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Mtva,  rev  itt^  Ostov  \oyw9  x.  r.  >.  After  treating  of  our  duty  to  the 
Gods,  it  is  proper  to  teach  that  which  we  owe  to  our  Country.  For  our 
Country  is,  as  it  were,  a  fecor.dary  God,  and  the  firft  and  greater*  Parent, 
—It  is  to  be  preferred  to  Parents,  Wives,  Children,  Friends,  and  all 
things,  the  Gods  only  excepted.— And  if  our  Country  pennies,  it  is  ag 
impoflible  to  fave  an  Individual,  as  to  preferve  one  of  the  fingers  of  a 
mortified  hand.  Hj.sroci. 
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GENERAL  PREFACE 


EVER  fince  I  have  been  of  age  to  diftinguifli 
between  good  and  evil,  I  have  obferved* 
that,  in  this  blefTed  country  of  ours,  the  men  in 
power  have  purfued  one  Uniform  track  of  tax- 
ing and  corrupting  the  people,  and  increafing 
court-influence  in  parliament,  while  the  pretended 
patriots  have  exclaimed  againft  thofe  meafures4 
at  leaft  till  themfelves  got  into  power,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  the  fame  plan  of 
government;  which  they  feldbm  failed  to  do* 
while  the  conftitution  was  drawing  nearer  to  its 
ruin,  and  our  country  lay  bleeding. 

I  was  fure,  there  was  a  right  and  a  wrong 
in  government,  as  in  other  things.  I  knew,  that 
the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  and  the  intereft  of 
the  nation  are  fixed  things,  hot  to  be  altered 
backward  and  forward  according  as  a  Harley,  a 
Walpk)  or  a  Pelham>  was  in,  or  out  of  place. 
I  faw  much  quibbling  and  fallacy  in  our  party- 
fquabbles,  while  I  was  Certain,  that  there  was 
a  true  and  a  falfe  in  politics,  as  in  all  other  ob- 
jects of  human  underftanding. 

I  determined  to  take  the  fenfe  of  mankind  on 
the  great  and  interelting  points  of  government  5 
A  3  and 
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and  to  fee  what  experience  teaches  to  expect  from 
wife  and  upright,  as  well  as  from  blundering 
and  corrupt  adminiftration. 

I  applied  the  leifure  hours  of  many  years  to- 
the  perufal  of  the  beft  hiftorical  and  political 
books,  antient  and  modern,  and  made  collections 
to  the  quantity  of  many  folio  volumes. 

I  confidered,  that  hiftory  is  the  inexhauftible 
mine,  out  of  which  political  knowledge  is  to  be 
brought  up.  This  was  obferved  by  Plato,  and 
in  confequence  he  wrote  his  Republic,  and  other 
political  works.  Ariftotle's  Politica  are  full  of 
wife  remarks,  drawn  chiefly  from  hiftory.  Mon- 
tesquieu has  collected  his  admirable  work* 
L'Esprit  des  Loix,  in  great  meafure,  from 
hiftory.  Montague's  excellent  book  on  Antient 
Republics  is  wholly  made  out  of  the  fame  mate- 
rials. The  abbe  de  St.  Pierre  labours  in  many 
parts  of  his  Ouvrages  Politiques  (particularly  in  his 
EfTay,  entituled,  Obfervations  pour  rendre,  &c. 
Remarks  for  rendering  the  Perufal  of  Plutarch's 
Lives  7ncre  agreeable,  and  more  profitable )  to  (hew, 
that  there  are  no  means  fo  effectual  for  commu- 
nicating the  mod  ilfeful  inftructions  to  the  minds 
of  men,  as  making  obfervations  upon  the  facts 
recorded  in  hiftory.  Alphonfus  V.  king  of  Arragonr 
was  wont  to  fay,  the  dead  were  the  beft  counfellors. 
jR elfin  wrote  his  Antient  and  Roman  His- 
tories on  purpofe  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity 
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tunity  of  making  ufeful  moral  and  political 
remarks  upon  the  fa&s  he  was  to  relate.  Our 
incomparable  female  hiftorian  has  given  the 
public  a  new  hiftory  of  the  Stuarts,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  inculcating  on  the  people  of  Britain  the 
love  of  liberty  and  their  country. 

That  no  important  hiftorical  fact,  nor  valuable 
political  remark,  or  as  few  as  poffible,  might 
efcape  me,  I  went  through  a  general  courfe  of 
fuch  reading;  particularly  the  following,  viz, 
Universal  History,  Antient  and  Modern", 
68  volumes,  befides  feveral  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  originals ;  Rapitfs,  and  two  or  three  other 
Englijh  hiltories;   Magazines  of  the  laft  10 
,  years ;  Parliamentary  History,  24  volumes ; 
Debates  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  30  vo- 
lumes    Antient  and  Modern  Republics,  27 
volumes-,  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  8  volumes; 
Somers's  Tracts,  16  volumes;  the  political  wri- 
tings of  Sidney,  Locke,  Harrington,  Gordon,  Tren- 
chard,  Bolingbroke,  St.  Pierre,  Hume,  Montefquieu, 
Blackfione,  Mount  ague,  Rymer's  Foedera,  Sta- 
tutes at  Large*  State  Papers,  &c.    And  it 
is  my  purpofe  to  apply  what  may  remain  to  me 
of  life  and  leifure  to  the  fame  fcudy  :  and  if  I 
find  any  new  matter  interefting  to  my  country, 
which  I  cannot  infert  in  the  body  of  this  work,  it 
fhall  be  given  the  public  in  a  fupplemental 
volume. 

A  4  Moft 
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Mod  writers  have  a  fet  of  doctrines  they 
would  lay  before  the  public,  and  they  perufe 
authors  on  the  fame  fubjecl,  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
their  own  afTertions  by  the  authority  of  eftab- 
lifhed  writers.  But  I  read  in  order  to  obfervc 
what  the  beft  hiftorical  and  political  writers  have 
faid,  and  to  lay  that  before  the  public,  as  de- 
cifive.  And  as  I  did  not,  in  collecting  my 
materials,  truft  to  indexes  ;  but  turned  over, 
page  by  page,  many  hundreds  of  volumes,  the 
matter  I  collected  came  at  laft  to  fuch  a  pro- 
digious heap, 

(  rudis  indigeftaque  moles, 

 congeftaque  eodem 

Non  bene  junflamm  difcordia  femina  rerum. 

Ovid.} 

that  I  forefaw,  I  mould  have  no  frriall  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  this  chaos  into  a  fyftem.  Nor 
have  I  been  able  to  pleafe  myfelf  at  laft  in  this 
refpedt.  For  many  articles  are,  I  doubt,  not 
referred  to  the  heads,  to  which  they  moft  pro- 
perly belong  and  many  articles  relate  to  feveral 
heads.  I  hope,  however,  by  means  of  a  table 
at  the  end  of  the  whole,  to  make  up  for  this 
deficiency. 

I  have  every  where  referred  to  the  volume  and 
page  of  my  authors  with  as  much  corre&nefs  as 
I  could,  that  my  readers  may  fatisfy  themfelves ; 
and,  if  they  thick  fit,  may  perufe  what  I  have 
not  quoted.  Where  I  have  put  turned  commas, 
I  quote  verbatim;  and  where  I  tranflate,  or 

abridge 
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abridge  the  fenfe  of  my  authors,  I  believe  the 
reader  will  find  I  give  it  genuine.  When  I 
infert  (hort  remarks  of  my  own  in  the  midft  of 
other  matter,  I  inclofe  them  with  brackets  for 
diftinction's  fake. 

The  political  authors  I  quote  are  not  all  of 
equal  authority.  To  mod  of  them  I  appeal  on 
account  of  the  weight,  which  their  opinion  has 
juftly  obtained ;  others  I  introduce  becaufe  they 
have  exprefifed  the  fentiment  I  would  inculcate, 
with  fuch  clearnefs  and  ftrength  as  mult  convince 
every  reafonable  reader.  In  cafes  where  it  may 
be  fuppofed  a  writer  may  be  partial  to  a  particu- 
lar fentiment,  it  is  an  advantage  to  give  his 
reader  the  fame  fentiment  in  the  words  of  an- 
other, rather  than  in  his  own,  though  the  author 
quoted  may  not  be  of  the  firft  rank  for  merit 
and  weight. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  extracted  from  my 
authors,  or  to  have  applied  all  that  may  be  found 
in  them  interefting  to  this  country.  But  the 
number  of  fads  and  remarks  I  have  extracted 
and  applied,  is  fo  confiderable,  that  I  think  the 
collection  muft  be  valuable,  as  tending  to  fave 
gentlemen,  who  would  improve  themfelves  in 
political  knowledge,  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
labour,  and  as  ferving  to  bring  together  a 
multitude  of  ufeful  hiftorical  precedents,  and 
of  wife  reflections,  fcattered  in  many  hundred 
volumes  upon  which  materials  alone  it  is 
pofiible  to  found  any  folid  political  principles. 

Every 
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Every  body  has  obfcrved,  that,  on  political  fub- 
jecls,  the  opinions  of  men  are  peculiarly  vague, 
unfettled,  and  contradictory,  becaufe  all  men 
will,  and  in  a  free  country,  ought  to  judge  of 
politics.  There  are  indeed  many  particulars  to 
be  attended  to,  various  views  of  things  to  be 
taken,  and  many  comparifons  to  be  made,  in 
order  to  form  juft  and  fteady  principles  of  poli- 
tics. And  thefe  employments  of  the  mind 
requiring  leifure,  thought,  and  labour,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered,  that  few  ever  come  to  deferve, 
m  a  general  and  extenfive  manner,  the  character 
of  found  politicians ,  though  it  is  certain  that 
every  man  of  common  fenfe  may,  if  unbiafled, 
,  very  clearly  fee  wherein  his  country's  great  in- 
terest confifts. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  on  politics 
as  one  of  the  fathers  has  made  on  holy  Scripture  } 
The  lamb  may  wade  in  them,  and  the  elephant 
fwim. 

<  The  fcience  of  polities'  [extenfively  confider- 
cd]  c  is  as  much  fuperior  to  all  others,'  fays 
S.  Pierre,  c  as  the  whole  is  fuperior  to  a  part.  For 
4  it  comprehends  all  human  knowledge,  and,  to 
c  be  a  good  politician,  a  man  muff,  have  a  gene- 
«  ral  knowledge  of  all  arts  and  fciences  V  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  obferved  by  Locke,  That 
politics  [in  the  common  and  confined  fenfe]  are 
only  common  fenfe  applied  to  national,  inftead 
of  private  concerns. 

  Some 

a  S.  Pierre,  Ouvr.  Pol  it.  vi.  14.. 
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Some  things  are  right  in  theory,  for  inftance, 
but  not  in  pra&ice,  and  contrariwife.  Heredi- 
tary fucceffion  to  regal  power  applied  to  the  ted 
of  reafon,  appears,  a  priori,  confummately  ab- 
furd.  But  elective  monarchy,  if  we  judge  of  it 
from  its  effects  in  Poland,  is  an  inexhauftible 
fountain  of  mifchief  to  a  country.  Some  mea- 
fures  are  in  general  falutary  j  but  purfued  at 
particular  times,  would  ruin  all.  In  diftinguifhing 
wifely  lies  the  fuperiority  of  genius  in  ftatefmen. 

'There  are  no  fuch  mighty  talents  neceffary 

*  for  government  as  fome,  who  pretend  to  them, 
«  without  poflefling  them,  would  make  us  be- 
c  lieve.    Honeft  affections,  and  common  qualifi- 

*  cations,  are  fufficient,  and  the  adminiftration 
«  has  always  been  beft  executed,  and  the  public 
« liberty  beft  preferved,  near  the  origin  and 
c  rife  of  ftates,  when  plain  fenfe,  and  common 
«  honefty  alone  governed  public  affairs,  and  the 

*  morals  of  men  were  not  corrupted  by  riches 
4  and  luxury,  nor  their  underftanding  perverted 

*  by  fubtleties  and  diftinctions.  Great  abilities 
c  have  generally,  if  not  always,  been  employed 

*  to  miflead  the  honeft  unwary  multitude,  and 

*  draw  them  out  of  the  plain  paths  of  public 

*  virtue  and  public  good  V 

In  a  country  which  pretends  to  be  free,  and 
where,  confequently,  the  people  ought  to  have 
weight  in  the  government,  it  is  peculiarly  necef- 

.  iary 


3  Catq's  Lett.  i.  17S* 
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fary  that  the  people  be  poffeffed  of  ju ft  notions 
of  the  intereft  of  their  country,  and  be  qualified 
to  diftinguiQi  between  thofe  who  are  faithful  to 
them,  and  thofe  who  betray  them. 

It  mufr,  I  think,  fill  every  generous  mind 
with  indignation,  to  fee  our  good-natured  coun- 
trymen abufed  over  and  over,  from  generation 
to  generation,  by  the  fame  ftale  dog-tricks 
repeatedly  played  upon  them,  by  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  pretended  patriots,  who,  by  thefe  means, 
have  fcrewed  out  their  predecefTors,  and  wormed 
themfelves  into  their  places.  To  teach  the 
people  a  fet  of  folid  political  principles,  the 
knowledge  of  which  may  make  them  proof 
againft  fuch  grofs  abufe,  is  one  great  object  of 
this  publication. 

If  the  people  do  not  look  with  an  eye  of 
fevere  and  unremitting  jealoufy,  after  their  own 
great  and  weighty  concerns,  in  whofe  hands  muft 
they  leave  them  ?  The  anfwer  is,  In  thofe  of  a 
miniftry.    And  what  hope  is  there,  that  in  fuch 
hands  they  will  be  fafe?  In  thefe  collections, 
under  the  article  Ministers,  it  will  too  plainly 
appear,  from  hiftory,  that  minifters  have  gene- 
rally  been  a  fet  of  ambitious,  or  avaritious 
grandees,  who  have,  by  all  the  worft  kinds  of 
arts,  thruft  themfelves  into  power,  in  order  to 
raife  (as  they  call  it)  themfelves  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  to  fill  their  pockets.    Entering  into 
public  ftations  with  fuch  views,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  they  would  form  to  themfelves  an  intereft 

totally 
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totally  feparate  and  diametrically  contrary  to 
that  of  the  people,  and  that  they  would  debauch 
the  houfe  of  commons  to  join  them  againft  their 
conftituents.  And  is  it  not  then  neceflary,  that 
the  people  mould  be  qualified,  and  difpofed  to 
take  care  of  thejr  own  interefts,  and  fecure 
themfelves  againft  fo  formidable  a  fet  of  internal 
enemies  ? 

*  None  can  be  faid  to  know  things  well,  who 
*  do  not  know  them  in  their  beginnings,'  fays 
Sir  W,  Temple  \ 

«  All  ought  to  know  what  is  right,  and  what 
c  is  wrong  in  public  affairs,'  fays  St.  Amand  \ 

Not  only  the  people,  but  our  ftatefmen  and 
legiflators,  may  from  the  following  collections 
gain  lights,  and  meet  with  hints,  which,  if 
properly  purfued,  may  lead  them  to  meafures  of 
a  more  generous  kind,  than  that  feries  of  poor 
and  temporary  expedients,  by  which  they  have 
long  made  a  fliift  to  patch  up  matters,  and 
barely  keep  the  machine  of  government  from 
burfting  in  ruins  about  them,  while  the  efficiency 
of  the  conftitution  (as  will  too  clearly  appear  in 
the  fequel)  is  annihilated. 

The  ableft  politicians  have  always  been  the 
moft  defirons  of  information.  The  great  Colbert 
ufed  to  declare,  that  he  thought  his  time  well 
fpent  in  perufing  an  hundred  propofals  for  ad- 
vancing the  wealth,  the  commerce,  and  the 

glory 


*  Pref.  to  Hist.  Eng. 


>  Pref,  to  Hist.  Parl. 
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glory  of  France,  if  but  one  of  them  deferred  te 

be  encouraged  *. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  any  Leviathan  of  power 
fliews  himfelf  bent  on  other  objects,  than  the 
public  good,  and  with  a  brutal  effrontery  pre- 
sumes publicly  to  turn  into  ridicule  all  that  tends 
to  national  benefit,  and  to  declare,  as  fome  rtatef- 
men  have  been  known  to  do,  That  he  kno  s  of 
only  one  engine  of  government,  viz.  c  Finding 
every  man's  price,  and  giving  it  to  him  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  the  independent  people  will  find  a 
hook  for  his  jaws,  and  be  able  to  drag  him  out  of 
that  fea  of  power,  in  which  he  wallows,  that  the 
veffel  of  the  ftate  may  fail  in  fafety.  To  point 
out  thofe  enemies  of  mankind,  and  to  animate 
the  independent  people  againft  them,  is  as  great 
a  fervice  as  can  be  done  the  public.  Whether 
thefe  collections  will,  in  any  degree,  produce 
this  effect,  remains  to  be  feen. 

Some  courtly  readers  may  think  I  have  put 
too  much  gall  into  my  ink,  when  defcribing  the 
political  abufes,  which  difgrace  our  country: 
But  Mr.  Gordon  b  fays,  6  No  man  can  be  too 
c  defirous  of  the  glory  and  fecurity  of  his  country, 
*  nor  too  angry  at  its  ill  ufage,  nor  too  revenge- 
«  ful  againft  thofe,  who  abufe  and  betray  it.' 

When  Sir  J.  Barnard,  A.  D.  1740,  was  cen- 
fured  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  Sir  W.  Tonge, 
  for 

3  Poftktbiu.  Brit.  True  System,  xiv. 
*  Cato's  Lett.  ii.  49. 
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for  calling  the  feamens  bill  by  its  proper  name, 
he  anfwered  as  follows. 

4  I  have  always  heard  it  reprefented  as  an 

*  inftance  of  integrity  when  the  tongue  and 
'  heart  move  in  concert,  when  the  words  are 

*  reprefentations  of  the  fentiments  ;   and  have 

*  therefore  hitherto  endeavoured  to  explain  my 

*  arguments  with  perfpicuity,  and  to  imprefs  my 
4  fentiments  with   force.     I  have  thought  it 

*  hypocrify  to  treat  ftupidity  with  reverence,  or 

*  honour  nonfenfe  with  the  ceremony  of  confu- 

*  tation.  As  knavery,  fo  folly,  that  is  not  re- 
«  claimable,  is  to  be  fpeedily  diipatched,  bufinefs 

<  is  to  be  freed  from  obftru&ion,  and  fociety 
c  from  nuifance.  Now,  Sir,  when  I  am  cenfured 

*  by  thofe  whom  I  may  offend  by  the  ufe  of 
f  terms  correfpondent  with  my  ideas,  I  will  not, 

*  by  a  tame  and  filent  fubmiffion,  give  reafon  to 

*  fufpecl,  that  I  am  confcious  of  a  fault,  but 

*  will  treat  the  accufation  with  open  contempt, 

<  and  mew  no  greater  regard  to  the  abettors  than 
«  to  the  authors  of  abfurdity.    That  decency  is 

<  of  great  ufe  in  public  debates,  I  fhall  readily 
•allow;  it  may  fometimes  fhelter  folly  from 

*  ridicule,  and  preferve  villainy  from  public  de- 

<  te&ion  ;  nor  is  it  ever  more  carefully  fupported 

*  than  when  meafures  are  promoted,  which 
«  nothing  can  preferve  from  contempt  but  the 

*  folemnity  with  which  they  are  eftablifhed.  De- 

*  cency  is  a  proper  circumftancc ;  but  liberty  is  the 

*  effence  of  parliamentary  diiquifitions.  Liberty 
t  is  the  parent  of  truth  :  but  truth  and  decency 
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*  are  fometimes  at  variance :  all  men  and  all  pro- 
c  pofitions  are  to  be  treated  here  as  they  deferve; 

*  and  there  are  many  who  have  no  claim  either 

*  to  refpect  or  decency.' 

I  expect  the  fons  of  flavery  to  cry  out,  «  The 

*  author  is  a  republican,  a  difcontented  party- 
4  man,  a  jacobite,  a  papift.'  So  the  Jews  ftig- 
matized  the  primitive  chriftians,  and  the  papifls 
to  this  day  the  proteftants  with  the  odious  ap- 
pellation of  heretics.  The-  court-fycophants  in 
Charles  I.'s  times  called  the  friends  of  liberty 
puritans,  and  the  Walpolians  called  the  oppofers 
of  that  arch-corruptor  difaffected.  But  wifdom 
is  juftiried  of  her  children.  Let  our  courtiers 
overthrow  the  facts  and  the  reafonings  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  If  they  cannot,  they  are  to  yield  to 
truth,  were  it  delivered  to  them  even  by  a  papift. 

I  would  wifli  the  reader  to  think  I  write  in 
the  fpirit  of  a  true  independent  whig,  whofe 
character  Mr.  Gordon  defcribes  as  follows. 

4  An  independent  whig  fcorns  all  implicit 
4  faith  in  the  ftate,  as  well  as  the  church.  The 

*  authority  of  names  is  nothing  to  him  ;  he  judges 

*  all  men  by  their  actions  and  behaviour,  and 

*  hates  a  knave  of  his  own  party  as  much  as  he 
4  defpifes  a  fool  of  another.  He  confents  not 
1  that  any  man  or  body  of  men  fhall  do  what 
4  they  pleafe.    He  claims  a  right  of  examining 

*  all  publick  meafures,  and  if  they  deferve  it, 
J  of  cenfuring  them.    As  he  never  faw  much 

« power 
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*  power  poffefled  without  fome  abufe,  he  takes 

<  upon  him  to  watch  thofe  that  have  it ;  and  to 

<  acquit,  or  expofe  them,  according  as  they 
«  apply  it  to  the  good  of  their  country,  or  their 
«  own  crooked  purpofes  a.J 

Others  may  alledge,  that  a  private  gentleman, 
who  has  never  been  employed  in  the  ftate,  is  lefs 
likely  to  be  of  fervice  to  the  public  by  writing 
on  political  fubjefts.  Let  Harrington  anfwer 
them. 

*  It  was  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  greateft 
c  prince  and  commander  of  his  age,  that  Ariftotle, 
«  with  fcarce  inferior  applaufe  and  equal  fame, 

<  being  a  private  man,  wrote  that  excellent  piece 
f  of  prudence  in  his  cabinet,  which  is  called  his 
f  Polities,  going  upon  far  other  principles  than 
c  thofe  of  Alexanders  government,  which  it  has 
c  long  outlived.    The  like  did  Titus  Livius  in 
is  the  time  of  Auguftus,  Sir  Thomas  Moor  in  the 
«  time  of  Hen.  VIII.  and  Maehiavel  when  Italy 
§  Was  under  princes  that  afforded  him  not  the 
«  ear.    Thefe  works  neverthelefs  are  all  of  the 
«  mod  efteemed  and  applauded  in  this  kind  •„ 
« nor  have  I  found  any  man  whofe  like  endea- 
«  vours  have  been  perfecuted  fince  Plato  by 
■  Dionyfms.    I  ftudy  not  without  great  examples, 
*  nor  out  of  my  calling  •,  either  arms,  or  this  art, 
«  being  the  proper  trade  of  a  gentleman.  A 
t  man  may  be  intruded  with  a  Ihip,  and  a  good 

Vol.  I.  a       _______  '  Pilot 
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«  pilot  too,  yet  not  underftand  how  to  make  &a 
1  charts.  To  fay  that  a  man  may  not  write  of 
■  government,  except  he  be  a  magiftrate,  is  as- 

*  abfujd  as  to  fay,  that  a  man  may  not  make  a 

*  fea  chart,  unlefs  he  be  a  pilot.  It  is  known, 
4  that  Chriftopher  Columbus  made  a  chart  in  his 

*  cabinet,  that  found  out  the  Indies.  The  magi- 

*  (Irate,  that  was  good  at  his  Peerage,  never  took 
<  it  ill  of  him  that  brought  him  a  chart,  feeing 
«  whether  he  would  ufe  it,  or  no,  was  at  his  own 
6  choice  i  and  if  flatterers,  being  the  worft  fort 

*  of  crows,  did  not  pick  out  the  eyes  of  the 

*  living,  the  fbip  of  government  at  this  day 
'*  throughout  Chriftendom  had  not  ftruck  fo  often 

*  as  (he  has  done.  To  treat  of  affairs,  fays 
c  Machiavely  which  as  to  the  conduct  of  them 
«  appertain  to  others,  may  be  thought  a  great 

*  boldnefs ;  but  if  I  commit  errors  in  writing, 
«  thefe  may  be  known  without  danger ;  whereas, 
c  if  they  commit  errors  in  acting,  fuch  come  not 

*  otherwife  to  be  known  than  in  the  ruin  of  the 

*  commonwealth  V 

I  do  not  pretend  to  enter  far  into  political  con- 
troverfy.  Life  is  not  long  enough  to  difpute  all 
that  is  difputable  in  fo  boundlefs  a  fubject  as 
politics,  or  to  give  the  pro  and  con  of  all  con- 
troverted points. 

If  I  fufficiently  prove  a  point,  as,  That  a 
{landing  army  is  dangerous  to  liberty,  That 

placemen 


 ,    T 
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placemen  in  the  houfe  of  commons  are  incon- 
fxftent  with  the  necefTafy  independence  of  the 
rcprefentative  body,  &c.  it  fignifies  little  what 
may  be  urged  in  defence  of  thofe  abufes.  For 
though,  <  Audi  alteram  partem.  Hear  both  fides/ 
is  a  good  maxim  in  law,  yet  there  are  cafes, 
when  that  is  necdlefs.  If  there  be  fufficient 
pofitive  proof,  that  the  accufcd  was  at  Edinburgh 
at  the  hour,  in  which  a  murdered  perfon  was 
killed  at  London,  it  can  fignify  little  to  hear 
preemptions  of  his  guilt,  unlefs  it  were  to  give 
a  declaimer  an  opportunity  of  mining* 

As  to  the  article  of  ftyle,  I  am  in  hopes,  every 
candid  reader  will  allow,  that  the  collector  of 
fuch  a  variety  of  matter  could  not  well  fpend 
time  in  gathering  the  flowers  of  Parnajfus.  Such 
a  work  as  this,  adorned  with  the  flights  of  rhe- 
toric, would  refemble  an  anchor  (would  to 
God  this  work  might  prove  an  anchor  to  the 
tempeft-tofied  ftate  !)  ornamented  with  carving 
and  gilding.  And  I  cannot  help  remarking 
here,  that,  of  late  years,  we  leem  to  have 
pafied  from  too  great  a  negligence  of  ftyle  to  an 
excefs  on  the  laboured  and  finical  fide.  I  have, 
in  what  of  the  following  is  written  by  me,  aimed 
at  perfpicuity. 

The  worthleflhefs  of  the  great  is  often  not 
lefs  ridiculous  than  it  is  odious.  In  remarking 
upon  it,  I  have  fometimes  been  forced  to  laugh, 
though  with  a  heavy  heart.  This,  as  I  indulge 
it  but  feldom,  I  hope  the  reader  will  excufe- 

a  2  PafcaU 
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Pafcak  a  grave  author,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
recommends  the  ufe  of  ridicule  in  oppofmg 
opinions  too  abfurd  to  bear  reafoning  a. 

Sbaftejbury  carries  this  point  fo  far  as  to  fet  up 
(very  erroneoufly  in  my  opinion)  ridicule  for  a 
teft  of  truth,  inftead  of  truth  for  a  teft  of  ridi- 
cule. Even  the  infpired  writers  have  not  dif- 
dained  the  ufe  of  ridicule  b. 

 ridentem  dicer e  verum 

Quis  vetat  I 

 ridiculum  acri 

,    Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  fecat  res. 

Hor. 

Though  the  fubject  of  the  intended  fubfeqnent 
volumes  be  the  continuation  of  what  is  treated 
in  this  firft,  viz.  an  enquiry  into  public  abufes, 
and  means  of  correcting  them  \  it  is  my  intention, 
that  this  and  every  fucceeding  volume,  be,  in  fuch 
a  manner  complete  and  independent,  as  to  be  fit 
to  ftand  by  itfelf  without  any  of  the  others  \  as 
if  each  volume  was  a  different  book. 

In  this  volume,  for  inftance,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  (hew,  that  our  parliaments  are,  at 
prefent,  upon  fuch  a  foot,  as  to  the  inadequate 
flate  of  reprefen ration,  the  enormous  length  of 
their  period,  and  minifterial  influence  prevailing 
in  them,  that  their  efficiency  for  the  good  of  the 
people  is  nearly  annihilated,  and  the  fubverfion 
  of 

3  Provjnc.  Letters,  Let.  xi. 
See  i  Kings,  xviii. 
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of  the  conftitution,  and  ruin  of  the  ftate  is 
(without  timely  reformation  of  thefe  abufes)  the 
confequence  unavoidably  to  be  expected. 

If  the  candid  reader  finds,  that  all  this  is  but 
too  effectually  proved  in  this  firft  volume,  then 
may  this  firft  volume  be  properly  faid  to  be 
complete,  and  independent  on  thofe  intended  to 
follow. 

Thofe  minute  critics,  whom  Mr.  Pope  digni- 
ties and  diftingniflies  by  the  tide  of  Haberdafhers 
of  fmall  wares,  may  plume  themfelves  upon 
finding  fome  errors  and  inaccuracies  in  this  work. 
In  the  lift  of  boroughs,  for  inftance,  which  fend  in 
the  majority  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  two  or  three 
places  are  faid  to  fend  2  members  each,  whereas 
they  fend  only  one  each.    But  in  that  calculation 
an  error  of  1000,  or  10,000  voters  is  nothing 
toward  invalidating  the  affertion  to  be  proved  : 
And  the  cafe  will  be  the  fame  in  many  other  in- 
ftances.     If  any  miftakes  of  importance  are 
pointed  out  to  the  author,  he  will  thankfully 
acknowledge  them.     And  if  he  fhould  have 
occafion  to  publifh  a  new  edition,  corrected,  or 
improved,  he  will  take  care,  that  the  firft  pur- 
chafers  have  the  corrections  and  improvements 
gratis. 

It  never  was  my  defign  to  form  a  fyftem  of 
politics  %  therefore  I  did  not  hold  myfelf  obliged 
to  treat  of  all  political  fubjects. 

On  land  war  I  have  collected  little,  befides 
confutations  Ihewing,  that  we  have  hardly  ever 
a  3  had 
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had  any  occafion  to  intangle  ourfelves  with  the 
difputes  between  the  powers  on  the  continent, 
unlefs  where  we  could  employ  our  naval  force 
with  fuccefs. 

Commerce  is  an  immenfe  field,  into  which  I 
feldom  enter  •,  the  comprehenfwe  Dictionary  on 
that  fubjeft  by  Mr.  Pqftlethwayte,  and  Hiftory 
by  my  late  efteemed  friend  Mr.  Anderfon* 
having  fuperfeded  my  labour.  In  thefe  two 
books,  and  the  original  authors  quoted  in  them, 
is  contained  a  treafure  of  valuable  remarks  on 
that  moft  Interefting  fubjedt,  to  which  every 
public-fpirited  perfon  in  the  kingdom  ought  to 
attend. 

The  fubjcfts  treated  of  in  this  volume  are 
drawn  out  in  the  following  table  of  contents. 
If  the  public  (hews  a  difpofition  to  receive  fa- 
vourably the  remainder  of  what  I  have  collefted, 
it  fliall  be  publifhed  with  all  convenient  fpeed ; 
as  there  is  but  little  wanting  to  fit  it  for  the  prefs. 
For  the  remaining  volumes,  I  have  by  me  large 
colle&ions  on  the  following  heads,  viz. 

Of  corruption  in  general  of  degeneracy  in 
this  country  of  manners,  education,  luxury, 
adultery,  duelling,  &c.  of  liberty  in  general-, 
of  various  forms  of  government,  their  refpeftive 
advantages  and  difadvantages  of  £n#liberty ; 
danger  of  the  lofs  of  liberty,  and  confequences  * 
of  juries,  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  law, 
and  its  grievances  5  of  colonies,  and  the  proper 
methods  for  encouraging  them    of  the  army. 
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and  dangers  from  it ;  advantages  of  a  militia  ; 
the  ruinous  effects  of  continental  connexions ; 
the  importance  of  the  navy;  the  conduct  of 
finances,  comprehending  taxes,  cuftoms,  excifes, 
•national  debt,  flock-jobbing,  &c ;  a  view  of 
the  arts  of  wicked  miniflers,  and  favourites; 
character  and  conduct  of  kings  ;  and  of  lords  ; 
a  difplay  of  prieftcraft;  importance  of  popu- 
lation, comprehending  obfervations  on  pro- 
vifipns,  monopolies,  cultivation  of  land,  &c. ; 
of  redrefs  by  the  people,  when  government  re- 
fufes  it;  of  party;  of  patriotifm,  true  and  falfe; 
of  national  prejudice,  and  many  other  articles. 

The  fubject  of  thefe  collections,  though  poli- 
tical, goes  beyond  mere  temporal  concerns.  It 
takes  in  education,  manners,  and  characters, 
public  and  private.  Thofe  are  but  fhallow  poli- 
tics, which  do  not  comprehend  found  morals ; 
and  the  confequences  of  the  moral  characters  of 
men  reach  into  the  unfeen  world. 

Long  Prefaces  are  feldom  acceptable  to 
readers.  I  ftiall  therefore  beg  leave  to  break  off 
here  for  the  prefent,  and  to  leave  before  the  im- 
partial tribunal  of  the  public  my  following 
labours,  not  doubting  but  they  will  be  in  general 
received  with  the  candor,  which  their  intention* 
more  than  xheir  merit >  may  claim. 
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DISQUISITIONS,  Sec 


BOOK  % 
«         Of  Government,  briefly. 


CHAP.  I. 

Government  by  Laws  and  Sanflions,  why  necejfary. 

,a(j   T  F  there  be,  in  any  region  of  the  univerfe,  an  order 

X  of  moral  agents  living  in  fociety,  whofe  reafon  is 
^  I  ftrong,  whofe  paflions  and  inclinations  are  moderate, 

and  whofe  difpofitions  are  turned  to  virtue,  to  fuch 
^   an  order  of  happy  beings,  legiflation,  adminiftration, 

and  police,  with  the  endlefsly  various  and  complicated 
m   apparatus  of  politics,  muft  be  in  a  great  meafure  fuper- 

fluous.    Did  reafon  govern  mankind,  there  would  be 

little  occafion  for  any  other  government,  either  monar- 
,    chical,  ariftocratical,  democratical,  or  mixed.  BuC 

man,  whom  we  dignify  with  the  honourable  title  of 
si  Rational,  being  much  more  frequently  influenced,  in 
,  j  his  proceedings,  by  fuppofed  intereft,  by  paflion,  by 

fenfual  appetite,  by  caprice,  by  any  thing,  by  nothing, 
Vol.  I.  B  than 
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than  by  reafon ;    it  has,  in  all  civilized  ages  and.  m 

countries,  been  found  proper  to  frame  laws  and  ftatutes  ^ 

fortified  by  fanctions,  and  to  eftablifh  orders  of  men  JS 

inverted  with  authority  to  execute  thofe  laws,  and  (0 

inflicl:  the  deferved  puniftiments  upon  the  violators  of  j,fl 

them.  By  fuch  means  only  has  it  been  found  poflible^  ot 
to  preferve  the  general  peace  and  tranquillity.  But, 

fuch  is  the  perverfe  difpofition  of  man,  the  moft  unruly  a 

of  all  animals,  that  this  moft  ufeful  inftitution  has  ^ 

fceen  generally  debauched  into  an  engine  of  opprefliort  j,, 

and  tyranny  over  thofe,  whom  it  was  exprefly  and  t| 

folely  eftablimed  to  defend.    And  to  fuch  a  degree  has  „, 

this  evil  prevailed,  that  in  almoft  every  age  and  coun-  j  e 

try,  the  government  has  been  the  principal  grievance  of  |  g 

the  people,  as  appears  too  dreadfully  rnanifeft,  from  j  t 

the  bloody  and  deformed  page  of  hiftory..  For  what;,  fi 

is  general  hiftory,  but  a  view  of  the  abufes  of  power  i  f( 

committed  by  thofe,  who  have  got  it  into  their  hands,  ,  1 

to  the  fubjugation,  and  deftruSion  of  the  human  1  ci 
fpecies,  to  the  ruin  of  the  general  peace  and  happi- 

nefs,  and  turning  the  Almighty's  fair  and  good  world  j  ti 

into  a  butchery  of  its  inhabitants,  for  the  gratification  1 

of  the  unbounded  ambition  of  a  few,  who,  in  over-  j  * 

throwing  the  felicity  of  their  fellow-creatures-,  have  ' 
confounded  their  own  ? 

That  government  only  can  be  pronounced  confiftent 
with  the  defign  of  all  government,  which  allows  to 
the  governed  the  liberty  of  doing  what,  confidently 
with  the  general  good,  they  may  defire  to  do,  and  \\ 
which  only  forbids  their  doing  the  contrary.  Liberty- 
does  not  exclude  reftraint;  it  only  excludes  unrea-  j 
fonable  reftraint.    To  determine  precisely  how  far  jj 
perfonal  liberty  is  compatible  with  the  general  good, 
and  of  the  propriety  of  focial  conducl  in  ail  cafes,  is  a 

matter 
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matter  of  great  extent,  and  demands  the  united  wifdom 
of  a  whole  people.  And  the  confent  of  the  whole  people, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  obtained,  is  indifpenfably  necejfary 
to  every  law,  by  which  the  whole  people  are  to  be 
bound ;  elfe  the  whole  people  are  enfiaved  to  the  one, 
or  the  few,  who  frame  the  laws  for  them. 

Were  a  colony  to  emigrate  from  their  native  land, 
and  fettle  in  a  new  country,  on  what  would  they  pro- 
pofe  to  beftow  their  chief  attention  ?  On  feciiring  the 
happinefs  of  the  whole?  or  on  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  governor  ?  If  the  latter,  all  mankind  would  pro- 
nounce thofe  colonifts  void  of  common  fenfe.  But  in 
every  abfolute  monarchy,  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
governor  is  the  fupreme  objecl: ;  and  the  happinefs  of 
the  people  is  to  yield  to  it.  Were  only  a  handful  of 
friends  to  form  themfelves  into  one  of  thofe  little 
focieties  we  call  Clubs;  what  would  be  their  objed  ? 
The  advantage  of  the  company,  or  the  power  of  the 
chair-man  ? 

f  Vei7  *hrewd  was  Rumbald's  faying  in  Charles  IPs. 
time,  viz.  <  He  did'  not  imagine,  the  Almighty  in- 
«  tended,  that  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  fhould 
*  come  into  the  world  with  faddles  on  their  backs,  and 
1  bridles  in  their  mouths,  and  a  few  ready  booted  and 
«  fpurred  to  ride  the  reft  to  death  V 


C  H  A  P.  II. 

Whe  Ptople  the  Fountain  of  Authority,  the  Objeft 
of  Government^  and  laft  Refource. 

AL  L  lawful  authority,  legiflative,  and  executive, 
originates  from  the  people.  Power  in  the  people  is 
Hke  light  in  the  fun,  native,  original,  inherent  and 
B  2  unlimited 


3  Bum.  Hist,  own  Times,  n.  316. 
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unlimited  by  any  thing  human.  In  governors,  it  may 
be  compared  to  the  reflected  light  of  the  moon  ;  for  it  is 
only  borrowed,  delegated,  and  limited  by  the  inten- 
tion of  the  people,  whofe  it  isT  and  to  whom  governors 
are  to  conftder  themfelves  as  refponfible,  while  the 
people  are  anfwerabie  only  to  God  ;  themfelves  being 
the  lofers,  if  they  purfue  a  falfe  fcheme  of  politics. 
Of  which  more  hereafter. 

As  the  people  are  the  fountain  of  power,  fo  are  they 
the  object  of  government,  in  fuch  manner,  that  where 
the  people  are  fafe,  the  ends  of  government  are  an- 
fwered,  and  where  the  people  are  fufferers  by  their 
governors,  thofe  governors  have  failed  of  the  main 
2efign  of  their  inftitution,  and  it  is  of  no  importance 
what  other  ends  they  may  have  anfwered. 

As  the  people  are  the  fountain  of  power,  and  object 
of  government,  fo  are  they  the  laft  refource,  when 
governors  betray  their  truft.  And  happy  is  that-peo- 
ple,  who  have  originally  fo  principled  their  conftitu- 
tion,  that  they  themfelves  can  without  violence  to  it, 
lay  hold  of  its  power,  wield  it  as  they  pleafe,  and 
turn  it,  when  neceflary,  againft:  thofe  to  whom  it  was 
entrufted,  and  who  have  exerted  it  to  the  prejudice  of 
its  original  proprietors.  Of  all  which  more  copioufly 
hereafter. 

Legem  majejlatis  reduxerat,  &c.  fays  Tacitus,  The 
antient  lex  majejlatis  among  the  Romans  was  intended 
againft  thofe  who  injured  the  Jlate\  and  the  majejly,  in 
defence  of  which  it  was  made,  was  the  majefty  of  the 
people.  But  Tiberius  perverted  that  falutary  law  into 
a  protection  for  tyrants.  So  our  court-  fycophants  cry 
out,  on  every  remonftrance  againft  mifgovernment, 
'  Treafon  !  The  king  is  betrayed ;  the  nation  is 
«  ruined/  while  nobody  but  themfelves  has  the  leaft 
thought  of  hurting  the  king,  nor  of  ruining  any  thing, 
«  but  that  which,  if  let  alone  9  will  ruin  the  nation. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  Government  by  Reprefentaiton. 

Government  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  legiila- 
tive  and  executive.  No  degree  ofMiifdam  is 
more  than  fufficient  for  the  former.  Fojjftthe  latter, 
nothing  but  well  regulated  force  is  wanted.  To  com- 
pofe  a  fyftem  of  wife  and  good  laws  is  the  utmoft  effort 
of  human  fagacity.  To  carry  on  the  affairs  of  a 
nation,  in  a  long-beaten  track,  requires  only  common 
fenfe  and  common  diligence. 

The  moll  natural  and  fimple  idea  of  government  is 
that  of  the  people's  aflfembling  together  in  their  own 
ferfonsy  for  confulting,  debating,  enaaing  laws,-  and 
forming  regulations,  according  to  which  all  are  to 
condua  themfelves,  and  by  which  the  general  liberty, 
property,  and  fafety  are  provided  for.  Accordingly 
this  is  the  plan  of  government  among  the  Indians  in 
America,  and  other  fimple  and  uncultivated  people  ; 
and  is  defcribed  by  Cafar,  Tacitus,  &c.  as  having  been 
that  of  the  antient  Gauls,  and  Germans, 

But  fuch  a  fcheme  of  government  is  thought  only 
cqmpatible  with  a  fmall  dominion.  In  great  and  popur 
lous  countries,  it  being  fuppofed  impoflible  to  afFemble 
together,  in  a  deliberative  capacity,  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  or  even  all  the  men  of  property,  fo  as 
to  avoid  confufion,  and  to  obtain  the  unconftrained 
opinion  of  a  majority,  it  is  thought  neceffary  to  have 
recourfe  to  an  adequate  and  freely  ele&ed  reprefentathn* 
It  may  be  faid,  «  Why  might  not  (in  Britain  for 
f  inftance)  the  inhabitants  of  fingle  counties  meet  to- 
f  gether  to  deliberate  on  thofe  fubjeas,  which  are  now 
*  debated  in  parliament,  and  afterwards  communicate 
B  3  4  the. 
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«  the  refult  of  their  confultation  to  a  grand  national 
«  aflembly  ?'  The  anfwer  is,  This  would  ftill  be  go- 
vernment by  reprefentation ;  becaufe  the  national 
aflembly  muft  be  the  elefted  reprefentatives  of  the  peo- 
ple.   Of  all  which  more  hereafter. 

In  planning  a  government  by  reprefentation,  the 
people  ought  to  provide  againft  their  own  annihilation. 
They  ought  to  eftablifli  a  regular  and  conftitutional 
method  of  a&ing  by  and  from  themfelves*  without,  or 
even  in  oppofition  to  their  reprefentatives,  if  neceflary. 
Our  anceftors  therefore  were  provident ;  but  not 
provident  enough.  They  fet  up  parliaments,  as  a 
curb  on  kings  and  minijiers ;  but  they  negle&ed  to 
referve  to  themfelves  a  regular  and  conftitutional  me- 
thod of  exerting  their  power  in  curbing  parliaments, 
when  neceflary.  Of  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  tq 
treat  more  fully  in  the  fequel. 


CHAP.  IV. 

*  Advantages  of  -parliamentary  Government,  which 
have  recommended  it  to  many  Nations. 

THERE  is  no  advantage  within  the  reach  of  a 
particular  people,  that  may  not  be  obtained  by 
parliamentary  government  in  as  effectual  a  manner,  as 
if  every  inhabitant  of  the  country  were  to  deliberate 
and  vote  in  perfon.  But  this  fuppofes  parliament  free 
from  all  indirect  influence,  and  to  have  no  intereft 
feparate  from  the  general  good  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  a  country,  like  Britain,  where  a  parliament  is 
Constitutionally  the  laft  refort,  and  where  there  lies  no 
regular  appeal  to  the  people,  the  perverfion  of  parlia- 
ment from  its  original  intention  may  prove  utter  ruin, 

as 
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as  leaving  no  conftitutional  means  of  redrefs,  and 
compelling  the  people  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the 
dangerous  work  of  vindicating  their  liberties  by  force; 
which,  in  the  concuffion  of  jarring  parties,  may  pro- 
duce anarchy  and  end  in  tyranny.  Of  which  more 
hereafter. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  auguft  than  a  nume- 
rous fet  of  wife,  free,  and  honeft  men  fitting  in  con- 
futation upon  the  means  for  fecuring  the  happinefs 
of  a  whole  people.    Such  was  that  moft  venerable 
antient  aflembly  of  the  Amphifiyons,  which  was  the 
general  tribunal  of  Greece  for  judging  and  deciding  all 
controverfies  among  the  feveral  ftates.     So  great 
was  the  refpect  in  which  the  decifions  of  that  council 
were  held,  that  their  fentences  were  feldom,  or  never, 
difputed,  and  that  grievous  wars  were  often  terminated 
by  their  arbitration.    The  feveral  ftates  of  Greece,  in 
number  about  twelve,  fent  each  to  this  grand  court 
one,  two,  or  three  delegates,  according  to  their  re- 
ipecYive  importance  a. 

The  Panatolium  of  the  antient  Aetolians  feems  to 
have  been  an  aflembly  very  much  upon  the  plan  of  our 
houfe  of  commons.  This  convention  met  annually, 
or  oftener,  if  neceflity  required.  Reprefentatives  were 
fent  to  this  aflembly  from  all  quarters,  with  inftruc- 
tions,  from  which  they  were  not  to  deviate.  In  this 
Panatolium  refided  the  whole  majefty  of  the  ftate.  In 
it  laws  were  made  and  repealed,  alliances  formed  and 
renounced,  peace  and  war  declared,  magiftrates  ap- 
pointed, particularly  the  aluyof*  or  cnief  comman- 
der, for  every  year,  &c  b. 

The  antient  Achaia  was  a  confederacy  of  ftates,  like 
pur  modem  Holland,  or  Swijferland  S    Each  of  thofe 

B  4  little 

3  Uhb.  Emm.  ii.  277.  b  Ibid.  11.  35  U 

f  Ibid,  11.  228, 
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Jittle  ftates  had  its  pofleflions,  territories,  and  boun- 
daries ;  each  had  its  fenate,  or  aflembly,  its  magiftrates 
and  judges;  and  every  ftate  fent  deputies  to  the  gene- 
ral convention,  and  had  equal  weight  in  all  determi- 
nations a.  And  moftof  the  neighbouring  flates,  which, 
moved  by  fear  of  danger,  acceded  to  this  confederacy, 
had  reafon  to  felicitate  themfelves. 

The  government  of  the  antient  commonwealths  of 
Italy,  before  the  Roman  was  formed,  was  much  upon 
a  free  or  parliamentary  plan. 

The  Ifraeliti/h  government  was  of  the  free,  or  parli- 
amentary kind.  The  people's  demanding  a  change  of 
the  form  of  their  government  into  monarchical,  was 
dire&ly  oppofite  to  their  conftitution,  and  to  the 
divine  intention.  Which,  by  the  bye,  (hews  the 
abfurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  regal  government's  being 
of  divine  original.    Of  which  more  elfewhere. 

The  republic  of  Lycla  was  a  confederacy  of  towns, 
which  they  ranged  into  three  dalles  according  to  their 
refpe&ive  importance.  To  the  cities  of  the  firft  rank 
they  allowed  three  votes  each  in  the  general  council  ; 
to  thofe  of  the  fecond  two,  and.  to  thofe  of  the  third 
one.  <  For  reafon  taught  them,  that  they,  who  have 
6  the  moft  at  {take,  ought  to  have  the  greateft  weight 
*  in  all  confultations  concerning  the  common  good  b.' 

Sparta,  as  modelled  by  the  good  and  wife  Lycurgus* 
was  a  republican,  or  parliamentary  government,  though 
of  a  mixed  kind  ;  for  there  were  kings,  a  fenate  elected 
by  the  people,  and  an  aflembly  of  the  people,  the  con- 
ient  of  which  laft  was  neceflary  to  the  eftablifliment 
of  a  law,  fays  Plutarch c.     Ta  h  TrXrfixg  *0£oi<r$fvW, 


a  Ubb.  Emm.  n.  230.  «>  Ibid.  ti.  300, 

c  Vit.  Lycurc.  fub  init. 
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k.  t.  A.  Nor  was  this 'mixture  an  objection  againft 
the  Spartan  government's  being  of  the  free,  or  parlia- 
mentary kind.  The  Theban,  the  Dutch,  the  EngUJh, 
and  other  free,  or  parliamentary  governments  have  all 
been  of  the  mixed  fort,  having  admitted  kings,  or 
ftadtholders,  or  other  chiefs.  There  has  indeed  hardly 
ever  been  known  a  pure  commonwealth;  though 
many  an  unmixed  monarchy,  or  tyranny.  The  Eng- 
UJh  republic,  which  was  demoliflied  by  the  villainous 
Cromwell  was  one  of  the  moft  unmixed,  that  ever 
was  known.  It  was  a  true  government  by  repre- 
fentation;  of  which  more  hereafter.  In  the  mean 
while,  now  I  am  mentioning  republican  govern- 
ment, I  take  this  opportunity  of  entering  an  exprefs 
caveat  againft  all  accufations  of  a  defire  to  eftablifti 
republican  principles.  I  do  not  think  a  friend  to  this 
nation  is  obliged  to  promote  a  change  in  the  consti- 
tution. The  prefent  form  of  government  by  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  if  it  could  be  reftored  to  its 
true  fpirit  and .  efficiency,  might  be  made  to  yield 
ajl  the  liberty,  and  all  the  happinefs,  of  which  a 
great  and  good  people  are  capable  in  this  world. 
Therefore  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  hazard 
any  confiderable  commotion  for  the  fake  merely  of 
changing  the  conftitution  from  limited  monarchy  to 
republican  government,  though  I  hardly  know  the 
rifque  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  run  for  the  fake 
of  changing  our  government  from  corrupt  to  incorrupt. 
But  to  return. 

Athens,  as  reformed  by  Solon,  was  a  free,  or  parli- 
amentary ftate,  conlifting  of  a  fenate  of  400  ele£t- 
ad  by  the  people,  befides  the  court  of  Areopagus. 
The  poorell  of  the  people  had  a  right  of  fpeaking 
t  and 
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and  voting  in  the  ExxAixna,  or  afTembly  of  the  people, 
or9  if  you  pleafe,  houfe  of  commons.  The  people 
indeed  poffefTed,  by  this  means,  a  degree  of  power 
above  the  reach  of  fuch  as  the  vulgar  were  in  thofe 
antient  unimproved  ages,  before  the  art  of  printing 
had  made  knowledge  univerfal  .as  in  our  times.  The 
errors  in  the  Athenian  ftate  were  in  the  fir  ft  concoc- 
tion. Had  Solon  been  concerned  in  the  original  fram- 
ing of  it,  that  ftate  would  have  been  longer-lived. 
He  confeffed,  that  all  he  could  do  was,  To  give  the 
Athenians  the  beft  laws  their  degeneracy  could  bear  a. 

*  Athens  confifted,  fays  Harrington  b,  of  the  fenate 
5  of  the  bean  propofing,  of  the  church  or  afTembly  of 

*  the  people  refolving,  and  too  often  debating,  which 
f  was  the  ruin  of  it ;  as  alfo  of  the  fenate  of  the  Are** 
f  pagites,  the  9  archons,  with  divers  other  magiftrates, 
f  executing.    Lacedeemon  confifted  of  the  fenate  pro- 

*  Voting,  of  the  church  or  congregation  of  the  people 

*  refolving  only,  and  never  debating,  which  was  the 

*  long  life  of  it ;  and  of  the  two  kings,  the  court  of 
f  the  ephori,  with  diverfe  other  magiftrates,  executing. 

*  Carthage  confifted  of  the  fenate  propofing,  and  fome- 

*  times  refolving ;  of  the  people  refolving,  and  fome- 
c  times  debating  too;  for  which  fault  (he  was  repre- 
f  hended  by  Arijiotle,  and  flie  had  her  fufefes,  and  her 
f  hundred  men,  with  other  magiftrates,  executing, 
f  Rome  confifted  of  the  fenate  propofing,  the  conch  or 
f  people  refolving,  and  too  often  debating,  which 
«  caufed  her  ftorms ;  as  alfo  of  the  confuls,  cenfors, 

*  aediles,  tribunes,  praetors,  quaeftors,  and  other  magi- 
I  ftrates,  executing.    yen\ce  confifts  of  the  fenate  or 

pregati 


»  Plut.  Vit.  Solon. 
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*  pregati  propofing,  and  fometimes  refolving  too ;  of 
!  the  great  council,  or  affembly  of  the  people,  in 
f  whom  the  refult  is  conftitutively,  as  alfo  of  the 

4  doge,  the  fignory,  the  cenfors,  the  dieci,  the  qua- 

*  zancies,  and  other  magiftrates,  executing.  The 

*  proceeding  of  the  commonwealths  of  Switzerland 
«  and  Holland  is  of  a  like  nature,  though  after  a 

*  more  obfcure  manner  :  for  the  foverainties,  whether 

*  cantons,  provinces,  or  cities,  which  are  the  people* 
f  fend  their  deputies  commiflioned  and  inftrucled  by 
t  themfelves  (wherein  they  referve  the  refult  in  their 
f  own  power)  to  the  provincial  or  general  convert 
f  tion  or  fenate,  when  the  deputies  debate,  but  have 
«  no  other  power  of  refult  than  what  was  conferred 

<  upon  them  by  the  people,  or  is  farther  conferred 
f  by  the  fame  upon  farther  occafion.  And  for  the 
«  executive  part  they  have  magiftrates  or  judges  in; 
«  every  canton,  province,  or  city,  befides  thofe  which 

5  are  more  public  and  relate  to  the  league,  as  for 
k  adjufting  controverfies  between  one  canton,  pro- 
t  vince,  or  city,  and  another ;  or  the  like  between 

<  fuch  perfons  as  are  not  of  the  fame  canton,  pro- 
«  vince,  or  city.' 

Thebes,  in  BceGtia,  anciently  a  monarchy,  was  after- 
wards changed  to  a  republic,  and  was  a  free  or  par- 
liamentary government  in  the  times  of  Pelopidas  and 
EpetminondaS)  who  raifed  it  to  great  eminence  among 
the  ftates  of  thofe  times,  and  at  whofe  demife  it  funk 
^igain  into  its  former  obfeurity  a. 

Carthage  was  undoubtedly  a  free,  or  parliamen- 
tary ftate,  without  a  king  ;  though  I  do  not  know, 
that  we  have  a  particular  account  of  its  conftitution 

from 
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from  any  antient  author,  Greeks  or  Latin ;  for  of  the 
country  itfelf  we  have  not  fo  much  as  the  name  of  a 
writer.  We  read  of  their  having  a  fenate,  and  of  a 
fatal  divifion  among  the  people  by  the  Hannonian  fac- 
tion, which  ruined  Hannibal's  fchemes,  and  prevented 
his  making  a  total  conqueft  of  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Canna  a. 

The  Roman  government  down  to  Julius  Cafar  was 
parliamentary.  Their  fenate  may  be  compared  to  our 
houfe  of  peers,  as  the  fenators  fat  for  life,  and  in 
their  own  right.  And  though  the  Romans  had  nothing 
©f  reprefentation  comparable  to  our  houfe  of  com- 
mons, fuppofing  our  houfe  of  commons  incorrupt 
and  independent ;  yet  reprefentation,  or  giving  the 
people  their  weight  in  government,  was  what  they 
intended  by  their  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  by  divid- 
ing the  people  into  curia,  comitia,  tribes,  &c.  The 
Roman  republic  was  but  half-formed,  and  the  formed 
part  was  the  leaft  valuable.  We  read  often  of  the 
tribunes  fending  the  confuls  to  prifon  $  and,  we  find 
the  fenate  depriving  the  tribunes  of  their  office  b. 
This  {hews  the  Roman  republic  to  have  been  miferably 
ill-balanced,  when  the  fenate  was  fometimes  above  the 
tribunes,  and  the  tribunes  fometimes  above  the  confuls. 
Romulus  had  originally  divided  the  people  into  three 
tribes,  and  each  of  thefe  into  ten  curia.  He  chofe 
one  fenator  himfelf,  and  ordered  each  of  the  tribes, 
and  curia  to  choofe  three,  which  amounted  to  100  in 
all.  None  but  patricians  could  be  fenators.  Thus  99 
of  the  100  fenators  owed  their  feats  to  the  people. 
When  the  100  Sabines  were  added,  they  were  all  patri- 
cians. 


a  See  the  Roman  Hiftorians  of  that  period* 
k  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  xiii.  p.  143. 
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cians,  and  all  chofcn  by  the  people.  When  Tarqumm 
Prifius9  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  people  at  his 
acceffion,  chofe  100  fenators  out  of  their  body ;  he 
ennobled  them  firft.    The  number  of  the  fenators  pro- 
bably continued  to  be  about  300  till  the  time  of  Sylla3 
530  years  from  Tarquinius  Prifcus.    Sylla  probably 
increafed  the  number  (by  bringing  in  men  for  his  pur- 
pofe)  to  above  400.    But  thefe  additional  fenators 
were  {till  chofen  by  the  people.    Catfar,  to  ftrengthen 
his  party,  increafed  the  fenate  to  900,  introducing  all 
forts  of  men,  as  new-made  citizens,  half-barbarous 
Gauls,  foldiers,  and  fons  of  freed-men.    It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  think  of  the  people's  having  any  hand 
in  this  tranfaaion.    For  in  C*far*s  time  the  army 
ruled  all.  And  laftly  the  triumvirs  increafed  the  fenate 
to  above  1000.    In  the  imperial  times  it  is  of  no 
confequence  what  the  number  of  the  fenate  was; 
becaufe  all  power  was  then  engroffed  by  the  emperors, 
and  the  fenate  was  an  empty  name;  that  mighty 
fenate,  of  which  Cintas,  Pyrrhuis  embaffador,  faidf 
it  feemed  to  him  an  affembly  of  kings ;  that  fenate, 
which  was  for  ages  the  fcourge  of  tyrants,  was  then 
become  a  mere  ergajiulum  of  flaves,  the  drudges,  the 
flatterers,  and  fupporters  of  tyrants. 

After  Coriolanus's  time,  A.  U.  C.  263,  the  plebei- 
ans became  eligible,  without  being  ennobled,  into  the 
fenate.  And  thofe  magistrates,  who  were  called  curule% 
had  the  privilege,  during  a  certain  time,  of  giving 
their  votes  in  the  fenate,  though  they  were  not 
fenators. 

The  Roman  fenators  voted  either  by  a  general  Aye 
or  No,  fitting  in  their  places,  or  by  feparately  declar- 
ing each  his  fententia,  as  the  cenfors  called  their  names  ; 
pr  by  dividing,  thofe  for  the  queftion  going  to  one  fide 

of 
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of  the  houfe,  and  thofe  againft  it  to  the  other,  which 
they  called,  ire  pcdibus  in  fententiam  tuam,  &c.  and  thofe 
fenators,  who  only  divided,  without  giving  their  rea- 
fons,  were  called  fenatores  pedarii  a. 

The  Roman  republic  was  indeed  never  fmiflied; 
For  the  caprice  of  the  multitude  was  left  to  operate  at 
random.    So  that  every  popular  demagogue  had  it  in 
his  power  to  fpirit  up  the  multitude  to  whatever  pitch 
of  madnefs  might  fuit  his  ambitious,  or  interefted  views. 
Nor  was  the  general  fenfe  of  the  Roman  people  known 
by  the  fluctuating  violence  of  the  mob  of  the  capital, 
who  were  often  deceived,  and  often  influenced,  by 
largefles  of  com,  or  by  mews  of  gladiators  ;  but  who 
had  more  weight  in  the  government,  than  the  confuls, 
fenate,  and  all  the  citizens  of  Italy  and  the  other  Ro- 
?nan  dominions.    The  error  confifted  in  the  want  of 
a  regular  fubdivifion,  and  reprefentation  of  the  people. 
The  body  of  the  people  of  property  ought  to  have 
in  their  own  hands  the  government  of  themfelves* 
But  the  multitude  in  one  great  and  debauched  city- 
ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  the  body  of  the  people. 
The  tribunitial  power  was  too  great.    The  appeals 
to  the  people  at  large,  and  their  voting  at  large,  was 
what  firft  opened  a  door  for  the  contelts  of  Sylla  and 
Marius,  and  of  Cafar  and  Pompey9  which  overfet 
liberty. 

The  great  error  in  the  Roman  republic  was,  That 
the  people,  or  plebeians  were  not  reprefented,  but 
voted  in  a  colle&ive  body  ;  which  occafioned  conti- 
nual tumult  and  confufion.  They  aflembled  in  innu- 
merable multitudes,  and  forced  their  tribunes  upon 

whau 
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whatever  their  licentious  fancy  dictated.  They  had 
no  reading;  confequently  were  very  ignorant;  and 
often  chofe  the  worft  meafure,  when  the  fenators,  if 
left  to  themfelves,  would  have  chofen  much  better 
for  them. 

The  Gauls  to  Pharamtmd's  time,  who  died  A.  D. 
428,  managed  all  affairs  in  the  afTembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, where  they  fet  up  and  dethroned  their  kings  at  >. 

their  pleafure. 

The  power  of  the  French  kings  was  antiently  re- 
trained within  very  narrow  limits.    Liberty  was  the 
fame  in  France,  as  in  all  the  GotMc  ftates.    The  power 
was  in  the  afTembly  of  the  ftates.     The  frequent 
calling  of  general  aflemblies  was  thought  inconvenient. 
Therefore  they  had  Handing  committees,  which  gave 
rife  to  the  parliaments  of  France,    The  parliament  of 
Paris  firft  attended  the  king,  then  was  fixed  to  Paris, 
for  convenience.    They  formerly  judged  the  peers  and 
great  men  of  the  kingdom,  over  whom  the  king  had 
no  power,  becaufe  they  were  to  be  tried  by  their  peers. 
All  the  great  officers  of  ftate  took  their  oaths  in  par- 
liament; not  bound  perfonally  to  the  king,  but  in  his 
political  capacity.    Laws  had  no  force,  unlefs  they 
regiftered  them.    The  efficiency  of  all  thofe  checks  is 
now  loft.    No  afTembly  of  the  ftates  now  heard  of. 
Parliaments  are  only  the  fhadow  of  what  they  were. 
Their  tyrant  has  the  liberties  of  the  fubjecT:  entirely  at 
his  mercy  ;  imprifons  whom  he  pleafes ;  fets  up  what 
judges  he  pleafes,  to  try  whom  he  pleafes,  and  con- 
vict them  of  what  crime  he  pleafes.    The  great 
officers  take  the  oaths  to  him,  and  are  refponfible  to 
him,   and  not  at  all,  as  formerly,  to  the  people. 
This  is  the  work  of  Richelieu  a. 

Advices 
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Advices  from  France  *  Jan.  1773,  %nify>  that  the 
princes  of  the  blood  have  yielded  to  the  court,  and 
that  the  parliaments  of  France  will  be  aboliflied  to  the 
very  name :  the  thing  has  long  been  loft.  This  aboli- 
tion has  accordingly  taken  place  lince. 

The  three  eftates  of  France,  in  their  times  of  free- 
dom, were,  1.  The  clergy  (they  will  always  be  upper- 
moft.)  2.  The  nobility.  3.  The  deputies  of  the 
provinces. 

According  to  the  original  fyftem  of  the  Franks* 
every  free  fubjecT:  was  entituled  to  fome  mare  in  go- 
vernment, either  in  perfon,  or  by  reprefentation a. 

Frequent  conventions  of  the  ftates  of  Denmark, 
when  that  country  was  free,  were  a  fundamental  arti- 
cle of  the  Danijb  conftitution.  They  confulted  con- 
cerning matters  of  government,  laws,  peace  and  war, 
taxes,  and  promotions  to  offices  b. 

The  Swedijh  government  has  always  been  upon  a 
parliamentary,  or  free  plan.  In  that  country,  till  the 
revolution  in  1772,  four  eftates  made  the  laws,  viz, 
IOOO  noblefie,  100  ecclefiaftics  (juft  100  too  many)  150 
citizens,  and  about  250  peafants  c.  They  had  no 
mobility  before  A,  D.  1560.  Voltaire  obferves,  that 
Charles  XI.  was  the  firft  abfolute  prince  in  Sweden, 
and  Charles  XII.  his  grandfon,  the  laft. 

e  In  Sweden,  the  fupreme  power  is  vefted,  not  in 
c  the  king,  but  the  fenate,  which  is  no  other  than  a 

*  committee  of  twelve  chofen  out  of  the  eftates,  or 
e  parliament  of  the  kingdom,  to  controul  the  king  in 

*  all  actions,  which  they  diflike  d, 

«  The 

a  Mod.  Univ.  Hist,  xxiii.  396. 

b  Ibid,  xxxii.  18. 

c  Volt.  Ess.  sur  1'Hist.  iv.  241. 
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<  The  Bolognefe,  A.  D.  1200,  had  lively  ideas  of 
c  the  Roman  republic.  They  had  confuls,  whofe 
't  powers  were  like  thofe  of  Rome ;  and  many  inferior 

*  magiftrates,  whom  they  leldom  fufFered  to  continue 
c  in  power  above  a  year  V  In  a  time  of  public  dan- 
ger they  continued  them  feveral  ycarsj  if  they  thought 
them  wife  and  faithful  b. 

Mar/elites*  like  Holland,  was  a  free  republic  planted 
by  a  fet  of  brave  people  flying  from  flavery  c» 

Grotius  d  celebrates  the  Dutch,  for  that*  like  the 
antient  Romans,  they  have  always  been  againft  kingly 
government.  That  in  the  times  of  Cafar,  the  com- 
mands of  the  people  had  as  much  poWer  over  the  prin- 
qpes,  or  eleded  chiefs,  as  theirs  over  the  people, 
Non  minus  in  ipfos  juris,  &c. e  Gretius  quotes  Tacitus  f, 
who  obferves,  that  all  the  Germans  were  for  liberty, 
and  that  by  liberty  the  Romans  meant  republican 
government,  is  evident  from  Tacitus's  expremon, 
«  Urbem  Romam  a  principio,  &c.  Rome  was  originally 
c  under  kingly  government.  Liberty*  (in  oppofitiort. 
to  monarchy)  c  and  the  confular  power  were  efta- 

*  blimed  by  Brutus and  from  Lucan  g,  4  Liber- 
'  tas  ultra  Tanaim,  &c.  Liberty'  (after  the  decifive 
battle)    c  fled  beyond  the  Don  and  the  Rhine  ;  and 

*  what  is  now  poflefled  by  the  German  and  Scythian,  fo 

*  often  obtained  at  the  expence  of  our  blood,  is  denied 

*  to  us.' 

The  Spanijh  cortes  were  much  the  fame  as  our  par- 
liaments, compofed  of  prelates,  matters  of  the  military 
Vol.  I.  C  orders, 


a  Mod.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxvii.  3,  b  Ibid.  14. 

<  Ubb.  Emm.  ii.  285. 

J -De  ANTiqy.  Reip.  Batav.  cap.  ii. 

e  Cue/.  Bell.  Gall.  v.  f  De  Morib.  Germ* 
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orders,  nobles,  and  reprefentatives  fent  from  the  cities, 
and  towns  (no  mention  of  counties).  No  act  could 
pafs  unlefs  they  were  unanimous  as  our  juries.  And 
the  acts  muft  be  confirmed  by  the  king.  They  were 
affembled  by  fummons  from  the  king  and  privy  coun- 
cil, and  difiblved  by  order  of  the  prefident  of  the 
council.  But  a  committee  of  eight  fat  ftill.  They 
have  been  rarely  called  fince  1647.  Their  laft  fitting 
was  in  1/13.  They  were  laid  afide  by  Charles  V . 
becaufe  they  would  grant  no  money,  and  becaufe 
he  found  he  could  raife  money  without  them.  The 
Vifigoths  governed  in  Spain  about  350  years,  termi- 
nating about  A.  D.  700.  During  that  period,  Spain 
•was  very  refpectable.  Her  government  was  free  j 
her  church  more  pure  than  others,  from  popifh  fu per- 
il ition,  rejecting  the  pope's  fupremacy.  Her  mo- 
narchs,  elective  and  limited,  as  in  almoft  all  the 
Gothic  ftates,  commanded  the  army,  called  general 
councils,  propofed  the  fubie&s  to  be  confidered,  gave 
their  fanclion  to  laws,  gave  out  edicts  merely  execu- 
tive, coined  money,  gave  employments,  conferred 
honours ;  but  all  under  correction  of  the  general 
council,  who  could  fet  afide  any  of  the  king's  acts  a. 
All  the  northern  nations  had  fuch  a  mixed  form  of 
government,  in  which  no-  money  could  be  raifed,  nor 
laws  made,  or  repealed,  but  with  their  confent.  Spain 
is  now  under  abfolute  government,  occafioned  by  the 
timidity  of  the  Cq/ii'ians>  who  finally  gave  up  the 
caufe  of  liberty  on  a  defeat  in  war,  between  them  and 
Charles  V.  which  lafted  only  two  years  (the  Butch 
fought  for  liberty  70  years).  Charles  told  the  cortes, 
he  wanted  them  to  grant  him  fupplies  firft,-  and  then  he 

would 
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would  pafs  their  bills.  The  wretched  Caflilians  gave 
up  the  point,  and  voted  their  tyrant,  whom  they  ought 
to  have  deftroyed,  almcft  half  a  million  fterling.  Such 
is  the  inertia  of  mankind  a. 

The  cortes  of  Portugal  have  long  fince  fold  to  the 
crown  their  part  in  the  legiflature*  Their  govern- 
ment, which  was  once  free  and  parliamentary,  is  now 
unmixed  defpotifm,  and  their  cortes  like  the  parlia- 
ments of  France b.  The  ceremony  of  giving  Don 
Jlonzo  I.  of  Portugal  the  kingdom,  by  the  public 
approbation  of  the  people,  A.  D.  1140,  exhibited  a 
glorious  fpirit  in  both  king  and  people  c. 

The  Helvetic  confederacy  is  the  moil  confiderable 
republican  or  parliamentary  government,  after  the 
Venetian  d.  The  Swifs  cantons  are  not,  properly 
fpeaking,  a  republic,  but  an  union  of  feveral  repub- 
lics. But  they  have  a  common  affembly,  in  which  all 
matters  interefting  to  the  whole  community  are  de- 
bated ;  whatever  is  there  determined  by  the  majority, 
binds  the  whole  ;  they  all  agree  in  making  peace,  and 
declaring  war  ;  and  the  laws  and  cuftoms,  which  pre- 
vail throughout  the  Swifs  cantons,  are  (excepting  the 
difference  in  religion  between  the  proteftant  and 
popifh  provinces)  nearly  the  fame  e.  There  are,  in- 
deed, fome  differences  both  in  conftitution  and  admi- 
niftration.  But  fo  are  there  differences  between  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  the  numerous  colonies,  which 
compofe  the  Britijh  dominion  5  nay  there  are  differences 
between  the  cuftoms  in  the  feveral  counties  of  Eng- 
land. All  this  (hews,  contrary  to  a  common  preju- 
C  a  <*ice> 


a  Mod.  Univ.  Hist,  xliii.  365. 

b  Ibid.  389.  c  Ibid,  xxn,  25. 
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dice,  that  the  largeft  dominions,  as  well  as  the 
fmalleft,  may  be  adminiftred  in  the  republican  form 
with  as  much  fuccefs  as  in  the  monarchical.  The 
Roman  republic  took  in  a  much  greater  extent  of 
dominion  than  many  modern  kingdoms  put  together  ; 
and  was,  with  all  its  imperfections,  as  well  admini- 
fkred,  to  fay  the  leaft,  as  rnofi  monarchies  have  been. 
But  this  is  matter  of  fpeculation  merely. 

The  diet  of  Poland  is  constitutionally  compofed  of 
king,  fenate,  bifhops,  and  deputies  of  the  landholders 
of  every  palatinate.  Every  owner  of  three  acres  of 
land  has  a  vote  for  a  member.  And  the  majority 
carries  every  point.  But  in  the  general  diet,  unani- 
mity is  necefiary.  Every  palatinate  (without  regard 
to  the  towns  in  it)  fends  three  members.  The  indi- 
gent gentry  are  always  directed  by  fome  perfon  of 
iuperior  fortune,  influence,  or  ability.  The  diet  of 
Poland  confifts  of  an  upper  and  lower  houfe.  The 
upper  houfe  contains  the  fenate,  the  fuperior  clergy, 
2nd  the  great  officers ;  the  lower  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  palatinates  a.  An  edict  by  king  Jagellon,  who 
reigned  in  the  16th  century,  found  contrary  to  his 
coronation  oath,  was  hewn  in  pieces  before  his  face 
by  the  Polijb  fabres  b.  The  Polijh  nobility  will  not 
give  up  the  privilege  of  electing  their  kings,  though 
they  always  elect:  the  hereditary  fuccefTor  c.  By  this 
they  imprefs  their  kings  with  the  idea  of  obligation 
to  their  fubjects  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  heir  to 
the  crown  is  properly  educated. 

When 


a  Mod.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxiv.  io.  b  Ibid.  52^ 
c  Stanijl,  Krzijlanowic,  Polon.  Descr.  p.  27, 
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When  liberty  began  to  dawn  (fays  Voltaire)  3  abo|? 
A.  D.  1300,  the  ftates  general  of  France,  the  parlia- 
ment of  England*  the  ftates  of  jfrragon  and  Hungary* 
and  the  diets  of  the  German  empire  were  all  nearly 
on  the  fame  foot,  as  to  the  privileges  and  confequence 
of  the  third  eftate.  [We  have  feen  fome  difference 
arife  fince  the  above  period.  Let  Britain  take  care, 
left  fhe  come  into  the  condition,  into  which  thote 
ftates  are  fallen.] 

France  (fays  the  fame  author)  b  was  once  governed 
as  England  is  now.  The  kings  affembled  the  ftates. 
In  the  year  1355,  they  made  their  king  John  fign  a 
charter  much  like  the  Magna  Charta  of  England. 

There  was  fcarce  an  abfolute  prince  in  Europe, 
about  the  13th  century.  But  the  nobles  were  tyrants, 
and  the  feudal  tenures  univerfal  c.  In  fhort,  to  ufe 
the  words  of  the  great  Jig.  Sidney  d,  «  In  Germany* 
«  France*  Spain-*  Sweden*  Denmark*  Poland*  Hungary* 
«  Bohemia*  Scotland*  England*  and  generally  all  the 

<  nations,  that  have  lived  under  the  gothic  polity,  this 

<  fupreme  power  has  been  in  their  general  aflemblies 
*  under  the  name  of  diets,  cortes,  fenates,  parlia- 
c  ments,  &c. 


a  Ess.  sur.  1'Hist. 
c  Mod.  Univ.  Hist, 
*  On  Gov.  p.  37S. 
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BOOK  tit 
Of  Parliaments. 

CHAP.  I. 

Parliaments  irregular  and  deficient,  i,  By  Eft  a- 
blijhment.  2,  By  Abufe.  By  Eft ablifhment  they 
ere  an  inadequate  Reprefentation  of  the  People, 
and  their  Period  is  too  long.  By  Abufe  they  are 
corrupt. 

PArliaments  in  England  have  been  of  very  fluctu- 
ating importance  in  different  ages.  It  was  long 
before  they  got  to  what  might  be  called  a  bearing. 
And  even  now,  there  is  in  them  infinitely  more  wrong 
than  right,  as  will  too  manifeftly  appear  by  what 
follows. 

Parliaments  are  irregular  and  deficient,  i ,  by  eftablifh- 
rnent ;  and  2,  by  abufe.  When  I  diftinguifh  between 
the  irregularities  and  deficiencies  in  our  parliaments 
by  eftablifhment,  and  by  abufe,  I  mean  by  the  former 
fuch  irregularities  and  deficiencies  as  are  known  and 
avowed,  as  their  too  great  length,  their  being  an 
inadequate  reprefentation,  &c.  By  the  latter,  I  mean 
thofe  which  have  infenfibly  crept  in,  and  prevail 
through  connivance,  as  corruption  at  elections,  and  in 
the  houfe,  &c. 

It  is  juftly  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume,  That  whatever, 
m  government,  is  publicly  allowed  at  any  particular 
I  period,. 
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period,  may  be  faid  to  be  conftitutional  at  that  period, 
cfpecially  (it  may  be  added)  if  it  has  been  regu- 
larly and  openly  introduced  and  eftablifhed  by  appro- 
bation of  the  majority  of  thofe,  who  have  the  power 
of  eftablifhing  it. 

The  lengthening  of  parliaments  from  annual  to 
-triennial,  and  from  triennial  to  feptennial,  is  undoubt- 
edly an  abufe  (of  which  more  hereafter)  but  being 
avowedly  erfecled  at  firft,  and  allowed  fince,  this 
abufe  becomes  conftitutional. 

But  the  buying  of  boroughs,  and  of  votes  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  was  never  fairly  eftablifhed,  nor 
openly  avowed  as  a  regular  proceeding,  and  is  there- 
fore a  mere  abufe,  and  not  a  conftitutional  error. 

Almoft  all  political  eftablifhments  have  been  the 
creatures  of  chance  rather  than  of  wifdom.  There 
are  few  inftances  of  a  people  forming  for  themfelves 
a  conftitution  from  the  foundation.  Therefore  it  is 
impofiible  to  fay  what  would  be  the  efFecl:  of  a  perfect 
commonwealth;  there  being  no  example  of  fuch  a 
phenomenon.  The  common  courfe  of  thofe  matters 
has  been,  that  either  a  people  have  emigrated  from  an 
pld  eftablifhed  government,  and  have  wrought  into  their 
new  fyftem  of  politics  the  errors  and  deficiencies, 
which  had  crept  into  the  old  ;  or  a  few  wife  and  good 
men  have  undertaken  to  repair  and  patch  up  a  crazy 
conftitution  ;  and  then,  like  Solon,  they  found  them- 
felves obliged  to  be  content  with  as  good  a  conftitu- 
tion as  the  people  would  bear,  inftead  of  fuch  an  one 
as  a  wife  legiflator  could  frame,.  And  in  eftablifhing 
this  conftitution,  they  have  been  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  violence  of  party,  and  the  blindnefs  of  prejudice, 
and  to  fufFer  various  particulars  to  be  eftablifhed  con- 
trary to  their  own  better  judgment.  So  that  the 
C  4  machine 
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machine  of  government  being  puttied  one  way  by  one 
party,  and  the  contrary  by  another,  is  at  lafl  pufhed 
into  a  bog,  or  fet  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  left 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  like  the  hanging  tower  of 
P/fa,  to  be  propped  and  fhored  up  by  poflerity.  This 
is  in  part  the  cafe  of  our  own  conflitution,  efpeci- 
ally  with  refpecl  to  the  commons  houfe  of  parliament. 
If  there  be  in  a  fhip  at  fea  ten  leaks,  to  flop  nine 
of  them  will  not  put  the  crew  in  a  ftate  of  fafety  ; 
though  they  mufl  perhaps  be  flopped  one  after  another, 
they  muft  all  be  flopped,  elfe  the  confequence  is 
obvious ; 

Recipient  inimicum  imbrem,  &c.  ViRG. 

There  are  feveral  frightful  leaks  in  the  great  vefTel 
of  the  Brittfi  ftate,  which,  if  they  be  not  *// flopped 
mufl  fink  it. 

The  grievances  requiring  redrefs,  which  refpecT: 
parliament,  are  chiefly  thefe :  i.  By  eflablimment 
they  are  in  no  refpe&  a  reprefentation  of  the  property 
of  the  people,  2.  Their  period  is,  likewife  by  efla- 
blifhment,  of  an  enormous  length.  3.  They  are,  by 
abufe,  corrupt,  or  fallen  under  an  undue  influence 
both  as  to  the  election  of  members,  and  their  voting 
in  the  houfe. 


CHAP.  II. 

Inadequate  Reprefentation,  its  Difadv  ant  ages, 

WHEN  our  ancestors  firft  propofed  government 
by  reprefentation,  it  is  certain,  they  intended 
adequate  reprefentation  s  for  no  other  deferves  the  name, 
pr  anfwers  the  end. 

*  Every 
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«  Every  Englijhman  (fays  Sir  Thomas  Smith  *)  is 
<  intended  to  be  prefent  in  parliament,  either  in  per- 
f  fon,  or  by  procuration  and  atturney,  of  what  pre- 
«  eminence,  ftate,  dignity,  or  quality  foever  he  be, 
f  from  the  prince  to  the  loweft  perfon  of  England. 
f  And  the  confent  of  the  parliament  is  taken  to  be 

*  every  man's  confent.' 
«  In  a  free  ftate  (fays  judge  Blackftone  h)  every  man, 

«  who  is  fuppofed  a  free  agent'  (that  is,  not,  through 
poverty,  abfolutely  dependent  on  the  will  of  another) 
f  ought  to  be,  in  fome  meafure,  his  own  governor, 
«  and  therefore  a  branch,  at  leaft,  of  the  legiflatjve 

*  power  ought  to  refide  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
c  people.' 

It  is  evident,  that  inadequate  reprefentation  in  par- 
liament is  utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  idea  of  free 
government.  For  a  people  governed  contrary  to  their 
inclination,  or  by  perfons,  to  whom  they  have  given 
no  commiffion  for  that  purpofe,  are,  in  the  properen: 
fenfe  of  the  phrafe,  an  enflaved  people,  if  ever  there 
was  an  en-flayed  people. 

<  II  eft  efentiel  de  fixer,  8fc.  It  is  neceflary'  (fays  the 
excellent  Montefquieu  c)  c  to  fix  tfye  number  of  citi- 

*  zens  whp  are  to  vote ;  otherwife  it  is  uncertain 

*  whether  the  people,  or  only  a  part  of  the  people, 
<  have  given  their  fenfe.'  (We  know  full  well,  that  it 
is  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  people  of  England  whofe 
votes  fill  the  houfeof  reprefentatives,  and  that  the  votes 
of  both  electors  and  members  are  moft  barefacedly 
influenced.)    c  At  Sparta,  the  fenfe  of  the  people  was 

*  collected  from  a  fuffrage  of  10,000.    At  Rome,  this 

*  was 


a  Com.  Wealth  of  Eng.  37. 

*  Black/},  Comm.  i.  158. 

j  Mcniefij.  L'espr.  des  LOIX,  I.  13. 
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c  was  neglected  -y  which  was  one  great  caufe  of  its 
4  ruin.' 

To  compare  great  things  with  fmall,  could  the 
Eafl  India  company  be  faid  to  be  eftablifhed  on  3 
proper  foot,  if  100  proprietors,  whofe  flock  amount- 
ed in  all  to  5,000  /.  had  the  power  of  choof- 
ing  the  court  of  directors  againft  the  votes  of  5000 
proprietors,  whofe  flock  was.  worth  5,000*000  /.  and 
if  the  court  of  directors,  when  chofen,  poflefled 
abfolute  power  without  appeal,  and  thought  them- 
felves refponfible  to  no  fet  of  men  upon  earth  ? 
Or  if  a  friendly  fociety  confirming  of  100  members 
found  that  the  whole  power  of  the  fociety  was  en- 
grofTed  by  3  members  ;  and  that  the  others  could 
obtain  nothing  they  wanted,  or  in  the  manner  they 
wifhed  to  have  it;  could  this  fociety  be,  with  any 
fhadow  of  propriety,  called  free  ?  That  parliamen- 
tary representation  on  its  prefent  foot,  is  as  inconfif- 
tent  with  liberty,  will  appear  but  too  clearly  in  the 
feque]. 

That  a  part  of  the  people,  a  fmall  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  mod  needy  and  dependent  part  of  the 
people,  fhould  engrofs  the  power  of  electing  legiflators, 
and  deprive  the  majority,  and  the  independent  part 
of  the  people  of  their  right,  which  is,  to  choofe 
legiflators  for  themfelves  and  the  minority  and  depen- 
dent part  of  the  people,  is  the  grofTeft  injuflice  that 
Can  be  imagined. 

Every  government,  to  have  a  reafonable  expec- 
tation of  permanency,  ought  to  be  founded  in  truth, 
jujlice,  and  the  reafon  of  things.  Our  admirable  con- 
flitution,  the  envy  of  Europe,  is  founded  in  injujiice. 
Eight  hundred  individuals  rule  all,  themfelves  accoun- 
table to  none.    Of  thefe  about  300  are  born  rulers, 

whether 
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whether  qualified  or  not.  Of  the  others,  a  great 
many  are  feaid  to  be  elefled  by  a  handful  of  beggars 
inftead  of  the  number  and  property,  who  have  the 
ricrht  to  be  the  eleftors.  And  of  thefe  pretended 
eleaors,  the  greateft  part  are  obliged  to  choofe  the 
perfon  nominated  by  fome  lord,  or  by  the  minifter. 
Inftead  of  the  power's  returning  annually  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  or,  to  fpeak  properly  of  the 
boroughs,  the  lengthening  of  parliament  to  fepten- 
nial,  has  deprived  them  of  fix  parts  in  feven  of  their 
power ;  and  if  the  power  returned  annually,  as  it 
ought,  all  the  people  would  ftill  have  reafon  to  complain, 
put  the  handful,  who  vote  the  members  into  the  houfe. 

In  confequence  of  the  inadequate  ftate  of  reprefen- 
tation,  the  fenfe  of  the  people  may  be  grofly  mif- 
apprehended,  or  mifreprefented,  and  it  may  turn  out 
to  be  of  very  little  confequence,  that  members  were 
willing  to  obey  the  inftruaions  of  their  conftituents  ; 
Jjecaufe  that  would  not  be  obeying  the  general  fe.nfe 
of  the  people.    For  the  people^  are  not  their  confti- 
tuents.   The  people  of  England  are  the  innumerable 
multitude  which  fills,  like  one  continued  city,  a  great 
part  of  Middle/ex,  Kent  and  Surry,   the  countlefs 
inhabitants  of  the  vaft  ridings  of  Torkjhire,  the  mul- 
titudes, who  fwarm  in  the  cities  and  great  towns 
of  Bripl,  Liverpool,  Manchepr,  Birmingham,  Ely, 
and  others  ;   fome  of  which  places  have  no  repre- 
fentatives  at  all,  and  the  reft  are  unequally  repre- 
fented.    Thefe  places  comprehend  the  greateft  part 
of  the  people.    Whereas  the  inftruaions  would  be 
fent  from  the  hungry  boroughs  of  Cornwd,  Devon- 
Jbire,  &c.    In  fhort,  the  fenfe  of  the  conftituents 
would  be,  at  beft,  only  the  fenfe  of  a  few  thou-, 
fends  i  whereas  it  ought  to  be  that  of  feveral  hun- 
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dreds  of  thoufands,  as  will  be  very  clearly  made  out 
by  and  by. 

c  Neither  in  Scotland  nor  England  (fays  Rapin  z)  are 
«  the  refolutions  of  parliament  to  "be  always  confidered 

*  as  the  fen fe  of  the  nation.    It  is  a  defect  of  the 

*  constitution  of  both  hou  fes,  that  the  members  of 
c  parliament  receive  no  inftructions  from  their  electors. 

*  The  moment  they  are  met,  they  become  mafters 

*  and  fovereigns  of  thofe  by  whom  they  are  chofen, 

*  and  palm  upon  the  nation  their  own  decifions  for 
■<  thofe  of  the  public,  though  they  are  often  contrary 

*  to  the  fentiments  and  interefts  of  the  people  they 

*  reprefent.  Inftances  are  fo  frequent,  that  I  need 
«  not  flay  to  prove  what  I  advance.'  *  It  muft  not 
be  imagined  (fays  he  b)  that  then/  (in  the  times  of 
Henry  VIII.)  *  any  more  than  at  this  day,  whatever 
<  the  parliament  did  was  agreeable  to  the  generai 
c  opinion  of  the  nation.     The  reprefentative  was 

*  chofen  as  at  prefent,  without  any  inftruc"tion  con- 

*  cerning  the  points  to  be  debated  in  parliament, 
«  nay  without  the  people's  knowing  any  thing  of 
c  them.     Thus  the  houfe  of  commons  had,   as  I 

*  may  fay,  an  unlimited  power  to  determine  by  a 

*  majority  of  votes,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  lords 

*  and  affent  of  the  king,  what  they  deemed  proper 

*  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.'  [In  our  times  (the 
prefent  always  excepted)  what  they  deem  proper  for 
the  welfare  of  the  junto.]  4  There  was  no  neceflity 
4  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  what  the  court  defired, 
4  of  having  the  confent  of  the  people,  but  only  the 
4  majority  of  voices  in  both  houfes.  Hence  it  is  eafy 
4  to  conceive,  that  the  court  ufed  all  imaginable  means 
4  to  caufe  fuch  members  to  be  elected,  as  were  in 

4  their 


*  Rapin,  II.  583. 
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?  their  fentiments.  This  is  now,  and  ever  will  be 
c  practifed,  till  fome  cure  is  found  for  this  inconvcv 
*•  nience.  I  call  it  an  inconvenience,  becaufe  it  hap- 
I  pens  fometimes  that  the  parliament  pafTes  acts  con* 

*  trary  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  nation.' 

Under  a  whig  miniftry  (fays  the  fame  author  a)  we 
fee  a  whig  parliament  chofen,  under  a  tory  miniftry  a 
tory  parliament.  fi  It  has  frequently  happened,  that  the 
«  refolutions  of  the  lower  houfe  have  been  directly  con- 

*  trary  to  the  fentiments  of  the  people,  whom  they 
c  reprefented.    So  it  is  not  the  people,  or  commons  of 

*  England  that  mare  the  legiflative  power  with  the  king 

*  and  peers  ;  but  the  reprefentatives,  who  enjoy  a  pri- 
e  vilege,  which  belongs  only  to  the  people  in  gene- 

*  ral,  to  whom  however  they  are  not  accountable  for 

*  their  conduct:.  All  they  can  fuffer,  if  they  have 
c  acted  in  parliament  contrary  to  the  fenfe  of  theii? 

*  county*  or  borough,  is  not  to  be  elected  again  V 

Parliament  under  Henry  VIII.  confirmed  the  demo-' 
Hticm  of  the  papal  power  over  England,  and  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  religious  houfes  ;  under  Edward  VI. 
demolished  popery  j  under  Mary,  fet  it  up  again ; 
under  Elizabeth,  overthrew  it  a  fecond  time.  So  we 
have  feen  parliament  ftamp  the  Americans,  then  unftamj> 
them,  and  then  tax  them  in  a  new  manner.  Parli- 
ament has  not,  in  thefe  fudden  doings  and  undoings, 
followed  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  The  unfteady  peo- 
ple are  not  fo  unfteady  as  this  comes  to.  In  former 
times,  parliament  was  too  much  overawed  by  the 
authority  of  kings :  in  latter  times,  too  much  fwayed 
by  minijlerial  influence ;  and  all  this  in  confequence 
of  its  being  in  no  refpect  a  juft  and  accountable  repre- 
sentative of  the  people. 


*  Rapin,  ii.  8c6. 


b  Ibid, 
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c  In  former  ages'  (fays  Mr.  Cornwall?  in  the  houfe," 
J.  D.  1685.)  i  the  complexion  of  this  houfe 
might  have  been  depended  on  as  a  true  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  inclinations  of  the  people  but  by  what- 
ever magic  art  it  has  been  brought  about,  the  cafe 
is  now  dire&ly  contrary.  The  complexion  of  this 
affembly  is  always  the  fame  with  that  of  our  mini- 
Jlers.  We  adopt  all  their  meafures.  We  applaud 
every  ftep  of  their  conduct.  We  are  angry  with 
thofe  they  happen  to  be  angry  with.  We  enquire 
when  they  fet  us  on  ;  and  We  ftop  when  they  fay,  Yoii 
have  gone  far  enough.  Sir,  we  have  had  for  many 
years  paft  a  courfe  of  moft  excellent  minifters.  or  this 
"houfe  has  by  fome  magic  art  been  rendered  blind 
to  their  failings.  I  fay  fome  magic  art,  for  if  by 
any  art  we  have  been  rendered  remifs  in  our  duty, 
it  muft  have  been  by  fome  art  of  the  Devil  permitted 
by  God  Almighty  for  the  punifliment  of  our  fins ; 
and  if  fo,  I  hope  he  will  difpel  the  enchantment, 
before  we  have  blindly  run  ourfelves  into  irrecover- 
able perdition.' 

The  nation  in  general  difapproved  of  the  prcceed- 
ngs  of  the  tory  commons,  A.  D.  170I,  and  the 
juftices  of  peace,  grand  jury,  freeholders,  &c.  of  Kent 
prefented  a  petition,  lamenting  the  divifions  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  reflexions  caft  upon  the  king 
(by  the  commons)  recommending  union,  attention  to 
the  fenfe  of  the  people,  fupplies,  &c.  The  houfe 
votes  it  fcandalous,  infolent,  feditious,  tending  to 
deftroy  the  cortftitution  of  parliament,  and  to  fubvert 
the  eftablifhed  government  of  thefe  realms.  They 
ordered  the  gentlemen,  who  prefented  it,  to  be  taken 

into 
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into  cuftody.  One  efcaped.  It  was  apprehended  that 
force  would  be  ufed  to  refcue  the  others.  The  houfe 
orders  them  to  the  gatehoufe,  and  addreffes  the  king 
to  iflue  his  proclamation  for  apprehending  Colepepper 
again,  and  for  putting  out  of  the  commimon  of  the 
peace  and  lieutenancy  fuch  of  the  petitioners  as  were 
in  them.  Then  the  legion  letter  was  fent  to  the 
fpeaker,  which  begun  thus,  c  Gentlemen,  it  were  to 
«  be  wifhed  you  were  men  of  that  temper,  and  pof- 

*  feffed  of  fo  much  honour,  as  to  bear  with  the  truths 

*  though  it  be  againft  you,  efpecially  from  us,  who 

*  have  fo  much  right  to  tell  it  to  you  :  But  fince 
c  even  petitions  to  you  from  your  mailers  (for  fuch 
4  are  the  people  who  chufe  you)  are  fo  haughtily 

*  received  as  with  the  committing  the  authors  to  ille- 
«  gal  cuftody  ;  you  mult  give  us  leave  to  give  you 

*  this  fair  notice  of  your  mifbehaviour.    If  you  think 

*  fit  to  rectify  your  errors,  you  will  do  welly  and 
c  pombly  may  hear  no  more  of  us  5  but  if  not,  aflura 

*  yourfelves  the  nation  will  not  long  hide  their  refent- 
s  ments.    And  though  there  are  no  ftated  proceed- 

*  ings  to  bring  you  to  your  duty,  yet  the  great  lav/ 

*  of  reafon  fays,  and  all  nations  allow,  that  whatever 

*  power  is  above  law,  is  burdenfome  and  tyrannical, 
«  and  may  be  reduced  by  extra-judicial  methods.  You 

*  are  not  above  the  people's  refentment ;  they  that 
«  made  you  members  may  reduce  you  to  the  fame 

*  rank  from  whence  they  ehofe  you,  and  may  give  you 
4  a  tafte  of  their  abufed  kindnefs  in  terms  you  may 

*  not  be  pleafed  with,  &c. a' 

The  imprifoning  of  the  Kentijh  petitioners  was 
afterwards  condemned  in  parliament.    Yet  the  com- 
mons 
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mons  condemned  the  petition  itfelf,  and  refolved,  that 
to  aflert,  that  the  houfe  of  commons  is  not  the  only 
reprefentative  of  the  commons  of  England,  or  that  the 
commons  have  no  power  of  commitment,  but  over 
their  own  members,  or  to  reflect  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  houfe,  or  of  any  member  in  the  houfe,  are 
high  violations  of  the  privileges  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons ai  All  this  is  the  heighth  of  defpotifm,  and  is 
indeed  inconfiftent  with  itfelf. 

Queen  drive,  in  her  anfwer  to  the  pari i amen t'3 
addrefs,  A.  D.  1714,  fays,  She  efteems  the  addrefs  and 
approbation  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  undoubted 
voice  of  her  people.  But  the  lords  in  their  firft  addrefs 
to  George  L  fay,  c  It  was  by  no  means  to  be  imputed 
*  to  the  nation  in  general.'  And  the  commons  in* 
]efs  than  a  year  afterwards,  faid,  c  As  that  difhonour 
«  cannot  in  jufticebe  imputed  to  the  whole  nation,  kc.' 
All  this  fhews  that  a  parliament  may  have  one  intereft,' 
and  the  nation  another.  This  could  not  be,  if  par- 
liaments were  really  what  it  is  pretended  they  are  b. 

«  The  treaty  of  Utrecht'  (fays  the  duke  of  Argylec; 
in  the  houfe  of  peers,  A.  D.  1739)  c  was  approved  of 
«  by  a  majority  in  both  houfes  of  parliament.  I  remem- 
«  ber,  I  then  difapprcved  of  it,  and  gave  my  fenti- 

<  ments  very  freely  in  chis  houfe  againft  it  5  and  I 
«  remember  the  reward  I  met  with  for  fo  doing.  That 

<  very  treaty  was  in  a  following  parliament,  fo  highly 

<  difapproved  of,  that  fome  of  thofe  who  had  the  chief 
«  hand  in  making  it,  were  puniflied  by  parliament; 
«  and  others  had  perhaps  been  more  feverely  punifhed 
«  if  they  had  not  fled  from  juftice.  This  my  lords, 
«  may  perhaps  be  the  fate  of  the  convention  in  fome 

'  future 
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«  future  parliament,  though  the  father  of  it  feems  now 

*  extremely  fond  of  his  child  :  for  I  cannot  but  look 
«  upon  his  majefty's  fpeech  and  the  addrefs  now  pro- 

*  pofed  as  a  fecond  approbation  of  that  convention. 

*  I  muft  think  them  defigned  as  a  new  triumph  over 

<  thofe  that  oppofed  it,  which  can  give  no  great  joy 
«  to  the  nation,  whatever  it  may  do  to  the  father  of 

<  the  convention  ;  and  therefore  I  wifh  that  in  order 

*  to  make  his  country  rejoice  as  well  as  himfelf,  he 
i  would  hereafter  take  as  much  care  to  triumph  over 

*  thofe  that  oppofe  it.' 

When  the  bill  for  fearching  houfes  in  queft  of 
failors  was  before  the  commons,  A.  D.  1739,  it  was 
found  to  be  very  unpopular,  and  the  people  of  Gkcef- 
terjbirt  petitioned  againft   it  in  a  very  high  ftyle, 

<  That  it  would,  as  the  petitioners  apprehend,  impofe 
«  hardfhips  upon  the  people  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and 

*  excite  difcontents  in  the  minds  of  his  majefty's  fub- 
«  jeas  5  would  fubvert  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
«  a  Briton,  and  overturn  Magna  Charta  itfelf,  the  bafis 

*  on  which  they  are  built ;  and  by  thefe  means  deftroy 
■  that  very  liberty,  for  the  prefervation  of  which  the 
1  prefent  royal  family  was  eftablifhed  upon  the  throne 
c  of  Great  Britain    for  which  reafons  fuch  a  law  could 

<  never  be  obeyed,  or  much  blood  would  be  fhed  in 
«  confequence  of  it.'  The  houfe  took  fuch  offence  at 
this  petition,  that  they  voted,  196  to  144,  it  mould 
not  lie  upon  their  table  a. 

Hear  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  fubject,  A.  D.  1741-    '  The 
«  misfortune  is,  that  gentlemen  who  are  in  office 

<  feldom  converfe  with  any  but  fuch  as  are  in  office,. 

<  and  fuch  men,   let  them  think  what  they  will, 

Vol.  I.  D  *  always 
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c  always  applaud  the  conduct  of  their  fuperiors ;  con- 
c  fequently,  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  administration, 
*  or  in  any  office  under  it,  can  rarely  know  what  is 
4  the  voice  of  the  people.  The  voice  of  this  houfe 
«  was  formerly,  I  mall  grant,  and  always  ought  to 
c  be  the  voice  of  the  people.  If  new  parliaments  were 
6  more  frequent,  and  few  placemen  and  no  penfioners 
c  admitted,  it  would  be  fo  ftill ;  bur  if  long  parliaments 
«  be  continued,  and  a  corrupt  influence  fhould  pre- 
6  vail,  not  only  at  elections,  but  in  this  houfe,  the 
c  voice  of  the  houfe  will  generally  be  very  different, 
«  nay  often  directly  contrary  to  the  voice  of  the  people  V 
So  that  gentleman  thought  30  years  ago,  and  to 
the  fame  purpofe,  a  few  years  fince,  on  the  ftamp- 
act,  he  charged  the  houfe  of  commons  with  an  unli- 
mited compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  miniftry. 

In  the  cafe  of  AJbby  and  White,  the  refolutions  of 
the  commons  were  directly  contrary  to  the  fenfe  of 
the  people.  The  people's  univerfal  opinion  was,  that 
the  commons  took  too  much  upon  them  ;  and  that 
2ny  perfon  may,  and  ought  to  appeal  to  the  courts  of 
juftice  and  the  law  of  the  land,  when  he  thinks  him- 
felf  deprived  of  his  right  as  an  elector;  the  refolu- 
tions of  a  houfe  of  commons  being  unfteady  and 
vague,  while  the  law  of  the  land  is  notorious  and  per- 
manent.   Of  which  more  hereafter. 

We  have,  in  our  own  times,  feen  a  moft  remark- 
able inftance  of  difagreement  between  the  fenfe  of  the 
people,  and  that  of  parliament.  We  have  feen  par- 
liament repeatedly  expel  Mr.  Wilkes.  And  we  have 
feen  the  people  fo  highly  offended  at  this  proceeding, 

that 
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that  60,000  of  them  have  petitioned  the  king  to  diflblve 
this  parliament.    In  confequence  of  which  numerous 
petitions,  it  was  to  be  expefted,  that  fome  notice  would 
be  taken  in  the  king's,  that  is  the  minifter's  fpeech,  next 
enfuing.   Inftead  of  which  (fo  low,  is  the  people's  im- 
portance funk,  and  fo  little  regard  fliewn  to  their  opi- 
nion) the  laughter  of  all  Europe  was  excited  by  a  few 
frivolous  paragraphs  about  a  pretended  ficknefs  among 
the  horned  cattle,  of  which  no  body  had  heard  any 
thing  before  as  then  exifting  in  England,  nor  has  any 
one  fince.    It  was  moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
that,  in  their  addrefs,  in  anfwer  to  the  above  profound 
fpeech,  the  houfe  mould  declare  their  intention  of 
enquiring  into  the  caufes  of  the  prefent  difcohtents. 
Several  of  the  courtly  members  gravely  denied  that 
there  was  any  difcontent  in  the  kingdom,  though 
they  knew  that  60,000  had  fubfcribed  petitions  for  a 
diffolution  of  parliament.    They  might  have  argued 
more  plaufibly,  that  there  was  no  parliament  then 
^xiftino-.    For  it  will  appear  prefently,  that  a  tenth 
part  of  the  above  number  fends  in  the  majority  of 
the  houfe.    And  if  the  voluntary  petition  of  6o,oco 
deferves  no  regard,  furely  the  bought  votes  of  5000 
ought  to  go  for  nothing.    Others  of  the  oppofers  of 
the  motion  faid,  The  affair  did  not  come  regulany 
before  them;  as  if  they  had  declared,  that  the  houfe 
of  commons,  the  grand  inqueft  of  the  nation,  the 
reprefentatives   of  the  people  of  England,  are  not 
obliged  to  enquire  into  a  matter  of  fuch  confequence 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  that  60,000  of  them 
had  thought  it  neceffary  to  complain  to  the  fovereign  ; 
or  as  if  they  fo  wholly  disregarded  the  opinion  of  ten 
times  the  number  of  the  eleftors  of  the  majority  of 
their  houfe,  concerning  their  own  condition,  that 
they  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  enquire  what 
'  D  2  had 
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had  fo  grievoufly  offended  fo  great  a  number  of  their 
conftituents,  as  to  provoke  them  to  the  unufual  mea- 
fure  of  petitioning  the  king  for  their  diffolution. 
Others  of  the  courtly  gentlemen,  in  imitation  of 
Walpole^  faid,  the  petitioners  were  bafe-born.  But 
furely  they  could  not  be  more  bafe-born,  than  the 
beggars,  who  fend  in  the  majority  of  the  houfe  of 
commons. 

The  minifterial  party,  however,  carried  it  againfl 
the  motion  a. 


CHAP.  III. 

What  would  be  adequate  Parliamentary  Repre- 
fentation. 

FIVE  millions,  according  to  the  eftimate  of  my 
incomparable  friend  Dr.  Price>  and  our  beft 
modern  calculators,  is  neareft  to  the  true  number  of 
the  people  of  England,  The  males  between  16  and 
56  in  5  millions  are  1,250,000,  or  a  fourth  part  of 
the  whole.  As  youth  at  16  are  of  an  age  too  imma- 
ture to  be  capable  of  voting,  fo  are  many  on  the  con- 
trary capable  of  voting  beyond  the  age  of  56 ;  and 
one  may  be  fuppofed  to  make  up  for  the  other.  It 
is  commonly  infifted  on,  that  perfons  in  fervitude  to 
others,  and  thofe  who  receive  alms,  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament,  becaufe 
it  is  fuppofed,  that  their  votes  will  be  influenced  by 
thofe,  on  whom  they  depend. 

But  the  objection  from  influence  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  if  the  ftate  were  on  a  right  foot,  and  parli- 
ament 
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ament  free  from  court-influence.  Suppofing  half  the 
constitution  in  diforder,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine 
what  would  be  bed  for  the  other  half.  My  purpofe 
is,  to  point  out  all  the  defects.  And  if  the  people 
will  correct  all  I  mall  point  out,  I  will  then  anfwer, 
that  all  fliall  go  well  ->  but  not  if  they  amend  by  halves. 
—To  return,— 

Every  man  has  what  may  be  called  property,  and 
unalienable  property.  Every  man  has  a  life,  a  per- 
fonal  liberty,  a  character,  a  right  to  his  earnings,  2 
right  to  a  religious  profeflion  and  worfhip  according 
to  his  confcience,  &c.  and  many  men,  who  are  in  a 
ftate  of  dependence  upon  others,  and  who  receive 
charity,  have  wives  and  children,  in  whom  they  have 
a  right.  Thus  the  poor  are  in  danger  of  being  in- 
jured by  the  government  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But, 
according  to  the  commonly  received  doctrine,  that 
fervants,  and  thofe  who  receive  alms,  have  no  right 
to  vote  for  members  of  parliament,  an  immenfe  mul- 
titude of  the  people  are  utterly  deprived  of  all  power  in 
determining  who  fhall  be  the  protectors  of  their  lives, 
their perfonal  liberty,  their  little  property  (which  though 
fingly  confidered  is  of  fmall  value,  yet  is  upon  the  whole 
a  very  great  object)  and  the  chaftity  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  &c.  What  is  particularly  hard  upon  the 
poor  in  this  cafe  is,  that  though  they  have  no  (hare  in 
determining  who  fhall  be  the  lawgivers  of  their  country, 
they  have  a  very  heavy  mare  in  raifing  the  taxes  which 
fupport  government.  The  taxes  on  malt,  on  beer,  lea- 
ther, foap,  candles,  and  other  articles,  which  are  paid 
chiefly  by  the  poor,  who  are  allowed  no  votes  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  amount  to  as  much  as  a  heavy 
land-tax.  The  landed  intereft  would  complain  grie- 
voufly,  if  they  had  no  power  of  ele&ing  reprefenta- 
D  1  tives. 
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tives.  And  it  is  an  eftablimed  maxim  in  free  ftates, 
that  whoever  contributes  to  the  expences  of  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  fatisfied  concerning  the  application 
of  the  money  contributed  by  them ;  confequently 
ought  to  have  a  {hare  in  electing  thofe,  who  have  the 
power  of  applying  their  money.  Nor  has  the  receiv- 
ing of  alms  been  always  held  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
refufing  the  privilege  of  voting,  as  appears  by  the 
following  ;  *  Refolved,  A.  D.  1690,  That  the  free  men 
<  of  the  port  of  Sandwich,  inhabiting  within  the  faid 
'borough,  (although  they  receive  alms )  have  a  right 
*  to  vote  in  electing  barons  to  ferve  in  parliament  V 
Query,  Whether  there  be  not  other  inftances  of  perfons 
receiving  alms,  having  a  right  to  vote  for  members. 

But,  giving  up  the  point,  concerning  the  right  of  the 
poor  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament,  the  prefent  ftate 
of  parliamentary  reprefentation  will  ft  ill  appear  to  be 
inadequate  beyond  all  proportion.  Of  the  1,250,000, 
the  whole  number  of  males  in  England,  we  may  well 
fuppofe  that  at  leaft  one  third,  or  about  410,000 
are  houfekeepers,  and  independent  on  alms.  Divide 
this  number  by  513,  the  number  of  members  for 
England,  the  quotient  is  799  and  a  fraction,  the  round 
number  is  800,  which  fhews,  that  no  member  of  parli- 
ament ought  to  carry  his  election  againft  a  compe- 
titor by  fewer  than  401  votes,  that  being  a -majority 
of  800,  who  have  the  right  of  voting,  exclufive  of  the 
poor  and  dependent.  If  we  allow  them  the  right  or 
privilege  of  choofing  reprefentatives,  which  I  fee  no 
argument  againft,  the  number  will  be  much  greater, 
viz.  about  1200,  a  majority  of  which  is  601. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Poftletbwayte  reckons  639,000  taxable  perfons 
in  England^  excluding  Wales  \    And  every  perfon, 
who  pays  tax,  ought  to  have  a  vote.    Calculators  did 
formerly  reckon  above  6,000,000  of  fouls  in  England 
and  Wales.    And  Dr.  Price  mews,  that  there  is  great 
reafon  to  apprehend  (with  much  concern  I  write  it) 
that  «  we  have  loft  a  fourth  part  of  our  people.'  Sup- 
pofing  Pojllethwayte's  number  of  taxable  perfons  in 
England  and  Wales  together  to  be  630*000;  dividing 
this  number  by  513  (hews,  that  no  member  ought 
to  be  voted  into  the  houfe  by  fewer  than  the  majority 
of  1200;  for  1200  have  a  right,  and  601  ought  to 
be  the  fmalleft  number  of  votes  actually  given  to  him 
wh,o  gains  his  election  againft  a  competitor.    Or  if 
we  calculate  by  counties,  the  prefent  ftate  of  repre- 
fentation  will  appear  enormoufly  abfurd.    The  moft 
adequate  plan  for  forming   an  aflembly  of  repre- 
fentatives,  would  be,  for  every  county,  including  the 
cities,  boroughs,  cinque  ports,  or  univerfities  it  hap- 
pens to  contain,  to  fend  in  a  proportion  of  the  513 
anfwering  to  its  contribution  to  the  public  expence. 
Were  that  the  plan,  we  fhould,  in  the  fame  manner, 
fee  no  member  tent  into  the  houfe  by  fewer  than  feve~ 
ral  hundreds  of  voters.    Of  which  hereafter. 


CHAP.  IV. 

View  of  the  prefent  State  of  .Parliamentary  Repre- 
fentation. 

LET  the  reader  judge  for  himfelf  of  the  monilrous 
irregularity  of  parliamentary  reprefentation,  from 
the  following  view  of  it  by  the  learned  and  indefati- 
D  4  gafely 
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gably  laborious  Brown  Willis^  Efqj  in  his  Notit. 
Parliam. 

In  the  following  extract,  I  have  flated  the  majority 
as  the  only  electors  in  each  place ;  which  they  really 
are,  the  votes  of  the  minority  being  inefficient,  I 
have  given  to  Wallingford^  for  inftance,  76,  the  majo- 
rity of  150  electors,  which  latter  is  the  whole  number 
of  voters  in  that  borough  ;  fo  that  no  member  for 
Wallingford  can  be  elected  by  more  than  76  efficient 
votes ;  and  he,  who  has  76  votes,  is  as  effectually 
elected  as  if  he  had  the  whole  150.  And  I  have  com- 
puted the  number  of  votes,  which  elect  the  majority 
of  the  houfe,  as  the  majority  is  the  fame^  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes  of  legiflation,  with  the  whole  558,  nem.  con. 

Wallingford  fends  2  members  chofen  by  76, 

the  majority  of  150. 

Agmondefoam  —  2  —   66. 

Wendover  >        2   81. 

Mar  low  —  2   76. 

Lejkeard  —  2  ■   51. 

Lejiwithiel  ■»       2  —   13. 

Truro  ■        2  ■  ■   .  14. 

Bodmin  —  2                       —  19. 

Helfton  •        2  i  34. 

Saltajh                                 2                          .  .  15, 

Camelford                  <  2  ■   10. 

IVefllaw  ■        2            1  40. 

Gra?npound  —  2  ■  — ■  5. 

Carried  over  26  500, 

The  right  of  election  at  Grampoundls  in  the  corpora- 
tion of  nine  men,  and  burgefTes  made  by  them,  which 
burgefles,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  accounted  as  free  elec- 
tors, being  made  for  the  purpofe  of  the  election.  This 
is  the  cafe  in  other  places,  which  I  have  not  noted. 
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Brought  over  26  500. 

Eajllow  fends  2  members  chofen  by  25. 

Penryn.                     1  2  —  1  51- 

Tregoney                   —  2   5  x % 

Boffiney   2   1 1. 

St.  Ives                    '  2   76., 

Pawey                        ——  2   26. 

S*.  Germain!   2   26. 

5/.  jfc&krf   2   14. 

Newport   2  ■  31. 

St.  Mawes               —  2   16. 

Keltington  2   51. 

Cockermoutb                — —  2   id. 

7*f»*/f                    —  2   54- 

Plimpton   2   1  or. 

Honyton                    ■>        2   101. 

Tavijlock                    -  2   56. 

JJhburton   2   101. 

Clifton ,  DevonJJjire  — -  2   50. 

Bereajlon                   —  2   36. 

Tiverton                   —  2   14. 

PW,  Dorfetjhirt         ——2   51 

Zjw*,  ditto.              —  2  1  26 

Bridport                     <  2   6r 

Wareham                   — —  2   76 

Corfe-Caftle               <  2   71 

Maldon,  EJfex   2   14 

Harwich                   — —  2  —   17 

JVeobly^  Herefordjh.     —  2  — ■   43 

Huntingdon  ■     2                     1  1,1  10  r 

Queenborougbi  Kent   2  — '  3^ 

Newton^  Lancajhire     —  2  "  ■  31 


Carried  over  88 


2019 
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Brought  over       88  2019. 
Jff'igan  fends  2  members  chofen  by  1  o  1 . 

Cllthero  —  2  46. 

Bofion,  Lincolnjhire      —  2  1  or. 

Grimjhy   2  <  41. 

Thetford,  Norfolk   2  17. 

Caftle  Rifing   2  16. 

Brackley,  Northa?npt.  — —  2  —  — —  17. 

Higham  Ferrers   2  51. 

Morpeth  1  Northumberl.  2  —  101. 

Eaji  Retford,  Nottingh.  2  76. 

Banbury ,  Oxfordjhire   —  2  :  10. 

Wenlock  Magna,  Salop  2  51. 

Bijhofs  Cape  i  2  51. 

Somerfetjbire   2  17. 

Minehead  •        2  ■  81. 

llchejler  i  2  61. 

Melborne  >?  2  26, 

Winchejler   2  51. 

Southatnpton  _  2  1  51. 

Yarmouth,  Wight        —  2  26. 

Petersfeld   2  —  1  —   78. 

Newport,  Wight   2  1   13. 

Stockbridge  1  2  ■  26. 

Newton,  Wight   2  ;  1. 

The  lord  of  this  borough  appoints  a  mayor  and 
twelve  burgeffes,  who  choofe  the  members. 
Chr  if  church,  Hampjh.  —  2  —   7. 

Here  likewife  the  corporation  of  13  make  the  bur- 
gefles as  they  pleafe.  Therefore  the  corporation  only 
are  to  be  reckoned  the  electors. 


Carried  over       138  3*36? 
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Brought  over       138  3136* 
Lymington  fends  2  members  chofen  by  41, 

Whitchurch   2  Mj 

The  freeholders  are  the  eleaors,  who  cannot  be 
above  40,  as  there  are  but  100  houfes  in  the  town. 

Andover                     '  2        ~~~          !  '3? 

Yet  there  are  600  houfes  in  the  town. 

Dunwich   2   21. 

Orford                      *  2   41* 

Aldborough                '  '2  1   43- 

Eye                          —  2   I01- 

St.  Edmondfbury           '  2  1  20. 

Bletchingley}  Surry       -  2   46- 

 2   101. 

 2  :  11. 

Hajlemere                  '  2  '  31- 

Horjham   2   33- 

Midhurji                   1  2   56- 

New  Shoreham   2  :   3°^ 

Qramber   2   8- 

Willis  fays,  there'  are  not  above  20  houfes,  and  that 
the  members  are  eleded  by  the  burgh-holders. 

Eafi  Grinjled   2   19. 

Arundel,  Suffolk          «  2   54- 

Appleby,  Wejlmor  eland   2   $jk 

New  Sarum   2   29. 

■/Pita                    :  2   41- 

Downtcn   2  ;  —  3r- 

—  2  31- 

Heytejbury   2  26. 

/Pg/foary   2  26. 

 2   18. 


Carried  over   .  190  4°^5- 
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Brought  over  190  4085. 

Chippenham  fends  2  members  chofen  by  76. 

Malm/bury  — —  2  ,   7. 

Crick  lade   %  81. 

Bedwin  —  2  — — — ■  ■  41. 

Ludgerjhal  >  ■  2  ■  36. 

Old  Sarum  ■        2 — 1  1. 


1  Here  is  but  one  houfe,'  fays  Willis,  A,  D.  1 750.  I 
have  been  told  that  now  there  is  no  houfe.  I  was 
therefore  going  to  charge  the  two  Old  Sarum  fena- 
tors  to  nobody.  But  as  Willis  fays,  the  lord  of  the 
borough  appoints  a  bailiff  and  fix  burgeffes,  to  whom 
he  gives  his  conge  d'elire.  I  have  called  them  his  repre- 
fentatives.  And  furely  he,  and  the  lord  of  the  borough 
of  Newton,  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  ought  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  reprefentation  they  have  in  parli- 


ament. 

Bewdley  —  2.  *   8. 

I  ftate  Bewdley  at  8,  the  majority  of  14,  as  the 
other  20  are  appointed  by  the  14. 

Knarejborough,  Torkjb.  —  2  —   ■   <  -  26. 

Scarborough   2  — — - r— ^—  20, 

Rippon  -)  2  <  101. 

Hey  don  —  2         <    ■      ■  ■-*■«  42. 

Boroughbridge.  ■  ■    ■  2.  —  33. 

iVm  Malt  on  ■  ■     ■  2  ■   51. 

Thirfke   2  23. 

Aldborough  —  2  <  38. 

This  town  and  Boroughbridge  are  both  in  one  pariih, 
the  only  fmgle  parifh  in  England  that  fends  4  members. 
AWZ»  Allerton  ■  2  .  .  91. 
Bajlings,  cinq,  port    —  2   101. 


Carried  over      224  4861. 
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Brought  over  224  4861. 

Hythe>  cinq,  port  fends  2  members  chofen  by  26. 

New  Romney,  ditto.   2  1  •  17. 

Rye   2   51. 

Wtnchelfea   2   21. 

Seaford,  cinq,  port   •  2  1  21, 

Beaumaurice,  TVales    1  *   13. 

Montgomery  — .  1  , 

Steyning   2  41. 

Devifes  ■  2  72. 


The  corporation  confifts  of  36,  who  make  what 
burgefTes  they  pleafe.  They  being  probably  at  the 
command  of  the  corporation,  are  hardly  to  be  ac- 
counted free  electors.  Let  us,  however  add  36  to 
the  corporation,  which  will  make  the  majority  of 


electors  72. 

Wotton  Baffet   2  76. 

Shaftefbury  •        2  151. 

Marlborough   2  *  *   2. 

The  members  are  elected  by  the  corporation  only, 
which  are  a  mayor  and  two  bailiffs. 

Droltwlch  — • —  2  1 —  21. 

Newark  . — —  2  151. 

Buckingham   2  <  7. 

BarnJIaple  .  2-—   151. 


254  5723- 


From  this  extract  We  fee,  that  254  members  are  actu- 
ally elected  by  5723  Votes;  now  the  moft  numerous 
meeting  of  the  commons  ever  known,  was  on  occafion 
of  the  debate  about  JValpole^.A*  D.  1741.  There  were 
then  502  in  the  houfe.  Therefore  254  comes  very 
near  a  majority  of  the  houfe,  or  the  whole  atting  and 
efficient  number.  And  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  illuf- 
3  trious 
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trious  5723,  who  have  the  power  of  conftituting 
lawgivers  over  the  property  of  the  nation,  are  them- 
felves  perfons  of  no  property. 

In  North  Britain  the  number  of  fouls  is  about 
1,500,000.  The  males  between  16  and  56  are 
'  200,000.  Allowing  one  third  part  to  be  their  own 
matters,  and  to  be  above  receiving  charity,  no  Scotch 
member  ought  to  be  eleded  by  fewer  than  a  majority  of 
2000  votes.  But  there  are  many  inftances  of  members 
elected  in  North  Britain  by  almoft  as  final  1  a  number 
as  in  England.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  in 
North  Britain,  though  the  country  be  nothing  as  to 
riches,  compared  with  England,  yet  there  are  fewer 
be^ars  Almoft  all  are  houfekeepers,  though  a  great 
number  of  thofe  houfes  are  wretched  hovels.  So  that 
almoft  all  adult  males  ought  to  be  voters  in  North 

Britain.  m  . 

Lord  Talbot  %  in  his  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  peers, 
' A  D  1739,  hppofes,  that  50,000  deft  the  majo- 
rity of  the  houfe.  And  he  juftly  exclaims  againft  that 
number,  as  utterly  difproportionate,  which  it  undoubt- 
edly is  if  the  due  number  be  416,000  or  639,000. 
What  would  his  lordfhip  have  faid,  had  he  known 
that  little  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  his  50,000  fend 
in  the  majority  of  our  law-makers  ? 

Taking  the  whole  reprefentative  for  South  and 
North  Britain,  the  members  for  counties  are  only 
1-zi  of  the  558,  of  which  131,  42  are  for  Scotland  and 
Wales  \  The  members,  therefore,  for  the  boroughs 
and  cinque  ports,  which  ought  not  to  be  one  in  ten, 
compared  with  thofe  for  the  counties,  are  382,  above 
four  times  as  many,    So  that  for  one  member,  who 

may 


a  Deb.  Lords,  vi.  345. 
*>  Deb.  Com.  ini.  13* 
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may  be  fuppofed  to  come  fairly  into  the  houfe,  four 
{if  we  except  a  few  for  the  great  cities)  are  fent  by 
the  pooreft  of  the  people,  directed  by  court-influence. 

We  have  feen  above,  p.  38,  that,  dividing  the 
right  of  voting  as  it  ought  to  be,  no  member  mould 
be  elected  by  fewer  than  the  majority  of  800  votes. 
But  we  find,  that  not  one  member  of  all  thefe  256 
is  elected  by  a  number  fo  high  as  300 ;  and  a  multi- 
tude by  a  number  below  20. 

If  we  take  the  places,  where  a  majority  0/  the  elec- 
tors comes  below  20,  it  is  ihameful  what  a  propor- 
tion of  the  513  is  fent  into  the  houfe  by  a  handful, 
and  that  handful  moftly  people  in  low  circumftances, 
and  therefore  obnoxious  to  bribery,  or  under  the 
power  of  their  fuperiors. 

Lestwithiel  fends  2  members  chofen  by  13 


Truro  >  2 

Bodmin  ■  2 


14 
19 


Saltajb  ■        2  —   15 

Camelford  ■  2  ■ —  10 

Bojjlney   2  1 1 

St.  Michael   2  —  14 

St.  Mawes  •  2   16 

Tiverton  >  2  

Maldon   2  

Harwich   —  2  — 1   

Thetford   2  

Brackley  «  >  2   

Banbury  >  2  ■   


Bath 

Newport,  Wight   2 

Newton^  ditto.  ,.  2 

Andover  2 


Carried  over       36  246. 
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Brought  over  36  246. 

Qatton  fends  2  members  chofen  by  1  r. 

Br  amber  —  2  8. 

£3/?  Grin/lead  — -  2  —  19. 

Calne   2  l8- 

Malmjbury   2  7. 

&?r«»i   2  t. 

Bewdley   2  18. 

jSfeu;  Romney  •  2  17- 

Marlborough  — —  2  —  2. 

Buckingham  -       2  —  —  7. 

56  364- 


Here  we  fee  56  members  (about  a  ninth  part  of  the 
whole  for  England)  are  fent  into  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons by  364  votes,  which  number  ought  not  to  fend 
in  one  member.    For  no  member  ought  to  be  eleded 
by  fewer  than  the  majority  of  800,  upon  the  moft 
moderate  calculation,  according  to  Dr.  Price,  in  order 
to  give  410,000  voters  their  due  and  equally  diftri- 
buted  (hare  of  legMative  power,  without  which  equal 
distribution  the  majority  of  the  men  of  property  are 
enflaved  to  the  handful  of  beggars,  who,  by  electing 
the  majority  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  have  fo  great 
an  overbalance  of  power  over  them,  as  to  be  able  to 
carry  every  point  in  direct  oppofition  to  their  opinion, 
and  to  their  intereft. 

Here  we  fee  (monjlrum  horrendum,  ingent ! )  two 
perfons,  the  lord  of  the  pitiful  town  of  Newton,  in 
the  ifle  of  Wight*  and  him  of  Old  Sarum,  Wiltfnire, 
where  there  is  not  a  houfe,  fend  in  as  many  members 
as  the  ineftimable  wealth  of  the  city  of  London*  in 
which  the  livery,  who  are  the  legal  electors,  are 
8,000;  and  the  perfons,  who  ought  to  have  votes 

are 
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are  probably  30,000,  and  upwards.  Here  two  indi- 
viduals have  equal  weight  in  the  ftate  with  30,000  ! 

The  following  counties,  A,  D>  1693  to  1697  on 
an  average,  paid  annually  as  follows,  each  respec- 
tively fo  many  parts  in  513  of  the  land-tax  and  fub- 
fidy  ;  and  fent  members  as  follows  a. 


Land-tax. 

Subfidy,  Members. 

Cumberland 

 I  

1    —  6. 

Dorjet 

6  20. 

Wijlmoreland 

1  4. 

Cornwal 

5    44- 

Middlefex 

185  8. 

According  to  this  eftimate,  Middlefex with  its 
towns,  contributes  of  land-tax  and  fubfidy  together 
265  parts  of  513.  Therefore  Middlefex  ought  to  be 
reprefented  by  265  members.  And  Cornwal  contri- 
butes of  land-tax  and  fubfidy  together  13  parts  of  513. 
Therefore  Cornwal  ought  to  fend  13  members. 

Men  of  large  property  ought  likewife  to  have  more 
votes,  than  thofe,  who  have  lefs  to  fecure.  Property 
ought  in  all  ftates  to  have  its  proportional  weight  and 
confequence. 

In  the  Eaft  India  a<5t.  of  1773,  which  was  heavily 
complained  of  for  its  injuftice,  there  is  yet  one  very 
equitable  regulation,  and  worthy  of  imitation,  viz. 
That  every  proprietor  of  3000/.  ftock  mall  have  two 
votes  ;  of  6000  /.  3  ;  and  of  10,000  /.  4  votes  at  elec- 
tions of  directors  b. 

The  Britijb  government,  therefore,  taking  it  accord- 
ing to  its  avowed  ftate,  is  neither  abfolute  monarchy 
nor  limited  monarchy,  nor  ariftocracy,  nor  democracy, 
nor  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy  and  demo- 

Vol.  I.  E  cracy; 


a  Poftlethnvayie's  Dict.  Word  Parl. 
k  Whiteh.  Ev.  Post,  June  16,  1773. 
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cracy  -y  but  may  be  called  a  ptochocracy  (the  reader 
will  pardon  a  new  word)  or  government  of  beggars. 
For  a  few  beggarly  boroughs  do  avowedly  ele£t  the 
rnoft  important  part  of  the  government,  the  part 
which  commands  the  purfe.  It  is  true  this  is  only 
the  oftenfible  ftate  of  things.  The  Britijh  govern- 
ment is  really  a  juntocracy  (I  doubt  the  reader  will  now 
think  I  prefume  upon  his  good  nature)  or  government 
by  a  minifter  and  his  crew.  For  the  court  directs  the 
beggars  whom  to  choofe. 

Is  this  the  univerfally  admired  and  univerfally  envied 
Britijh  conftitution  ? 

How  much  more  proper  would  a  petition  have 
been,  from  the  friends  of  liberty  to  the  king,  to  fet 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  plan  for  reftoring  indepen- 
dency to  parliament,  than  petitioning  him  to  dif- 
folve  that  which  was  then  fitting.  What  point  could 
have  been  gained  by  that  meafure  ?  It  is  a  handful 
of  beggars,  bribed,  or  awed,  by  the  court,  or  the 
grandees,  that  fends  the  majority  of  the  members  into 
the  houfe.  Would  not  they  have  fent  back  the  fame 
men  ?  Did  they  dare  to  fend  any  others  ?  If  it  be  faid, 
that  the  diffolution  of  the  parliament  then  fitting 
would  have  redrefTed  all  grievances,  it  muft  follow, 
that  a  new  parliament  would  $  but  how  many  new 
parliaments  have  we  feen  fmce  the  revolution  ?  Yet  we 
have  now  {landing  armies,  feptennial  parliaments, 
rotten  boroughs,  placemen  in  the  houfe,  excifes,  &c. 

Though  I  have  not  the  leaft  idea  of  wifhing  fo 
great  a  change  in  the  conftitution,  as  would  exclude 
king  and  lords  from  parliament ;  yet  I  may,  I  think, 
be  allowed  juft  to  mention,  that  the  great  power  by 
our  conftitution  vefted  in  a  fmall  number  of  indivi- 
duals, which  will  always  make  an  inequality,  and 
an  unbalancing,  ought  to  make  us  the  more  defirous 

of 
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of  reducing,  if  poflible,  one  of  our  three  eftates  at  lealr, 
to  fomewhat  a  little  nearer  to  adequate,  than  it  is  at 
prefent.    But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

Reprefentation  in  the  houfe  of  commons  is  inade* 
quate  in  other  refpecls  befides  thofe  already  mentioned. 

In  antient  times,  when  parliaments  were  firit.  efta- 
blifhed,  there  was  no  property,   but  that  of  land. 
Therefore  all  powers,  and  all  honours,  were  heaped 
on  the  landed  men.    The  confequence  was,  that  the 
landed  intereft.  was  too  well  reprefented,  to  the  detri- 
ment (in  our  times)  of  the  mercantile  and  monied. 
This  is  an  occafion  of  various  evils.    For  many  of 
our  country-gentlemen  are  but  bad  judges  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  mercantile  intereft,  and  do  not  wifely 
confult  it  in  their  bills  and  ads.    Of  this  kind  are  the 
game-ac~t,  the  dog-act,  and  taxes  on  every  neceffary 
of  life,  which  give  our  rivals  in  trade  a  great  advan- 
tage over  us.    And  miniflers,  to  curry  favour  with 
the  houfe  of  commons,  are  tempted  to  burden  com- 
merce with  taxes  for  the  fake  of  eafing  the  landed 
intereft.    See  the  art  of  Walpole  a  to  this  purpofe,  by 
propofing  to  eafe  the  land  of  one  milling  in  the  pound, 
and  laying  a  duty  on  fait  for  three  years,  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.    It  was  objected  to  this  propofal,  That 
the  falt-duty  was  always  reckoned  a  grievous  burden 
upon  the  manufacturing  poor,  and  was  therefore  taken 
off ;  and  that  it  was  a  ftrange  paradox,  that  the  landed 
gentlemen  were  poorer  than  the  poor,  and  therefore  in 
more  need  of  relief  from  a  heavy  tax. 

It  is  the  overbalance  of  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
landed  men,  that  has  produced  the  bounty  on  exporta- 
tion of  corn  (of  which  more  fully  hereafter)  which 
increafes  the  manufacturer's  expence  of  living,  and 
E  2  dif- 
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difcoura°-es  the  exportation  of  our  manufactures. 
This  is,  in  the  end,  hurtful  to  the  landed  intereft. 
But  fhort  fighted  and  felfifh  men  do  not  fee  it  in  that 
light ;  nor  will  feem  to  underftand,  that  the  land-tax, 
while  nominally  three  millings  in  the  pound,  is  not 
really  nine-pence.  The  time  was,  when  land  in 
England  might  have  been  purchafed  for  a  50th  part 
of  its  prefent  value.  What  has  given  it  the  49  parts 
additional  worth  ?  Can  any  one  imagine,  the  diffe- 
rence is  owing  to  any  thing,  but  our  trade  and  manu- 
factures ? 

A.  D.  13735  a  parliament  being  called,  it  was  ex- 
prefsly  mentioned  in  the  writ,  that  from  every  burgh 
there  ihould  be  fent  two  burgefles,  «  the  moft  difcreet 

<  and  fufficient,  who  had  the  greateft  fkill  in  (hip- 
«  ping  and  merchandizing  V 

There  was  a  claufe  in  the  ele&ion-bill  in  king 
William's  time  for  rendering  merchants  eligible  into 
parliament,  making  oath,  that  they  were  worth  5000  /.  * 

<  When  the  young  nobility  and  gentry  (fays  Dave- 
«  nant)  employ  their  time  and  thoughts  carefully  to  in- 
«  fpeft  and  confider  the  kingdom's  foreign  traffic,  they 

<  will  evidently  fee  how  much  their  landed  intereft  de- 

<  pends  upon  it ;  they  will  find  that  as  trade  brought 
«  land  from  12  to  25,  the  general  rental  from  6  to  14 
«  millions,  and  the  kingdom's  capital  from  72  to  252 

<  millions,  reckoning  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments, 
«  and  perfonal  eftates,  18  years  purchafe  at  a  medium  ; 
*  fo  it  may  bring  land  from  25  to  50  years  purchafe, 
«  and  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  &c.  from  18  to 

<  26  years  purchafe,  the  general  rental  from  14  millions 
«  to  28  millions,  and  the  kingdom's  capital  from  252 

<  to 


*  Bradj>  in.  296.  b  Deb.  Com.  hi.  7°. 
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<  to  above  1000  millions,  if  by  induftry  and  prudent 
4  management  it  can  be  rendered  more  extenfive.  But 
fi  the  mutual  dependance  between  land  and  trade,  we 
«  hope,  has  been  fufficiently  made  out  in  the  feries  of 
c  thefe  difcourfes  V 

It  was  owing  to  a  want  of  merchants  in  the  houfe, 
that  the  bill  for  reftraining  paper-credit  in  America  was 
brought  in.  And  it  was  no  fmall  difgrace  to  the 
houfe,  that  there  were  petitions  againft  it  prefented 
from  moft  of  the  agents  for  the  colonies,  as  an  impru- 
dent and  hurtful  fcheme.  Pojilethwayte^  in  his  Dict. 
of  Comm.  and  Brit,  true  Syst.  has  made  many 
remarks  on  the  advantage  of  merchants  in  the  houfe 
of  commons ;  to  whom  I  muft  refer  the  reader. 

Is  not  an  ariftocracy  a  government  in  the  hands  of 
a  few,  or  of  one  clafs,  or  one  imereft,  excluding  the 
body  of  the  people  of  property  from  their  due  weight 
in  government  ?  Is  not  our  houfe  of  peers  wholly,  and 
our  houfe  of  commons  chiefly  filled  with  men,  whofe 
property  is  land  ?  Is  not  therefore  the  government  of 
this  mercantile  and  manufacturing  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  landed  intereft  to  the  exclufion  of  the  mer- 
cantile and  manufactural  ?  Does  not  then  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  tend  too  much  to  ariftocracy  ? 

The  eldeft  fons  of  Scotch  peers  are  declared  incapa- 
ble of  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  commons  b.  But  the 
fons  of  Englijb  peers  may  fit,  fo  that  ten  individuals 
out  of  one  family  may  be  legiflators.  Is  not  this  too 
ariftocratical  ? 

It  is  faid,  property  in  land  is  more  capable  of  being 
proved,  than  in  merchandice,  manufactures,  or  flocks. 
But  this  is  frivolous  ;  for  any  man,  though  poffeffed 
E  3  of 

a  i)avert.  11.  §4.  b  Deb.  Com.  iv.  105. 
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of  an  oftenfible  land-eftate,  may  be  in  debt  to  more 
than  the  value  of  his  eftate  ;  and  where  is  then  his 
qualification  ? 

The  iriteVefl  of  merchants  is  fo  much  the  intercft  of 
the  nation,  that  there  can  hardly  be  too  many  mer- 
chants in  parliament.  The  London  members  almoffc 
always  vote  on  the  fide  of  liberty.  It  is  objected, 
that  each  merchant  will  probably  vote  in  parliament 
for  what  is  moft  for  the  advantage  of  his  own  parti- 
cular branch.  True.  Therefore  let  a  confiderable 
number  of  merchants  always  have  feats  in  the  houfe, 
:\nd  then  all  different  interefls  will  be  confulted.  It 
has  likewife  been  argued,  that  merchants  are  bad 
members,  becaufe  they  are"  liable  to  be  influenced  in 
favour  of  the  court  by  government  contracts.  But 
here  again  comes  in  my  obfervation  concerning  par- 
tial reformations.  Correct  all  the  other  abufes,  and 
court-influence  will  become  impoflible.  Then  will 
appear  the  advantage  of  merchants  in  the  houfe  of 
commons.    Of  all  which  more  hereafter. 

As  to  the  monied  intereft,  if  the  public  debts  are 
not  to  be  paid,  or  fome  fubftantial  fecurity  found  for 
them,  it  would  be  very  proper,  that  the  monied 
intereft  (as  fuch)  mould  have  -rcprefentation  in  par- 
liament. Elfe  what  fecurity  have  we,  that  a  profli- 
gate court  will  not  fhut  up  the  exchequer,  as  Charles 
II.  did,  and  obtain,  by  corrupt  means,  the  fanclion 
of  parliament  for  the  meafure  ?  It  is  indeed  all  edged, 
that  the  mercantile,  manufacfcural,  and  monied  inte7, 
r.efts  are  reprefented  by  the  members  for  the  cities, 
and  boroughs.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 
Becaufe  the  qualification  required  is  always  to  be  u\ 
Jando 
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CHAP.  V. 

How  parliamentary  Reprefentation  came  to  be  thus 
inadequate* 

Eprefentation  in  the  commons  houfe  of  parlia- 
JL\_  ment  came  to  be  thus  out  of  all  proportion  in- 
adequate, in  much  the  fame  manner  as  cities  come  to 
be  built  in  defiance  of  all  plan  or  regularity,  by  every 
land-proprietor's  humouring  his  own  caprice  in  build- 
ing upon  his  own  ground.  Our  kings  and  our  queens 
gave  and  took  away  the  privilege  of  fending  members, 
as  pleafed  their  fancy  without  all  regard  to  juftice,  or 
proportion. 

Mr.  Carte a  alledges,  that  the  lawyers,  in  trie 
puritan  times,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  their  own 
party,  fearched  old  records,  and  found,  that  many 
towns  of  the  king's  demefne  had  been  fummoned 
once  or  twice  by  Edward  I.  to  fend  reprefenta- 
tives  \  and  on  this  founded  a  pretence,  that  thefe 
were  in  all  times  parliament-towns.  <  Thus  (fays 
6  he)  the  puritans  got  the  afcendancy  in  the  houfe  -9 

*  and  thus  was  an  unreafonable  difproportion  in  the 

*  reprefentation  of  the  kingdom  introduced  to  the  in- 
<  finite  prejudice  of  the  conftitution.' 

Mr.  Carte  fhews,  that  the  mode  of  reprefentation 
eftablifhed  in  antient  times  was  tolerably  adequate; 
but  c  that  the  cafe  is  now  vaftly  altered.  There  is 
'  no  longer  any  juft  or  reafonable  proportion  in  the 
4  reprefentation.  For,  whilft  all  the  landed  intereft  is 
f  reprefented  by  92  members,  and  the  trading  or  mo- 
E  4  c  niecj 


a  Quoted  Parl.  Hist,  xxi.  212; 
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*  nied  intereft  a  by  about  100  deputies  of  cities  and 
c  great  towns,  there  are  above  300  reprefentatives  of 
c  final],  inconfiderable,  and  many  of  thefe  beggarly 
«  boroughs,  who  by  a  majority  of  3  to  2,  are  able  to  dif- 
<  pofe  of  the  property  of  all  the  landed  and  opulent  men 
«  in  the  kingdom  in  defpite  of  their  unanimous  diflent, 

*  Thefe  have  long  been  confidered  as  the  rotten  part  of 

*  our  conftitution,  and  being  venal  as  well  as  poor, 
«  they  have  been  the  chief  fource  of  the  corruption 

*  complained  of  in  modern  parliaments.' 

c  Foreigners,  who  know  and  reflect  on  this  inequa- 

4  lity  in  our  reprefentation,  which  they  cannot  recon- 
c  cile  to  common  fenfe,  Hand  amazed  at  hearing  us 

*  brag  of  the  excellency  of  our  conftitution,  while  it 
f  labours  under  fo  fundamental  a  defect,  and  are  apt 
c  to  doubt,  whether  the  fenfe  of  parliament  is  really 
6  the  fenfe  of  the  nation,'  &c.  b 

According  to  Borlafe,  author  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Corn wal,  only  5  boroughs  of  that  county 
fent  10  members,  and  the  county  2,  23  Edw.  I. 
and  Lejlwiihlel  fent  2  more,  33  Edw.  I.  Thus 
it  remained,  excepting  one.  change,  to  6  Edw.  VI. 
when  7  other  boroughs  were  allowed  to  fend  2 
members  each.  1  Mary,  another  was  added,  and  4 
and  5  of  the  fame  reign,  another.    1  Eliz.  another ; 

5  of  the  fame  reign,  2  others ;  13  of  the  fame  queen, 
2  others ;    and  27,  another  ;  in  all  21  boroughs, 

whichj 


a  This  is  notjuft.  For  the  members  fent  by  cities  and 
great  towns  are  commonly  landed  gentlemen,  as  much  as  the 
others,  and  do  not  confider  themfelves  as  particularly  ob- 
liged to  take  care  of  the  trading,  much  lefs  of  the  monied 
intereft. 


b  Parl.  Hist.  xxi.  213. 
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which,  with  the  county,  make  up  44  members.  The 
caufe  of  this  partiality  for  Cornwall,  he  thinks,  was 
that  dutchy's  being  in  the  crown,  and  yielding  a  greater 
royal  revenue,  than  any  other  county,  all  which  was 
very  convenient  for  our  kings  and  queens,  as  the  places 
were  poor,  and  confequently  dependent.  So  that  pro- 
bably the  very  defign  of  giving  this  privilege  to  thefe 
palt-y  boroughs  was,  to  obtain  for  the  court  an  undue 
influence  in  parliament.  And  ought  they  then  to  be 
allowed  a  privilege,  unjuft  in  itfelf  and  given  with  un- 
juft  views  ?  Towns  came  to  be  burghs  (that  is,  pri- 
vileged within  themfelves,  and  freed  from  certain  taxes 
and  tallages)  by  charters  of  lords  or  kings  a.  It  was 
originally  left  to  the  merit?  of  each  county  to  name 
the  burghs,  which  mould  fend  members b.  The 
oldeft  returns  extant  of  knights,  citizens,  and  bur- 
gefTes,  are  26  Edward  I.  viz.  2  knights  for  Wilt- 
Jbire,  2  citizens  for  New  Sarum,  2  burgeffes  for 
Dounton,  2  for  Devizes,  2  for  Chippenham,  2  for 
Malmejbury  c.  But  afterwards,  12  Edw.  III.  there 
were  returned  only  2  knights  for  the  county,  2 
citizens  for  Sarum,  2  for  Wilton,  2  for  Dounton, 
and  2  for  Merleberg,  [Marlborough  d.]  Brady  men- 
tions many  inftances  of  places  difcontinuing  to  fend 
members,  and  then  beginning  again,  and  difcontinu- 
ing again,  for  100  to  300  years,  &c.  And,  which  is 
extraordinary,  the  returning  officer  would  often  return, 
6  Nulla  eft  alia,  &c.  There  are  no  more  cities,  nor 
*  burghs  in  my  bailywick,'  though  more  cities  and 
burghs  in  the  fame  bailywick,  or  county,  had  formerly 
fent  members  e.    He  meant,  c  There  is  no  other  city 

<  or 


a  Bradyy  1.    Of  Burghs,  43.  b  Ibid.  52. 

*  Ibid.  52,  «  tbid.  e  Ibid,  et  paff. 
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*  or  burgh,  fit  to  fend  members  $'  for  the  fheriff,  at 
his  pleafure,  often  fpared  the  decayed  burghs  the  ex- 
pence  of  fending  members,  though  there  was  a  law, 
5  Rich.  II.  c.  4.  for  punifhing  iherifFs,  who  failed 
in  this  refpech  The  flierifFs,  in  their  returns,  ftill 
extant,  often  mention,  that  there  are  no  other 
places  in  the  county,  now  able  to  fend  members  a. 
There  is  no  inftance  (fays  Brady  b)  of  any  burgh's 
complaining  of  ifs  not  being  reprefented.  But  there 
are  inftances  of  their  petitioning  to  be  excufed  fending 
members. 

Mr.  Willis  thinks,  there  were  before  Edw.  VI. 
about  130  cities  and  boroughs,  in  all,  that  returned 
members  to  parliament c,  and  that  the  original  num- 
ber was  not  confederacy  incrcafed  till  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  but  continued  from  the  middle  of  Ed- 
ward III.  much  the  fame,  (not  30  new  boroughs  being 
created  between  Edw,  I.  and  Edw.  VI.)  excepting  that 
£bme  boroughs  intermitted  fending  for  fome  time,  as 
50,  ioo,  to  400  years,  and  afterwards  begun  again. 
In  feveral  parliaments,  as  18  Edw.  III.  &c.  the  re- 
cords fay,  6  In  hoc  parh  fcfe.  In  this  parliament  there 
c  were  no  briefs  [or  writs]  fent  to  any  city  or  burgh, 
c  but  to  the  counties  only  V  There  were  likewife 
councils,  or  parliaments,  in  which  were  only  mem- 
bers from  trading  towns,  and  no  knights  of  mires  e. 
There  were  17  places  made  burghs,  with  privilege  of 
fending  members,  by  Henry  VI f.  The  cinque  ports 
are  now  8 ;  though  the  very  name  fliews,  that 
they  were  originally  but  5  g.  Prynne  fays  Wales 
font  48  members,  temp.  Edward  11.  But  Henry  VIII. 

fummoned 


a  Brady,  1.  Of  Burghs,  52  et  pail'.  b  Ibid.  59. 
c  Not.  Parl.  1.  Pref.  vii.  d  Ibid.  xlii. 

c  Ibid.  ix.  f  ibid.  x\v.  s  Ibid. 
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fummoned  only  12  knights  and  12  burgefles  a.  Some 
trading  places  fent  reprefentatives,  upon  occafional 
onfes  to  councils  for  regulating  trade.  Mr. 
Willis  gives  a  lilt  of  burghs,  which  formerly 

returned  members,  and  c  which  if  reftored  (fays  he  b) 
c  would  conftitute  a  parliament  near  half  as  numerous, 

*  as  the  reprefentative  of  burghs  was  before  Edward 
c  VI.'  The  county-palatine  of  Chejier,  and  city  of  the 
fame,  fent  no  members  before  Edward  VI.  c  Nor 
Durham  county-palatine  and  city  before  25  Car.  II.  d 
c  The  ffnall  boroughs,  to  which  the  privilege  of  fend- 

*  ing  members  had  been  granted  for  the  fupport  of  mi- 
f  nurerial  influence,  and  corruption,  were  deprived  of 
c  their  right  of  election,'  A.  D.  1654,  under  the  ufur- 
pation  of  Cromwel e.  In  former  times,  the  king's 
learned  council,  the  civilians,  mailers  in  chancery, 
were  fummoned  to  attend  parliament,  but  without 
voices,  as  now  the  judges  ;  and  the  bifliops  were  to 
bring  with  them  c  their  dean  and  chapter,  their  arch- 
«  deacon,  and  all  the  clergy  [totumque  cleritm]  of  their 
c  diocefe,  by  their  reprefentatives  [procurators']  to 
c  agree  [ad  confciiiiendum]  to  the  things  which  ihall 

*  be  ordained  f.'  This  lad  [ad  confentiendum]  feems 
to  imply,  that  all  thefe  holy  men  had  fufTrage  in  par- 
liament. But  lord  Coke  exprefsly  affirms  the  con- 
trary, and  indeed  it  is  not  probable  that  they  had, 
though  they  were  in  thofe  times  held  in  high  venera- 
tion. There  were  33  abbots  fummoned  to  parliament 
4  Edward  'III.  and  in  the  parliament  writs  6  Ed- 
wardlW,  23  others,  bcfides  4  priors,  and  the  matter 
of  the  order  of  Semplingham,  who  were  not  ufually  in 

parliament, 

3  Not.  Parl.  i.    Pref.  xv.  b  Ibid.  xxx. 

c  Ibid.  1.  197.  d  Ibid.  11.  510. 

e  Macau!.  Hist.  v.  140.         f  Coke's  Instit.  v.  4. 


c  and  market-town,  were  fummoned  to  parliament,' 
A,  D.  1283,  temp,  Edward  I.  a  Near  the  end  of 
Edward  I.  writs  were  ifiued  out  for  all  the  counties, 
excepting  Chefioire  and  Durham  b.  A,  D,  1446, 
24  Henry  VI.  there  were  74  knights  in  parliament 
from  37  counties  ;  one  of  which  is  Wtgorn,  and  feve- 
ral  counties  are  left  out.  There  were  200  burgefTes  ; 
fo  that  the  whole  houfe  of  commons  confifted  of  274 
members,  now  513,  for  England.  [I  have  forgot, 
in  extracting  this  paragraph,  to  mark  from  whence  I 
took  it.]  According  to  Blackjione e,  there  were  only  300 
members  in  the  commons  houfe  of  parliament  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.  c  Therefore  the  number  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  is  almoft  doubled  in  about  300  years 
by  our  kings  and  queens  giving  privilege  of  election  to 
new  places. 

There  was  in  the  time  of  Henry  V.  a  debate  about 
the  fu rrender  of  corporations.  Bada  (Qu.)  an4 
Newbury  furrendered  their  corporations  to  the  king. 
It  was  queftioned,  Whether  a  corporation  can  fur- 
render  its  charter,  which  is  robbing  pofterity.  And 
the  commons  called  upon  thofe  towns  to  fend  members, 
notwithftanding  the  furrender.  The  houfe  however 
excufed  their  fending  members  on  their  pleading  ina- 
bility, and  c  they  fent  none  fince  d.'  An  act  pafled 
1690,  to  declare  the  right  and  freedom  of  election  for 
the  cinque-ports.  Before  this  bill  the  wardens  of  the 
cinque-ports  claimed  a  right  of  nominating  to  each 


cinque* 


3  Brady,  III.  10. 
c  Comm.  i.  174. 


b  Parl.  Hist.  1.  131. 
d  Deb.  Lords,  i.  398, 
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cinque-port  one  perfon  to  ferve  as  baron  or  member 
of  parliament  a. 

In  Henry  Vlllth's  firft  parliament  there  were  148 
counties  and  boroughs,  which  fent  members ;  and  the 
whole  number  of  the  commons  was  298.  Durham 
and  Chejier  were  not  in  the  lift.  The  6  boroughs  of 
Cornwall  and  tne  countv>  probably  fent  only  14  mem- 
bers, where  now  they  fend  44.  No  members  then  for 
Wejlminjler.  Wilt/hire,  with  its  cities  and  boroughs, 
fent  34.  Henry  gave,  or  reftored,  privilege  of  fend- 
ing members  to  14  counties,  chiefly  Welch,  and  to  17 
towns  in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  Calais  in  France  ; 
in  all  32  counties  and  boroughs,  which  fent  to  parlia- 
ment 38  members.  Edward  VI.  gave  privilege  to  22 
boroughs  (no  counties)  and  they  fent  44  members. 
Queen  Mary,  to  14  boroughs,  which  fent  25  members. 
Elizabeth  to  31  boroughs,  which  fent  62  members* 
'James  I.  to  14  boroughs,  which  fent  27  members. 
[I  have  forgot  to  mark  whence  I  took  this  paragraph,  J 
February  15,  1640,  The  commons  prdered  that  Cocker- 
mouth  fhould  be  reftored  to  its  former  privilege  of  fend- 
inor  members  b.  November  26,  That  the  towns  of 
AJhperton  and  Honiton  mould  likewife  fend  members  c. 
Oakhampton  had  no  members  fince'  7  Edward  II.  It 
was  reftored  at  the  beginning  of  this  parliament* 
Weably  had  fent  no  members  fince  Edward  I.  It  was 
reftored  1640.  Milborn-port  fent  none  fince  35  Ed- 
ward!, 'till  required  in  1640.  The  commons,  in  the 
fame  year,  ordered  that  Malton,  Allerton,  and  Seaford 
fhpuld  be  reftored  to  their  former  privileges. 

Under  James  II.  the  power  of  electing  members  of 
parliament  was  in  many  places  transferred  from  the 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants  in  general  to  the  magiftratcs  j  becaufe  they 
were  likely  to  be  moie  within  the  reach  of  bribery  a. 

The  borough  of' Stockbridge,  A.  D.  1689,  for  bribery, 
narrowly  efcaped  being  disfranchifed,  and  incapacitated 
for  ever  for  fending  members,  and  inftead  of  its  2 
jnembers,  an  addition  was  propofed  to  be  made  of  2 
more  knights  of  the  (hire  for  the  county  of  South- 
ampton b. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Evil  of  the  Boroughs  having  fo  difpropcrtionate  d 
Share  in  Parliamentary  Reprefentation, 

Ik  ytf*  E  M  B  E  R  S  of  parliament  have  the  properties, 
JlVJL  liberties,  and  lives  of  the  nation  in  their  hands, 
and  hold  themfelves  accountable  to  no  man,  or  fet  of 
men,  for  the  laws  they  make.  Ought  the  truftees  of 
fo  great  a  charge  to  be  men  capable  of  giving  or  receiv- 
ing bafe  bribes  ?  Members  of  parliament  ought  to  be 
men  of  good  natural  parts,  education,  and  character, 
found  reafoners,  graceful  fpeakers,  knowing  in  the 
three  interefts,  viz,  the  landed,  the  commercial,  and 
the  monied,  in  general  hiftory,  law,  and  politics,  and 
in  the  hiftory,  laws,  and  politics  of  Britain,  learned 
in  human  nature,  and  matters  of  the  fpirit  and  difpo- 
fition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
of  the  colonies.  Is  it  to  be  conceived,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  fet  of  miferable  Cornijh  boroughs  are  judges 
of  fuch  high  accomplifbments  as  thefe  ?  Were  election 
of  members  of  parliament  upon  its  proper  foot,  every 

county, 
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county,  including  its  cities  and  towns,  would  elect 
a  fet  of  gentlemen  to  be  its  reprefentatives.  This 
would  concentre  the  wifdom  of  the  whole  county,  and 
not  leave  it,  as  at  prefent,  in  the  power  of  a  dozen 
filly  fellows  to  fet  up  a  lawmaker,  capable  or  inca- 
pable, over  their  country. 

Here  I  muft  hint  to  the  reader,  that,  though  I  have 
{rated  the  accomplifhments  of  a  member  pretty  high, 
I  am  fenfible,  that  lower,  with  integrity,  will  fuffice,  or 
at  leaft  would,  if  parliament  were  upon  the  proper  foot  as 
to  independency.  But  the  lamentable  part  of  the  cafe  is 
at  prefent,  that  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  our  electors 
are  wholly  incapable  of  diftinguifhing,  and  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  often  to  chufe  the  worft  qualified  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  reject  the  heft. 

We  often  fee,  before  a  general  election,  many  flam- 
ing harangues  addreffed  to  the  people,  {hewing  them 
the  importance  of  choofmg  proper  perfons  for  fo  mo- 
mentous a  truft.  I  have  wondered  in  myfelf  how 
any  man  of  fenfe  could*  wafte  his  paper  and  ink  fo 
fruitlefsly  as  in  giving  people  advice,  which  no  man, 
who  knows  human  nature,  can  expect  them  to  take. 
The  plain  Englijh  of  thofe  harangues  is  as  follows. 

Illuftrious  beggars  of  the  Cornijh  boroughs  ! 

Your  country  expects  of  you  at  the  approaching 
election,  what  every  confiderate  perfon  muft  conclude 
to  be  wholly  out  of  your  reach,  viz.  That  you  will 
wifely  and  honeftly  confider  the  importance  of  the 
truft  repofed  in  you,  of  fending  into  the  legiflative 
ailembly  of  the  nation  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the 
members.  It  is  expected,  that  you  are  well  qualified, 
without  having  ever  had  the  means  for  being  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  fitnefs  of  candidates;  that  you,  who 
have  neither  knowledge  of  books,  nor  of  the  world, 
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fhould  judge  unerringly  of  the  capacities  and  difpofi- 
tions  of  perfons,  who  offer  themfelves  as  candidates 
for  your  favour.  It  is  likewife  expected,  illuftrious 
beggars,  that  you,  whofe  circumftances  are,  in  the 
moft  miferable  degree,  dependent,  fhould  be,  in  your 
principles  and  difpofitions,  independent  patriots.  As 
we  require  a  qualification  in  members  of  parliament, 
of  feveral  hundreds  a  year,  that  they  may  be  above 
temptation,  fo  we  expect  of  you,  who  are  in  conti- 
nual want,  that  you  defy  temptation.  Do  not,  pa- 
triotic electors,  regard  the  threats  of  your  landlords, 
when  they  tell  you,  they  will  turn  you  out  of  your 
dwelling.  Remember  what  you  never  learned  in 
Horace, 

Duke  et  decorum  eft  pro  patria  morL 
It  requires  no  fortitude  above  what  every  grofs  unprin- 
cipled fellow  is  mafter  of,  to  die  in  a  ditch  for  your 
country,  with  your  wives  and  children  about  you. 

c  Legiflation  (fays  Blackftone*)  is  thegreateft  aft  of 

*  fuperiority,  that  can  be  exercifed  by  one  being  over 
c  another.'  How  few  then  can  be  fuppofcd  qualified  for 
fuch  a  momentous  truft  !  But  we  put  this  truft  in 
the  hands  of  any  man,  however  worthlefs,  or  inca- 
pable, who  is  able  and  willing  to  lay  out  a  few  thou- 
fands  in  the  purchafe  of  a  borough. 

James  I.  before  a  general  election,  directs,  c  that 
c  there  be  not  chofen  any  perfons  banqueroutes,  or 

*  outlawed  ;  but  men  of  known  good  behaviour,  and 

*  fufficient  livelihood, — nothing  being  more  abfurd  in 
«  any  commonwealth,  than  to  permytt  thofe  to  have 
«  free  voices  for  law-making,  who,  by  their  own 
«  actes,  are  exempted  from  the  law's  protection  V 

None 
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None  were  to  be  eligible  to  parliament  in  Cromivel's 
time,  but  perfons  of  known  integrity,  fearing  God 
and  of  good  converfation ;  no  common  fcoffer  or  re- 
viler  of  religion  ;  none  who  denies  the  fcripture  to  be 
the  word  of  God  ;  no  common  profaner  of  the  Lord's 
day;  no  profelTed  fwearer  or  curfer;  no  drunkard, 
haunter  of  taverns,  ale-houfes,  or  brothels,  nor  that 
fhall  hereafter  drink  healths,  or  be  guilty  of  adultery, 
fornication,  extortion,  bribery,  perjury,  forgery, 
Here  was  fuch  an  exclufion-bill,  as,  if  it  had  been 
put  in  force  in  our  times,  would  have  left  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel  miferably  depopulated.  But  how  mould  the 
houfe  be  filled  with  proper  members  by  improper 
electors  ?  The  lords  rejected,  A.  D.  1702,  after  a  fecond 
reading,  a  bill  to  provide,  that  no  perfon  be  chofen 
a  member  of  the  commons,  who  has  not  a  fufficient 
real  eftate.  A  great  many  lords  protefted  againft  the 
rejection  of  fo  good  a  bill  j  becaufe  the  defign  of  it 
was,  to  prevent  foreigners,  and  men  of  no  property, 
from  having  the  power  of  taxing  the  property  of  Eng- 
lishmen b.  But  men  of  no  property  have  now  the  power 
of  taxing  the  property  of  Englijhmen.  For  the  members 
for  the  boroughs  are  four  times  as  numerous  as  thofe 
for  the  counties. 

There  was  much  debating  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, A.  D.  1770,  upon  a  bill  for  fettling  what  of- 
fences fhould  be  puniftied  by  incapacitation  to  fit  in 
the  houfe.  If  what  judge  Blackftone  a£irms,  as  above, 
be  unqueftionably  true,  it  is  a  matter  of  fupreme 
confequence,  that  only  men  of  unqueftionable  charac- 
ters be  legiflators.    For  my  part,  I  mould  think  a  law 

Vol.  J.  F  for 
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for  incapacitating  every  man  of  an  ambiguous  cha- 
racter, highly  proper  and  neceflary.  We  know  how 
exact  in  that  refpect  the  antient  heathens  were.  And 
it  were  a  fhame,  that  the  profeflfors  of  the  pureft  of  all: 
religions  fhould  be  more  lax  in  principle  than  they. 
But  how  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  any  particular  re- 
garding elections  fhould  be  properly  managed  by  fuch 
weak  and  influenced  men  as  thofe,  who  fend  in  the 
majority  of  the  houfe  ? 

4  Kings  may  makelords,  and  corporations,  which  cor- 

*  porations  may  fend  their  burgefles  to  parliament,'  fays 
N.  Bacon  a.    The  annotator  obferves,  on  this,  c  Tho* 

*  the  king  can  make  corporations,  yet  he  cannot  give 
«  them  a  right  to  be  reprefented  in  parliament  with- 
c  out  the  commons  affent/    I  believe  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  termagant  daughter  did  not  afk  the  confent  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  when  they  gave  to  fo  many 
places  the  power  of  fending  members  to  parliament. 
And  if  not,  according  to  this  author,  thofe  places 
have  no  legal  right  to  fend  members.    The  miferable 
village  of  Bojfiney  was  made  a  free  borough  neither 
by  king  nor  queen,   but  by  Richard  earl  of  Corn" 
wal9  brother  to   Henry  III.     It  fent  members  for 
the  nrft  time  under  Edward  W.  b    Surely  we  have 
no  occafion  to  be  encumbered  by  this  paltry  place, 
and  its  venal  members.    If  a  king's  brother,  if  even 
a  meriff  of  a  county  c,  can  give  privilege  of  fending 
members,  furely  a  king  can  take  away  that  mock 
privilege.    Or  if  kings,  and  brothers  of  kings  can 
give  privilege  to  paltry  boroughs  in  one  age,  then 

kings 
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kings  and  their  brothers  can,  in  another  more*  enlight- 
ened age,  give  privilege  to  refpeclable  counties  and 
great  cities,  to  fend  up  that  number  of  reprefentatives, 
which  is  found  to  be  adequate  to  their  refpe&ive 
contributions  to  the"  public  expence.  Our  good  king 
George  III.  (whom  God  preferve  !)  has  as  good  a 
right,  at  leaft  in  foro  confcientia,  to  give  London  100 
additional  members,  to  give  Brijiol  20  additional^ 
20  to  the  county  of  Tork^  &c.  as  our  Maries,  our 
Elizabeths,  and  our  Henries,  had  to  give  a  fet  of  rot- 
ten boroughs  the  privilege  of  fending  three  times  their 
adequate  number.  If  a  king  has  power  in  the  15th 
or  1 6th  century,  to  do  wrong,  furely  a  king  has  power 
in  the  18th  to  redrefs  that  wrong. 

Suppofe,  for  the  experiment's  fake,  the  cities  of 
London  and  Wejiminjler,  and  county  of  Middlefex% 
fhould  join  in  a  decent  petition  to  the  legiflature, 
requefting,  that  the  exceflive  number  of  members, 
which  reprefents  the  county  of  Cornwal,  may  be 
transferred  to  the  fervice  of  the  ineftimably  opulent 
metropolitan  cities  and  county,  and  their  miferably 
inadequate  reprefentation  to  the  inconfiderable  county 
of  Cornwal ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  London,  Weji- 
minjler, and  Middlesex  may,  for  the  future,  be  repre- 
fented  by  44  members  (not  half  the  adequate  num- 
ber) and  Cornwal  by  10.  Suppofe  Cornwal  to  peti- 
tion, that  nothing  may  be  changed.  Here  would  be 
two  counter-petitions  before  the  legiflature  j  one, 
of  the  moft  refpectable  property,  that  fends  repre- 
sentatives to  parliament,  requefting  what  they  have 
an  undoubted  title  to ;  the  other  of  a  comparatively 
inconfiderable  property,  infifting  to  keep  what  un- 
doubtedly they  have  no  right  to,  have  obtained  in 
a  furreptitious  manner,  and  have  kept  a  great  deal  too 
¥  2  long. 
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long.    Would  the  legiflature  Men  to  the  latter,  and 
reject  the  former? 

James  I.  forbids  fending  members  «  from  fuch  ruin- 

<  ous  places,  as  have  not  fufeient  refyantes  [inha-< 

<  bitants]  to  make  fuch  choice  V 

Were  the  privilege  of  election  taken  from  the  bo- 
roughs, there  would  be  lefs  occafion  for  a  place-bill. 
For  large  bodies  of  the  independent  people  would  not 
deft,  or  re-elea  place-men. 

<  Moft  of  the  great  counties  and  chief  cities  chofe 
«  men  who  were  zealous  for  the  king  and  government, 
4  A.  D.  1701,  but  the  rotten  parts  of  our  conftitution, 
«  as  an  eminent  author  ftyles  the  fmall  boroughs,  were 
«  in  many  places  wrought  on  tcvchufe  bad  men  V 

<  Before  bribery,  or  meat,  drink,  infrnuation,  and 
«  artifice  prompted  to  the  mean  and  poor  forts  of  burgef- 
«  fes  a  right,  which  antiently  they  never  dreamed  of, 

*  there  were  no  contefis  between  them  and  the  commu- 
«  nities  or  commonalties,  that  is,  the  governing  part  of 
«  cities  and  burghs,  about  the  election-  of  citizens  and 
«  burgefies  to  reprefent  them  in  parliament,  feeing, 
<  when  they  received  wages,  it  was  a  burden  to  thofe^ 

*  who  chofe  and  fent  them.  And  it  is  not  eafily  to 
«  be  imagined,  that  poor  and  ordinary  men  would 

*  contend° for  a  burthen,  or  a  trouble.  There  was 

*  then  no  {hiving  for  votes,  or  making  parties  to  be 
«  elected  c.'  No  invention  could  have  been  thought 
of  more  favourable  to  court-influence  in  parliament^ 
than  giving  fo  great  importance  to  the  beggarly  bo- 
roughs. They  are  the  creatures  of  the  court.  That 
is,  they  receive  their  privilege  from  kings ;  and  the 

burgage' 
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burgage  tenures  in  them  generally  belong  to  men  of 
fortune,  who  have  power  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  of 
jhefe  burgage-houfes  to  elec*  whom  they  pleafe.  And 
the  court  having  great  funds  at  its  difpofal,  ambitious 
and  avaritious  men  are  thereby  drawn  to  the  court-fide 
in  promoting  the  eledion  of  courtly  men.  But  above 
all,  the  eafinefs  of  bribing  a  fmall  handful  of  voters, 
who  have  the  privilege  of  fending  two  members,  is 
ruinous  to  the  independency  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 

In  the  year  1 742,  there  came  before  the  lords  a  bill  for 
quieting  corporations,  occafioned  by  an  appeal  to  them 
from  the  violence  ufed  by  Walpole,  in  order  to  compel  the 
election  of  fome  of  his  creatures  for  Weymouth.  That 
arch-corruptor  had  endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  cor- 
poration by  threatening  their  charter.  A  minifter  can- 
not by  any  fuch  means  influence  a  county,  or  a  great 
city.    6  Many  of  our  boroughs  (fays  my  lord  Chefter- 

*  fiJd'm  fpeaking  on  that  fubjecl:)  are  now  fo  much  the 
c  creatures  of  the  crown,  that  they  are  generally  called 

*  court-boroughs,  and  very  properly  they  are  called  fo. 

«  For  our  minifters  for  the  time  being  have  always  the  - 

<  nomination  of  their  reprefentatives,  and  make  fuch 
«  an  arbitrary  ufe  of  it,  that  they  often  order  them  to 
«  chufe  gentlemen,  whom  they  never  faw,  nor  heard 
t  of,  perhaps,  till  they  faw  their  names  on  the  mini- 
f  fter's  order  for  chufmg  them.    Thefe  orders  they 

«  always  punctually  obey,  and  would,  I  fuppofe,  obey  * 
«  them,  were  the  perfon  named  in  them  the  minifter's 

<  footman,  then  actually  wearing  his  livery.  For 
i  they  have,  we  know,  chofen  men,  who  have  but 
«  very  lately  thrown  the  livery  off  from  their  backs  ; 
f  but  never  can  throw  it  off  from  their  minds  V 
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March  18,  1742,  a  bill  for  regulating  elections  for 
cities,  and  boroughs,  was  put  off  for  a  month  a.  The 
author  of  Faction  Detected  by  Facts,  thus  ac- 
counts for  the  lofs  of  this  popular  bill :  1  The  true  rea- 

*  fonwhy  this  bill  was  not  paffed  was  one,  which  equally 

*  affected  all  parties,  and  which  will  everlaftingly  pre- 

*  vent  an  effectual  bill  of  this  kind  j  and  this  arifes 

*  from  the  various  rights  of  election,  which  are  fo 
6  numerous,  that  they  diffract  and  confound  the  dif- 

*  ferent  interefts  of  gentlemen,  which,  to  fpeak  fairly 

*  on  all  fides,  induces  them,  by  one  plaufible  pre- 
c  tence  or  other,  for  their  private  regard,  to  oppofe 
c  or  to  propofe,  fo  many  different  claufes,  that  fuch 

*  bills  become  at  laft  impracticable  and  unpalatable  to 

*  alh — The  burgage-tenures  too,  which  gentlemen 

*  will  neither  part  with,  nor  can  tell  how  to  regulate, 
c  are  another  invincible  obftru&ion  j  and  the  powers 

*  and  the  penalties  create  farther  difficulties,  which 
c  no  human  wifdom  has  yet  been  able  to  furmount/ 
The  plain  Englijh  of  all  this  is,  that  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  both  houfes  were,  thirty  years  ago 
(not  in  our  golden  days)  fo  fordidly  felfifh  in  their  dif- 
pofitions,  that  rather  than  lofe  a  trifling  privilege  or 
profit,  they  would  fuffer  their  country  to  fink  in  a 
quick-fand  of  corruption.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this 
{hocking  account  of  the  ftateof  patriotiim  thirty  years 
ago,  was  not  true.  But  however  the  truth  may  have 
been,  it  is  particularly  remarkable,  that  an  author, 
who  wrote  on  purpofe  to  mew,  that  the  clamour  of 
the  people  was  groundlefs,  mould  incautioufly  confefs, 
that  the  majority  of  the  legiflature  was  fo  execrably 

corrupt, 
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corrupt,  that  there  was  great  and  weighty  ground  for 
clamour. 

Lord  North  and  Grey  was  againft  the  union, 
becaufe  Scotland  was  to  have  twice  the  number  of 
reprefentatives,  and  to  pay  only  half  the  tax  paid  by 
Wales,  though  Wales  was  as  poor,  and  much  lefs  in 
extent.  Lord  Halifax  anfwered,  that  Cornwal  did 
not  pay  above  one  fifth  of  what  Glocejlerjbire  did,  and 
fent  five  times  as  many  members  a. 

A  ftate  or  commonwealth,  fays  Milton  b,  <  is  a 
e  fociety  fufficient  of  itfelf  in  all  things  conducible  to 
«  well-being  and  commodious  life.'  Will  this  defi- 
nition anfwer  to  Britain  as  parliaments  now  are  ? 
when  all  depends  on  a  fet  of  men  authorifed  by  a  very 
fmall  minority  both  as  to  numbers  and  property  ? 

It  is  a  common  maxim  in  politics,  that  in  every 
ftate  there  mull:  be  fomewhere  an  abfolute  and  irrefif- 
tible  power  over  the  people.  But  this  is  to  be  rightly 
underftood,  or  it  will  lead  to  miftakes.  In  a  monar- 
chy, as  France,  the  whole  power  is  in  the  king 
againft  all  other  voice.  This  is  proper  tyranny.  At 
Venice  it  is  in  the  nobles  exclufively.  This  is  proper 
ariftocracy,  or  oligarchy.  In  Holland  (excepting 
fome  errors  and  deviations)  the  whole  power  is  in  the 
ftates,  that  is,  or  mould  be,  the  people ;  but  it  does 
not  defcend  low  enough,  and  leaves  the  bourgeoifie 
confideraby  enflaved.  In  England  the  whole  power 
is  in  king,  lords,  and  commons.  Therefore  in  monar- 
chies the  people,  the  chief  objed,  have  no  fhare  of 
power.  In  oligarchies  the  people  have  as  little.  In 
republics  the  people  have  a  mare  of  power.  But  in 
our  mixed  government  the  people  are  fwallowed  up  in 
Jring,  lords,  and  commons.  To  fay,  therefore,  that 
p  ^  there 
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there  mufl  be  in  every  country  an  abfolute  power 
fomewhere  over  the  people,  and  in  which  they  are  to 
have  no  mare,  is  making  the  people  mere  beafts  of 
burden,  inftead  of  what  they  are,  viz.  the  original  of 
power,  the  object  of  government,  and  laft  refource. 
Our  courtly  people,  therefore,  to  quiet  our  minds  on, 
this  fubjecl:,  tell  us,  we  have  a  very  great  fhare  in, 
governing  ourfelves,  as  we  elect  our  law-makers.  We 
have  feen,  what  this  amounts  to.  And  if  any  Eng- 
lijhman  is  fatisfied  with  the  view  I  have  given  of 
parliamentary  reprefentation,  I  can  only  fay,  he  is 
thankful  for  fmall  mercies. 

There  will  be  occafion  to  exhibit  much  more  on 
this  fubjecl:  in  the  following  chapters  on  Corruption,  &c, 


CHAP.  VII. 

Inadequate  Reprefentation  univerfally  complained  of. 
Tropofals  by  various  Perfons  for  redrejfmg  this 
Irregularity, 

THE  monftrous  inequality  of  parliamentary  repre- 
fentation has  not  efcaped  unobferved.  And 
there  have  been  attempts  made  to  reform  it. 

6  To  what  grofs  abfurdities,  (fays  Mr.  Locke  *)  the 
c  following  of  cuftom,  when  reafon  has  left  it,  may  lead, 
\  we  may  be  fatisfied,  when  we  fee  the  bare  name  of  a 

*  town,  of  which  there  remains  not  fo  much  as  the  ruins, 

*  where  fcarce  fo  much  houfing  as  a  fheep-cot,  or  more 
«  inhabitants  than  a  fhepherd,  are  to  be  found,  fend  as 
«  many  reprefentatives  to  the  grand  aflembly  of  law- 

*  makers,  as  a  whole  county  numerous  in  people,  and 

*  powerful  in  riches.'    He  afterwards  mews  (contrary 

tq 
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to  the  common  objection,  That  this  deviation  muft 
pot  be  corrected,  becaufe  fuch  correction  would  pro- 
duce a  violation  of  the  conftitution)  that  reftoring 
adequate  reprefentation,  would  be  precifely  what  is 
wanted  toward  eftablifliing  the  conftitution  on  its  true 
and  original  principles.  6  This  irregularity  of  repre- 
«  fentation  ftrangers  ftand  amazed  at,  and  every  one 
c  muft  confefs,  needs  a  remedy,  though  moft  think  it 

*  hard  to  find  one,  becaufe  the  conftitution  of  the 
c  legiflative  being  the  original  and  fupreme  act  of  the 

*  fociety  antecedent  to  all  pofitive  laws  in  it,  and, 

*  depending  wholely  upon  the  people,   no  inferior 

*  power  can  alter  it ;  and  therefore  the  people,  when 
«  the  legiflative  is  once  conftituted,  having,  in  fuch 
<  a  government  as  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  no  power 

*  to  act,  as  long  as  that  government  ftands;  this 

*  inconvenience  is  thought  incapable  of  a  remedy. 

«  Salus  popull  fuprema  lex,  is  certainly  fo  juft  and 
f  fundamental  a  rule,  that  who  fincerely  follows  it 
\  cannot  dangeroufly  err.    If  therefore  the  executive, 

*  who  has  the  power  of  convoking  the  legiflative, 

*  obferving  rather  the  true  proportion,  than  the  fafhion 

*  of  reprefentation,  regulates,  not  by  old  cuftom,  but 
c  true  proportion,  the  number  of  members  in  all 

*  places,  that  have  a  right  to  be  diftinctly  reprefented, 

*  which  no  part  of  the  people,  however  incorporated, 
c  can  pretend  to,  but  in  proportion  to  the  afliftance  it 

*  affords  to  the  public ;  it  cannot  be  judged  to  have 
<  fet  up  a  new  legiflative,  but  to  have  reftored  the  old 

*  and  true  one,  and  to  have  rectified  the  diforders, 

*  which  the  fucceflion  of  time  had  infenfibly,  as  well 

*  as  inevitably  introduced.  For  it  being  the  intereft, 
'  as  well  as  the  intention  of  the  people,  to  have  a  fair 

*  and  equal  reprefentative,  whoever  brings  it  neareft 

*  to  that,  is  an  undoubted  friend  to,  and  eftablifher  of 

X  'the 
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*  the  government,  and  cannot  mifs  the  confent  and 

*  approbation  of  the  community.    Prerogative  being 

*  nothing  but  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  to 
c  provide  for  the  public  good  in  fuch  cafes,  which 

*  depending  upon  unforefeen  and  uncertain  occurrences, 
c  certain  and  unalterable  laws  could  not  fafely  direct ; 
'  whatfoever  mall  be  done  manifeftly  for  the  good  of 

*  the  people,  and  eftabliftiing  the  government  on  its 

*  true  foundation,  is,  and  always  will  be,  true  and 

<  juft  prerogative.  The  power  of  ereeling  new  cor- 
«  porations,  and  therewith  new  reprefentatives,  carries 

*  with  it  a  fuppofition,  that,  in  time,  the  meafures  of 
c  reprefentation  might  vary,  and  thofe  places  have  a  juft 
«  right  to  be  reprefented,  which  before  had  none,  and 
c  by  the  fame  reafon,  thofe  ceafe  to  have  a  right,  and 

*  become  too  inconfiderable  for  fuch  a  privilege,  which 
«  before  had  it.  It  is  not  a  change  from  the  prefent 
c  ftate,  which  perhaps  corruption,  or  decay,  has  intro- 

*  duced,  that  makes  an  inroad  upon  government ;  but 

*  its  tendency  to  injure  and  opprefs  the  people,  and 
c  to  fet  up  one  part,  or  party,  with  a  diftinclion  from, 
«  and  unequal  fubjedtion  to  the  reft.  Whatfoever 

*  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  advantage  to 
«  the  fociety  and  people  in  general,  upon  juft  and 
c  lafting  meafures,  will  always,  when  done,  juftify 

<  itfelf,  and  whenever  the  people  fhall  choofe  their 
c  reprefentatives  upon  juft  and  undoubtedly  equal 
c  meafures,  fuitable  to  the  original  frame  of  the  govern- 
«  ment,  it  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  the  will  and  acl  of 
«  the  fociety,  whoever  permitted  or  caufed  them  to 
«  do  it  a\ 

Mr.  Locke  hints,  in  this  paffage,  the  propriety  of 
our  kings  applying  their  prerogative  to  the  reftoring 

of 
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of  a  more  adequate  reprefentation.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  unreafonable  in  the  propofal ;  fince  it  is  noto- 
rious, that  a  great  part  of  the  monftrous  difproportion 
of  reprefentation  in  parliament,  is  owing  to  the  caprice 
of  our  crowned  heads  in  opening  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons to  numbers,  who  had  no  original  right  to  enter 
it.  And  if,  in  order  to  reftore  the  balance,  we  were 
to  disfranchife  50  or  60  of  the  beggarly  boroughs,  we 
mould  do  nothing  unprecedented.  For  Willis  a  gives 
an  account  of  above  60  c  difufed  or  obfolete  boroughs 
<  and  towns,  which  were  antiently  fummoned  to  fend 

*  members  to  parliament,'  viz.  Donejlable,  Newbury, 
Ely,  &c.  Where  are  now  the  members  for  thofe 
places  ?  They  would  have  made,  he  fays  b,  *  a  parlia- 

*  ment  near  half  as  numerous  as  the  reprefentative  of 

*  the  burghs  was  before  Edward  VI.'  If  our  former 
kings  and  queens  filled  and  emptied  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons at  their  pleafure,  why  mould  not  our  modern 
crowned  heads  have  power  to  fet  right  what  they  fet 
wrong,  either  by  diminifhing  (with  confent  of  par- 
liament) the  exorbitant  number  of  borough  members, 
or  increafing  the  reprefentation  of  the  counties,  add- 
ing members  to  London,  tVeJlminfter,  and  Southward 
%o  Bri/ioly  to  Liverpool,  &c.  or  by  fome  means,  or 
other,  take  legiflation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  beg- 
gars, and  put  it  into  thofe  of  men  of  property. 

c  It  is  plaufibly  urged,'  fays  a  fpeaker  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  c,  c  that  the  voice  of  the  nation  is  only  to 

*  be  heard  in  this  affembly  [the  houfe  of  commons]  ; 
f  but  plaufibility  is  one  thing,  and  truth  another. 

*  This  affembly  does  not  conftitute  a  real  reprefenta- 

*  tive 
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*  tive  of  the  kingdom.  The  metropolis,  for  inftance, 
'  which  contains  at  leaft  a  6th  part  of  the  people, 

*  fends  to  parliament  only  8  members,  and  many  of 
«  the  principal  trading  towns  fend  none/ 

<  A  great  inconvenience  fprings  from  the  conftitu- 

*  tion  of  the  boroughs/  (fays  a  writer  in  the  time  of 
king  William  aJ  '  which  elect  not  by  virtue  of  their 

*  wealth,  dignity,  or  number  of  inhabitants,  but  by 

*  the  borough-houfes,  in  which  they  live  ;  thefe  only 
«  (which  perhaps  are  the  moft  inconfiderable  part  of 

*  the  borough)  having  in  them  the  electing  power 

*  exclufive  of  the  reft.  This  qualification  makes  fuch 
«  houfes  fell  better  to  a  purchafer,  than  any  others  in 
f  the  town  ;  and  it  is  cuftomary  for  gentlemen,  who 

*  are  defirous  of  a  feat  in  parliament,  to  lay  out  their 

*  money  in  fuch  bargains,  and  though  it  cofts  them 
«  dear,  yet,  if  it  be  poilible,  they  will  be  land-lords  of 
f  a  fufficient  number  of  thefe  borough-houfes  (in  the 
«  purchafe  whereof  fome  friend's  name  is  moftly  made 

*  ufe  of  in  trufl)  that  thereby  they  may  command  an 

*  election  either  for  themfelves,  or  their  affigns,  at 
f  pleafure.    And  what  is  this  lefs  than  buying  of 

*  votes  with  money  ?'  «  This  is  what  is  called  the  rot- 
«  ten  part  of  the  conftitution.  It  cannot  continue 
<  the  century.  If  it  does  not  drop,  it  muft  be  am- 
«  putated,'  laid  lord  Chatham*  in  his  fpeech  on  the 
ftamp-a£t. 

Cromwd's  plan  of  a  parliament  b  was  briefly  as  fol- 
lows :  The  period  triennial ;  the  whole  number  of 
members  to  be  400  for  England  and  Wales ;  30  for 

Sect* 
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Scotland,  and  30  for  Ireland.    The  number  of  mem- 
bers for  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  places  was  as 
follows  ;  Cornwal  12,  Devonjhire  20,  York  22,  EJfex 
16,  Kent  18,  Middlefexb,  London  6,  Brijlol  2.  He 
alfo  intended  members  for  feveral  places,  which  now 
fend  none,  as  Manchejier,  &c.     Every  reader  will 
obferve,  that  this  fcheme  was  far  from  being  an  ade- 
quate reprefentation,  though  much  preferable  to  the 
prefent,     Of  the  400  Englijh  members,  270  were 
county-members  ;  which  gave  the  counties  the  advan- 
tage they  ought  to  have  over  the  boroughs  ;  whereas 
in  our  times  the  borough  members  out-number  thofe 
for  the  counties  4  times  over.    Every  perfon  worth 
200  /.  real  or  perfonal  was  to  have  right  of  voting  5 
whereas  in  our  times,  hardly  any,  but  beggars,  have 
weight  in  appointing  the  reprefentative.    Fairfax  in 
his  fcheme  for  fettling' the  nation,  propofes  adequate 
reprcfentation  by  counties  a.    Lord  Chatham  has  pro- 
pofed,  that  a  third  member  be  added  to  the  repre^ 
fentation  for  each  county.    This  would  be  of  fervice  ; 
but  would  not  redrefs  the  evil.    For  reprefentation 
Would  be  ftill  out  of  proportion,  as  the  borough  mem- 
bers would  ftill  out-number  thofe  for  the  counties. 
Lord  Mole/worth  is  for  transferring  the  members  for 
the  mean  boroughs  to  the  great  places.    Mr.  Hume 
propofes  b,  as  an  improvement  of  the  Britijh  conftitu- 
tion,  the  reftoration  of  the  plan  of  the  republican  parli- 
ament, and  allowing  no  perfon  £0  vote,  who  did  not 
poffefs  a  property  [he  does  not  confine  it  to  land]  of 
200  /.  value.  Mr.  Carte  propofes,  for  equalling  repre- 
fentation, to  gi  ve  all  perfons  pollened  of  property  within 

the  hundred,  in  which  is  a  fmall  borough  (which  now  of 

itfelf 
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it/elf (ends  two  members)  a  right  of  voting  equally  with 
the  men  of  the  borough  ;  and  to  make  the  fteward, 
or  judge  of  the  hundred  -court  a  joint  returning  officer 
with  the  prefent  borough-officer.  This  would  render 
bribery  more  difficult,  than  it  is,  but  would  not  make 
parliamentary  reprefentation  adequate. 

On  this  fubject  the  author  of  the  Dissert,  upon 
Parties  %  reafons  as  follows :   4  At  the  fettling  of 

*  the  revolution,  thofe  perfons,  who  had  exclaimed 
'  fo  loudly  againft  placemen  and  penfioners  in  the  reign 

*  of  Charles  II.  and  who  complained  at  that  inftant  fo 
4  bitterly  of  the  undue  influence  that  had  been  employed 
c  in  fmall  boroughs,  chiefly  to  promote  the  elections 
c  of  the  parliament  which  fat  in  the  reign  of  Jamesll. 

*  ought  to  have  been  attentive,  one  would  think,  to 
c  take  the  glorious  opportunity,  that  was  furnifhed 
£  them  by  a  new  fettlement  of  the  crown,  and  of  the 
c  constitution,  to  fecure  the  independency  of  parlia- 

*  ments  effectually  for  the  future.  Machiavel  obferves, 
f  and  makes  it  the  title  of  one  of  his  difcourfes,  That  a 

*  free  government,  in  order  to  maintain  itfelf  free,  hath' 

*  need  every  day  of  fome  new  provifions  in  favour 

*  of  liberty.  The  truth  of  this  obfervation,  and  the 
4  reafons  that  fupport  it,  are  obvious.    But  as  every 

*  day  may  not  furnifh  opportunities  of  making  fome 

*  of  thefe  new  and  neceffary  provifions,  no  day,  that 
«  does  furnifh  the  opportunity,  ought  to  be  neglected. 

*  The  Romans  had  been  fo  liberal  in  beftowing  the 

*  right  of  citizens  on  ftrangers,  that  the  power  of  their 

*  elections  began  to  fall  into  fuch  hands  as  the  confti- 

*  tution  had  not  intended  to  truft  with  them.  £$uin- 

2  *  tus 
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[,     *  tus  Fabtus  faw  the  growing  evil ;  and  being  cenfor, 

*  he  took  the  opportunity  ;  confined  all  thefe  new  elec- 
t  *  tors  into  four  tribes,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  turn 
(  *  the  elections,  as  they  had  done  whilft  their  numbers 
5     *  were  divided  among  all  the  tribes  ;  freed  his  country 

*  from  this  danger ;  reftored  the  constitution  accord- 
,  *  ing  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  it ;  and  ob- 
f     *  tained,  by  univerfal  fuffrage,  the  title  of  Maximus. 

|  c  If  a  fpirit  like  this  had  prevailed  among  us  at  the 
i  c  time  we  fpeak  of,  fomething  like  this  would  have 
i    I  *  been  done ;  and  furely  fomething  like  it  ought  to 

*  have  been  done,  for  the  revolution  was  in  many 

*  inftances,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  fo  in  all,  one 

*  of  thofe  renovations  of  our  conftitution  which  we 

*  have  often  mentioned.  If  it  had  been  fuch  with 
c  refpect  to  the  electing  of  members  to  ferve  in  par- 

j  *  liament,  thefe  elections  might  have  been  drawn  back 
4  to  the  antient  principle,  on  which  they  had  been 
«  eftabliflied ;  and  the  rule  of  property,  which  was 
c  followed  antiently,  and  was  perverted  by  innumerable 

*  changes  which  length  of  time  produced,  might  have 
f  been  reftored,  by  which  the  communities,  to  whom 

I  *  the  right  of  electing  was  trufted,  as  well  as  the  qua- 
«  lifications  of  the  electors  and  the  elected,  might  have 
<  been  fettled  in  proportion  to  the  then  prefent  ftate  of 
i  6  things.  Such  a  remedy  might  have  wrought  a 
;  «  radical  cure  of  the  evil  which  threatehs  our  confti- 
c  tution  ;  whereas  it  is  much  to  be  apprehended,  even 
'  ho™  experience,  that  all  others  are  merely  palli- 

*  ative.' 

Brady  a  mentions  refolutions  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, That  in  all  places,  where  there  is  neither  char- 
ter, 
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fcer,  nor  immemorial  cuftom,  to  the  contrary,  every 
houfeholder  has  a  right  to  vote  for  members.  In  fome 
inftances,  prefcription  for  confining  the  right  of  elec- 
tion to  the  bailiffs  and  capital  burgefles,  excluding 
houfeholders  in  general,  have  been  difallowed  by  the 
houfe3.  But  the  refolutions  of  the  houfeonthis,  as 
on  many  other  points,  are  often  inconfiftent.  Bray 
(who  fhews  great  fear  left  the  people  (hould  have  any 
liberty,  or  power)  thinks  the  commons  founded  this 
refolutidn  fo  favourable  to  the  people*  on  a  miftake  as 
to  the  fenfe  of  the  phrafe,  communitas  civitaium  et  bur- 
gorum  ;  which  meant,  he  thinks,  the  governing  part 
of  cities  and  burghs,  not  the  houfholders  in  gene- 
ral. But  furely  it  is  more  for  the  advantage  of  liberty* 
that  election  be  in  manyy  than  few*  hands ;  as  it  is 
harder  to  bribe  many  than  a  few. 

We  fee  what  light  this  grievance  of  inadequate 
parliamentary  reprefentation  has  been  viewed  in  by  the 
beft  politicians*  If  therefore  judge  Black/lone  did,  at 
the  time  he  wrote  the  iy2d  page  of  the  firft  vol.  of  his 
Commentaries,  recollect  the  miferable  ftate  of  repre^ 
fentation  in  our  times,  it  is  inconceivable  how  he 
could  bring  himfelf  to  write  as  he  has  done.    1  Only 

*  fuch  are  entirely  excluded,  from  voting  for  members, 
c  fays  he,  as  can  have  no  will  of  their  own'  [meaning 
poor  and  dependent  people  without  property].  1  There 

*  is  hardly  a  free  agent  to  be  found,  but  what  is 
«  entituled  to  a  vote  in  fome  place  or  other  in  the 
«  kingdom.'  Did  the  learned  judge  confider,  what  he 
himfelf  has  obferved,  that  the  borough-members  are 
four  times  as  numerous,  as  the  county-members ;  that 

a  few 
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a  few  thoufands  of  electors  fend  in  the  majority  of  the 
houfe  ;  that  in  many  places  a  handful  of  beggars  fends 
in  as  many  members  as  the  great  and  rich  county  of 
TorJty  or  city  of  Briftol?  Did  the  learned  judge  con- 
fider  thefe  mocking  abfurdities,  and  monftrous  dif- 
proportions,  or  did  he  confider  the  alarming  influence 
the  court  has  in  parliament,  when  he  wrote  what 
follows,  viz,  c  If  any  alteration  might  be  wifhed,  or 
€  fuggefted  in  the  prefent  frame  of  parliaments,  it 
c  Should  be  in  favour  of  a  more  complete  reprefen- 
*  tation  of  the  people/    What !  are  we  to  be  put  ofF 
with  a  cold  If,  in  a  cafe  where  our  country  lies  bleed- 
ing to  death  ?   4  If  any  alteration  might  be  wifhed' — 
Let  us  go  on  then,  and  fay,  If  the  deliverance  of 
ourfelves  and  our  pofterity  from  deftru&ion  might 
he  wifhed  ;  if  any  alteration  of  what  muft.  bring  us 
to  ruin  might  be  wifhed — any  alteration  from  a 
mockery  rather  than  the  reality  of  reprefentation — 
any  alteration  from  300   placemen  and  penfioners 
fitting  in  the  houfe   of  commons — any  alteration 
from  a  corrupt  court's  commanding  the  majority  of 
the  elections  into  the  houfe,  and  of  the  votes,  when 
in  it — any  alteration  from  the  parliament's  becoming 
a  mere  outwork  of  the  court — If  it  is,  at  laft  to  be 
doubted,  whether  the  faving  of  our  country  is  to  be 
wifhed,  what  muft  become  of  us  ?   Had  a  hackneyed 
court-hireling  written  in  this  manner,  it  had  been  no 
matter  of  wonder.    But  if  the  moft  intelligent  men 
in  the  nation  are  to  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  peo- 
ple that  there  is  hardly  room  for  a  wifh  ;  that  there 
is  fcarce  any  thing  capable  of  alteration  for  the  better, 
{the  judge's  four  volumes  are  a  continued  panegyric) 
at  the  very  time  when  there  is  hardly  any  thing  in 
Vol.1.  G  the 
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the  condition,  it  ought  to  be  in,  at  the  time  when  we 
have  upon  us  every  fymptom  of  a  declining  flate, 
when  we  are  finking  in  a  bottomlefs  gulf  of  debt  and 
corruption,  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution  gone,  the 
foundations  of  public  fecurity  (haken,  and  the  whole 
fabrick  ready  to  come  down  in  ruins  upon  our  heads — * 
if  they  who  ought  to  be  the  watchmen  of  the  public 
weal  are  thus  to  damp  all  propofals  for  redrefs  of 
grievances — £)uo  res  fumtna  loco?  In  what  condition 
is  this  once  free  and  virtuous  kingdom  likely  foon 
to  be  ? 
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BOOK  III. 

Of  the  fecond  Conflitutional  Irre- 
gularity in  our  Parliaments,  viz. 
The  exceffive  Length  of  their 
Period. 


CHAP.  I. 

Parliaments  were  originally  annual. 

'  ^TST^ERE  annual  ele&ion  ends,  flavery  begins,* 
V  V  fays  the  author  of  Histor.  Ess.  on  the 
Brit.  Const.  A  maxim  of  equal  folidity  in  politics 
with  that  of  my  late  amiable  friend  Dr.  Fofter  in  divi- 
nity, viz.  c  Where  myftery  begins,  religion  ends.* 
Long  parliaments  are  incompatible  with  liberty.  To 
give  a  fet  of  men  power  for  a  long  period  of  time,  is 
giving  them  the  hint,,  that  they  may  make  themfelves 
defpots,  if  they  pleafe.  Kings  and  grandees  are 
tyrants  only  becaufe  they  know  they  have  their  power 
during  life.  But  of  the  danger  of  inveterate  power 
I  {hall  have  occafion  to  treat  more  fully  hereafter. 

Parliaments,  according  to  Poftlethwayte  %  were  ori- 
ginally annual  ;  and  antiently  all  the  people  voted  at 
elections,  till  Henry  VI.  ena&ed,  that  only  freehol- 
G  2  ders 
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ders  refiding  in  the  country,  and  who  had  an  income 
of  40  s.  a  year,  fhould  vote.  c  That  parliaments  were 
«  formerly  chofen  frefh  and  frefli,  is  evident  5  fince  there 
«  be  writs  extant  for  new  elections  for  80  years  fuc- 
c  ceflively  fays  the  learned  writer  of  a  piece  entitled, 
Limitations  for  the  Successor,  &c. a 

In  the  Saxon  times  it  cannot  well  be  fuppofed,  that 
parliaments  could  be  longer  than  annual,  were  it  only 
for  one  reafon,  viz.  That  the  members  of  their  wit- 
Una  gemots,  or  parliaments,  were  mayors,  or  officers, 
who  held  their  offices  only  one  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  were  obliged  to  diveft  themfelves  of  all 
power,  and  to  aflemble  the  people  for  new  eleaion. 
«  It  was  agreed,  that  a  parliament  fhould  be  held 
«  twice  every  year  at  London,  and  this  continued  from 
«  king  Alfred's  time  to  that  of  Edward  II.  as  appears 
<■  by  Horns  MiRR.  of  Just.  chap.  1.  fea.  2.  b  '  A.  D. 
13789  a  parliament  was  called,  becaufe,  among  other 
reafons,  it  was  conftitutional,  that  parliaments  fhould  be 
held  annually  c.  The  commons,  A.  D.  1640,  regret, 
thev  had  not  made  parliaments  annual,  inftead  of 
triennial.  By  two  ftatutes,  they  fay,  they  found 
parliaments  once  a  year  ftili  in  force  d.  When  the 
triennial  bill  was  eftablifhed,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
after  an  intermiffion  of  12  years,  the  king,  in  the 
genuine  fpirit  of  a  Stuart,  made  a  merit  of  his  agree- 
ing to  the  bill.  The  commons  would  not  allow  it ; 
t>ut  infifted,  that  there  were  then  in  force  two  ftatutes 
for  annual  ekaions.    <  The  bill  for  triennial  parlia- 

<  ments,  fays  Milton  %  was  but  the  third  part  of  one 

<  aood  ftep  towards  that  which  in  times  paft  was  our 
&  «  annual 


■  State  Tracts,  Time  of  K.  Will  in.  386. 
*  Ibid.  1.  163.  c  Parl.  Hist.  i.  370. 
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c  annual  right.'  Milton  a  fays  this  triennial  bill  of 
which  Charles  made  a  great  merit,  was  much  lefs  than 
two  ftatutes  yet  in  force  of  Edward  III.  Nay,  in  a 
book,  entitled,  The  Rights  of  the  Kingdom, 
the  Mirror  of  Justices  is  quoted,  that  parlia- 
ments by  the  old  laws,  ought  to  be  held  twice  a  year. 
If  fo,  we  are  deprived  of  13  parts  in  14  of  our  antient 
privilege. 

Sir  William  Wyndham,  in  the  debate  ort  the  repeal 
of  the  feptennial  aft,  A.  D.  1734.  gives  the  true 
account  of  this  matter.  «  At  the  time  of  the  reyolu- 
€  tion,  fays  he,  nay  at  the  prefent  time,  at  all  times, 
«  the  word  parliament  in  the  common  way  of  fpeaking 

*  comprehends  all  the  feffions  from  one  eledion  to 
«  another.  That  this  is  the  common  meaning  of  the 
«  word,  I  appeal  to  every  gentleman  in  this  houfe  5 
<and  for  this  reafon  thofe  patriots,  who  drew  up 
«  our  Claim  of  rights,  could  not  imagine  that  it 
€  was  neceffary  to  put  in  the  word  new  ;  they  could 
'<  not  fo  much  as  dream  that  the  two  words,  frequent 

<  parliaments,  would  afterwards  be  interpreted  to  mean 

*  frequent  feffions  of  parliament,  but  the  lawyers,  whQ 
«  are  accuftomed  to  confound  the  fenfe  of  the  plained 

*  words,  immediately  found  out  that  a  fejfton  of  par- 
liament was  a  parliament;  and  that  therefore  the 
c  words  frequent  parliaments,  meant  only  frequent  fef- 
*fions.  This  quirk  the  lawyers  found  out  immedi- 
«  ately  after  the  revolution  ;  this  quirk  the  courtiers 
i  at  that  time  caught  hold  of  5  and  this  fet  the  people 
«  anew  upon  the  vindication  of  their  rights,  which 

<  they  obtained  by  the  triennial  bill.    By  that  bill  the 

*  right  of  the  people  to  frequent  new  parliaments  was 

*  G  3  '  efta~ 
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«  eftabliflied  in  fuch  clear  terms,  as  not  to  be  mifun- 
«  derftood,  and  God  forgive  them  who  confented  to 
6  the  giving  it  up  V 

The  anfwer  given  by  the  king  (that  is,  the  mini- 
fter)  to  the  remonftranees  requeuing  the  diflblution  of 
a  fuppofed  corrupt  parliament,  A.  D.  1770,  was 
•  That  the  remon (trances  were  difrefpedlful  to  his  ma- 
'jetty,  injurious  to  parliament,  and  irreconcilable 
«  with  the  principles  of  the  conftitution.'    It  were  to 
be  wiflied,  that  the  public  had  been  better  fatisfied 
of  the  juftnefs  of  this  anfwer.    Does  not  the  very 
idea  of  petitioning  imply  acknowledgment  oifiperi- 
crity  in  the  perfon  addretfed  to  ?  Were  not  the  remon- 
ftrances  addrefTed  to  the  king  by  his  titles  of  fove- 
reignty  ?  Was  not  an  appeal  to  the  fovereign  from  a 
fuppofed  corrupt  miniffry  and  parliament  doing  honour 9 
nay,  was  it  not  doing  the  highejl  honour  in  the  power 
of  the  remonftrants,  to  the  throne,  and  to  the  perfon  of 
the  king,  as  fuppofing,  that  from  him  alone  there  was 
hope  of  redrefs  ?  Again,  what  injury  to  parliaments 
m  general  was  done  by  requefting  the  diflblution  of  a 
particular  parliament?    If  the  members  had  aded 
uprightly,  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  their  conftitu- 
ents  (if  free)  would  immediately  re-elecl  them,  which 
inftead  of  difgrace,  would  have  refined  the  higheft 
honour  upon  them.    If  indeed  it  had  been  confefled, 
that  many  members,  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  their 
corrupt  practices,  had  reafon  to  fear  the  lofs  of  their 
feats,  the  cafe  was  otherwife  :  but  this  was  too  fljanie- 
ful  to  cohfe/s.    Or  if  it  had  been  faid,  that  a  majority 
of  the  eleaors,  being  dependent  on  their  members, 
or  obnoxious  to  bribery,  would  of  courfe  have  re- 
chofen  the  fame  men,  at  worrt  the  diflblution  of  the 

"  parlia- 
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parliament  would  have  been  nugatory.  But  it  would 
have  (hewed  the  people,  that  the  king  was  willing  to 
Men  to  the  requeft  of  6o,oao  of  his  fubje&s.  Laftly, 
as  to  the  remonftrances  being  irreconcileable  with  the 
principles  of  the  conftitution  j  it  is  ftrange  that  there 
fliould  be  any  thing  unconjlitutional  in  requefting  the 
king  to  do  what  the  conftitution  gives  him  a  power  to 
do  at  any  time-,  what  William  III.  did  in  compliance 
with  a  petition  from  one  county  ;  what  George  II.  did 
without  folicitation,  and  without  blame,  when  he  dif- 
folved  one  of  his  parliaments  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
feflion,  with  the  view,  according  to  fome,  of  prevent- 
ing the  irregularities  of  a  long  electioneering  time* 
It  is  ftrange  that  there  mould  be  any  thing  unconsti- 
tutional in  the  king's  diffolving  a  parliament  at  the 
requeft  of  6  times  the  number  and  60  times  the  pro- 
perty that  made  them  a  parliament.  It  is  ftrange, 
that  there  (hould  be  any  thing  unconftitutional  in  dif- 
folving a  parliament  which  had  fat  fever al  years,  when 
we  know,  that  the  length  of  parliaments  is  one  of  our 
greateft  grievances,  and  that  our  kings  could  not  any 
way  more  effectually  mew  themfelves  to  be  the  friends 
of  the  conftitution,  than  by  regularly  diffolving  every 
*  parliament  at  the  end  of  the  firft  feflion. 


CHAP.  II. 

Brief  Hiftory  of  the  lengthening  and  Jhortening  of 
Parliament. 

PArliaments  feldom  fat,  in  former  times,  many 
months.    6  In  one  year  there  were  fometimes  2, 
*  fometimes  3  parliaments,'  fays  Sir  Simon  Dewes  on 
G  4  the 
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the  poll-tax  before  the  lords  in  1641  a.  c  The  longeft 
«  parliament  ever  yet  held,'  viz.  almoft  a  whole  year,, 
under  Hen.  IV.  was  three  times  prorogued,  which, 
was  then  an  innovation  b.  An  adr.  was  made  4  Edw* 
III.  cap.  14,  for  holding  parliaments  yearly,  oroftener, 
if  neceiTaiy.  Again  by  36  Edw. III.  cap.  10.  c  They 
knew  not,  in  thofe  days,  the  fafhion  of  prorogations. 
Therefore  parliaments  then  were  annual.  The  un^ 
thinking  people  of  Charles  II. 's  time  were  contented 
if  there  was  no  interruption  of  parliaments,  longer 
than  for  three  years.    c  Henry  Vlth's  reign  was  the 

•  fuft,  in  which  prorogations  began  to  be  made  for 

*  any  time,  and  they  were  but  very  little  ufed  till 
1  Henry  VHIth's  time.  The  ufual  way  formerly  was 
c  to  call  a  parliament  at  leaft  once  a  year,  and  as  foon 
c  as  the  bulinefs  was  done,  to  diflblve  them  V  Henry 
VIII.  firft  lengthened  parliament  beyond  thx-ee  years, 
-as  the  molt  effectual  means  for  rendering  the  members 
ubedient  to  his  will.  Annual  parliaments  were  reftored 
by  Phil,  and  Mary^  after  an  intermillion  of  two  years  e. 

Charles ',  A.  D.  1640,  makes  a  mighty  merit  of 
giving  his  aflent  to  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments, 
before  any  fubfidy  granted  to  him f.  Great  joy, 
and  both  houfes  waited  on  the  king  with  thanks  g. 
This  falutary  .law  was  repealed  16  Car.  II.  therefore 
is  not  in  the  Statutes  at  Large.  The  purport 
of  it  is  to  reftore  the  laws  by  which  parliaments  ought 

to 


a'  Parl.  Hist.  ix.  439.  b  Ibid.  ir.  107. 

c  Stat,  at  Large,  i.  196,  292.    Parl.  Hist.  i.  314. 
d  See  Reasons  for  annual  Parl.     St.  Tracts, 
time  of  K.  William,  in.  290. 
c  Parl.  Hist.  hi.  341,  349. 

f  Hume's  Hist.  Stuarts,  1,  259.  Parl.  HlST.  IX.  21?, 
t  Par i*.  Hist.  ix.  22a. 
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to  be  held  annually.  It  enacts,  that  if  the  chancellor 
does  not  iflue  out  writs,  any  12  peers  mall  in  the 
king's  name;  failing  them,  the  fheriffs,  mayors, 
bailiffs,  &c.  fhall  caufe  ele&ions  to  be  made^  they 
neglecting,  the  electors  fhall  proceed  as  if  writs  had 
been  regularly  iflued.  It  had  been  happy  if  the  peo- 
ple had  been  conftituted  with  authority  to  make  laws, 
when  the  legiflature  did  not  their  duty.  The  pream- 
ble to  the  repeal  of  this  falutary  law,  puts  it  upon  the 
derogation  it  is  from  the  king's  prerogative.  As  if 
the  falus  populi  were  not  of  infinitely  more  confequence 
than  the  king's  prerogative,  whofe  only  value  is  its 
ufefulnefs  to  the  people. 

The  army  demanded,,  A.  D.  1647,  that  parliaments 
fliould  be  triennial,  and  the  difTolution  of  them  not  in 
the  king's  power.  A  reprefentative  according  to  the 
contributions  reflectively  paid  to  the  public  by  coun- 
ties ;  and  that  improper  members  be  expelled  a.  The 
army  at  this  time  feem  to  have  been  the  raoft  reafonable 
fet  of  men  in  the  nation.  Before  Charles  Ill's  time  the 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  never  dreamed  of 
their  having  power  to  continue  themfelves  in  office  one 
hour  beyond  the  time  limited  by  their  conftituents. 

The  author  of  Histor.  Essays  on  the  Engh. 
Const  it.  is  too  fevere  againft  the  long  parliament 
Which  oppofed  Charles  L  They  certainly  meant 
honeftly,  having  no  byafs  to  draw  them  from  the  public 
intereft,  though  they  fat  too  long,  fearing,  perhaps, 
that  their  fuccefTors  might  not  be  as  faithful  as  them- 
felves. It  was  much  more  clearly  difinterefted  than 
the  protracting  of  parliament  from  triennial  to  fepten- 
nial  for  the  pretended  fear  of  a  jacobite  parliament. 
He  fays  it  was  madnefs  in  the  people  to  rejoice  upon 

the 
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the  king's  confenting,  for  6oo,ooo/.  raifed  for  him, 
not  to  difiblve  parliament  without  their  own  confent. 
This  was  the  firft  protraction  of  the  period  of  parli- 
ament, and  taught  ill  defigning  minifters  to  imitate  it. 
It  is  an  evil  of  kingly  government,  that  through  fear  of 
tyranny,  well  meaning  people  have  often  confented  to 
what  was  unconstitutional.  So  in  the  alteration  from 
triennial  to  feptennial,  jacobitifm,  or  an  attachment  to 
a  race  of  kings,  was  the  caufe  of  the  irregularity. 

The  triennial  bill  was  repealed,  A.  D.  1664,  and 
inftead  of  it  a  law  to  prevent  parliaments  having  vaca- 
tions of  more  than  three  years  a.  One  would  think 
all  memory  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  was  miraculoufly 
obliterated  out  of  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England, 
It  was  but  15  years  before  that  Charles  I.  was  beheaded  ; 
and  the  people  (or  the  parliament  at  leaf!)  were  for 
trufting  their  all  again  to  kings.  The  long,  or  pen- 
fioned  parliament  meets  1661,  agreeable  to  the  court, 
and  fays  Rapin,  c  without  doubt  by  the  influence  of 
the  court.'  Great  part  were  high  church  men  and 
royalifls.  Penfioning  begun  afterwards,  tho'  at  the 
beginning  of  this  parliament  they  fhewed  a  great  par- 
tiality for  the  king  b.  The  commons  threw  out  a  bill 
for  Shortening  parliaments.  The  lords  fend  down 
another:  Rejected  likewife,  A,  D.  1693°.  Parlia- 
ments were  made  triennial  by  6  William  III.  cap,  2.  d 
In  that  reign  they  were  often  diflblved  at  the  end  of 
the  firft  feflion.  2  George  I.  they  were  made  fepten-  j 
nial.  The  pretence  was,  the  danger  of  a  Jacobite 
houfe  of  commons  :  The  real  reafon,  that  they,  who 
were  in  power,  chofe  to  continue  in  power.  The 

triennial 
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I,    triennial  bill  receives  the  royal  aflent,  A.  D.  1694  ad 
t.    And  the  hiftorian  obferves,  that  if  our  good  king  had 
•    not  done  it  that  day  (queen  Mary  juft  taken  ill  of  the 
fmall-pox,  of  which  fhe  died)  it  is  probable  he  never 
f    would  have  given  it  the  royal  aflent.    So  indifferent  are 
3    even  our  belt  kings  about  bills  tending  to  the  enlarge- 
1    ment  of  the  people's  liberty.    At  the  fame  time,  it 
)    muft  be  owned,  William  had  fome  reafon  to  dread  a 
change  of  parliaments.    The  abbe  Reynel  tells  usb, 
!    that  when  this  triennial  bill  was  under  confideration, 
queen  Mary  defired  lord  Bellamont^  her  treafurer,  to 
oppofe  it.    He  refufed.    He  was  defired  only  to  be 
neutral    He  proved,  on  the  contrary,  very  active  in 
I  promoting  the  bill.    The  queen  difmifFed  him  from  his 
poft.     He  retired  to  privacy  and  frugality.  The 
queen,  overcome  by  his  obftinate  virtue,  offered  him 
a  penfion.    He  declined  it,  faying,  He  had  no  right 
to  a  reward,  as  he  did  no  fervice.    It  is  wonderful, 
that  George  I.  mould  fo  eafily  obtain  the  repeal  of  fo 
favourite  an  a<ft.    A  ftrong  claufe  was  added  by  the 
lords  to  the  bill  of  rights,  excluding  effectually  all 
popifh  fuccefibrs  to  the  throne.     Paffed  eafily  by  the 
commons,  which  looks  as  if  the  tory  and  popifh  par- 
ties had  not  been  fo  ftrong  in  the  houfe  and  kingdom 
as  thofe  who  brought  in  the  feptennial  bill  pretended. 
1  j  This  was  A,  D.  1689,  and  feptennial  parliaments  were 
eftablifhed  A.  D.  17 16  c.    It  is  hardly  to  be  ima- 
gined that  there  mould  be  more  danger  from  Jaco- 
bitifm  in  17 16  than  in  1689,  the  very  year  after  James's 
I  abdication.    All  this  {hews  how  flimzy  the  pretences 
are  for  what  is  big  with  fo  much  evil.     So  Julius 

Cafar 

a  7iW.  Contin.  1.  260. 
b  Hist.  Parl.  Engl.  272. 
c  Tind,  Contin.  1,  55. 
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Caforv&s  appointed,  by  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome> 
dictator  for  6  months.  He  made  himfelf  perpetual 
dictator.  All  the  world  condemns  this  tyrannical  pro- 
ceeding. The  houfe  of  commons,  2  George  I.  was 
eleded,  as  ufual,  for  three  years.  They  eleaed  them- 
felves  for  four  years  more,  without  leave  of  their  con- 
fidents, given,  or  even  afked  !  O  !  but  the  danger  of 
a  Jacobite  parliament,  if  a  new  eleaion  was  brought 
on  !  True.  And  in  the  fame  manner  Cafar,  in  his 
civil  war,  tells  us,  he  feared  Pompeys  tyranny ;  if  he 
himfelf  refigned  the  diaatorial  power.  Some  authors 
tell  us,  the  feptennial  aft  was  made  on  purpofe  to 
fave  an  odious  miniftry,  who  dreaded  a  new  and  in- 
corrupt parliament.  Thirty  lords  (even  lords  !)  pro- 
tected againft  the  feptennial  ad,  And  Mr.  Sneii  told 
the  houfe  of  commons,  they  might  as  well  make  them- 
felves  perpetual  at  once,  as  continue  themfelves  one 
month  beyond  the  time,  for  which  they  were  eleaed. 

It  was  a  fingular  modefty  in  the  lords  to  origi- 
nate in  their  houfe  an  aa  relating  to  the  commons. 
Therefore  lord  Guernfey  moved  the  commons,  to 
throw  it  out  of  the  houfe,  without  reading  it.  It 
was  anfwered,  That  the  triennial  aa  had  originated 
in  the  houfe  of  peers.  [But  if  they  were  allowed  to 
make  a  falutary  propofal  concerning  what  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with,  it  does  not  follow,  that  they  are 
to  be  ftiffered  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  do  mifchief*.] 
Carried  276  to  156  for  a  fecond  reading,  the  Tuefday 
after.  Petitions  were  fent  from  many  towns  againft 
it.  And  when  this  felf-prolonged  parliament  (which, 
fays  the  author  of  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parlia- 
ment b,  '  went  farther  in  impoverifhing  and  enflav- 


a  Deb.  Com.  vi.  68.         b  1.  251, 
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«  ing  their  fellow-fubjeas,  than  all  their  predeceffora 
<  from  the  reftoration,')  came  at  laft  to  be  diflblved, 
the  cities  of  London  and  Wejlminfler,  with  bells,  bon- 
fires, illuminations,  and  every  other  demonftration  of 
joy,'  celebrated  its  demife,  as  a  deliverance  from  their 
worft  enemies. 

The  motion  for  repealing  the  feptennial  aft,  A.  D, 
1742,  was  oppofed  by  Pultney  and  Sandys.  (I  fuppofe 
the  patriots  were  afraid  a  new  parliament  might  not 
be  fo  {launch  againft  Sir  Robert.)  Rejeded,  204 
againft  184.  The  propofal  was  made  by  Sir  John 
Barnard,  which  gives  me  a  better  opinion  of  him,  than 
of  Pultney  and  Sandys  \ 

A.  D.  I744»  a  motion  was  made  for  annual  par- 
liaments b.  Paffed  in  the  negative  145  to  113.  There- 
fore 113  thought  it  right.  Let  not  then  the  propofal 
of  annual  parliaments  be  thought  romantic. 

A  motion  was  made,  A.  D.  1747,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  fhortening  the  term  and  duration  of 
future  parliaments  :  «  a  meafure  truly  patriotic,  againft 
*  which  no  fubftantial  argument  could  be  produced, 
«  although  the  motion  was  rejefted  by  the  majority, 

<  on  the&  pretence  that  whilft  the  nation  was  engaged 
«  in  fuch  a  dangerous  and  expenfive  war,  it  would 

<  be  improper  to  think  of  introducing  fuch  an  altera- 

<  tion  in  the  form  of  government c.'  This  was  fetting 
common  fenfe  upon  its  head.  The  danger  of  the 
times  is  the  very  beft  reafon  for  making  falutary  altera- 
tions, and  abolifhing  dangerous  abufes. 

Parliament  was  diflblved  at  the  end  of  the  6th  fef- 
Gon,  1747,  ^  a  whimfical  reafon,  according  to  fome, 


viz. 


a  Deb.  Com.  xih.  219. 

»  Aim.  Deb.  Com.  iu  1—63. 


*  Ibid.  v.  221. 
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pm<  becaufe  the  Dutch  were  in  doubt,  whether  Britain 
would  perfevere  in  her  fchemes,  which  were  favour- 
able to  them,  if  the  fame  parliament  continued  to  fit. 
I  fhould  have  thought  the  danger  of  a  change  of  coun- 
sels was  in  cafe  of  a  change  of  parliament  a.  Some 
faid,  as  above  obferved,  it  was  done  to  fhorten  the 
time,  and  leifen  themifchiefs  of  electioneering.  The 
king  in  his  fpeech  pretends  that  he  diflblved  the  par- 
liament to  fhew  his  intire  confidence  in  the  affections 
of  his  people,  and  that  he  did  not  depend  merely  on  a 
particular  fet  of  men  in  the  houfe  of  commons  b. 

Thus  it  appears  that  parliaments  were  originally 
renewed  every  year,  and  that  a  parliament  and  a  fe/Tion 
ivere  the  fame  thing.    That  they  held  on  in  this  way 
with  little  variation,  to  the  times  of  Henry  VIN. 
That  annual  parliaments  were  reftored  under  Philip  and 
Mary.    That  they  were  made  triennial,  A.  D.  1640. 
That  in  the  time  of  the  troubles  under  Charles  I.  they 
were  very  irregular,  and  protracted  to  an  enormous 
length  3  the  houfe  of  peers  aboliftied,  and  the  rump, 
or  remainder  of  the  commons,  kicked  out  by  CromweL 
That  under CharlesYl.  A.  D.  1664,  the  triennial  bill  was 
repealed,  and  the  period  of  parliaments  left  to  the  arbi- 
trary pleafure  of  the  prince.    That  his  long,  or  pen- 
iioned  parliament  met,  A.  D.  1661,  and  fat  above  18 
years.  That  the  period  of  parliament  was  reduced  back 
to  triennial  6  William  III.  A.  D.  1694  c.    And  that, 
A.  £>.  1 716,  2  George  I.  they  were  protracted  to  fep- 
tennial,  at  which  period  they  have  continued  ever  fince, 
in  fpite  of  innumerable  remonftrances  againft  a  griev- 
ance fo  univerfalJy  confelTed,  and  fo  notorioufly  mif- 
chievous.    Of  which  more  fully  elfewhere. 


a  Aim.  Deb.  Com.  hi.  52. 
e  Stat,  at  Large,  iv.  675. 


b  Ibid.  54. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Example  of  feveral  Nations,  who  have  fhewn  a 
fear  of  inveterate  Power, 

SOME  few  nations  have  fhewn  fome  fmall  degree 
of  apprehenfion  from  power  continued  in  the  fame 
hands,  knowing,  that  there  can  be  no  liberty,  unlefs 
they,  who  make  the  laws,  be  well  aflTured  that  they 
fhall  come,  by  and  by,  to  be  fubjecl  to  their  own  laws. 

Arijlotk*  mentions,  as  the  chief  caufe  of  thefubver- 
fion  of  free  ftates,  their  deviating  from  the  principles, 
on  which  they  were  originally  conftituted.  Uspi  & 
<roTu/s*aff,  x>  r.  X,  He  tells  us,  the  Thurians  had  a 
falutary  law,  by  which  the  fame  perfon  could  not  be 
twice  praetor  without  an  intermiffion  of  five  years. 
They  fuffered  this  law  to  be  abrogated.  Their  ftate, 
from  that  fatal  time,  declined  to  its  ruin  b.  Xvps^n 
£e  T8T0,  x.  t.  K. 

The  Athenians  finding  that  their  kings,  trufting  to 
the  perpetuity  of  their  power,  began  to  ftretch  prero- 
gative, abolifhed  the  regal  office,  and  fet  up  archons, 
who  were  to  reign  10  years,  and  then  to  be  fubiecls. 
Eut  the  people  finding  even  this  period  [which  is 
not  much  beyond  that  of  our  parliaments]  too  long, 
changed  their  plan  of  government,  and  appointed 
9  archons,  to  reign  one  year  c.  The  Athenian  epijlatesy 
the  chief  of  the  prytanes,  was  in  office  only  one  day, 
and  never  more  than  once  d.  The  10  cofmi,  or 
fupreme  magiftrates  of  the  Cretans,  were  annual  e. 

AU 

a  Polit.  v.  8.  b  Ibid. 

c  Vhb.  Emm,  De  Rep.  Athen.  I.  16. 
d  Ant,  Thy/.  De  Rep.  Athen.  251. 
*  \Jbb,  Emm,  11.  63.  * 
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Ail  the  magiftrates  of  the  Mtolians  were  annual  a. 
The  king  and  people  of  Epirus,  during  the  age  of 
their  liberty,  were  accuftomed  to  meet  once  in  tfoe 
year,  the  king  to  renew  his  coronation  oath,  and  the 
people  their  allegiance  b.  The  Carthaginian  fuffetes, 
gy  chief  magiftrates,  held  their  power  only  one  year  c„ 
Livy  tells  us,  that  the  Carthaginians  found  two  years 
too  long  a  period  for  their  praetors  to  have  power. 
They  therefore  made  that  oifice  annual.  The  Corin- 
thian prytanes  were  annual  magiftrates  d. 

Three  brothers  having  enjoyed  the  confulfhip 
ieven  years  fucceffively,  a  regulation  was  made, 
that  neither  conful  nor  tribune  fhould  be  in  office 
above  one  year  e.  In  England^  a  great  family  com- 
mands the  elections  of  members  for  one  or  feveral 
boroughs,  from  generation  to  generation.  The  Ro- 
mans never  chofe  a  dictator,  but  in  extreme  danger, 
and  when  expeditious  meafures  alone  could  fave  the 
ftat?,  and  only  for  6  months.  They  appointed  feve- 
ral times  a  dictator  to  drive  an  expiatory  nail  into  the 
wall  of  Jupiter's  temple.  But  he  held  his  office  only 
one  day.  The  wife  Romans  would  truft  power  no 
longer  than  was  neceftary.  The  authors  of  the  Ant. 
Univ.  Hist,  give  the  following  account  of  the  office 
of  dictator  among  the  Romans ;  c  This  fupreme  officer 

*  was  called  dictator,  either  becaufe  he  was  di£iusy 

*  that  is  named  by  the  conful,  or  from  his  dictating 
c  and  commanding  what  fliould  be  done.    No  one 

*  could  be  created  dictator  till  he  had  been  conful, 
«  The  time  affigned  for  the  duration  of  the  office  was 
€  the  fpace  of  fix  months.    As  to  the  perpetual  dicta- 

c  torftiips 


a  Ubb.  Emm.  11.  251.  b  Ibid.  11.  276. 

c  Ibid.  11.  4.  d  Ibid.  11.  102. 

e  Ant.  Unmv.  Hist.  xi.  466. 
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€  torfhips  of  Sylla  and  Julius  Cezfar*  they  were  notorious 

*  ufurpations,  and  violations  of  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
c  try.    The  di&ator  was  not  allowed  to  march  out  of 

*  Italy i  left  he  fhould  take  advantage  of  the  diftance 

*  of  the  place  to  attempt  fomething  againft  the  com- 

*  mon  liberty.  He  was  always  to  march  on  foot, 
'  except  in  cafe  of  a  tedious  and  fudden  expedition, 

*  and  then  he  formally  aiked  leave  of  the  people  to 

*  ride.    In  all  other  things  his  power  was  abfolute  and 

*  uncontrouled.  He  might  proclaim  war,  levy  forces, 
k  lead  them  out,  difband  them,  &c.  without  confult- 

*  ing  the  fenate.    He  could  punifli  as  he  pleafed  •  and 

*  from  his  judgement  lay  no  appeal.    To  make  his 

*  authority  more  aweful,  he  had  always  twenty-four 

*  fafces  with  axes  carried  before  him,  if  we  believe  Pfa- 

*  tarch*  and  Polybius.    Livy  afcribes  the  firft  rife  of 

*  this  cuflom  to  Sylla.    The  authority  of  all  other 

*  magiftrates  ceafed,  or  was  fubordinate  to  him.  He 
c  had  the  naming  of  the  general  of  the  horfe,  who  was 

*  wholly  at  his  command.  When  his  authority  expired, 

*  he  Was  not  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  any  thing 

*  he  had  done  during  his  admin  juration.'  [And  we 
know  accordingly  what  tyrants  the  dictators  proved.] 

*  In  fhort,  the  dictatorfhip  was  a  kind  of  abfolute 
«  monarchy,  though  not  durable,  and  was  looked  upon 
c  as  the  only  refuge  of  the  commonwealth  in  time  of 

*  danger,  till  Sylla  and  C&far  converting  it  into  a  tyran- 
«  ny,  rendered  the  name  of  dictator  odious,  infomuch 

*  that,  upon  the  fall  of  the  latter,  a  decree  pafied  in 
1  the  fenate,  forbidding  the  ufe  of  that  dignity  upon 

*  any  account  whatfoever  for  the  future/ 

The  greater  the  power  is,  fays  Livy*  the  fhorter 
ought  to  be  the  time  of  holding  it.  Nothing  is  more 
advantageous  for  a  ftate,  fays  Seneca*  than  that  great 
power  be  ftiort.    When  the  Carthaginian  judges  were 

Vol.  I.  H  found 
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found  to  have  made  a  bad  ufe  of  their  power,  which* 
was  for  life,  Hannibal  obtained  a  regulation,  reducing 
it  to  annual. 

The  Romans,  in  their  beft  times,  jealous  of  thofe 
who  affumcd  power,  had  almoft  condemned  Marcius 
to  death  for  afluming  the  title  of  propraetor  given  him, 
by  the  army,  but  without  authority  of  the  fenate, 
though  he  had  juft  then  gained  a  glorious  victory  in 
Spain  \ 

Cicero,  in  his  book,  De  Legie.  fays,  the  follow- 
ing was  an  exprefs  law  among  the  Romans,  4  Eundan 

*  magijlratum,  &c.    Let  no  man  bear  the  fame  office 

*  in  the  republic  twice  without  an  interval  of  10  years 
«  between^'  It  is  true  the  people  often  broke  through, 
this  wife  regulation,  and  fuffered  power  ta  be  toa 
often,  and  to  continue  too  long,  in  the  fameperfon,  or 
family,  as  irt  the  cafe  of  Rutil.  Cenforius  created 
cenfor  twice  together,,  and  of  Fabius's  fort  made  con- 
ful,  after  that  authority  had  been  often  conferred  on 
the  father,  fo  that  he  himfelf  declared againfl:  the  peo- 
ple's partiality  for  his  family.     *  The  laft  Roman 

*  decemviri;  though  chofen  by  their  country  but  for  a 

*  year,  prolonged  their  term  by  their  own  act,  and 

*  retained  the  power  they  had  ufurped,.  till  the  people 
ff  forced  it  cut  of  their  hands,  and  punifhed  them 
4  feverely  for  their  ufurpationr    Their  memory  ftands 

*  branded  in  hiftory  with  all  the  infamy  it  deferves  ; 

*  while  the  names  of  Valerius  and  Horatkts^  under 
4  whofe  conduct  the  people  recovered  their  right  o£ 

*  electing  annual  magistrates,  are  celebrated  by  their 

*  hiftorians  with  all  the  praifes  that  gratitude  can* 

*  yield,  or  merit  claim,  monuments  more  lading  than 

*  brafs  or  marble  V 

a  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  xii.  295. 
h  Pr£?.  Fragm,  Polyb.  xvi. 
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jguinftjns  forefaw  the  bad  cOnfequences  of  fufFering 
power  to  continue  long  in  the  fame  hands.  There- 
fore he  refufed  to  be  continued  in  the  confulfhip  be- 
yond his  year.  In  confequence  of  too  long  a  conti- 
nuance of  power  in  the  fame  hands,  Sylla  and  Marius 
attached  to  themfelves  the  army  in  fuch  a  mariner 
as  grievoufly  difturbed,  and  Cafdr  as  ruined  Rome, 

Augujlut)  at  the  point  of  death,  gave  his  will  to 
his  collegue  in  the  confulfhip.  And  fome  fuppofed, 
he  intended  to  reftore  the  republican  government; 
But  recovering  he  went  on  as  before,  like  prefump- 
tuous  finners*  who  efcaping  from  illnefsj  foon  forgee 
their  fick-bed  repentance  a. 

Obferve  the  confequence  of  a  contrary  conducl. 
The  Romans  in  their  degenerate  times  became  fearlefs 
of  the.  lofs  of  liberty.  Though  Sylla  foretold,  that 
Julius  would  be  found  to  have  many  Mariufes  within 
him ;  though  Cafar  openly  bribed  for  the  office  of 
pontifex  maximus,  or  chief  prieft,  or*  if  you  pleafe, 
pope  of  Rome ;  though  he  defended  Catiline  the  con- 
spirator and  his  crew,  (with  whom  he  was  accufed  of 
being  an  accomplice)  till  a  band  of  equeftrians  drew  their 
fwords  upon  him,  and  had  almoft  killed  him  ;  though 
he  was  accufed  of  a  confpiracy  with  Crajfusy  P.  Sulla, 
and  Autromus,  to  murder  thofe  fenators*  who  oppofed 
their  ambitious  views,  and  to  feize  the  confulfhip  for 
Crajfus,  and  the  command  of  the  horfe  for  himfelf  j 
though  he  was  accufed  of  another  plot  with  Pifoj 
though  he  behaved  fo  ill  in  his  prsetorfhip,  that  the 
fenators  thought  it  necefTary  to  take  his  office  from 
him  5  though  he  refufed  to  abdicate  in  obedience  to 
the  decree  of  the  fathers,  till  he  faw,  that  he  would  be 
driven  from  the  bench  by  force  •  though  he  treated, 
H  2  Bibulus, 


8  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  xiu.  496. 
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Bibulus,  his  collegue  in  the  confulfhip,  with  fuch 
rudenefs  that  he  forced  that  meek  fpirited  man  to 
retire,  after  which  he  reigned  alone  as  abfolutely  as 
any  tyrant,  imprifoning  the  befr.  men  of  Rome,  as 
Cato,  and  others,  whenever  they  oppofed  his  tyranny  ; 
though  "Julius,  I  fay,  thus  gave  innumerable  proofs 
of  that  lawlefs  ambition,  which  afterwards  overthrew 
the  liberties  of  his  Country,  yet  the  too  credulous 
people  advanced  this  apparently  dangerous  citizen  to 
the  hi'gheft  honours,  and,  giving  him  the  province  of 
Gaul '  for  five  years,  and  the  command  of  the  army, 
with  their  own  hands  put  into  his  the  fword  with 
which  he  flabbed  liberty  to  the  heart.  Even  after  the 
conful  Marcellus  faithfully  warned  the  fenate,  that  it 
was  hazarding  all  that  was  valuable,  to  continue  him 
jn  his  command  -y  and  that  it  was  abfolutely  necefTary 
for  the  public  fafety,  that  the  formidable  army  fhould 
be  difbanded  ;  there  were  ftill  Romans  (degenerate  Ra- 
mans!) treacherous  enough,  and  flavifh  enough,  to  ' 
fupport  the  man  who,  they  knew,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  was  laying  meafures  for  fubduing  their 
country  a. 

The  people  of  Taprobane,  fuppofed  to  be  Ceylon 
in  India,  chofe  for  their  king  a  perfon  who  had  no 
children,  and  if  he  happened  to  have  children  after- 
wards, they  depofed  him,  left  the  crown  fhould  be- 
come hereditary,  and  power  become  inveterate  in  one 
family  b.  The  officer,  who  had  in  his  cuftody  the 
feals,  and  keys  of  the  citadel  and  treafury,  held  his 
place  but  one  day. 

The  antient  brave  and  free  Arragonians,  juftly 
fearing  the  encroachment  of  kingly  power,  appointed 
a  magiftrate  called,  in  modem  times,  the  jujtizia 

of 

2  Sueton.  in  Jul.  §.  28,29. 
*  Ayr.  Univ.  Hist.  xx.  103. 
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of  Arragon,  who  was  to  come  between  the  king 
and  the  people,  and  to  whom  the  fubjecls  might 
appeal,  when  injured  by  the  king.  This  magiftrate 
was  to  be  the  ableft  lawyer  in  the  country.  And 
a  king,  who  oppofed  his  explanation  of  thefenfeof  the 
Jaw,  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  lawlefs  tyrant.  But 
about  A.  D,  1467,  the  jujlizia  himfelf  was  found  to 
have  abufed  his  power.  The  Arragonians  therefore 
found  it  neceflfary  to  put  his  decifions  under  the  exa- 
mination of  17  men  chofen  out  of  the  four  orders  of 
the  kingdom  a.  It  may,  I  believe,  be  fafely  affirmed, 
that  all  the  free  ftates  of  antiquity,  in  their  free  times, 
made  a  point  of  giving  no  longer  than  annual  authority 
to  their  magiftrates. 

c  At  Venice,  A.  D.  1298,  an  a£"r  pafTed  in  the  great 

*  council,  which  till  then  was  annually  chofen  by  the 

*  people,  That  all  thofe  of  which  it  was  that  year 
c  compofed,  or  who  had  been  members  of  it  for  the 

*  four  laft  years,  fhould,  upon  their  obtaining  twelve 

*  voices  in  the  council  of  forty,  be  themfelves,  and 

*  their  pofterity  for  ever  after,  members  of  it  j  and  that 

*  all  the  other  citizens  mould  be  for  ever  excluded 

*  from  the  adminiftration  of  public  affiairs.  From 

*  this  time  the  people  of  Venice,  like  all  others  under 
c  the  fame  circumftances,  have  found  how  dangerous 

*  it  is  to  be  ufelefs,  and  that  to  have  no  (hare  in  the 

*  government  is  to  be  a  prey  to  thofe  who  have  V 

The  Florentines,  offended  at  the  long  continuance  of 
power  in  the  Medici  family,  infixed  that  it  was  necef-, 
fary  6  to  reftore  the  conftitution  to  its  firft  principles, 

*  by  reftoring  the  magiftrates  to  their  regular  func- 
f  tions  in  the  government  c.' 

 H  3  No 

2  De  Laet,  Hisp.  Descr.  127. 

b  Pref.  Fragm.  Pqlyb.  xvi. 

*  Mod.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxvi.  307. 
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No  prefident  could  be  chofen  at  Florence  in  lefs  than 
three  years  from  his  laft  fervice  a.  By  this  means 
ports  of  honour  were  attainable  by  moft  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  no  man  or  party  could  become  inveterate  in 
power,  and  refponfibility  was  {till  in  view. 

The  Florentines  ordered,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  that  the  office  of  gonfalonier  or  chief 
magiftrate  mould  from  that  time  be  annual,  and  that 
the  council  mould  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  all 
who  had  gone  through  the  great  offices  of  ftate,  either 
at  home  or  abroad  ;  the  number  before  was  but  18  b. 
Power  mould  be  widely  difTufed,  and  continually  fhift- 
ing  from  hand  to  hand. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  his  Testam.  Polit.  con- 
demns the  cuftom  in  France,  of  appointing  the  gover- 
nors of  provinces  for  life  c. 

At  Venice  the  doge,  not  being  an  abfolute  fovereign, 
has  not  power  to  take  off,  or  put  on  his  ducal  crown 
when  he  pleafes.  The  configlieri,  or  counfellors  of 
Venice,  are  chofen  for  8  months.  The  cap  di  qua- 
ranta,  or  heads  of  the  courts  of  40  judges,  are  cho- 
fen by  the  fenate  for  two  months.  The  favii  del  con- 
figlio,  or  fages  of  the  council,  ferve  3  months  ;  the 
favii  di  terra  firma,  or  fages  of  the  continent,  6 
months.  Five  favii  agli  ordini,  or  fages  of  order,  are 
likewife  chofen  by  ballot  in  the  fenate  for  6  months 
each  d. 

The  khalif  Omar  would  not  nominate  his  fon  for 
bis  fucceflbr,  nor  even  fuffer  him  to  have  a  vote  for 
fhe  fucceflbr.  It  was  enough,  he  faid,  for  one  family 
to  have  one  in  the  important  office  of  khalif  e. 

A  doge 


a  Mod.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxyi.  45.  b  Ibid.  433* 

c  S.Pierre,  Ouvr.  Polit.  xvi.  25. 

d  pole's  Mem.  16.       e  Mod.  Univ,  Hist.  i.  51^ 
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A  doge  of  Lucca  cannot  be  re-elected  in  lefs  than 
7  years.  The  fenators  are  elected  every  two  months. 
The  great  council  of  130  nobles  and  10  burghers 
•hold  their  places  2  years.  Their  police  is  very  atten- 
tive to  the  fuppreilion  of  luxury  \ 

4  There  is,  fays  my  honoured  friend  Mr.  Bafiuel,  in 

*  the  government  of  Corjica,  a  gradual  progreflion  of 
4  power  flowing  from  the  people,  which  they  can 
4  difpofe  of,  and  .refume  at  thdr  pleafure  at  the  end  of 

*  every  year j  fo  that  no  magi  ft  rate,  or  fervant  of  the 
«  public,  of  whatever  degree,   will  venture,  for  fo 

*  fhort  a  time,  to  encroach  upon  his  conftituents,  know- 
4  ing,  that  he  mull  foon  give  an  account  of  his  admini- 
«  ftration,  and  if  he  fhouid  augment  the  authority  of 

*  his  office,  he  knows,  he  is  only  wreathing  a  yoke 
4  for  his  own  neck,  as  he  is  immediately  to  return  to 

*  the  fituation  of  an  ordinary  fubject  V 

When  the  throne  of  Poland  becomes  vacant,  the 
primate  archbifhop  of  Grtefna,  obtains  a  greater  power 
than  the  king  had  ;  but  this  gives  no  jealoufy,  becaufe 
he  has  no  time,  before  a  king  be  chofen,  to  make  him- 
felf  formidable  c.  The  Parmefans  ufed  to  change  their 
podefta  twice  a  year  d.  The  directors  of  the  Dutch 
Eaji-India company  are  obliged  every  third  year,  to  give 
an  account  to  the  ftates  general  of  their  whole  pro- 
ceedings e. 

A  noble  ftand  was  made  by  the  citizens  of  Dublin  f, 
for  dbtaininjg  a  limitation  of  the  period  of  their  par- 
H  4  1  laments* 


a  Mod.  Univ.  Hist,  xliii.  44.5. 

1  BofaveVs  Account  of  Corsica,  p.  154. 

c  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  xlui.  526. 

d  Ibid,  xxxvii.  124.  c  Ibid.  x.  571. 

-  See  Whitehall  Even.  Post,  May  27,  1766. 
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liaments.  They  have  accordingly,  viz.  A.  D.  1768, 
obtained  a  reftriclion  of  them  to  eight  years.  Some 
of  the  candidates  they  obliged  to  fwear,  that  they 
would  vote  for  this  abridgment,  before  they  elecled 
them, 


CHAP.  IV. 

Example  of  the  Englifli,  in  feme  Inflames,  Jhews 
an  Apprehenfion  of  Danger  from  inveterate 
Power. 

EVEN  the  Englijh,  who  are  defcribed  by  a  humo- 
rous author,  as  a  people  of  great  faith  and  little 
wit,  that  is,  fore  thought,  have  occafionally  {hewn  fome 
little  fear  of  the  mifchief  to  be  expected  from  power 
inveterating  in  the  fame  hands. 

6  For  the  general  government  of  the  country,  the 
«  antient  Saxons  [our  anceftors]  ordained  12  noblemen 
«  chofen  from  among  others  for  their  worthinefs  and 
4  fufficiency.  Thefe  in  the  time  of  peace,  rode  their 

*  feveral  circuits,  to  fee  juftice,  and  good  cuftoms  ob- 
<  ferved,  and  they  often  of  courfe,  at  appointed  times, 

*  met  all  together  to  confult  and  give  order  in  publick 

*  affairs  ;  but  ever  in  time  of  war  one  of  thefe  twelve 

*  was  chofen  to  be  king,  and  to  remain  fo  long  only  as 

*  the  war  lafled  ;  and  that  being  ended,  his  name  and 

*  dignity  of  king  alfo  ceafed,  and  he  became  as  before ; 

*  and  this  cuftom  continued  among  them  until  the  time 
«  of  their  wars  with  the  emperor  Charles  the  Great. 

*  At  which  time,  Wittekind,  one  of  thefe  twelve,  a 
«  nobleman  of  Angria  in  Weftphalia,  bore  over  the  reft 

*  the  name  and  authority  of  king;  and  he  being  after- 

*  ward,  by  means  of  the  faid  emperor,  converted  to  the 

3  ■  faith 
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*  faith  of  Chrift,  had  by  him  his  mutable  title  of 

*  king  turned  into  the  enduring  title  and  honour  of 
4  duke,  and  the  eleven  others  were  in  a  like  manner  by 
4  the  faid  emperor  advanced  to  the  honourable  titles  of 

*  earls  and  lords,  with  eftablifhment  for  the  conti- 
4  nual  remaining  of  thefe  titles,  and  dignities  unto 
4  them,  and  their  heirs  :  of  whofe  defcents  are  fince 
4  iffued,  the  greateft  princes  in  Germany  V 

The  24  barons,  who  were  to  redrefs  grievances  In 
the  time  of  Henry  III.  proved  24  tyrants ;  the  confe- 
rence of  trufting  power  in  the  hands  of  zfew.  Ac- 
cordingly the  knights  of  the  {hires  were  obliged  to 
curb  the  tyranny  of  the  reforming  barons. 

Enacted  1  Henry  V.  that  no  fherifF  be  again  fherifF 
in  lefs  than  three  years  b.     By  I  Henry  V.  cap.  4, 

*  fherifFs  bailiffs  fhall  not  be  in  the  fame  office  in  three 
«  years  after  c.'    By  28  Edward  III.  4  no  fherifF  fhall 

*  continue  in  his  office  above  one  year  V  And  by 
j  Rich.  II.  4  none  that  hath  been  fherifF,  fhall  be  fo 

*  again  within  three  years  V  Enacted,  A.  D.  1444, 
that  4  to  prevent  oppreffion  and  exactions,  no  man 

*  fhall  be  fherifF  or  under-fherifF  of  a  county,  above 
4  one  year  at  moft,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  200  f 

Our  anceftors  were  cautious  of  allowing  power  to 
remain  too  long  even  in  the  hands  of  fearchers,  gaugers, 
aulnegers  [public  meafurers  of  manufactures,]  cufto- 
mers  [cuftom-houfe  officers]  bV,  s  «  A  fearcher,  gau- 
4  ger,  Is'c,  fhall  have  no  ajfured  eftate  in  his  office.* 

In  the  commiffion  for  the  admiralty  and  navy,  it  was 
provided,  that  no  chairman  continue  in  office  above  4 

fortnight 

a  Verjlegaris  Engl.  Ant  19^  62. 

b  Parl.  tjisj.  11.  13?. 

c  Stat,  at  Large,  i.  450. 

A  Ibid.  266.  e  Ibid.  314.  f  Rapin,  1.  569. 

*  See  17  Rich.  ii.  cap.  5,  Stat,  at  Large,  387, 
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fortnight  together,  and  all  commanders  to  take  their 
turns  a. 

Even  the  king-killing  parliament  were  fenfible  of 
the  evil  of  too  long  parliaments.    *  To  prevent  the 

*  many  inconveniencies  apparently  arifing  from  the  long 

*  continuance  of  the  fame  perfons  in  fupreme  authority, 

*  refolved,  That  this  prefent  parliament  diflblve  upon, 

*  or  before  the  laft  day  of  Jprll,  1649.'  And  their  felf- 
denying  ordinance  {hews  that  the  general  opinion  of 
thofe  times  was  for  a  place-bill.  And  the  fame  of 
adequate  reprefentation  b. 


CHAP.  V. 

'Senfe  of  Mankind  on  inveterate  Power  %  or  Ar- 
guments for Jhort  Parliaments. 

I Will  throw  together  in  this  chapter  fome  of  the 
beft  arguments  for  fhort  parliaments,  that  have 
occurred  to  me  in  the  courfe  of  my  reading.  I  hope 
the  reader  will  excufe  any  deficiencies  he  may  find 
in  the  arrangement  of  them. 

To  take  the  character  of  man  from  hiftory,  he  is 
a  creature  capable  of  any  thing  the  moft  infer- 
nally cruel  and  horrid,  when  actuated  by  intereft,  or 
"what  is  more  powerful  than  intereft,  paflion,  and  not 
in  immediate  fear  of  punifhment  from  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  for  damnation  lies  out  of  fight.  Who 
would  truft  fuch  a  mifchievous  monkey  with  fuper- 
fluous  power  ? 

Simia  quam  fimilis  turpijfima  bejiia  nobis !  Ovid. 
The  love  of  power  is  natural ;  it  is  infatiable ;  it  is 
whetted,  not  cloyed,  by  pofieflion.    All  men  poffefled 

of 


*   Pari.  Hjst.  xxi},  65.       b  Ibid.  xvui.  526, 
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of  power  may  be  expeaed  to  endeavour  to  prolong  it 
beyond  the  due  time,  and  to  increafe  it  beyond  the 
jdue  bounds  ;  neither  of  which  can  be  attempted  with- 
out danger  to  liberty.  Therefore  government  (by 
fuch  frail  and  imperfea  creatures  as  men)  is  impoffible 
without  continual  danger  to  liberty  a.  Yet  we  find  that 
men  in  all  ages  and  nations  have  fhewn  an  aftonifliing 
credulity  in  their  faithlefs  fellow-creatures ;  they  have 
hoped  againft  hope ;  they  have  believed  againft  the 
fight  of  their  own  eyes. 

Were  any  foreigner  of  good  understanding  to  be 
afked,  what  he  thought  would  be  the  confequence  of 
our  commons  being  eleded  by  fo  fmall  a  number  of 
the  people,  and  of  their  fitting  for  feven  years,  he  would 
anfwer,  that  without  a  reformation  of  thefe  irregula- 
rities, the  Britijb  government  muft  unavoidably  run 
into  an  ariftocracy,  or  tyranny  of  a  few,  the  moft 
odious  of  all  forms  of  government.  Yet  the  good 
people  of  England  fleep  very  found  ;  and  foreigners  ad- 
mire and  envy  our  form  of  government.  The  truth 
is,  that  neither  foreigners  nor  Englijh  confider  much 
befides  the  theory  of  our  conflitution.  They  admire 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  would  be,  if  we  had  the  true 
fpirit  of  it,  while  they  have  rcafon  to  execrate  it  as  it 
is  in  our  times,  and  to  look  forward  with  horror  on 
what  it  is  like  to  end  in. 

c  We  know  by  infinite  examples  and  experience, 
i  fays  the  excellent  Gordon,  that  men  poffefled  of 
t  power  rather  than  part  with  it,  will  do  any  thing, 
«  even  the  worft  and  the  blacked,  to  keep  it  y  and 
f  fcarce  ever  any  man  upon  earth  went  out  of  it  as 
t  long  as  he  could  carry  every  thing  his  own  way  in 

*  it  i 


f!  See  Bolingbr.  Rem.  Hist.  Engl.  9. 
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4  it;  and  only  when  he  could  not,  he  refigned  ;  I 

*  doubt  that  there  is  not  one  exception  in  the  world  to 
«  this  rule;  and  that >Di$ilefian,  Charles  the  Vth,  and 
4  even  Sylla,  laid  down  their  power  out  of  pique  and 
4difcoment,  and  from  oppofition  and  difappoint- 
4  ment ;  this  feems  certain,  that  the  good  of  the  world 
4  or  of  their  people,  was  not  one  of  their  motives 
4  either  for  continuing  in  power,  or  for  quitting  it. 

*  It  is  the  nature  of  power  to  be  ever  incroachine,  and 
«  converting  every  extraordinary  power,  granted  at 
4  particular  times,  and  upon  particular  occafions,  into 
«  an  ordinary  power  to  be  ufed  at  all  times,  and  when 
4  there  is  no  occafion ;  nor  does  it  ever  part  willingly 

*  with  any  advantage.  From  this  fpirit  it  is,  that  oc. 
4  cafional  commiflions  have  grown  fometimes  pcrpe- 
4  tual  ;  that  three  years  have  been  improved  into  feven, 
4  and  one  into  twenty  ;  and  that  when  the  people  have 

*  done  with  their  magiftrates,  their  magiftrates  will 
4  not  have  done  with  the  people  V 

It  is  juftly  obferved  by  judge  Blackflone,  that  the 
greateft  fuperiority  any  man  can  obtain  over  another, 
is  to  make  laws,  by  which  he  fhall  be  bound.  And 
finely  the  greater  the  power,  the  greater  danger  of 
its  becoming  inveterate  in  the  fame  hands. 

A  wife  people  will  not  fuffer  combinations  of  great 
families.  The  monopoly  of  power  is  the  moil  dan- 
gerous of  all  monopolies.  An  Athenian  was  banifhed 
by  the  oftracifm,  if  6ooo  citizens  all  of  at  leaft  6o 
years  of  age  agreed,  that  it  was  necefiary,  Nor  was 
it  inflided  or  fuffered  as  a  punijhment,  but  was  un- 
der flood  as  a  wife  precaution ,  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  againft  the  exorbitant  popularity,  and.  dan- 
gerous power  of  a  few. 

No 


*  Cato's  Lett.  iv.  82. 
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No  body  is  willing  to  part  with  power,  and  all  are 
for  increafing  what  they  have.  The  prince  of  Orange 
(afterwards  king  William  III.)  fliews  great  anxiety 
about  James  lid's  being  limited.  '  It  was,  he  faid> 
J  of  bad  example,  and  fubje&s  might  think  of  limits 

*  ing  proteftant  kings,  if  they  begun  with  popifh  V 

The  following,  to  the  end  of  this  paragraph,  is  chiefly 
abridged  from  Reasons  for  annual  Parliaments. 
4  For  the  amending,  ftrengthening,  and  preferving  of 
c  the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequently/ 
Words  of  the  acl:  for  declaring  the  rights  of  the  fubje& 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  Frequent  parlia- 
ments muft  mean  frequent  elections  \  for  frequent  meet- 
ings of  parliament  without  new  elections  would  be 
an  evil,  rather  than  an  advantage.  Alfred*  ordered, 
t  that  parliament  mould  meet  twice  a  year  or  oftener.' 
There  are  ftatutes  three  times  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.    *  that  parliament  mould  be  held  once 

*  a  year  or  oftener.'  To  the  fame  purpofe,  in  th& 
time  of  Rich.  II.  Prorogations  of  parliament  were  then 
unknown.  They  began  under  Henry  VI.  Little 
ufed  till  Hen.  VIII.  Will  III.  was  blamed  for  fo 
many  officers  in  pailiament.  The  king  has  power  to 
chufe  his  officers  and  fervants ;  but  the  fervants  and 
reprefentatives  of  the  people  aught  not  to  be  the  king's 
fervants :  who  can  ferve  two  mafters  ?  If  votes  are 
purchafed  by  places,  and  members  are  more  than 
reimburfed  their  own  mares  of  the  public  taxes,  they 
become  interefted  to  load  the  people,  in  order  to  fill 
their  own  pockets.  Accordingly  let  it  be  confidered 
what  a  load  might  now  be  taken  of?  from  the  people 
by  annihilating  ufelefs  places  and  corrupt  penfions. 

A  man 


a  Dalrymp.  Mem.  if,  307. 

b  Mirror  of  Jvstiges,  chap.  1.  feft.  3. 
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A  man  may  at  one  time  be  fit  for  beiiig  a  reprefen^ 
tative>  who  is  not  fo  at  another.  He  may  go  into  the 
houfe  in  independent  circumftances.  In  three  years, 
extravagance  learned  at  London  may  beggar  him. 
Were  parliaments  annual,  the  chance  of  this  would 
be  as  i  to  7.  By  a  few  mens  monopolizing  legiflative 
power,  6  times  the  number  558,  or  3,348  are  in  every 
parliament  excluded  from  practically  learning  parlia- 
mentary knowledge,  and  underftanding  the  interefts 
of  their  country*  befides  their  being  excluded  frorri 
what  they  have  an  equal  natural  right  to,  with  the 
558,  who  were  chofen,  i.  e.  who  bought  their  feats. 

Short  parliaments  would  give  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  more  of  the  ftate  of  things  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  than  long  ones.  558  gentlemen 
do  not  know  fo  much  as  feven  times  that  number,  or 
three  times  that  number.  Long  parliaments  are  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  corruption.  A  virtuous  man 
could  not  be  debauched  in  a  year's  fitting  in  St.  $t&* 
fben's  chapel.    Nemo  repente fuit  turpijftmus. 

Vice  is  a  monfter  of  fuch  frightful  mien,  &c. 

Pope* 

Length  of  parliaments  deftroys  all  refponfibility, 
makes  our  delegates  our  matters,  and  erects  them  into 
an  auguft  affembly,  whom  we  muft  not  approach  but 
in  the  humble  guife  of  petition.  Short  parliaments 
would  be  clear  of  fufpicion,  and  nothing  would  more 
promote  confidence  between  king  and  people  than  free^ 
dom  from  fufpicion  of  court  influence.  If  our  kings 
are  indifferent  about  the  people's  confidence*  we  are  in 
the  cafe  of  the  people  of  France,  whom  the  king  can 
plunder  at  will.  Can  the  people  be  free  from  fufpicion, 
when  they  fee  fome  hundreds  of  placemen  in  the 
houfe  ?  They  muft  be  a  nation  of  idiots,  if  they  were, 
;  With 
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With  what  honeft  views  can  the  court  defire  long 
parliaments  ?  Parliamentary  flavery  is  flower,  but 
furer  than  quo  warrantos,  and  the  other  oppreflive  aclr 
of  tyranny,  which  alarm  the  people  and  defeat  them- 
felves.  So  Cha.  II.  had  almoft  ruined  all  by  his  long 
penfioned  parliament,  whofe  very  length  qualified  it 
for  penfioning.  All  wife  nations,  and  all  good 
princes  have  approved  of  frequent  meetings  with  their 
parliaments  and  diets.  Our  Edwards  and  Henries 
often  put  a  flop  to  the  courfe  of  their  victor ies  to  meet 
parliament.  The  Spaniards  were  peculiarly  cautious 
about  the  frequency  of  their  Hate  meetings.  Their 
Sanchos,  Henries,  Ferdinands,  and  Charles's-  were  very 
careful  of  this.  Under  Charles,  who  was  particularly 
exact  in  this  refpect,  the  Spanijh  monarchy  was  moft 
flourifhing.  His  fon  Philip  purfued  a  contrary  plan  of 
encroachment  on  the  people,  and  firft  eclipfed  the 
glory  of  the  monarchy.  In  France,  under  Clovis9 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  Capet,  and  his  fucceflbrs  for  ages, 
the  meetings  of  the  ftates  were  cherimed.  Lewis  XI. 
and  mod  of  his  fucceflbrs  have  promoted  the  contrary 
fcheme  of  government,  without  the  people.  Thfe 
confequences  have  been  continual  infurreclions,  tu- 
mults, and  leagues.  The  fubjecls  have  often  returned 
with  intereft.  on  the  heads  of  their  ambitious  princes, 
the  damages  they  have  fuffered  at  their  hands,  which 
has  reduced  the  kingdom  to  extreme  diftrefs.  The; 
struggles  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  people  of 
France,  during  the  minority  of  this  prefent  king,  to 
recover  their  loft  liberties,  {hew  the  precarious  ftate 
of  defpotic  monarchs.  When  Germany  was  expo  fed 
to  unfpeakable  miferies  from  the  Hungarians,  Sclavo- 
nians,  Vandals,  and  Danes,  the  remedy  was  eftablim-* 
ing  frequent  and  annual  diets  by  the  golden  bull, 
tinder  Charles  IV,  wherein  the  imperial  cities  and  Hanfe 
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towns  took  care  to  fend  new  deputies  to  every  new 
diet,  left  they  fhould  be  bribed  by  the  imperial  mini- 
fters.  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  though  improve- 
able  in  many  points,  are  very  careful  on  this  head, 
and  by  the  frequency  of  the  affemblies  of  their  ftates, 
have  been  fecure. 

Harrington  labours  to  fhew,  that  all  well-conducted 
ftates  have  avoided  the  error  of  fuffering  power  to  con- 
tinue too  long  in  the  fame  hands.  And  he  quotes 
Macbiavel,  who  afcribes  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, to  the  want  of  an  agrarian  law,  and  the 
damage,  which  accrued  from  the  prolongation  of 
power  in  the  fame  hands  a. 

Dr.  South  gave  out  his  text,  1  The  word  of  the 

*  Devil,  which  I  would  recommend  to  your  ferious 

*  attention  at  this  time,  is  written  in  the  lid  chapter 
c  of  Job,  and  the  4th  verfe,  "All  that  a  man  hath 
"  will  he  give  for  his  life,"  &c.  The  jacobites  moved, 
A.  D,  1693,  for  a  place-bill,  and  fhort  parliaments. 
And  there  were  men,  who,  in  the  apoftle  Paul's  time* 
preached  Chriji  from  contention.  But  truth  is  truth, 
it  the  Devil  had  fpoke  it,  and  chriftianity  is  a  good 
religion,  though  fome  have  preached  it  from  conten- 
tion. So  a  place-bill,  and  fhort  parliaments  are  falu- 
tary  meafures,  though  the  jacobites  propofed  them 
from  party-views.  The  former  was  paffed  by  the 
commons,  but  rejected  by  the  lords ;  the  latter  paffed 
both  houfes,  but  was  denied  the  royal  aftent.  The 
lords  threw  out  the  bill  for  incapacitating  placemen 
from  fitting  in  the  houfe,  becaufe.  it  would  feem  too 
great  a  reftraint  on  the  people's  liberty  of  choice. 
But  this  is  a  frivolous  objection.  For  as  the  law 
ftands  now,  the  people  are  reflrained  from  choofing 

perfons 
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perfons  unqualified  as  to  fortune,  and  thofe  who  hold 
certain  places  ;  and  all  the  evil  is,  that  the  people  are 
not  more  reftrained  in  their  choice  of  improper  perfons. 

1  Acts  of  parliament  derogatory  from  the  power  of 
*  fubfequent  parliaments,  bind  not,'  fays  Blackjione  a. 
Therefore  fhort  parliaments  are  defirable.  It  is  impof- 
fible*  in  many  cafes,  to  forefee  what  the  effect  and 
operation  of  an  act  of  parliament  will  prove.  And  if 
a  bad  law  muft  continue  in  force  feven  years  (the 
fame  parliament  will  not  perhaps  like  to  repeal  its  own 
law)  the  fuhjects  may  be  heavy  fufferers. 

The  length  of  parliaments  dejects  the  fpirits  of  the 
few  patriots  who  are  ftill  left.  At  the  fitting  down 
of  a  new  parliament  they  lofe  all  hope  of  redrefs, 
for  many  years.  And  the  depreflion  of  their  courage 
is  the  triumph  of  the  court,  and  gives  them  opportu- 
nity for  rivetting  the  chain. 

If  our  parliaments  were  annual,  it  might  be  as 
well,  that  our  miniftries,  and  the  reft  of  the  execu- 
tive, were  more  permanent.  For  an  honeft  parlia- 
ment (and  an  annual  parliament,  with  exclufion  by- 
rotation ,  could  have  no  intereft  to  be  other  than  honeft) 
Would  oblige  the  executive  to  act  according  to  juftice^ 
and  the  public  intereft,  which  would  fecure  the  pub- 
lic fafety.  The  reducing  our  parliaments  to  indepen- 
dency on  the  court*  would  confound  the  enemies  of 
this  country.  For  it  would  fhew  the  world,  that  the 
court  had  no  indirect  defigns.  And  no  nation  can 
hope  to  injure  Britain^  if  her  government  is  true  to  hen 

JValpole^  A,  D.  1735,  when  the  houfe  was  moved 
about  fhortening  parliaments,  faid,  It  would  be  dan- 
gerous ;  for  that  it  would  make  the  government  demo- 
cratical  by  giving  factious  men  too  much  game  to 

Vol.  I.  I  play. 
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play.  This  was  truly  JValpolian^  that  is  jefuitical, 
reafoning.  In  whofe  hands  ought  the  power  to  be  I 
In  thofe  of  a  corrupt  court  ?  will  it  be  fafer  there 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  original  proprietors,  I  mean 
the  people?  Is  the  court  likely  to  confult  the  people's 
intereft  with  more  diligence  and  fidelity  than  the  peo- 
ple themfelves  ?  The  court  may  be  rich,  though  the 
nation  be  ruined.  But  if  the  nation  be  ruined,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  people  ? 

The  unembarraflcd  modefty  of  a  thorough-paced 
courtier  flicks  at  nothing.  Pelham  formally  fets  him- 
ielf  a  to  prove  (in  oppofition  to  the  fenfe  of  all  that 
ever  thought,  fpoke,  or  wrote  upon  government)  that 

*  it  is  an  advantage  of  our  conftitution,  that  a  perfon 
c  may  be  in  a  ftation  of  power  his  whole  life,  becaufe 

*  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  king  and  royal 
4  family,  will  always  prevent  any  bad  effects  from  his 

*  ambition,  and  the  controul  of  a  mafter,  or  fovereign,' 
[however  ill-difpofed,  or  however  mif-led,  the  fove- 
jeign  may  be]  c  as  well  as  of  two  houfes  of  parlia- 

*  ment,'    [however  corrupt  the  parliament  may  be] 

*  will  ahvays  prevent  his  being  guilty  of  very  enor- 

*  mous  practices,  or  will,  at  all  times,  even  when  he 

*  is  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  be  able  to  difcover 
i  and  punifh  them,  if  he  mould.'  But  wife  founders 
cf  {rates  have  generally  thought  prevention  preferable 
to  pumfhrnent ;  and  have,  therefore,  made  regulations 
for  preventing  the  continuance  of  power  too  long  in 
the  fame  hands.  And  in  fpite  of  their  utmoft  precau- 
tion, wicked  minifters  have  often  efcaped. 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  members  are  particularly 
careful  of  their  conduct  toward  the  end  of  a  parlia- 
ment, with  a  view  to  their  being  re-elected.  Does 

not 
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not  this  fhew  the  advantage  of  fhort  parliaments,  and 
the  frequent  return  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  ?  If  it  be  faid,  upon  the  plan  of  exclufion  by- 
rotation,  and  an  effectual  place-bill,  gentlemen  would 
not  want  to  be  re-elected,  and  therefore  the  fhorten- 
ing  of  parliaments  would  not  make  them  at  all  the  more 
careful  of  their  conduct ;  this  is  confeifing  all  that 
is  wanted,  viz.  That,  if  parliaments  were  upon  a 
right  foot,  there  would  be  no  byafs  upon  the  minds 
or*  the  members,  to  draw  them  away  from  their  coun- 
try's intereit  j  which  they  would  naturally  purfue* 
becaufe  their  own  is  involved  in  it. 

The  place-bill  has  been  repeatedly  pafTed  by  the 
commons  in  confideration  of  an  approaching  general 
election,  which  fhews  plainly  the  advantage  of  fhort 
parliaments  a. 

A  motion  was  made,  J.  D.  1713,  to  addrefs  the 
queen  that  fhe  would  defire  the  duke  of  Lorrain  to 
remove  the  pretender  out  of  his  dominions.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Whitlocke  obferved,  that  there  was  fuch  an  addrefs 
prefented  to  Cromwel  about  the  removing  of  Charles 
Stuart  out  of  France,  who  was  afterwards  reftored  to 
the  throne.  Being  near  the  end  of  a  parliament,  and 
the  members  fearing  for  their  election,  it  was  refolved 
nem.  con  b.  This  fhews  the  advantage  of  fhort  parlia- 
ments. For  the  jacobite  intereft  was  at  that  time 
thought  to  be  Jlrong  in  the  houfe. 

In  the  Devonjbire  initructions,  A.  D.  1741,  which 
were  admired  for  their  concifenefs  and  fenfe,  is  the 
following,  c  Reitore  triennial  parliaments,  the  beft 
«  fecurity  for  Britijh  liberty  V 

I  2  'In 
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«  In  governments,  where  the  legiflature  is  one 
«  lafting  aflembly,  there  is  danger,  that  the  mem- 
«  bers  of  fuch  aflembly  think  they  have  an  intereft  dif- 
«  tincl  from  that  of  the  community  V  In  England, 
while  parliaments  are  feptennial,  it  may  happen,  that 
many  hundreds  of  individuals  may  be  legiflators  the 
greateft  part  of  their  lives.  Accordingly  it  was  found, 
in  the  year  1766,  that  64  members  had  ferved  in  4 
parliaments,  31  in  5,  16  in  6,  3  in  7,  2  in  8,  I  in  9, 
and  1  in  10.  b 

Many  writers  lay  great  ftrefs  upon  I  know  not 
what  imaginary  danger  from  unbalancing  the  power 
of  the  three  eftates.  For  my  part,  I  own  I  am  fo  dull, 
that  I  can  fee  but  one  danger  refpe&ing  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom,  viz.  The  danger  of  the  people's  being 
enflaved  by  the  fervants  of  the  crown.  Suppofe  the 
power  of  king  and  lords  diminifhed  to  what  degree 
the  reader  pleafes  ;  if  the  people  of  property  in  general 
were  free  and  happy,  could  the  king  and  lords  be 
unhappy?  Would  the  king  and  the  lords  have  juft 
reafon  to  complain,  if  they  were  happy  ?  Does  any 
friend  to  his  fellow-creatures  wifh  the  king  and  lords 
to  poflefs  power  for  any  other  purpofe,  than  the  gene- 
ral happinefs  ?  Can  we  not  imagine  a  ftate,  in  which 
the  people  might  be  very  happy,  in  which  king  and 
lords  pofTefied  much  lefs  power  than  they  do  in  this 
country  ?  Can  we  not  imagine  a  very  happy  ftate, 
in  which  there  was  neither  king  nor  lords  ?  What  is 
the  neceflity  of  a  check  on  the  power  of  the  commons 
by  king  and  lords  ?  Is  there  any  fear,  that  the  com- 
mons be  too  free  to  confult  the  general  good  ?  Muft 

the 
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the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  be  checked  and  clog- 
ged in  promoting  the  intereft  of  their  conftituents  ? 
If  there  be  not  fome  necemty  for  this  (which  to  me 
feems  as  rational  as  to  fay,  there  ought  to  be  a  check 
to  prevent  individuals  from  being  too  healthy,  or  too 
virtuous)  I  cannot  fee  the  folidity  of  that  reafoning, 
which  lays  fo  much  ftrefs  on  the  neceffity  of  a  balance, 
or  equality  of  power  among  the  three  eftates,  or 
indeed  (fpeculatively,  or  theoretically  fpeaking)  of  a 
neceffityof  anymore  eftates  than  one,  viz.  An  ade- 
quate reprefentation  of  the  people,  unchecked  and 
uninfluenced  by  anything,  but  the  common  intereft; 
and  that  they  appoint  refponfible  men  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  made  by  them  with  the  general  appro- 
bation.   Yet  fome  writers  of  no  fmall  note  afTecl:  to  re- 
gret the  fuppofed  weaknefs  of  the  crown  and  houfe  of 
lords,  when  fet  againft  the  commons,  becaufe  the  latter 
commands  the  purfe.    <  The  king's  legiflative  power, 
<  fays  my  efteemed  friend  Mr.  Hume,  is  no  check  to  that 
«  of  the  commons.'    And  why,  I  pray  you,  fhould  it 
be  a  check  ?  Again,  «  Though  the  king  has  a  negative 
4  in  the  patting  of  laws,  yet  this,  in  fatf,  is  efteemed 
*  of  fo  little  moment,  that  whatever  is  voted  by  the 
f  two  houfes  is  fure  a  to  be  pafled  into  a  law,  and  the 
4  royal  aflent  is  little  better  than  a  mere  form.'  What 
would  this  gentleman  have  ?  Ought  a  king,  a  Angle 
individual,  or  a  handful  of  lords,  to  have  the  power 
°f  flopping  the  bufinefs  of  the  whole  Britijh  empire 
according  to  their  caprice,  or  their  interefted  views, 
whofe  intereft  may  often  be  imagined  (by  themfelves 
at  leaft)  to  lie  very  wide  of  the  general  weal  ?  I  can 
fee  very  clearly  the  ufe  of  a  check  upon  the  power  ot 
I  3  a 
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a  king  or  lords ;  but  I  own  I  have  no  conception 
of  the  advantage  of  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
people,  or  their  incorrupt  and  unbyafled  reprefen- 
tatives.  The  fame  eminent  writer  feems  to  think  a 
certain  competent  degree  of  court-influence,  by  offices* 
neceflary.  For  my  part,  I  look  upon  every  degree, 
great  or  fmall,  of  minifterial  power  in  parliament  as 
a  deadly  poifon  in  the  vitals  of  the  conftitution,  which 
muft  bring  on  its  deftruaion. 

The  oppofers  of  annual  parliaments  fay,  Every 
thing  will  be  Auditing  under  them,  and  no  nation 
will  treat  with  you  j  no  war  can  be  profecuted  with 
fuccefs,  he  Have  they  then  forgot,  that  the  trea- 
ties of  Bretigny  and  Troyes  were  concluded,  and  the 
viaories  ofCrep  and  Agincourt  gained,  under  the  auf- 
pices  of  annual  parliaments  ?   On  the  contrary,  <  it 

<  is  thought  by  many  (fays  the  author  of  Pref.  to 

<  Fragm.  Polyb.  a)  that  the  feptennial  aft,  A.  D. 
«  1716,  was  the  fevereft  ftab,  the  liberties  of  the 

<  people  of  England  ever  received.' 

'   «  A  ftanding  parliament,  or  the  fame  parliament 

<  long  continued,  changes  the  very  nature  of  our  con- 

<  ftitution  in  the  fundamental  article,  on  which  the 
«  prefervation  of  our  whole  liberty  depends  V    «  The 

<  fecurity  of  our  liberty  does  not  confift  only  in  fre- 
f  quent  feffions  of  parliament,  but  in  frequent  new  par- 

«  liaments  c.?  , 

<  The  antient  cuftom   (fays  Davenant  )  in  the 
«  mixed  governments  formed  in  thefe  northern  coun- 

<  tries  (which  will  be  the  beft  model  for  them  to  fol- 
«  low)  was.  That  national  affemblies  mould  be  fre- 
«  quently  called,  and  fent  home  as  foon  as  the  nation  s 
f  bufinefs  was  difpatched.  The  wifdom  of  old  times 
1  «  did 
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,  *  did  never  think  it  convenient  that  one  and  the  fame 
5     *  aiTembly  mould  fit  many  years  brooding  of  faction. 

*  For  it  is  in  thefe  continued  feffions,  where  the  (kill 
j     *  is  learnt  of  guiding,  and  being  guided,  where  the 

*  youth  is  depraved,  and  old  fmners  hardened,  where 

*  thofe  parties  are  formed  that  give  the  cunning  fpeak- 
s  <  ers  fo  much  weight  and  value,  and  where  they  can 
d     *  bring  their  fubtlety  and  eloquence  to  market.  And 

*  in  former  reigns,  the  departing  from  a  principle  fo 
y  *  eflential  in  its  conftitution,  had  like  to  have  changed 
n  c  the  whole  face  of  the  Engiijh  government ;  for 
J  |  *  leeches  and  other  blood-fucking  worms  are  ingen- 

*  dered  in  {binding  pools  ;  flowing  waters  do  not  cor- 
,e  *  rupt  or  breed  fo  many  infects.  The  keeping  a  national 
I  \  c  aflembly  long  fitting  debauches  the  gentry  of  a  king- 
jt  j  *  dom,  and  opens  a  way  to  offices  of  truft,  not  known 

0  j  c  among  their  anceftors  j  but  when  fuch  alfemblies  are 
)     *  called  together  to  confult  upon  the  difficulties  of 

1  €  ftate,  and  are  diflblved  as  foon  as  the  public  bufi- 

*  nefs  is  difpatched,  the  meafures  of  the  falfe  politi- 
|  *  cians  become  prefently  quite  altered.  They,  who 
j  <  defign  to  rife,  muft  mount  by  other  fteps  than  for- 
i;  «  merly.  Intriguing,  heading  parties,  running  into 
](  !  *  factions,  and  fudden  changing  of  fides  will  avail  the 
,  ;  •  bufy  men  but  little.  A  year  or  two  is  not  fufficient 
j  j  *  to  mould  and  famion  an  aiTembly  to  their  defigns  ; 

«  every  new  feffions  young  gentlemen  are  fent  up  whom 
«  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  corrupt ;  they  can  fix  nothing 

*  where  there  is  a  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  of  matter; 
j,    <  it  is  like  building  on  a  quick  fand.     When  fuch  as 

«  intend  to  advance  themfelves  in  the  world  fee  all  this, 
•  |  c  and  that  thefe  affemblies  are  no  more  the  field  in 
3  *  which  they  can  exercife  their  wicked  arts  with  any 
j    f  advantage,  they  naturally  fall  into  other  methods, 

I  4  c  and 
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<  and  are  honejl  of  courfe,  when  it  is  no  longer  their 
c  intereft  to  be  otherwife.    In  fuch  a  conftitution  there 

<  is  no  need  to  filence  troublefome  and  perplexing 
«  rhetoric  with  fome  good  office,  nor  to  buy  off  and 
6  reconcile  at  any  rate,  men  of  turbulent  and  ambi- 
4  tious  fpirits  ;  and  when  it  is  not  needful  to  hire 
«  people  to  fave  their  own  country,  how  much  cheaper 

*  and  more  eafy  is  government  rendered  to  princes, 
«  v/ho  then  have  a  free  choice  among  their  fubjeas 

<  to  call  whom  they  pleafe  into  the  fervice  of  the  ft  ate  ? 
«  whereas  otherwife  their  favours  are  confined  to  one 

*  narrow  fphere  ;  and  as  thereby  their  goodnefs  is  made 
«  mote  extenfive,  fo  the  ftations  requiring  abilities  and 
«  experience  muft  be  better  filled,  when  a  court  has 
«  not  the  necejjiiy  upon  it  to  find  out  places  for  men 
«  rather  than  men  that  are  fit  for  the  places.  In  coun- 
«  tries  where  this  poft,  fo  eflential  to  liberty,  is  thus 

<  preferved  from  corruption,  all  matters  relating  either 

<  to  war  or  peace,  public  revenues,  or  trade,  will  go  on 
«  profperoufly ;  and  a  national  aflembly  fo  conftituted 

*  will  always  produce  wholefome  laws,  right  admini- 

<  ftration,  ?md  a  perpetual  race  of  honeft  and  able  mi- 
«  nifters.' 

Charles  II.  governed,  by  his  long  or  penfioned- 
parliament  in  much  the  fame  arbitrary  manner  as  Wil- 
liam the  Baftard  did  without  a  parliament.  For,  c  as 
4  the  people  had  in  both  cafes  loft  the  exercife  of  their 
«  annual  power  of  eteaion,  with  that  they  had  loft 
«  the  remedy  for  all  their  grievances.    And  under  this 

<  mode  of  things  may  be  obferved  all  the  marks  of 
tyranny  that  can  be  found  under  the  defpotic  go- 

4  vernment  of  one  man.    The  laws  were  no  longer 
4  any  proteaion  to  the  innocent.    Judgment  and  juf- 
6  tice  were  direaed  by  court-policy ;  feverity  anc} 
o  *  cruelty 
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*  cruelty  took  the  place  of  mercy  and  moderation ; 
f.  flitting  of  nofes,  cutting  of  ears,  whipping,  pillory- 

*  ing,  branding,  fining,  imprifoning,  hanging,  and 

<  beheading,  were  the  conftant  lot  of  thofe  who  had 

*  virtue  enough  to  fpeak,  write  or  act  in  defence  of 

*  conftitutional  liberty.  And  fo  far  was  the  houfe  of 
f  commons  from  relieving  the  people  under  this  dread- 
f,  ful  diftrefs,  that  they  contributed  all  in  their  power 

<  to  prevent  even  their  cries  and  prayers  from  either 

*  approaching  the  throne  or  themfelves.  They  pafFed 
'  a  law,  by  which  no  man  durft  afk  his  neighbour  to 

*  join  him  in  a  petition  for  relief  to  the  king  or  either 

*  houfe  of  parliament.    It  was  a  melancholy  confide- 

*  ration  to  fee  the  people  refufed  the  benefit  of  prayers 

*  and  tears  for  relief  againft  their  own  infamous  de- 

*  puties  V 

'  Nothing  could  make  it  fafe  (fays  the  author  of 
?  Dissert,  on  Parties  b)  nor  therefore  reafonable, 
f  to  repofe  in  any  fet  of  men  whatfoever  fo  great  a 
f  truft  as  the  collective  body  delegates  on  the  repre- 
f  fentative  in  this  kingdom,  except  the  Jkortnefs  of 
f  the  term  for  which  this  truft  is  delegated.  There- 

*  fore  every  prolongation  of  this  term  is  in  its  degree 
<f  unfafe  for  the  people  ;  it  weakens  their  fecurity,  and 
f  endangers  liberty  by  the  very  powers  given  for  its 

*  prefervation.    Such  prolongations  expofe  the  nation, 

*  in  the  poflible  cafe  of  having  a  corrupt  parliament, 
«  to  hfe  the  great  advantage  which  our  conftitution 

*  hath  provided  of  curing  the  evil  before  it  grows  con- 

*  firmed  and  defperate,  by  the  gentle  method  of  chufing 
f  a  new  reprefentatiye,  and  reduces  the  people  by  con- 
?  fequence  to  have  no  other  alternative  than  that  of 

*  fubmitting 


*  Hist.  Ess.  Engl.  Const*  W. 
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4  fubmitting  or  refitting,  though  fubmitting  will  be  as 
<  grievous,  and  refiftance  much  more  difficult,  when 

*  the  legiflature  betrays  its  truft,  than  when  the  king 
4  alone  abiifes  his  power.  Thefe  reflections,  are 

*  fufficient  to  prove  thefe  proportions ;  and  thefe 
6  propofitions  fet  before  us  in  a  very  ftrong  light,  the 
4  neceflity  of  ufing  our  utmoft  efforts  that  the  true 

*  defign  of  our  coniHtution  may  be  purfued  as  clofely 
6  as  poffible  by  the  re-eftablifhment  of  annual,  or  at 
c  leaft  triennial  parliaments.' 

The  author  of  a  piece  intituled  A  Difcourfe  between 
a  Yeoman  of  Kent,  and  a  Knight  of  a  Shire  upon  the 
Prorogation  of  the  Parliament  to  May  2,  1693  % 
writes  as  follows. 

The  king  had  rejected  the  bill  c  for  fecuring  the 

*  foundations  of  the  civil  government,  by  fuch  a  con- 

*  ftant  fuccefllon  of  new-chofen  parliaments,  that  their 
c  deputies,  by  their  long  continuance  in  that  truft, 

*  may  not  be  in  danger  to  be  corrupted  by  offices  or 
e  private  intereft.'  The  fpeakers  in  the  dialogue 
remark,  That  the  mifchiefs  of  Charles  lid's  and 
fames  lid's  reign  were  occafioned,  in  great  meafure, 
by  their  refufing  to  call  fucceffive  parliaments,  and  by 
continuing  the  fame  parliament  for  many  years,  to  form 
them  to  a  compliance  with  their  defigns  of  defpotic 
power.  They  obferve,  *  That  from  king  William's  fo- 
4  lernn  and  repeated  ajfurances  that  he  would  put  a  flop 
«  to  the  arbitrary  power  exercifed  over  the  people,  and 

*  parliament,  and  from  his  requefl  to  parliament,  that 

*  they  would  make  fuch  an  effectual  provifion  for  their 

*  fundamental  laws  and  liberties,  that  they  might  never 

*  hereafter  be  in  danger  to  be  again  invaded  ;  there  was 

*  reafon 


3  State  Tracts,  time  of  king  William,  n,  350, 
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i  reafon  to  expect,  that  the  antient,  legal  courfe  of 
c  annually -chofen  parliaments  would  have  been  im- 
«  mediately  reftored,  and  the  ftrongeft  fence  made  for 
«  that  conftitution,  that  the  wifdom  of  the  kingdom 
*  could  have  invented.'  But  the  promoters  of  the 
revolution  loft  the  opportunity. 

Politicians  have  laid  down  for  a  maxim,  That  if 
Jungs  were  republican  in  their  meafures  of  administra- 
tion, fubje&s  would  be  royalifts  in  their  obedience. 
Our  kings  have  it  in  their  own  abfolute  power  to 
do  the  nation  a  prodigious  fervice.  The  king  can  dif- 
folve  every  parliament  at  the  end  of  the  firft  feffion  ; 
which  would  make  parliaments  annual.  But  this 
would  be  applying  prerogative  to  the  advantage  of 
the  people ;  whereas  kings  generally  think  it  is  in- 
tended for  their  advantage,  and  to  keep  the  people 
down.  Yet  even  the  army  (not  generally  friendly  to 
liberty)  propofed,  A.D.  1647,  biennial  parliaments  a  ; 
that  the  counties  fhould  elect,  members  *  according  to 

*  the  refpeftive  rates  they  bore  in  the  common  charges 
4  and  burdens  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  election 

*  of  burgefles  for  poor  declined  or  inconfiderable  towns 
<  be  taken  off  V  And  general  Fairfax,  in  his  pro- 
pofals  for  peace  in  Charles  Ift's  time,  makes  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  period  of  parliament  to  2  years,  an  effcn- 
tial  article  c. 

'  If  it  fhould  ever  happen,  fays  the  author  of  Pref. 

*  to  Fragm.  Polyb.  d  that  the  reprefentatives,  en- 

*  couraged  by  long  independence  on  the  people,  mould 
«  inftead  of  reforming  grievances,  increafe  their  num- 

*  ber,  and  become  themfelves  the  greater!:  grievance; 

*  ti>e 


a  Rapin,  tl.  ftfi  b  Ibid.  538. 
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*  the  people  will,  in  that  cafe,  have  no  legal  remedy, 
«  which  is  in  itfelf  contrary  to  the  nature  of  govern* 

*  mentj  it  being  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  fame 

*  law,  which  provides  a  remedy  for  every  private 

*  wrong,  fhould  provide  none  for  thefe  of  the  public, 

*  or  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  for  whofe 

*  fake  the  law  itfelf  was  inftituted,  fhould  ever  find 

*  themfelves  in  fuch  circumftances,  as  to  lofe  the 
«  benefit  of  it,    Yet  this  muft  happen  if  it  be  received 

*  as  a  {landing  maxim  of  law  and  juftice,  that  their 

*  reprefentatives  when  once  chofen  for  any  number  of 
«  years,  have,  notwithstanding  the  groneft  mifbehavi- 

*  our,  ftill  a  right  to  fit  out  their  term,  and  what  is 

*  worfe,  to  extend  it  as  far  as  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
«  or  their  own,  may  feem  to  require.    If  this  be  admit- 

*  ted,  then  no  term  can  by  law  be  prefcribed  to  their 

*  fitting ;  becaufe  they  have  ftill  a  power  by  law  of 
«  extending  that  term,  and  confequently  of  perpetuat- 

*  ing  themfelves.    This,  however  improbable,  muft, 

*  upon  a  fuppofition  of  the  legality  of  the  firft  exten- 

*  fion  of  the  original  term,  be  allowed  to  be  equally 

*  legal.  From  hence  it  appears  how  dangerous  it  is 
c  to  remove  the  corner  ftanes  of  government ;  and  that 

*  whenever  they  have  been  removed  through  neceflity, 
«  the  firft  opportunity  ought  to  be  laid  hold  of  to  r&- 

*  ftore  them  to  their  former  fituation.' 

Lord  Digby,  in  his  fpeech,  A,  D.  1640,  fays, 

*  The  fafety  of  the  ftate  confifts  in  frequent  parlia- 

*  ments.  They  are  the  unum  necejfarium.  The  long 
«  intermiffion  of  parliaments  has  always  produced  bad 

*  effects. '  He  obferves,  that  the  oppreflions  of  fhip- 
money,  and  the  reft  in  Charles  IfVs  time,  were  worfe 
than  all  the  grievances  from  Magna  Charta  down, 
and  that  the  intermiffion  of  parliaments  was  the  pri- 
mary 
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fnary  caufe  of  the  miniftry's  daring  to  opprefs  the  fub- 
je<Sb.  [He  had  no  idea  of  a  bribed  parliament's  fecond- 
ing  the  views  of  a  villainous  court.]  A  parliament, 
he  fays,  is  the  only  fecurity  againft  a  bad  miniftry. 
[But  what  fecurity  againft  a  bad  parliament  ?]  For  a 
miniftry  will  always  aim  at  an  enlargement  of  power, 
and  a  parliament  only  can  curb  them,  «  No  ftate  can 
c  wifely  be  confident  of  a  minifter's  being  good  longer 

*  than  the  rod  is  held  over  him  V  He  mentions 
Noy  as  once  a  great  patriot  and  promoter  of  the  peti- 
tion of  right;  afterwards,  when  made  attorney  gene- 
ral, the  very  inventor  of  mip-money.  He  calls 
Wentworth  alfo  a  mameful  apoftate.  He  is  for  trien- 
nial parliaments.  There  were  no  places  nor  money 
to  bribe  with  then.  But  even  triennial  parliamenta- 
ry would  be  too  long. 

'  Had  we  had  frequent  parliaments,  fays  Sir  W. 
«  Drake,  A.  D.  1641,  we  mould  have  given  a  timely 

*  ftop  tomifchiefs,  and  never  have  fuffered  them  to  break 
«  in  upon  us  with  fuch  an  inundation  of  diftempers, 
<  that  without  prevention,  may  yet  fwallow  us  up  V 

The  act,  A.  D.  1641,  for  fecuring  parliament 
againft  diflblution  by  the  king,  without  its  own  con- 
fent,  was  dangerous,  as  it  left  parliament  at  liberty 
to  fit  as  long  as  they  pleafed.  But  it  was  thought 
fafe,  becaufe  there  was  then  no  confiderable  number 
of  places,  penfions,  or  contracts,  and  the  people  had 
therefore  an  unreferved  confidence  in  parliament.  It 
fer,  however,  a  very  bad  example  for  corrupt  times. 
The  people  thought  it  a  glorious  victory  over  the 
tyrant,  the  onlj  object  of  their  fear;  little  apprehend- 
ing, that  ever  a  time  would  come,  when  they  mould 

have 
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have  reafon  to  dread  an  exceflive  power  in  parliaments. 
Yet  they  ought  to  have  known,  that  it  is  never  fafe 
that  power  be  fo  far  out  of  the  people's  reach,  that 
they  cannot  refume  it,  whenever  they  fee  it  abufed, 
cither  by  kings,  or  parliaments*  And  they  ought  to 
have  remembered,  that  (fuch  is  the  difpofition  of  the 
human  mind)  to  give  independent  power  to  any  fet 
of  men  whatever,  is  giving  them  the  watch-word  to 
ere&  themfelves  into  tyrants.  The  proceedings  of 
that  very  parliament  exhibited  a  ftriking  proof  of  the 
juftnefs  of  this  remark,  and  the  independency  on  their 
conftituents,  ftill  arrogated  by  many  of  our  members 
of  parliament,  confirms  it.  Were  our  parliaments 
annual,  we  fhould  fee  our  members  as  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge their  refponfibility  to  their  conftituents,  as  now 
our  overfeers  of  the  poor  are  to  fubmit  their  accounts 
to  the  examination  of  the  parifh. 

«  The  triennial  bill  under  king  William  III.  was 
«  received,  fays  Burnet  %  with  great  joy  ;  many  fan- 
«  eying,  that  all  their  other  laws  and  liberties  were 
«  now  the  more  fecure,  fince  this  was  pafled  into  a 
«  law.  Time  muft  tell  what  effe&s  it  will  produce ; 
«  whether  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  great  corruption, 
«  with  which  elections  were  formerly  managed,  and 
«  to  all  thofe  other  practices,  which  accompany  them, 
«  Men,  who  intended  to  fell  their  own  votes  within 
«  doors,  fpared  no  coft,  to  buy  the  votes  of  others  in 

*  elections.  But  now  it  was  hoped,  we  fhould  fee 
«  a  golden  age,  wherein  the  characters  men  were  in, 
«  and  the  reputation  they  had,  would  be  the  prevail- 

*  ing  confiderations  in  elections.  And  by  this  means 
« it  was  hoped,  that  our  conftitution,  in  particular 

«  that 
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c  that  part  of  it,  which  related  to  the  houfe  of  com- 

*  mons,  would  again  recover  its  ftrength  and  repu- 

*  tation,  which  were  now  very  much  funk.  For 
c  corruption  was  fo  generally  fpread,  that  it  was 
4  believed,  every  thing  was  carried  by  that  method.' 

To  thefe  obfervations  of  the  good  bifhop,  1  will 
add,  That  it  is  at  no  time  eafy  to  fay  what  effect  a 
partial  reformation  of  abufes  will  produce.  And  the 
mere  reducing  of  parliaments  to  triennial  is  furely  a 
very  partial  correction.  It  is  only  flopping  one  leak 
in  ten.  For  fuppofing  parliaments  were  triennial, 
folong  as  a  few  thoufands  (inftead  of  many  hundred 
thoufands)  have  the  power  of  fending  in  a  majority 
of  the  houfe,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  treafury 
to  influence  elections.  And,  fo  long  as  there  is  no 
penalty  for  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  enjoying  a  place,  or  pennon,  fo  long 
there  will  be  danger  left  the  votes  of  the  members  be 
influenced  by  a  corrupt  court.  And  fo  long  as  the 
fame  individuals  may  be  returned  again  and  again, 
without  neceflity  of  exclufion  by  rotation,  fo  long  it 
will  be  worth  the  miniftry's  while  to  influence  them, 
and  worth  their  while  to  bribe  their  electors.  But, 
if  parliaments  were  annual,  with  exclufion  by  rota- 
tion ;  if  the  power  of  electing  were  equally  diftri-» 
buted,  as  it  ought  to  be,  among  men  of  property, 
fo  that  no  one  member  could  be  elected  by  fewer 
than  a  majority  of  800  votes  ;  and  if  no  member  could 
hold  a  place,  or  penfion,  while  he  fat  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  under  a  fevere  penalty — if  all  thefe 
reftorations  of  the  conftitution  were  brought  about, 
I  will  engage,  that  court-influence  in  parliament  fhall 
be  impoffibJe ;  and  then  we  fhall  fee  the  golden  days 
mentioned  by  the  bifhop. 

Con- 
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Concerning  triennial  parliaments  it  was  argued* 
A.  D.  1693,  That  long  parliaments  might  prove 
dangerous  either  to  king  or  people  ;  to  the  former  by 
their  obtaining  great  influence  among  the  people,  and 
retrenching  too  much  the  power  of  the  crown.  But 
this  I  think  frivolous,  becaufe  hiftory  has  no  example 
of  a  crown,  whofe  power  was  too  much  retrenched. 
And  befides  it  is  molt  likely  that  a  Jhort  parliament 
will  retrench  prerogative.  That  long  parliaments 
may  be  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  the  people,  is 
extremely  natural.  For  power  becoming  inveterate 
in  the  hands  of  any  fet  of  men  is  always  dangerous. 
When  a  court  knows,  that  the  fame  fet  of  men  are  likely 
to  be  in  parliament  for  feven,  fourteen,  or  twentyone 
years,  it  becomes  worth  while  to  practife  upon  them  5 
and  a  wicked  court  may  influence  a  corrupt  parliament 
to  c  give  up,  fays  Burnet a,  all  the  money  and  all  the 

*  liberties  of  England^  when  they  are  to  have  a  large 
«  {hare  of  the  money,  and  are  to  be  made  inftruments 
«  of  tyranny.'  '  Frequent  parliaments  would  like- 
«  wife,  fays  the  fame  author,  put  an  end  to  the  great 
1  expence,  candidates  put  themfelves  to  in  elections, 
«  and  would  oblige  the  members  to  behave  themfelves 
c  fo  well,  both  with  relation  to  the  public,  and  in 
<  their  private  deportment,  as  to  recommend  them  to 
«  their  electors  at  the  three  years  end  ;  whereas,  when 
«  a  parliament  is  to  fit  many  years,  the  members 
«  covered  with  privileges,  are  apt  to  take  great  liber- 

*  ties,  to  forget,  that  they  reprefent  others,  and  to 

*  take  care  only  of  themfelves.'  Burnet  mentions  fome 
objeaions  then  made  to  frequent  eleaions,  as,  c  That 
■  they  would  make  the  freeholders  proud,  and  info- 
4  lent,  when  they  knew,  that  application  muft  be 

•  made 
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*  made  to  them  at  the  end  of  three  years.  This  would 
«  eftablim  a  faction  in  every  body  of  men,  who  had 
e  a  right  to  election  ;  and  whereas  now  an  election 

*  puts  men  to  a  great  charge  all  at  once,  then  the 

*  charge  muft  be  perpetual  all  the  three  years,  in  lay- 

*  ing  in  for  a  new  election,  when  it  was  known,  how 

*  foon  it  would  come  round.'  But  furely  we  cannot 
do  much,  if  we  cannot  get  over  fuch  frivolous  objec- 
tions as  thefe.  As  to  the  pride  and  infolence,  which 
the  power  of  frequent  elections  would  produce  in  the 
freeholders,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  We  are  not 
to  deprive  the  freeholders  of  what  is  otherwife  their 
juft  rights  becaufe  their  pofiefling  of  it  may  make 
them  proud.  On  that  principle,  they  muft  not  have 
their  eftates,  at  leaft  none  muft  have  confiderable 
eftates.  And,  above  all*  we  muft  have  no  bilhops, 
peers,  or  kings.  And  as  to  faction's  being  likely  to 
be  increafed  by  ftiortening  parliaments,  it  is  more 
likely  to  confound  faction.  The  very  fupport  of 
faction  is  power  continued  long  in  the  fame  hands. 
And  as  to  the  increafe  of  expence  to  members  in  con- 
fequence  of  mort  parliaments,  it  is  an  objection  fet 
upon  its  head.  For,  if  parliaments  were  annual,  with 
exclufion  of  two  thirds  for  three  years  by  rotation, 
there  would  be  at  once  an  end  put  to  packing,  brib- 
ing, canvaffing,  electioneering,  placing,  and  penfion- 
ing  of  parliament-men  j  becaufe  the  parliament,  never 
confuting  wholly  of  the  fame  men  for  two  years 
together,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  for  the  court 
to  get  their  iniquitous  fchemes  carried  in  parliament, 
only  to  remain  for  one  year,  and  be  overthrown  the 
next  >  and  whenever  a  feat  in  the  houfe  came  to  be 
no  longer  a  matter  of  emolument,  the  conteft  would 
be  (as  now  with  refpect  to  parifh- officers  in  England, 

Vol.  I#  K  and 
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and  feats  in  the  affemblies  in  America)  how  to  avoid 
being  elected. 

The  peopled  right  of  annually  electing  deputies  to 
reprefent  them  in  parliament  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
triennial  aft,  as  much  a  part  of  their  birthright,  as 
the  freedom  of  their  perfons.  They  had  enjoyed  it 
longer  than  Magna  Charta,  without  violation,  till  the 
times  of  Charles  I.  It  was  therefore  no  more  in  the 
power  of  any  fingle  king  and  parliament  to  deprive 
the  people  of  this  right,  than  of  Magna  Charta.  And 
the  people  have  now  a  right,  at  any  time,  to  refume 
their  original  power,  and  to  elect  only  for  one  year, 
declaring,  that  they  will  not  yield  obedience  to  one 
act  made  in  a  fecond  year  of  the  fame  parliament. 

The  only  plaufible  pretence  for  feptennial  parlia- 
ments, viz.  the  danger  of  a  jacobite  parliament's  being 
chofen,  never  was  folid  ;  becaufe,  on  that  principle, 
parliaments  fhould  have  been  ftill  longer  than  fepten- 
nial, that  is,  there  mould  have  been  no  new  parlia- 
ment called,  while  there  was  a  confiderable  body  of 
jacobites  in  the  nation.  But  if  the  pretence  for  fep- 
tennial parliaments  had  been  ever  fo  plaufible,  at  the 
time  of  that  fatal  innovation,  in  the  name  of  common 
fenfe,  what  has  that  to  do  with  our  times  ? 

It  was  propofed  to  addrefs  for  frequent  new  parlia- 
ments, A.  D.  1675,  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  It  was  urged 
that  parliaments  both  before  and  long  after  the  conquefr, 
were  held  3  times  a  year,  viz.  at  Eajier,  TVhitfuntidey 
and  Chrlfltnas;  8  days,  each  time  \  This  continued 
with  fome  variations  till  Edward  III.  Then  parlia- 
ments were  appointed  to  be  annual,  or  oftener,  if 
need  be,  and  c  prorogations  were  not  then,  nor  till  late 

«  times, 
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c  times,  known  V  It  was  unreafonable,  that  the 
fame  man  fliould  engrofs  legiflative  power,  and  exclude 
fo  many  others  equally  entitled.  Change  of  hands 
was  ufeful  to  keep  thofe  entr lifted  to  their  duty.  A 
member  may  be  chofen  whert  in  good  circumftances. 
He  may  ruin  himfelf  with  gaming,  &c.  Then  he 
becomes  obnoxious  to  bribery.  Then  he  taxes  the 
people,  to  enable  the  court  to  bribe  him,  and  the  reft 
of  the  venal  crew.  At  any  rate  a  place-man  is  not 
as  free  as  he  who  has  nothing  from  the  court.  Hono- 
res  mutant  mores.  i  The  commons  are  now  become 
« judges  of  their  own  privileges,  condemning  and 
\  imprifoning  their  fellow  fubjeds'  [their  conftituents, 
their  majlers]  6  at  pleafure,  and  without  oath ;  they 

*  are  judges  of  all  elections,  by  which  means  very 
«  often  tbey9  and  not  the  people,  chufe  their  fellow 
«  members.  This  is  owing  to  the  length  of  parlia- 
«  ments.     Long  parliaments  give  time  for  fettling 

<  cabals  and  fchemes  of  corruption.    The  nation  was 

<  therefore  much  obliged  to  the  long  penfioned  parli- 
c  ament  for  not  enflaving  it.  How  eafily  this  may  be 
«  done  in  future  ages,  under  fuch  princes  and  long  parli- 

*  aments,  may  eafily  be  conjedured  f>.  Lately  there  have 

*  been  given  1500/.  2000/.  and  7000/.  to  be  elected. 

*  There  is  a  fcurvy  proverb,  That  men,  who  buy 
«  dear,  cannot  live  by  felling  cheap.'  The  addrefs 
was  however  carried  in  the  negative.  Several  lords 
protefted,  and  the  king  came  to  prorogue  the  houfe 
before  all  the  lords  who  intended  to  join  in  the  proteft, 
were  come  to  the  houfe  c. 

8  It  cannot  be  unknown  to  king  William,'  (fays 
the  judicious  author  of  Reasons  for  annual  Par- 
K  2  liaments) 


8  Deb.  Lords,  i.  176.     b  Ibid.  180.     c  Ibid.  175. 
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LiAMENTS  a)    1  how  much  he  has   been  libelled, 

*  becaufe  fo  many  of  his  officers  were  in  the  houfe.* 
— <  I  am  defirous  that  it  mould  be  made  apparent,  for 
«  the  future,  in  every  parliament,  that  there  is  no  like- 

*  lihood  of  its  being  debauched,  and  that  will  be 
«  made  apparent  by  eftabliming  annual  parliaments  V 
He  then  goes  on  to  (hew*  that,  as  members  are  dele- 
gated by  electors,  to  fupply  their  places,  and  do  their 
bufinefs  for  them,  they  ought  not  to  be  continued 
longer  than  a  year ;  becaufe  circumftances  may  fo? 
change  in  a  year,  that  a  member  who  was  jit  for  the 
"bufinefs  in  agitation,  when  he  was  chofen,  may  be 
found  very  ill  qualified  for  judging  of  what  comes 
before  parliament,  the  following  feflions ;  yet  the 
electors  have  no  opportunity  of  changing  him  for  a 
more  proper  deputy.  Again  he  fhews,  that  the  con- 
tinuing the  fame  members  for  feveral  years  is  over- 
throwing the  people's  privilege  of  delegation,  and  giv- 
ing their  delegates  a  power  of  becoming  their  maf- 
ters,  and  the  creatures  of  the  court,  from  Which,  and 
not  the  people,  they  receive  their  commiffions  upon: 
every  new  prorogation.  If  mort  parliaments  be  the 
moft  effectual  means  for  preventing  bribery,  fhort 
parliaments  are  eminently  defireable  ;  for  bribery  is 
more  dangerous  than  quo  warrantos.  He  then  goes 
on  c  to  fhew,  that  frequent  new  parliaments  were  the 
cuftom  under  our  Henries  and  Edward:,  That  the 
beft  kings  of  Spain,  and  of  France,  and  the  bell:  Ger- 
man emperors  were  moft  defirous  of  frequent  meetings 
with  their  people  in  their  general  cortes,  parliaments, 
and  diets. 

When. 
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When  the  feptennial  bill  was  propofed,  A,  D.  17 16, 
it  was  pretended,  that  the  people  were  very  generally 
difaffected,  though  the  rebellion  was  quelled  ;  and  that 
the  hopes  of  the  jacobites  were  founded  on  a  new 
parliament.  It  was  propofed  firft,  to  fufpend  the 
triennial  act  for  once,  which  would  have  continued 
the  parliament  three  years  longer.  It  was  queftioned 
whether  the  feptennial  bill  fhould  be  fet  on  foot  in 
the  houfe  of  lords  or  commons.  It  was  thought  beil 
it  Ihould  be  ftarted  in  the  lords  houfe,  where  the  tri- 
ennial originated ;  that  the  odium  might  not  fall  upon 
the  commons  fo  as  to  hinder  their  elections.  Trien- 
nial elections  (they  faid)  keep  up  party- divifions,  raife 
animoftties  in  families,  occafion  ruinous  expences, 
&c.  The  only  pretence  for  lengthening  parliaments, 
was  the  jacobitifm  of  the  people,  which  was  owing 
to  the  mad  cry  of  The  church  in  danger,  fet  up  by  the 
bigotted  priejlhood. 

Tantum  relllgio  potttit  fuadere  malorum* 
Could  they  not  fee  that  the  contefl  about  elections 
was  owing  to  the  pofts  and  places  ?  Why  did  they 
not  abolifn  them,  as  in  Holland  f  The  whigs  made  a 
point  of  carrying  the  bill,  and  every  oppofer  of  it  was 
to  be  fet  down  for  a  tory.  The  triennial  act,  when 
parTed,  was  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  their  great 
fecurity.  Why  therefore  did  the  people's  deputies 
dare  to  mention  the  repeal  of  it  ?  It  had  made  king 
William  fupremely  popular.  The  feptennial  bill  was 
taking  the  election  from  the  people,  and  electing 
themfelves  for  four  years.  Parliaments  ought  not  to 
be  altered  from  what  was  the  known  intention  of  the 
electors,  without  new  authority  obtained  from  the 
electors.  But  that  they  did  not  afk  ;  well  knowing 
they  /hould  not  obtain  it.  The  expence  of  frequent 
K  3  eiec- 
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elections  was  no  argument,  becaufe  thefe  expences 
are  voluntary.    Frequent  elections,  it  was  faid,  pro- 
duced corruption,  [the  contrary  is  the  truth,  their 
confciences  told  them]  and  corruption  produced  the 
parliament  which  approved  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  [If 
corruption  does  mifchief,  the^bufinefs  is  to  remove  the 
materials  of  corruption.     The  caufe  abolifhed,  the 
effects  will  ceafe  of  courfe.]    Lord  Trevor  faid,  the 
fhorteft  parliaments  were  the  beft,  and  that  annual  was 
the  conftitutional  period.     That  parliaments  were 
longed  in  the  worft  times,  and  when  the  revolution 
came  in,  which  brought  liberty,  with  it  came  fhort 
parliaments.    It  was  very  neceffary,  he  faid,  to  make 
regulations  for  preventing  parliaments  making  en- 
croachments on  the  conftitution,  as  well  as  for  restrain- 
ing minifterial  encroachments.    If  the  people  were 
difoffected  and  discontented,  whether  would  the  length- 
ening of  parliaments  conciliate,  or  widen  the  breach  ? 
There  is  no  reprefentative  of  the  people  but  a  houfe, 
of  their  own  making.     Every  election,  fuppofing 
reprefentation  adequate,  and  places  cut  of  the  way, 
throws  the  government  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  where  it  muft  always  be  fafe.    It  is  abfurd  to 
alledge,  that  foreign  ftates  could  not  truft  us,  if  our 
parliaments  were  fhoitened.    What  more  permanent 
than  the  French  court  ?   But  who  truft s  the  French 
court  ?    Let  property  govern,  and  all  will  be  fafe, 
and  univerfal  confidence  will  follow.    A  long  parli- 
ament made  Charles  II.  indifferent  about  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people.    The  lengthening  of  parliaments 
tended  to  produce  faction  in  foreign  ftates,  when  they 
faw  how  eafily  the  Britijh  conftitution  might  be  broke 
into.    It  was  therefore  obferved  in  the  houfe  of  peers, 
that  to  publifh  the  prevalency  of  a  popifh  faction  in 
Britain^  and  to  tell  foreigners,  that  the  people  were 

not 
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not  tobetrufted  with  themfelves,  was  confounding  all 
confidence  of  foreign  ftates  in  this  nation.  Articles  in 
the  lords  proteft  againft  committing,  were,  c  That  fre- 

<  quent  new  parliaments  are  required  by  the  conftitution 
«  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  pradice  of  many  ages  evi- 
dences this  to  be  the  conftitution.  That  long  parlia- 
«  ments  naturally  increafe  corruption.  The  longer  the 
c  time,  the  more  worth  a  corrupt  minifter's  while  to 

<  bribe,  and  the  more  worth  a  candidate's  to  get  into  the 
«  houfe.'  Thirty  lords  protefted  againft  committing 
the  bill,  and  afterwards  24  againft  paffing  it.  Peti- 
tions were  prefented  to  the  commons  againft  it  from 
Raftings,  Marlborough,  Cambridge,  and  Abingdon  \ 

In  the  fame  debate  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  the  duke 
of  DevonJkire±  in  favour  of  the  bill,  laboured  to  fet 
forth  the  inconveniences  attending  triennial  parlia- 
ments, that  they  c  ferved  to  produce  feuds,  animofi- 
c  ties,  party-divifions,  expenfive  elections,'  with  the 
Other  trite  fluff  commonly  urged  on  that  fide  of  the 
queftion.  On  the  contrary,  lord  Abingdon  faid,  the 
people  looked  upon  the  triennial  ac~r,  as  the  great 
fecurity  of  their  rights  and  liberties ;  that  if  the 
bill  paffed  the  commons,  it  would  be  looked  upon 
by  thofe  they  reprefented,  as  a  breach  of  truft.  The 
duke  q{  King  ft  on  denied  the  laft  part  of  this  affertion, 
arid  urged  that  the  bufinefs  of  the  legiflature  was  to 
rectify  old  laws,  as  well  as  to  make  new  ones.  Lord 
Paulet  faid,  he  did  not  think  it  for  the  king's  fervice, 
and  intereft;  but  before  they  went  any  farther,  they 
ought  to  know  the  fentiments  of  the  people.  His 
lordmip  urged  that  the  bill  fhewed  a  diftruft  of  the 
affections  of  the  people,  without  which  no  king  could  be 
fafe  or  happy  5  that  king  William  had  gained  the  hearts 
K  4  of 
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of  his  people  by  the  triennial  act ;  and  it  would  look 
fomewhat  ftrange,  that  the  rr.oft  popular  of  our  laws 
fhould  be  repealed  in  a  year  after  the  protejiant  fuc- 
ce/iion  took  place. 

The  earl  of  Peterborough  faid,  He  wifhed  he  could 
give  his  vote  for  the  bill  -9  but  that  he  could  not  be  for 
a  remedy  that  might  caufe  a  greater  evil ;  and  that  if 
this  prefent  parliament  continued  beyond  the  time  for 
which  they  were  chofen,  he  knew  not  how  to  exprefs 
the  manner  of  their  exiftence,  unlefs  (begging  leave 
of  the  venerable  bench,  turning  to  the  bifhops)  he 
had  recourfe  to  the  diftinclion  ufed  in  the  Athanafian 
creed,  for  they  would  neither  be  made  nor  created, 
put  proceeding. 

The  earl  of  Nottingham  was  againft  the  bill,  becaufe 
he  thought  it  would  rather  exafperate,  than  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  that  though  he  could 
not  aflign  the  true  caufe  of  the  people's  diiTatisfaclion, 
yet  there  muft  have  been  fome  fecret  caufe  for  it : 
That  he  hoped  people's  difcontent  was  not  fo  great, 
as  had  been  reprefented  ;  that  this  bill  feemed  to  imply 
that  the  affections  of  the  people  were  confined  to  fo 
fmall  a  number  as  the  prefent  houfe  of  commons  ; 
that  whatever  reafons  may  be  given  for  continuing 
this  parliament  for  four  years  longer,  would  be  at  leaft 
as  ftrong,  (and  by  the  conduct  of  the  miniftry  might 
be  made  much  ftronger)  for  continuing  it  ftill  longer, 
and  even  for  perpetuating  it  ;  which  would  be  an  ab- 
folute  fubverf.on  of  the  third  eftate  of  the  realm.  He 
then  hinted  at  the  danger  of  enlarging  the  prerogative, 
and  inftanced  in  the  precedent  of  Henry  VIII.  who 
perfuaded  his  parliament  to  give  him  the  abbey-lands 
under  pretence  that  they  would  bear  part  of  his 
cxpences,  which  would  eafe  them  of  taxes,  and  im- 
prove 
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prove  trade;  but  that  foon  after  he  demanded,  and 
obtained,  great  fubfidies,  and  made  ufe  of  thofe  lands 
to  enJJave  the  people. 

The  duke  of  Argyle  faid,  that  defigns  had  been 
laid  to  bring  in  the  pretender,  long  before  the  king's 
happy  acceflion  to  the  throne ;  and  that  if  the  confpi- 
rators  had  improved  the  ferment,  at  the  election  of 
the  laft  parliament,  it  was  probable  their  wicked 
fchemes  for  fetting  afide  the  proteftant  fucceflion  had 
taken  place. 

The  bifhop  of  London  faid,  he  was  confounded 
between  danger  and  inconveniences  on  one  fide,  and 
deftruclion  on  the  other.  After  a  debate  of  five  hours  the 
queftion  being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  24 
lords  protefting  againft  pafling  the  bill,  'Becaufefre- 
'  quent  parliaments  were  the  fundamental  conftitution 

*  of  the  kingdom.  Becaufe  the  houfe  of  commons  ought 

*  to  be  chofen  by  the  people ;  and  when  continued  for  a 
•*  longer  time,  than  they  were  chofen  for,  they  were 

*  then  chofen  by  the  parliament,  and  not  by  the  people. 

*  They  conceived  that  the  bill,  fo  far  from  prevent- 

*  ing  corruption,  would  rather  increafe  it ;  for  the 
c  longer  a  parliament  was  to  laft,  the  more  valuable, 
^  to  corrupters,  would  be  the  purchafe.  And  that  all 
c  the  reafons  that  had  been  given  for  long  parliaments, 

*  might  be  given  for  making  them  perpetual,  which 
f  would  be  an  abfolute  fubverfion  of  the  third  eftate  a.* 

In  the  fame  debate  in  the  houfe  of  commons  the  court- 
members  faid,  the  feptennial  bill  would  ftrengthen  the 
hands  of  the  king ;  fettle  and  maintain  the  proteftant 
fucceffion  ;  encourage  our  allies  to  depend  upon  us,  that 
what  fhall  hereafter  be  itipulated  fhall  be  performed  ; 

would 
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would  break  our  parties  and  divifions,  and  lay  a  folid 
foundation  for  future  happinefs.  And  fmce  the  pre- 
fent  parliament  have  exerted  themfelves  for  the  public 
good,  why  fhould  they  not  continue  longer  together, 
that  they  may  fmifh  what  is  fo  happily  begun  ? 

The  oppofition  denied  c  that  the  people  were  difr 
c  affected,  faid  the  parliament,  that  had  done  fo  great 

*  things,  were  but  little  more  than  a  year  old,  and 

<  that  nobody  could  imagine  that  difcontents  (if  there 
c  were  any)  would  laft  the  remainder  of  their  term, 

<  under  fo  wife,  fo  unerring,  fo  pacific  an  admini- 
«  ft  ration  as  they  then  enjoyed.    Was  the  frame  of  our 

<  conftitution  to  be  altered,  before  our  allies  would 
«  favour  us  with  their  friendftiip  ?  That  was  an  argu- 
«  ment  very  improper  to  be  urged  in  a  Britijh  parlia- 
«  ment.    It  was  acknowledging,  that  the  king  dares 

<  not  truft  the  people  in  a  new  choice.    It  is  a  dif- 

*  honour  to  this  houfe  j  for  it  fuppofes  that  another 
f  houfe  of  commons  would  act:  differently  from  the, 

<  prefent,  which  is  to  confefs,  that  this  houfe  does; 

*  not  truly  reprefent  the  people.  The  truft,  they 
«  faid,  was  triennial  -3  and  if  it  was  continued  longer, 
«  from  that  inftant  they  ceafed  to  be  the  truftees  of 
«  the  people,  from  that  inftant  they  acted  by  an 
c  aflumed  power  and  erected  a  new  conftitution  ;  and 

*  though  it  is  a  received  maxim,  That  the  fupreme 
*>  legiflature  cannot  be  bound,  yet  it  muft  be  under- 

*  ftood  that  it  was  reftrained  from  fubverting  the 
«  foundations  on  which  itfelf  ftood.  And  now  after 
«  above  an  hundred  millions  given  by  the  people,  in 

*  order  to  preferve  their  old  forrn  of  government,  a  bill 
c  is  fent  from  the  lords,  which  if  itpaffes,  muft  expofe, 

*  us  again  to  the  greateft  of  dangers,  which  is  that  of  a, 
f  long   parliament.     In    the  penfioned  parliament, 

*  th© 
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*  the  means  of  temptation  in  the  minifter's  hands  were 

*  not  fo  great  as  they  now  are  ;  the  civil  lift  nigh 
«  double  to  what  it  then  was ;  and  the  dependence  on 

*  the  crown  greatly  enlarged  by  reafon  of  the  increafe 
c  of  officers  for  managing  the  public  funds.  What 
«  influence  thefe  may  have  upon  an  exhaufted  nation, 
f  under  the  terror  which  40,000  regular  troops  carry 

*  with  them,  is  eafily  forefeen.  Can  the  lords  think 
t  us  fo  ungrateful,  as  to  join  in  the  deftruelion  of  the 
«  power  that  raifed  us  5  and  why  cannot  we  content 

*  ourfelves  with  proceeding  in  the  common  methods, 
f  which  the  ufage  of  many  ages  juftifies  ?' 

It  was  refolved  however,  284  againft  162,  that  the 
bill  be  committed. 

What  follows  is  taken  from  Hutcheforis  fpeeches 
on  the  fame  occafion  a.  <  If  we  mould  give  our  con- 
«  fent  to  the  paffing  of  the  bill  before  us  into  a  law, 

*  we  mould  be  guilty  of  a  moft  notorious  breach  of  the 
«  truft  repofed  in  us,  by  thofe  who  fent  us  hither, 
f  and  mould  make  a  very  dangerous  ftep  towards  the 
«  undermining  of  that  conftitution,  which  our  ancef- 

*  tors  have  been  fo  careful  to  preferve,  and  thought 
c  no  expence  either  of  blood  or  treafure  too  much  for 

*  that  purpofe,  and  under  which  we  do  yet  enjoy  thofe 

*  privileges  and  advantages,  which  no  other  nation 
«  in  the  world  can  at  this  day  boaft  of.    It  muft  be 

*  agreed,  that  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there 

*  was  no  fmgle  inftance  of  a  prorogation  of  parliament. 
«  That  parliaments  had  only  one  fe.Tion,  and  thofe  ge- 
t  nerally  very  fhort  ones,  none  of  which  ever  lafted 
f  a  year.  That  to  prevent  the  mifchief  of  long  inter- 
i  vals  of  parliament,  it  was  enaded,  in  the  4th  of 

c  Edward  III,, 
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*  Edward  III.  that  parliaments  fliould  be  holden  an- 
1  nually ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  fubfequent  ads 
<  of  parliament.  And  therefore  1  may  venture  to  affirm, 
c  that  by  the  antient  conftitution,  parliaments  were  to 
c  be  holden  frequently,  and  to  be  of  the  continuance 
'  only  of  one  feffion,  and  that  there  was  no  right 
'  or  power  in  the  crown  to  prorogue  the  fame.  I 

*  wifh  gentlemen  would  as  generally  concur  that  the 

*  other  part  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  think 
c  have  made  appear  to  have  been  our  antient  confli- 
€  tution,  is  as  abfolutely  necefTary  to  the  prefervatiort 
c  of  our  liberties,  I  mean  parliaments  of  one  feffion, 
c  not  only  frequent  parliaments,  but  frequent  new 

*  parliaments.  The  thing  indeed  appears  very  evi- 
c  dent  to  me,  fo  evident  that  in  my  poor  opinion  our 

*  liberties  would  not  be  more,  nay  not  fo  precarious 

*  under  an  abfolute  monarch,  as  with  a  houfe  of  com- 

*  mons  who  had  a  right  to  fit  either  for  many  years 
c  together,  or  without  any  limitation  of  time.  For 
4  'tis  certain  that  a  prince,  who  had  flood  only  on  the 
c  bottom  of  his  own  abfolute  authority,  fupported  by 
c  a  few  minifters,  and  fome  troops,  would  ftill  think 

*  himfelf  pretty  much  upon  his  good  behaviour  to- 
c  wards  the  united  body  of  his  people ;  and  would  pro- 

*  bably  be  cautious  of  exerting  his  power  in  fuch  a 
c  manner  as  to  give  a  juft  provocation  to  a  general 
'  revolt,  and  fetting  up  another  in  his  ftead ;  but  a 

*  prince,  with  a  parliament  at  his  devotion,  would 

*  be  infinitely  more  terrible,  and  with  much  greater 
'  fecurity  might  give  a  loofe  to  every  extravagancy  of 
€  power ;  for  when  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
c  who  are  chofen  by  them  to  be  the  guardians  of  their 
c  liberties,  can  be  prevailed  on,  for  little  advantages  to 

*  themfelves,  to  betray  their  truft>  and  come  into  all 
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«  the  meafures  of  a  defigning  miniftry ;  'tis  then,  in- 
«  deed,  that  the  liberties  of  a  people  are  in  the  moft 

*  imminent  danger ;  and  furely  there  is  great  reafon  to 

*  apprehend  that  a  houfe  of  commons  might  fooa 

*  become  very  obfequious  to  a  minifter,  if  they  were 
«  to  fit  for  a  long  period,  or  without  limitation,  and 
«  that  there  were  in  view  no  near  day  of  a  new  elec^. 
4  tion,  when  the  conduct  of  gentlemen  in  this  place 

*  would  be  inquired  into  in  their  refpecTrive  countries, 

*  I  remember  very  well,  what  an  outcry  was  raifed 

*  againft  the  laft  parliament,  on  fufpicion  only  that  a 

*  repeal  of  the  triennial  acl:  was  intended ;  and  the 

*  arguments  againft  it  without  doors,  were  then  the 

*  very  fame  with  thofe  which  are  now  urged  againft  it 
'  within  :  what  an  inconfiftency  muft  it  then  appeaf 
■  to  fee  thofe  very  gentlemen,  who  were  then  the  moft 

*  zealous  oppofers  of  fuch  an  attempt,  become  now 

*  the  moft  violent  advocates  for  it !  And  will  it  not 

*  alfo  in  fome  meafure  affect  their  integrity,  pub- 
«  licly  to  own  that  the  arguments  they  pretended  to 
«  be  then  influenced  by,  had  not  the  leaft  weight  with 
4  them ;  and  that  the  thing  in  itfelf  was  very  defirable 

*  when  there  ftiould  be  a  good  miniftry  and  parliament 
«  in  being,  and  pernicious  only  in  the  then  fituation 

*  of  affairs  ?  It  was  not  certainly  from  this  confide* 

*  ration  that  the  late  miniftry  and  parliament  were 
«  diverted  from  the  attempt :  they  doubtlefs  had  a 
«  very  good  opinion  of  themfelves,    and  were  con- 

*  firmed  therein  by  the  voice  of  a  great  majority  of 

*  the  people  ;  and  which,  by  a  moft  ftrange  and  imac* 
«  countable  witchcraft,  ftill  continues  in  their  favour* 

*  if  I  may  depend  upon  what  feveral  who  have  argued 

*  for  the  bill  feem  to  have  agreed  to  V 

2  An 
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An  attempt  was  made  in  the  year  1734,  for  fhorten- 
ing  parliaments.  On  which  occafion  Mr.  Plummet 
fpoke  as  follows. 

<  I  wifh  we  would  take  an  example  from  the  crown 
«  in  one  thing.  We  may  obferve,  that  the  crown 
«  never  gives  a  place  or  employment  for  life,  or  for 
«  a  long  term  of  years,  except  fuch  as  cannot  be  others 
«  wife  difpofed  of,  and  the  reafon  is  plain  :  were  thefe 
c  piaces  given  for  life,  the  grantee  would  then  be  out 

<  of  the  "power  of  the  crown,  and  confequently  would 
«  not  have  fuch  a  dependance  on  it,  as  thofe  perfons 
«  muft  have  who  enjoy  their  places  during  pleafure 
«  oniv<  .In  this  the  crown  ads  wifely,  and  I  wifli 

*  we  would  follow  the  example  :  when  I  fay  we,  I 
«  fpeak  of  the  gentlemen  prefent,  not  as  members  of 
«  this  houfe,  but  as  a  part  of  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
«  tain :  it  would  certainly  be  the  height  of  wifdom  in 

*  the  people  to  keep  thofe  they  truft  and  employ  in 
«  their  fervice  as  much  in  their  power  as  poffible.  If 
«  thofe,  the  people  choofe  to  reprefent  them  in  this 

<  houfe',  were  to  continue  in  that  ftation  only  during 
«  the  pleafure  of  the  people,  the  reprefentatives  would, 
c  1  believe,  have  a  proper  regard  for  the  interefts  of 

<  the  people,  and  would  never  think  of  throwing  off 
«  all  dependance  upon  them  V 

«  As  bribery  and  corruption,  fays  Mr.  Wynne,  in 
«  the  fame  debate,  is  a  natural  confequence  of  long 

<  parliaments,  as  it  muft  always  increafe  in  proportion 

*  as  the  term  for  the  parliament's  continuance  is  pro^ 

<  longed,  I  am  perfuaded  that  all  thofe  who  are  againft 
«  bribery  and  corruption  will  join  with  me  in  voting 

*  for  the  reftitution  of  triennial  parliaments.     It  is 

'  not 
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*  not  the  expence  of  an  election  that  country  gentle- 

*  men  are  to  be  afraid  of ;  the  moft  extravagant  enter- 

*  tainments,  that  a  ftranger  in  the  country  could  give, 

*  would  have  but  little  weight,  if  to  thefe  he  did  not 

*  add  downright  bribery;  and  even  then  bribes  muft 

*  be  fo  high  as  to  overbalance  the  natural  intereft  of 

*  the  country  gentleman,  as  well  as  the  honefly  of  the 

*  greater!  part  of  the  electors  :  as  thefe  bribes  cannot  be 
'  made  fo  high  for  a  triennial  parliament,  as  they  may 

*  for  a  feptennial,  they  cannot  be  fo  prevalent  among 
1  the  electors  -3    and  therefore  a  gentleman,  who  de- 

*  pends  upon  nothing  but  his  natural  intereft,  will 

*  always  have  a   better  chance  for  reprefenting  his 

*  country  in  a  triennial  parliament  than  he  can  have 

*  in  one  which  is  to  continue  for  feven  years  ;  for 

*  which  reafon  I  cannot  but  think  that  any  gentleman 
<  who  has  a  mind  that  his  pofterity  fhall  depend  for 

*  their  feats  in  parliament  upon  the  natural  intereft 

*  they  may  have  in  their  refpeclive  countries,  and  not 

*  upon  the  frowns  or  the  favours  of  the  minifters  for 

*  the  time  being,  muft  neceffarily  be  for  our  returning 

*  to  our  former  conftitution  in  this  refpect.    This,  Sir, 

*  is  in  my  opinion  abfolutely  neceflary ;  and  it  muft 

*  be  done  foon,  otherwife  country  gentlemen,  tired 

*  out  with  contending  againft  thofe  who  purchafe  their 
1  elections,  perhaps  with  the  very  money  which  the 

*  country  gentlemen  are  obliged  to  pay  out  of  their 

*  eftates  in  public  duties  and  taxes ,  will  at  laft  have 

*  nothing  to  do  but  to  fit  down  and  bemoan  the  fate 

*  of  their  country  :  but  the  complaints  will  then  be  to 

*  very  little  purpofe  :  for  the  doors  of  that  place  where 

*  the  groans  of  the  people  ought  to  be  heard,  will 

*  then  be  fhut  againft  them  :  we  may  depend  on  it, 

*  that  thofe  who  obtain'  their  feats  in  this  houfe  by 
3  *  minifterial 
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c  minifterial  influence,  will,  while  here,  be  dire&ed 
«  in  all  their  proceedings  by  the  fame  fort  of  influence, 

*  and  by  none  other  a.' 

«  Ever  iince  we  have  had  feptennial  parliaments,  our 
«  eleaions  have  been  generally  attended  with  diftra&ions 

*  and  confufions ;  but  I  cannot  allow,  that  this  would 
«  be  the  cafe  if  they  were  annual,  or  even  triennial  S 
4  and  I  would  gladly  afk  gentlemen,  if  before  that  time 
«  it  was  ever  known  that  the  folicitations  and  conten- 
«  tions  about  eleaions  began  two  years  before  the  chuf- 
«  ing  of  a  new  parliament,  which  is  known  to  be  the 
«  cafe  at  prefent  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  which 
«  always  muft  necefTarily  be  the  cafe ;  it  being  natural 
'  for  men  to  contend  with  more  vigour  and  heat  for 
'  a  poft  either  of  honour  or  profit,  that  is  to  be  en- 

<  joyed  for  /even  years,  than  for  one  that  is  to  be  held 
«  but  for  one,  or  for  three.  Then,  Sir,  as  to  the 
■  bribery  and  corruption  at  eleaions,  I  am  fure  it  has 

<  very  much  increafed  fmce  the  feptennial  law  took 

<  place.  It  is  a  natural  confequence  of  lengthening 
«  the  time  of  a  parliament's  continuance ;  a  confe- 
«  quence  fo  natural,  that  I  am  furprized  to  find  it 
«  fo  much  miftaken  as  it  feems  to  be  by  fome  gentle- 
«  men  who  have  fpoken  upon  the  other  fide  of  the 

*  queftion.  It  is  certain,  Sir,  that  bribery  will  never 
«  be  made  ufe  of  at  any  election,  but  by  a  man  who 
«  has  not  a  fufficient  natural  intereft  in  the  place  where 
«  he  declares  himfclf  a  candidate  ;  and  by  fuch  we 
«  may  expedl  it  will  always  be  made  ufe  of,  as  far  as 

*  it  can  be  done  with  fafety,  if  the  candidate  has  but 
«  the  leaft  hopes  of  fucceeding  by  fuch  difhonourable 

*  means.  Where  there  happens  a  competition,  every 
«  ekaor  has  a  natural  byafs  to  vote  for  one  man  rather 

'  thaa 
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c  than  another.  And  every  elector  will  vote  accord - 
c  ing  to  his  natural  byafs,  if  he  is  not  bought  off. 
«  Whoever  endeavours  to  buy  him  off,  muft  certainly 

*  come  up  to  his  price  ;  and  this  price  will  be  higher  or 
c  lower  according  to  the  elector's  honour  and  circum- 
c  ftances,  and  the  natural  byafs  he  has  for  the  other  can- 

*  didate.  A  great  many  men  may  be  perhaps  bought 
'  off  with  100  or  1000  guineas, ,  who  if  half  that  fum 

*  were  offered  would  fpurn  it  away  with  an  honeji  dif- 

4  dain.  I  hope*  Sir,  there  are  a  great  many  ele&ors 
'  in  this  kingdom,  Whofe  honour  upon  fuch  occa- 
i  lions,  is  above  the  power  of  any  fuch  corrupt  temp- 

*  tations :  but  that  there  are  likewife  a  great  many 

<  who  may  be  bought,  is  a  fact  which  I  believe  no 
c  gentleman  in  this  houfe  will  difpute  j  and  in  this 
I  view  let  us  examine  the  difference  between  triennial 
i  and  feptennial  parliaments.  Give  me  leave  then  to 
«  fuppofe  two  gentlemen  fet  up  in  oppofition  to  each 

*  other  for  reprefenting  one  of  our  little  boroughs  ill 

<  parliament ;  one  of  them  a  country  gentleman  of  a 
«  great  natural  intereft.  in  the  place  j  the  other  a  citi- 

*  zen  of  London,  or  a  placeman  not  near  equal  to  hint 

*  in  intereft;  but  depending  entirely  Upon  the  money 
«  he  is  able  to  lay  out.    Suppofe  the  citizen  or  place- 

*  man  comes  to  a  calculation,  and  finds  that  it  will 
t  coft  him  at  leaft  3000/.  to  buy  the  country  gentle- 
i  man  out  of  his  intereft  in  that  borough  ;  if  the  parr 
i  liament  were  to  continue  but  for  three  years,  he 

5  would  very  probably  refolve  not  to  be  at  fuch  an 
«  expence,  and  fo  would  refrain  from  being  guilty  of 
c  the  crime  of  corrupting  his  countrymen  ;  but  when 

<  the  parliament  is  to  continue  for  feven  years,  he  may 

*  as  probably  refolve  to  be  at  that  charge.  Thus  by 
«  corruption  he  may  get  a  feat  in  this  houfe,  and  it 

Vol.  L  L  6  » 
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*  is  to  be  feared  that  he,  who  comes  in  by  corruption* 
«  will  not  walk  out  with  clean  hands.  Gentlemen 

*  are  very  much  miftaken  if  they  imagine  that  the 

*  price  of  an  elector  depends  upon  the  duration  of  a 
c  parliament,  or  that  a  man  who  fells  his  vote  for 

*  IOO  guineas  at  an  election  for  a  feptennial  parliament* 

*  would  fell5  his  vote  for  the  half  of  that  fum,  if  the 

*  parliament  to  be  chofen  were  to  continue  only  for 
«  three  years.     No,  Sir,  there  are  very  few  of  this 

*  fort  of  electors  who  think  of  futurity  ;  the  prefent 
«  offer  is  the  temptation,  and  the  only  temptation  which 

*  can  be  of  any  weight  with  them.    Befides,  they  can- 

*  not  depend  upon  having  the  like  offer  made  them  at 

*  the  next  election  ;  and  50  guineas  ready  money  with 
«  an  uncertain  hope  of  having  50  more  three  years 
«  hence,  is  not,  furely,  fo  great  a  price,  as  100  guineas 
0  ready  down.  The  natural  intereft  of  the  country 
«  gentleman,  and  the  honour  of  the  electors,  are  what 
e  the  dealers  in  corruption  have  to  contend  with  ;  and 

*  againftthefe  a  fmall  price  cannot  be  fo  prevalent  as 
c  one  a  little  higher.  Some  may  perhaps  be  corrupted 
«•  by  a  fmall  price ;  but  certainly  the  higher  k  is,  the 
<  greater  will  the  numbers  be  that  are  tempted  to  yield 
e  to  it ;  and  as  a  man  may  give  a  higher  price  at  the 

*  election  for  a  feptennial  parliament  than  he  can  do  at* 
6  one  for  an  annual  or  triennial,  therefore  the  greater 

*  the  numbers  will  be  of  thofe  who  yield  to  his  teinp- 

*  tation,  the  more  he  may  depend  upon  corruption  ; 
c  and  the  more  it  is  to  be  depended  on,  the  more 
4  general  and  the  more  frequent  will  it  certainly  be. 
c  From  hence  it  appears  evident,  that  the  incrcafe  of 
«  bribery  and  corruption  is  as  natural  a  confequence  of 
c  feptennial  parliaments,  as  any  one  thing  can  be  con-- 
c  ceived  to  be  the  confequence  of  another.    There  is 

*  no  way,  Sir,  of  effectually  preventing  corruption, 

<  but 
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1  but  by  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  man  to 

*  corrupt :  there  is  no  corrupting  any  man  but  by  com- 

*  ing  up  to  his  price  ;  therefore  the  only  way  of  put- 
c  ing  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  man  to  corrupt,  is  to 

*  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  man  to  come  up  to 

*  the  price  of  any  number  of  electors  ;  and  this  can 

*  only  be  done  by  making  our  elections  frequent :  the 
4  more  frequent,  the  better.  It  is  certain,  a  gentle- 
4  man,  who  enjoys  a  good  penfion  for  feven  years,  is 
4  more  able  to  give  a  high  price,  than  if  he  had  en- 
4  joyed  that  penfion  but  for  one  year  or  even  for  three  ; 
4  and  he  will  more  willingly  give  a  high  price,  when 
4  he  is  thereby  to  purchafe  the  continuance  of  the  pen- 
4  fion  for  feven,  than  for  one,  or  for  three.    This,  Sir, 

*  is  fo  evident,  that  I  am  aftonifhed  to  hear  it  contro- 
4  verted  within  thefe  walls.  If  our  parliaments  were 
4  annual,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  place-men  or  pen- 
4  fioners  to  fave  as  much  yearly  as  would  be  fufficient 

*  to  bribe  country  gentlemen  out  of  their  intereft,  and 

*  the  electors  out  of  their  honefty  ;  which  I  am  afraid 
4  is  a  practice  now  too  frequent  in  many  parts  of  this 
4  kingdom.  How  can  it  otherwife  be  imagined,  the 
4  people  would  chufe  perfons  they  never  faw,  perfons 
4  they  perhaps  never  heard  of,  in  oppofition  to  gentle- 
4  men  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  gentlemen 
4  who  give  them  daily  employment,  by  buying  in  their 
4  fhops  and  markets  all  the  manufactures  and  provifions 
4  they  have  ufe  for  in  their  families,  and  gentlemen 
4  whofe  anceftors  have  perhaps  often  reprefented  that 

*  very  place  in  parliament  with  great  honour  and  uni- 

*  verfal  approbation  V 

Sir  William  Wyndham,  in  the  fame  debate,  mews 
the  evil  of  long  parliaments  in  one  view  as  follows. 

*  Let  us  fuppofe  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
4  mini/iration,  whofe  only  fafety  depends  upon  cor- 

L  2  4  rupting 
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rupting  the  members  of  this  houfe.    This  may  now 
be  only  a  fuppofition,  but  it  is  certainly  fuch  i 
one  as  may  happen  ;  and  if  ever  it  mould,  let  us  fee 
whether  fuch  a  minifter  might  not  promife  himfelf 
4  more  fuccefs  in  a  feptennial  than  he  could  in  a  tri- 
c  ennial  parliament.    It  is  an  old  maxim,  That  every 
4  man  has  his  price,  if  you  can  but  come  up  to  it. 
**  This  I  hope  does  not  hold  true  of  every  man  ;  but 
«  I  am  afraid  it  too  generally  holds  true  ;  and  that  of 
e  a  great  many  it  may  hold  true,  is  what  I  believe 

*  was  never  doubted  of ;  though  I  don't  know  but  it 
4  may  now  be  denied:  however  let  us  fuppofe  this  dif- 

<  treffed  minifter  applying  to  one  of  thofe  men  who  has 

*  a  price,  and  is  a  member  of  this  houfe.    In  order  to 

*  engage  this  member  to  vote  as  he  fhall  direct  him, 
t  he  offers  him  a  penfion  of  iooo/.  a  year  :  if  it  be 
4  but  a  triennial  parliament,  will  not  the  member  im- 

*  mediately  confider  thus  within  himfelf,  If  I  accept 

<  of  this  penfion,  and  vote  according  to  direction,  I 
4  mall  lofe  my  character  in  the  country ;  I  (hall  lofe 
4  my  feat  in  parliament  the  next  election,  and  my  pen- 
4  fion  will  then  of  courfe  be  at  an  end  j   fo  that  by 

*  turning  rogue  I  fhall  get  but  3000  /.  This  is  not 
8  worth  my  while.  And  fo  the  minifter  mult  either 
«  offer  him  perhaps  the  double  of  that  fum,  or  other- 
«  wife  he  will  probably  determine  againft  being  cor- 
c  rupted.  But  if  the  parliament  were  feptennial,  the\ 
4  fame  man  might  perhaps  fay  within  himfelf,  I  am" 

<  now  in  for  feven  years.    By  accepting  of  this  penfion 

*  I  mail  have  at  leaft  7000  /.  This  will  fet  me  abovar 
4  contempt ;  and  if  I  am  turned  out  at  next  election, 

*  I  do  not  value  it.  Ill  take  the  money  in  the  mean 
'  time.    Is  it  not  very  natural  to  fuppofe  all  this,  Sir  I 

*  And  does  not  this  evidently  fhew  that  a  wicked  mi- 
4  nifter  cannot  corrupt  a  triennial  parliament  with  the 

2  *  ftnis 
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jj  fame  money  as  he  may  a  feptennial  ?  Again,  fup- 
f  pofe  this  minifter  applies  to  a  gentleman  who  has 
$  purchafed,  and  thereby  made  himfelf  member  for  a 

*  borough  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  1500  /.  befides  travel- 

<  ing  charges  and  other  little  expences :  fuppofe  the 
I  minifter  offers  him  a  penfion  of  500  /.  a  year  to  en- 

*  gage  his  vote ;  will  not  he  naturally  confider  if  it 
«  be  a  triennial  parliament,  that  if  he  cannot  get  a 
4  higher  penfion,  he  will  lofe  money  by  being  a  mem- 
«  ber ;  and  furely  if  he  be  a  right  burgefs,  he  will 

<  refolve  not  to  fell  at  all,  rather  than  fell  his  com- 
i  modity  for  lefs  than  it  coft  him  ;  and  if  he  finds  he 

*  cannot  fell  at  all,  he  will  probably  give  over  ftand- 
«  ing  a  candidate  again  upon  fuch  a  footing  ;  by  which 
c  not  only  he  but  many  others  will  be  induced  to  give 

*  ever  dealing  in  corrupting  the  electors  at  the  next 
€  election.  But  if  it  be  a  feptennial  parliament,  will 
c  he  not  then  probably  accept  of  the  500  /.  penfion, 
«  if  he  be  one  of  thofe  men  that  has  a  price  ?  Will 

*  he  not  conclude,  that  for  1500  /.  a  he  may  always 
«  fecure  his  election,  and  every  parliament  will  put 

*  nearzooo/.  in  his  pocket,  befides  reimburfmg  him 

<  all  his  charges.  After  viewing  the  prefent  queftion 
6  in  this  light,  is  it  poffible,  Sir,  not  to  conclude  that 
■  feptennial  parliaments,  as  well  as  the  elections  for 

*  them,  muft  always  be  much  more  liable  to  be  influ- 
4  enced  by  corruption,  than  triennial,  or  the  elections 

*  for  them,  Afterwards  he  goes  on  as  follqws  : 

€  Suppofe,  Sir,  that  the  generality  of  the  eleaors 
i  in  England  have  virtue  enough  to  withftand  a  temp- 

*  tation  of  5  guineas  each,  but  not  enough  to  refift 

L  3  4  the 
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4  the  force  of  10  guineas,  one  with  another:  is 
c  it  not  then  much  more  probable  that  the  gentlemen 

*  who  deal  in  corruption  may  be  able  to  raife  as  much 

*  money  once  every  feven  years  as  will  be  fufficient  to 
6  give  10  guineas  each  one  with  another  to  the  generality 
«  of  the  electors,  than  that  they  will  be  able  to  raife 

*  fuch  a  fum  once  in  every  three  years.    And  is  it  not 

*  from  thence  certain,  that  the  virtue  of  the  people 
c  in  general  is  in  greater  danger  of  being  deftroyed  by 
«  feptennial  than  by  triennial  parliaments  ?  To  fup- 
'  pofe,  Sir,  that  every  man's  vote  at  an  election  is 

*  like  a  commodity,  which  mujl  be  fold  at  the  market- 

*  price,  is  really  to  fuppofe  that  no  man  has  any  vir- 

*  tue  at  all  :  for  I  will  aver,  that  when  once  a  man 

*  refolves  to  fell  his  vote  at  any  rate,  he  has  then  no 

*  virtue  left ;  which  I  hope  is  not  the  cafe  of  many 
'  of  our  electors  ;  and  therefore  the  only  thing  we  are 

*  to  apprehend  is  left  fo  high  a  price  mould  be  offered 

*  as  may  tempt  thoufands  to  fell  who  had  never  be- 

*  fore  any  thoughts  of  carrying  fuch  a  commodity  to 

*  market.     This,  Sir,  is  the  fatal  event  we  are  to 

*  dread,  and  is  much  more  to  be  dreaded  from  fepten- 

*  nial  than  from  triennial  parliaments.  If  we  have 
«  therefore  any  defire  to  preferve  the  virtue  of  our 
<  people ;  if  we  have  any  defire  to  preferve  our  confli- 
«  tution  ;  if  we  have  any  defire  to  preferve  our  liber- 
6  ties,  our  properties,  and  every  thing  that  can  be 

*  dear  to  a  free  people,  we  ought  to  reftore  the  trien- 

*  nial  law  ;  and  if  that  be  found  too  infignincant,  we 
'  ought  to  abolifh  prorogations,  and  return  to  annual 
«  elections.' — Afterwards  he  adds  what  follows  ; 

6  The  crown,  either  by  ill  management  or  by  pro- 
«  digality  and  profufenefs  to  its  favourites,  has  fpent 
«  or  granted  away  all  its  eftates,  and  the  public  ex- 

c  pence 
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*  pence  is  fo  much  .enlarged,  .that  the  crown  mull  have 

*  annual  fupplies,  and  is  therefore  under  a  neceflity 
«  of  having  the  parliament  meet  every  year ;  but  as 
■*  new  elections  are  always  dangerous,  as  well  as  trouble- 
<  fome  to  the  minifters  of  Hate,  they  are  for  having 

*  them  as  feldom  as  poflible  ;  fo  that  the  complaint  is 
f  not  now  for  want  of  frequent  meetings  or  fejftons 

*  of  parliament,  but  againft  having  the  fame  parlia- 
4  ment  continued  too  long.     This  is  the  grievance 

*  now  complained  pf  5  this  is  what  the  people  want 
c  redreffedj  it  is  what  they  have  a  right  to  have  re- 
f  dreffed.  The  members  of  parliament  may  for  one 
'  year  be  looked  on  as  the  real  and  true  reprefenta- 
f  tives  of  the  people  ;  but  when  a  minifter  has  feven 

*  years  to  pra&ife  upon  them,  and  to  feel  their  pulfes, 

*  they  may  be  induced  to  forget  whofe  reprefentatives 
c  they  are  ;  they  may  throw  off  all  dependence  upon 
c  their  electors,  and  may  become  dependants  upon  the 

*  crown,  or  rather  upon  the  minifter  for  the  time 

*  being  V 

Sir  J.  St.  Aubyn  obferved,  in  the  fame  debate,  that 
parliaments  were  generally  annual,  but  never  longer 
than  triennial,  till  Hen.  VIII.  (an  obftinate  tyrant, 
who  broke  through  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
when  they  flood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  avarice, 
or  lull)  introduced  long  parliaments,  as  proper  meaps 
for  enflaving  the  nation.  Sir  "John  gives  an  account 
much  too  favourable  of  Ch.  Ill's  character,  and  of 
his  hatred  to  parliaments.  Ch.  II.  would  have  laid 
parliaments  afide  ;  but  could  not.  Therefore  he  con- 
trived to  debauch  them.  And  his  long  penfioned- 
parliament  will  be  infamous  through  all  ages.  4  It 
L  4  «  was 
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6  was  the  model,'  fays  Sir  John,  c  from  which,  I 
c  believe,  fome  later  parliaments  have  been  exactly 
4  copied.'    At  the  revolution,  the  people  claimed  their 
antient  right.  The  triennial  law  was  then  eftabliftied. 
The  feptennial  law  was  intended  only  as  a  prefervative 
againft  a  temporary  inconvenience.    The  inconveni- 
ence being  removed,  the  remedy,  which  was  itfelf  an 
evil,  and  a  violation  of  the  conftitution,  ought  to  be 
removed,  and  the  conftitution  reftored.    Long  par- 
liaments become  independent  on  the  people,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  court.    If  the  members  are  to  deny 
all  power  in  the  people  to  inftruct  them,  and  are  to 
fit  feven  years  together  voting  as  they  pleafe,  in  fpite 
of  the  people,  hew  are  they  a  reprefentative  of  the 
people  ?  And  if  they  may  fit  feven  years,  though  the 
people  have  commiffioned  them  only  for  three,  why 
may  they  not  make  themfelves  perpetual,  like  the 
lords,  and  fet  the  people  afide  ?  The  power  of  the 
crown  is  always   increafing.     Therefore  members 
ough:  to  come  frequently  into  the  power  of  their  con- 
ftituenrs,  that  they  may  be  kept  under  the  conftant 
awe  of  acting  contrary  to  their  interefts.  Dangerous 
attempts  on  liberty  have  been  prevented  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  general  election.    Which  fhews  the  ad- 
vantage of  fiiort  parliaments,  which  would  occafion 
general  elections  to  be  always  near.     Long  parlia- 
m;  r.ts  are  an  unjuft  exclufion  of  a  great  number  of 
gentlemen  of  property,  who  ought  to  have  their  turn 
in  icrving  their  country.    Frequent  new  parliaments 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  our  kings.    Were  parr 
liaments  annual,  a  king  might,  in  the  courfe  of  28 
years,  have  the  advice  of  28  gentlemen,  where  now  he 
has  only  that  of  four.    Short  parliaments  have  always 
oeen  Ms  corrupt  than  long  ones  5  becaufe  a  minifter 

mud 
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muft  have  time  to  lay  his  plans  of  operation,  and 
erect  his  batteries  againft  the  virtue  of  the  members, 
and  men  are  not  immediately  debauched.  Befides,  the 
fliorter  parliaments  are,  the  lefs  it  is  worth  a  minifter's 
while  to  bribe  the  members,  for  votes  in  the  houfe  ; 
becaufe  the  fhorter  time  his  iniquitous  fchemes  can 
ftand  fecurely  if  he  gains  them.  And  this  mud  of 
courfe  lejjen  the  expences,  the  animofities,  and  the 
corrupt  proceedings  of  elections.  Long  parliaments 
firft  introduced  bribery  becaufe  they  were  worth  pur- 
chafing  at  any  rate;  country  gentlemen  who  have 
only  their  private  fortunes  to  rely  upon,  and  have  no 
mercenary  ends  to  ferve,  are  unable  to  oppofe  corrup- 
tion, efpecially  if  at  any  time  the  public  treafure 
fhall  be  unfaithfully  fquandered  away  to  corrupt  their 
boroughs. ;  *  Country  gentlemen,  indeed,  may  make 
c  fome  weak  efforts ;  but  as  they  generally  prove  un- 

*  fuccefsful,  and  the  time  of  a  frem  ftruggle  is  at  fo 

*  great  a  dijlance,  they  at  laft  grow  faint  in  the  difpute, 
c  give  up  their  country  for  loft,  and  retire  in  defpair. 
f  Defpair  naturally  produces  indolence^  and  that  is  the 
«  proper  difpofition  for  Jlavery.  r  Ministers  of  ftate  un- 

*  derftand  this  very  well,  and  are  therefore  unwilling 

*  to  awaken  the  nation  out  of  its  lethargy  by  frequent 
f  elections.  They  know  that  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  like 
f  every  other  virtue  of  the  mind,  is  to  be  kept  alive 
c  only  by  conftant  action  ;  that  it  is  impoflible  to  en- 
f  flave  the"  nation,  while  it  is  perpetually  upon  its  guard, 
f  Let  country  gentlemen  then,  by  having  frequent  op- 
c  portunities  of  exerting  themfelves,  be  kept  warm  and 

*  active  in  their  contention  for  the  public  good.  This 
f  will  raife  that  zeal  and  indignation  which  will  at  laft 
c  get  the  better  of  thefe  undue  influences,  by  which  the 
c  officers  of  the  crown,  though  unknown  to  the  feveral 

*  boroughs,  have  been  able  to  (upplant  country  gentle- 

c  men 
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*  men  of  great  chara&er  and  fortune  who  live  in  their 
«  neighbourhood.    I  do  not  fay  this  upon  idle  fpecula- 

*  tion  only.    I  live  in  a  country  where  'tis  too  well 

*  known,  and  I  will  appeal  to  many  gentlemen  in  the 

*  houfe,  to  more  out  of  it  (and  who  for  this  very  reafon 
'  are  out  of  it)  for  the  truth  of  my  aflertion.    It  is  a 

*  fore  which  has  been  long  eating  into  the  moft  vital 

*  parts  of  our  conftitution,  and  I  hope  the  time  will 

*  come  when  you  will  probe  it  to  the  bottom.  For  if 
«  a  minifter  mould  ever  gain  a  corrupt  familiarity  with 
«  our  boroughs,  if  he  mould  keep  a  regifter  of  them 

<  in  his  clofet,  and  by  fending  down  his  treafury  man- 

*  dates  mould  procure  a  fpurious  reprefentation  of  the 

*  people,  the  offspring  of  his  corruption,  who  will  be 

*  at  all  times  ready  to  reconcile  and  juftify  the  moft  con- 

*  tradi&ory  meafures  of  his  administration,  and  even 

*  to  vote  every  crude  undigefted  dream  of  their  patron 

*  into  a  law,  if  the  maintenance  of  his  power  mould 

<  become  the  fole  obje<a  of  their  attention,  and  they 
«  mould  be  guilty  of  the  moft  violent  breach  of  parlia- 

*  mentary  truft,  by  giving  the  king  a  difcretionary  li- 
«  berty  of  taxing  the  people  without  reftraint  or  con- 

*  troul ;  the  laft  fatal  compliment  they  can  pay  to  the 
«  crown if  this  mould  ever  be  the  unhappy  circum- 
«  ftance  of  this  nation,  the  people  indeed  may  complain 
«  to  the  crown,  but  the  doors  of  that  place  where  their 

*  complaints  mould  be  heard,  will  be  for  ever  fnut 
4  againft  them  a.' 

In  the  fame  debate,  Sir  J.  Hinde  Cotton  obferved, 
that  the  worjl  of  our  laws  have  been  made  by  fepten- 
nial  parliaments  ;  as  the  feptennial  aft  itfelf  ;  the  law 
of  treafon,  by  which  a  fuppofed  traitor  might  be  tried 
in  any  part  of  the  country  at  the  greateft  diftance  from 
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his  friends  and  acquaintance;  the  riot-act;  the  S.  S. 
act ;  the  plague-act ;  the  excife  fcheme  (which  indeed 
proved  abortive)  ;  to  which  add  the  fmuggling-act ; 
the  gin-act ;  the  marriage-act ;  the  {lamp-act,  &c, 
&c.  &c. 

*  Long  parliaments'  (fays  Mr.  Bromley ,  in  the  fame 
debate)  c  have  in  former  reigns  proved  the  unhappy 

*  caufe  of  great  calamities  to  this  nation,  and  have  been 
<  at  all  times  declared  an  innovation  upon  our  confti- 

*  tution.  The  people  looked  upon  the  feptennial  bill 
F  as  a  dangerous  infringement  upon  their  liberties,  not- 

*  withftanding  the  pretence  alledged  in  the  preamble 

*  to  the  act,  which  feemed  at  that  time  to  carry  fome 

*  weight  with  it.r  That  in  former  times  proroga- 

f  tions  were  unknown,  and  that  as  foon  as  the  bufinefs 

*  of  a  parliament  was  over,  it  was  diflblved,  and  a  new 
6  one  called  the  next  year. — That  the  bill  of  rights 

*  declares,  that  frequent  and  new  parliaments  tend 
f  very  much  to  the  happy  union  and  good  agreement 

*  between  king  and  people. — That  the  feptennial  act  in 

*  its  preamble  complains  of  the  expence  and  trouble 

*  of  triennial  parliaments,  and  therefore,  very  ab- 

*  furdly,  inftead  of  propofing  what  would  have  pro- 

*  duced  a  cure,  viz.  the  reduction  of  parliaments  to 
c  annual,  propofes  to  aggravate  the  evil  by  lengthening 

*  their  period. — That  the  multiplicity  of  places  held 

*  by  members,  is  a  principal  caufe  of  contefts  an<J 
4  expences  about  elections.— That  long  parliaments 
f  are  as  demonftrably  to  the  people's  difadvantage,  as 
c  it  is  demonftrably  advantageous  to  have  an  annuky 

*  for  7  years,  rather  than  for  one  a.' 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fome  defenders  of  long  par- 
liaments, that  even  the  long  penfioned  parliament 
under  Cb.  II.  became  more  faithful  to  the  intereft  pf 

the 
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the  people,  and  more  intractable  to  the  court,  at  laft, 
than  at  firft.  Sir  J.  Barnard  gives  a  very  fatisfac- 
tory  anfwer  to  this  in  the  fame  debate  a.  «  As  to  the 
4  long  parliament  in  king  Charles's  time,  though  they 
c  did  not  toward  the  end  mew  the  fame  fervile  com- 
«  pliance  that  they  had  done  many  years  before,  yet 
«  it  is  plain  that  the  crown  thought  that  parliament 

*  fitter  for  the  purpofes  of  the  court,  at  that  time,  than 
«  they  could  expect  any  new  parliament  chofen  by 
«  the  people  to  be ;  otherwife,  as  the  king  had  it  in 

*  his  power,  he  would  have  certainly  dijfolved  them 
«  much  fooner :   and  if  that  long  parliament  really 

*  deferved  the  name  ufually  given  to  it,  we  muft  con- 
«  elude  that  their  non-compliance  at  laft  was  not 
«  owing  to  their  virtue,  or  a  want  of  inclination  to 
f  receive,  but  to  a  want  of  power  in  the  crown  to 
<•  give.  The  people  were  not  then  accuftomed  to  bear 
«  fuch  heavy  burdens  as  they  do  at  prefent,  the  reve- 
«  nues  of  the  crown  were  not  fo  large,  nor  the  pofts 
t  and  places,  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown,  fo  nume- 

<  rous ;  there  was  not  fuch  a  formidable  ftanding  army, 
i  to  fupport  the  parliament,  in  cafe  they  had  gone  on 
«  in  the  fame  fervile  method.    And  as  the  complaints 

<  of  the  people  grew  loud  and  clamorous,  as  there  was 
*  little  to  be  got  and  a  great  deal  to  be  apprehended, 
«  by  the  continuance  of  a  fervile  compliance  with  the 
«  court's  meafures,  it  is  very  probable  that  thefe  were 
!  the  true  reafons  of  that  parliament's  becoming  at 
g  iaft  f0  reftive.  If  the  nation  was  now  in  the  fame 
«  ftate  it  was  at  that  time,  I  mould  not  be  half  fo 
«  much  afraid  of  feptennial  parliaments  as  I  think  I 
f  have  now  good  reafon  to  be.' 

Sir  J.  Barnard  gives  a  very  good  anfwer  to  the  trite 
and  difingenuous  objection  againft  fhort  parliaments, 

which 
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which  our  courtiers  are  always  playing  off  upon  us. 
4  The  animofities,  difputes,  and  divifions  about  elec- 
4  tions,  fays  he,  have  been  fet  in  the  moft  dreadful 

*  light,  and  have  been  reprefented  as  fo  great  an  incon- 
4  venience,  that  we  ought  to  run  the  rifk  of  having 

*  our  conjlitution  overturned  rather  than  fubmit  to  it. 
4  But,  Sir,  can  it  be  imagined  that  there  would  be 
4  the  fame  contention  for  a  feat  in  parliament  which 

*  was  to  continue  but  for  one  year,  or  even  for  three, 

*  that  there  is  for  one  which  is  to  continue  for  feven  ? 
c  The  example  of  the  city  of  London  plainly  fnews  us 

*  the  contrary.     As  the  common-council-men  and 

*  a  great  many  other  officers  in  the  city  are  choferi 

*  annually  •>  I  have  had  occafion  to  be  often  prefent  at 

*  thefe  annual  elections,  and  never  could  find,  that 
4  they  were  attended  with  any  great  heats  and  animo- 
4  fities,  or  with  any  inconvenience ;  for  after  the  elec- 

*  tion  is  over,  the  contending  parties  go  home  and 
4  live  in  the  fame  friendfhip  they  did  before.    And  I 

*  am  convinced  the  cafe  would  be  the  very  fame,  if 

*  annual  elections  for  members  of  this  houfe  were 

*  restored.    The  fame  man  might  perhaps  be  conti- 

*  nued  and  rechofen  every  year  for  many  years  toge- 

*  ther,  probably  without  any  difpute  or  oppofition ; 

*  but  his  being  liable  every  year  to  be  turned  out, 

*  would  be  a  continual  check  upon  his  behaviour, 
4  and  would  make  him  ftudy  the  interefts  of  the  peo- 

*  pie,  inftead  of  purfuing  only  fome  private  and  felfifh 
4  views  of  his  own.  Even  as  elections  ftand  at  pre- 
4  fent,  there  would  be  no  fuch  contentions,  nor  any 

*  fuch  heats  and  animofities  as  we  hear  of  if  they  were 

*  entirely  left  to  gentlemen  who  have  a  natural  intereft 
4  in  the  place  :  in  fuch  cafe,  if  a  candidate  found  him- 
4  felf  defeated  by  fair  means  only,  and  merely  by  the 
J  Superior  intereft  of  his  antagonist,  it  would  not  raife 

8  his 
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<  his  indignation  ;  it  would  occafion  no  heats  or  ani- 

*  mofities ;  he  would  wait  with  patience  for  a  new 
c  opportunity,  and  in  the  mean  time  would  endeavour 
«  to  recommend  himfelf  to  his  country  by  acts  of  hof- 
«  pitality  and  benevolence.     It  is  minifters  of  Jiate 

*  intermeddling  in  elections  ;  it  is  election-brokers 
«  and  fuch  dealers  in  corruption,  that  occafion  all 
6  the  heats  and  animofities  we  have  :   for  when  a 

*  gentleman  of  a  great  natural  intereft  in  a  place  fees 
«  his  electors  obliged  by  poiver,  or  bribed  by  money, 

<  to  vote  againft  him,  perhaps  in  favour  of  an  utter 

*  ftranger ;  it  cannot  but  raife  his  indignation  ;  it 

*  may  indeed  be  expected  to  raife  his  utmoft  fury 
4  and  revenge.  It  is  certain,  Sir,  that  if  the  peo- 
«  pie  were  entirely  left  to  themfelves,  they  would 
c  without  much  contention  always  chufe  thofe  gen- 
c  tlemen  who,  by  having  large  properties  of  their  own, 
c  might  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  be  fuch  as  would 
c  take  the  beft  care  of  the  properties  of  their  fellow 
«  fubjecls :  but  if  the  people  (hould  ever  begin  to  fee 
6  their  representatives  making  their  feats  in  parliament 

*  places  of  profit,  and  bartering  their  votes  and  their 
c  behaviour  in  parliament  for  pofts,  places,  and  pen- 

*  fions  ;  the  people  will  foon  follow  the  example  of 

*  their  reprefentatives,  and  will  infift  upon  {haring. 
«  with  them  in  the  profits.  Thus,  by  degrees,  the 
'  minds  of  the  people  will  be  debauched  ;  they  will 

*  be  brought  to  think,  that  the  felling  their  votes  at 

<  elections  is  no  crime ;  the  reprefentatives,  who  buy 
«  their  feats,  muft  fell  their  votes  ;  and  at  laft  all 
«  regard  for  the  public  good  will  be  generally  laid 
«  afide  by  all  forts  of  men.  The  only  efFeaual  method, 
«  Sir,  of  preventing  this  fatal   efTed  is  to  reftore 

<  annual  elections ;  for  then  it  would  be  jmpoflible 

o  *  even 
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*  even  for  the  treafury  itfelf,  if  ever  the  public  money 

*  fliould  come  to  be  fo  mifapplied,   to  iffue  yearly 

*  fums  of  money  fufficient  to  get  the  better  of  the 

*  natural  intereft,  which  country-gentlemen  always 

*  have  in  the  places  where  they  and  their  families  have 

*  perhaps  for  many  generations  refided.  The  con- 
|  «  fequence  of  which  will  be,  that  none  but  country 

*  gentlemen,  and  thofe  who  have  a  natural  intereft 

*  in  the  place,  will  ever  appear  as  candidates.  And 

*  thus  neither  the  morals  of  the  people  will  be  de- 
'  *  bauched*  nor  their  properties  plundered,  nor  their 

4  liberties  deftroyed,  by  thofe  election-brokers  and 

*  minifterial  agents,  or  their  candidates,  who  never 

*  can  be  employed  or  fet  up  but  for  fuch  bafe  pur-- 

*  pofes.    As  for  our  credit  abroad^  which  it  is  pre- 

*  tended  feptennial  parliaments  very  much  contribute 

*  to,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  it  has  been  finking 
i  *  ever  fince  the  feptennial  law  took  place;  which  con- 

£  firms  what  was  juflly  obferved  by  an  honourable 
t  gentleman,  That  the  credit  of  the  nation  among 

*  foreigners  does   not  depend   upon  the  length  or 

*  ftortnefs  of  our  parliaments,  but  upon  that  corref- 

*  pondence  and  confidence  which  ought  always  to  be 

*  kept  up  between  the  king  and  his  people.     I  will 

*  not  fay,  that  this  decay  of  our  credit  abroad  has  been 

*  altogether  owing  to  the  feptennial  law,  but  I  dare 
|  *  fay^  if  ourj>arliaments  had  not  been  feptennial,  they 

*  would  probably  before  now  have  enquired  into  the 
|  *  conduct  of  thofe  who  have  been  the  caufes  of  this 

*  decay  ;  and  whatever  reafons  the  decay  of  our  credit 

*  among  foreigners  may  have  been  owing  to,  it  is  now 

*  come  to  fo  low  an  ebb,  that  we  really  feem  to  have 

*  almoft  none  to  lofe.    And  as  I  think  nothing  can 

*  fo  efFe&ually  reftore  our  credit  abroad  as  the  reftor- 

c  ing 
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<  jug  our  conftitution  at  home,  I  lhall  therefore  give' 
«  my  vote  for  the  queftion  a.' 

•  The  fenfe  of  the  city  of  Ltndsn  on  long  parliaments, 
is  manifeft  from  the  following  inftrudion  to  their 

members,  A.  D.  1741- 

<  When  we  reflea  on  the  danger  of  entruiting 
«  power  too  long  in  the  fame  hands  ;  when  we  con- 
<■  fider  how  often  in  former  times  the  liberty  of  this 
«  country  has  been  facrificed  and  fold  by  long  conti- 
«  „ued  parliaments;  and  that  a  frequent  recourfe  to 

*  their  conftituents,  the  people,  is  a  certa.n  and  ne- 
«  cefiary  check  to  bad  meafures  and  worfe  intentions  ; 
'we  require  you  to  profecute  in  the  moft  vigorous 

<  manner  a  repeal  of  the  feptennial  ad,  and  to  reftore 
«  the  falutary  form  of  triennial  parliaments,  as  the 
«  principal  means  of  fecuring  the  rights,  and  fupport- 
<■  \n«  the  dignity  of  a  free  nation  V 

In  the  debate  on  a  motion  for  annual  parl.aments," 
A  D    1744,  Mr.  Thomas  Carew  argued  as  follows  ; 
'«  S'ir    The  members  of  this  houfe  are  the  great 

*  and  general  inqueft  of  the  nation.  We  are  to  take 
«  notice  of,  and  to  take  proper  methods  for  redreffing 

<  all  the  grievances  that  occur,  whether  they  be  fuch 
«  as  relate  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  or  fuch  as 
'relate  to 'the  particular  counties,  cities,  or  boroughs 
'  we  reprefent.  Now  as  grievances  are  almoft  an- 
«  nually  occurring,  and  as  fome  grievances  are  the 
'more  difficult  to  be  removed,  the  longer  they  con- 
tinues therefore  it  is  neceffary  we  mould  flfit  our 
'  conftituents  atleaft  once  a  year,  to  know  their  fenti- 

•  ments,  and  to  examine,  upon  the  fpot,  the  gne- 
«  vances  they  complain  of.  But  this  is  not  to  be 
«  expeded,  unlefs  you  make  the  eledions  annual ;  for 
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*  we  find  by  experience  that  after  gentlemeri  are  orice 

*  chofert  for  a  long  term  of  years,  they  fix  their  anode 

*  in  this  city,  and  feldom  revifit  their  confti'-.uents, 
«  till  it  becoriies  neceffary  for  them  to  go  down  to 

*  follicit  their  votes  at  a  new  election.    Nay,  fince 

*  the  eftablifhment  of  feptennial  parliaments,  we  have 

*  often  had  gentlemen  in  this  houfe  who  never  faw 

*  the  borough  that  fent  them  hither,  nor  knew  any 

*  thing  of  its  conftitution  or  intereft ;  perhaps  could 

*  not  recollect  its  name,  till  they  looked  into  the 

*  printed  lifts  of  parliament  for  their  own  name,  and 

*  there  found  they  reprefented  fuch  a  borough.  An- 
c  other  part  of  our  bufmefs,  Sir,  is  to  reprefent  to  our 

*  fovereign  the  fentiments  of  oiir  cohftituents  with 

*  regard  to  the  meafures  he  is  advifed  by  his  minifters 

*  to  purfue,  as  well  as  the  perforts  he  employs  in  the 

*  executive  part  of  government.  If  we  ever  think  of 
«  doing  this  faithfully  and  fincerely,  we  muft  vifit 
'  our  cdnftitUents  at  teaft  once  a  year,  becaufe  every 

*  year  produces  fome  new  meafure,  and  every  year 

*  fome  new  perfons  are  introduced  into  public  bufinefs^ 

*  This  I  fay  is  another  part  of  our  duty,  and  when  it 

*  is  faithfully  and  fincerely  performed,  it  is  of  great 

*  advantage  to  the  prince  upon  the  throne,  becaufe 

*  it  prevents  his  being  led  ori  in  a  track  of  unpopular 

*  meafures,  till  both  he  and  his  minifters  are  over- 
«  whelmed  in  the  torrent  of  popular  refentrtlent,  which 

*  often  happens  in  arbitrary  countries,  where  the 

*  prince  is  tumbled  headlong  from  his  throne,  before 
'  he  knows  any  thing  of  his  having  purfued  unpopu- 
1  lar  or  wrong  meafures  ;  whereas,  had  he  had  timely 

*  information,  he  might  have  reftored  himfelf  to  tha 

*  love  and  affection  of  his  fubjedb,  by  making  a  ju"ft 
«  facrifice  of  his  wicked  counfellors  to  the  refentment 

*  of  his  opprefled  people.    As  the  prince  can  have  no 

Vol,  L  M  '  intereft, 
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intereft,  feparate  from  bis  people;  his  intereft,  if  he. 
rightly  confiders,  muft  lead  him  to  gain  the  love 
and  efteem  of  his  people,  and  to  avoid  every  thing 
«  that  may  give  them  difcontent.    It  is  therefore  bis 

*  intereft  to  have  always  a  houfe  of  Commons,  that 
1  knows,  and  will  faithfully  and  fpeedily  reprefent  to 
4  him  the  complaints  and  grievances  of  his  people. 
c  But  this  is  directly  oppofite  to  the  intereft  of  his 
€  minifters.     In  all  countries,  and  in  this  as  much 

*  as  any  other,  minifters  have  an  intereft  feparate  from 
«  that  of  the  people.  They  are  for  enriching  them* 
«  felves,  their  families,  tools  and  fycophants,  at  the 
«  expence  of  the  people ;  and  it  k  their  bufinefs  to 

*  keep  all  the  avenues  to  the  throne  fhut  up  againft 
«  the  complaints  of  the  people,  left  the  prince  (hould, 
c  as  every  wife  one  will,  facrifice  them  to  his  own 
«  fecurity.    Minifters  muft  therefore  be  for  having 

*  always  a  houfe  of  commons,  that  either  does  not 

*  know,  or  will  not  faithfully  reprefent  to  their  fove- 
«  reign,  the  complaints  and  grievances  of  the  people  > 

<  and  as  we  are  much  more  affected  with  what  we 

*  fee  than  with  what  we  hear  of,  it  is  the  bufinefs  o£ 
«  a  minifter  to  prevent  the  members  of  this  houfe,  if 

*  poflible,  from  ever  feeing  their  conftituents  ;  becaufe 

<  the  lefs  we  are  arMed  with,  the  more  eafily  we  may 
«  be  prevailed  on  to  conceal  from  our  fovereign,  or 
«  even  to  mifreprefent  to  him  the  complaints  of  the 
«  people.  Thus,  Sir,  it  is  apparently  the  intereft  of 
«  the  king,  it  is  apparently  the  intereft  of  the  country, 
«  to  have  Jhort  parliaments  and  frequent  general  elec- 
c  tions  ;  but  it  is  apparently  the  intereft  of  minijicrsy 
5  efpeciaily  wicked  minifters,  to  have  parliaments  a* 
«  long  and  general  elections  as  feldom  as  poflible  V 

»  It 
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It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Cnrew,  in  the  fame  debate, 
that  it  would  be  very  imprudent  for  a  private  perfon 
to  give  a  power  of  attorney  for  a  long  time,  when  he 
might  for  a  jbort\  that  it  is  equally  imprudent  for 
the  people  to  give  parliament  a  power  of  attorney  for 
7  years,  when  they  may  reftridt  it  to  three,  or  to 
•.one*.  < 

Mr,  Sydenham,  in  the  fame  debate,  fhews,  that 
long  parliaments  produce  and  increafe  corruption  of 
manners  in  the  people.  That  the  virtues  of  both 
patriotic  and  military  courage  are  overlooked  and. 
unrewarded  by  a  corrupt  miniftry,  and  parliamentary 
intereft,  and  ufefulnefs  in  carrying  on  their  dirty 
fchemes,  only  taken  notice  of  at  court  ;  [fo  that  the  way 
to  our  modern  temple  of  honour  is  through  the  temple 
of  corruption.]  That  the  old  EngUJh  hofpitality  is  de- 
ftroyed  by  gentlemen's  taking  up  their  refidence  at 
London,  where  they  are  in  the  way  of  hanging  upon 
the  minifter,  and  waiting  at  the  catch  for  places  as 
they  fall.  That  their  country  feats  are  thus  left  defo- 
late,  and  the  land  is  become  a  defart.  That  long  par- 
liaments, and  confequent  corruption,  ftrike  at  the  very 
root  of  moral  honejly.  For  what  is  folic iting  for  a 
vote,  but  gravely  propofing  to  a  man  to  declare  him- 
felf  a  rafcal?  And  what  is  a  man  without  probity,  or 
a  woman  without  chaftity  ?  Whoever  has  forfeited 
his  or  her  character  in  thefe  cardinal  articles,  we 
naturally  fuppofe  capable  of  every  fpecies  of  vice. 
That  electioneering  deftroys  all  frugality  and  indufiry 
in  the  people,  and  makes  them  neglect  their  lawful 
employments  to  go  a  madding ;  which  would  not  be, 
if  parliaments  were  fhortened;  becaufe  it  would  not 
M  2  be 
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be  worth  while  to  make  a  conteft  about  an  election, 
&c. 

Lord  Hilljboroughy  in  the  debate  on  the  regency- 
bill,  A.  D,  1751,  in  which  it  was  propofed,  that  the 
parliament  which  ftiould  be  fitting  at  the  demife  of 
Ceo.  II.  fhould  fit  three  years  after  the  acceffion  of 
bis  prefent  majefty,  fpoke,  on  that  claufe,  as  follows  : 
6  It  is  a  meafure  at  no  time  eligible ;  in  the  prefent 
4  time  it  may  be  dangerous.    It  has  been  advanced, 

*  that  parliaments  have  a  power  and  right  to  prolong 
«  their  duration,  and  that  the  falus  populi  frequently 
«  requires  it.    But  I  do  abfolutely  deny  that  a  par- 

*  liament  has  any  legal  power,  or  right,  to  prolong 
«  the  time  limited  by  law  without  the  confent  of  th* 
«  electors,  or  people^  who  fent  them  to  parliament, 
'  and  whofe  reprefentatives  they  are ;  and  I  do  fay, 
*aod  do  infift  upon  it,  that  whenever  parliaments 
«  do  take  upon  themfelves  to  prolong  the  time  of  their 
4  duration,  fuch  prolongation  is  an  infringement  of 

*  the  liberty  of  the  electors  in  a  moft  efTential  part, 

*  and  tends  to  deftroy  that  freedom  which  they  were 
«  chofen  to  defend.    For  liberty  never  was,  nor  ever 

*  will  be,  preferved,  unlefs  thofe  who  have  the  powers 
«  of  the  people  delegated  to  them  be  frequently  re-- 

*  moved.  It  was  by  the  frequent  rotation  and  change 
«  of  magiftracy  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  that  free- 

*  dom  and  independency  hath  been  preferved. — It  is 

*  upon  this  principle  we  find  the  people  of  England 

*  at  all  times  crying  out  for  frequent  parliaments. 

*  And  I  am  fure  if  ever  frequent  parliaments  were 

*  neceffary,  they  are  effentially  fo  in  the  prefent  times  V 

In  the  year  1759,  it  was  moved,  that  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  fliortening  the  term  and 

dura- 
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duration  of  parliament  a.  The  motion  was  rejected, 
becaufe  it  was  a  time  of  war.  A  frivolous  reafon. 
All  times  are  proper  for  doing  what  is  proper.  If  a 
nation  is  at  peace,  eftablifli  that  peace  by  redrefling 
grievances.  If  the  times  are  troublefome,  nothing 
will  contribute  more  to  quiet  them,  than  correcting 
abufes.  c  It  muft  be  granted'  (fays  a  member  of  the 
commons  on  that  occafion)  c  thai:  bribery  and  cor- 
4  ruption  in  elections  muft  always  be  the  neceflary 
4  confequences  of  long  parliaments,  and  that  if  bri- 

*  bery  and  corruption  in  elections  be  not  put  an  end 
e  to,  they  will  put  an  end  to  our  conjlitutlon^  and 

*  eftablifli  in  this  nation  the  very  worft  fort  of  govern- 

*  ment  that  w,as  ever  in  any  country  eftabliflied.  For 

*  gentlemen  will  foon  find  out,  if  they  have  not  found 
4  it  out  already,  that  it  can  fignify  nothing  to  ftand 
4  candidates  for  members  of  parliament  in  oppofition 
6  to  the  minifters  for  the  time  being  ;  becaufe,  tho' 
4  a  few  of  them  by  their  popularity,  their  hofpitality, 
4  and  their  great  expence  at  the  time  of  the  elections, 

*  may  get  themfelves  chofen,  yet  the  mlntjlers^  by 
4  bribery  and  corruption,  will  always  procure  a  majo- 

*  rity  of  their  friends  to  be  elected,  or  at  leaft  returned, 
4  for  the  next  enfuing  parliament,  fo  that  no  man, 
4  who  fets  up  upon  a  truly  patriotic  fcheme,  can 
4  thereby  propofe  to  do  his  country  any  real  fervice. 
4  And  when  this  comes  to  be  the  general  opinion,  no 
4  man,  who  is  governed  fingly  by  a  fincere  love  for  his 
4  country,  will  ever  think  of  ftanding  a  candidate  at 
4  any  election.  On  the  contrary,  fuch  men  will 
4  always  avoid  being  chofen,  that  they  may  not  expofe 

*  themfelves  to  the  refentment  of  the  court,  without 

M  3  «  being 
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c  being  thereby  able  to  ferve  their  country.  Contefted 
«  elections  may  fometimes  happen  ;  but  it  will  never  be 

*  about  who  fhall  ferve,  but  about  who  fhall  fell,  their 

<  country.    Confequently  it  is  evident,  that  bribery 

*  and  corruption  at  elections  muft  at  laft  bring  on 

*  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  houfe.  Can  we  expect 
«  that  a  corrupt  parliament  will  ever  refufe  to  grant 

<  the  crown  what  number  of  {landing  forces,  or  what 

*  public  revenue,  the  minifters  for  the  time  being  may 
«  pleafe  to  infift  on  ?  Thus  we  fhall  at  laft  be  brought 

*  under  that  very  form  of  government  which  was 

*  eftablifhed  at  Rome  under  their  firft  emperors,  that 

<  is  to  fay,  an  abfolute  monarchy  fupported  by  a  cor-  ■ 

*  rupt  parliament  and  a  mercenary  army  ;  and  the 

*  hiftory  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  its  firft  eftablifh- 
4  ment  to  its  utter  extinction,  muft  convince  us,  that 

*  it  is  the  very  worft  form  of  government  that 

*  ever  was  invented  j  for  from  thence  we  may  learn 

*  that  fuch  monarchs  as  the  Roman  emperors  may 

*  facrifice  the  public  intereft  to  their  private  paflions 

*  more  openly,  and  may  commit  more  whimfical  cru- 

*  elties  under  the  form  of  law,  than  any  arbitrary 
4  monarch  dare  venture  upon ;  and  that  fuch  a  par- 
4  liament  will  always  be  more  factious  under  a  good 
'prince  than  under  a  wicked  and  tyrannical  one; 
«  becaufe  the  former  will  difdain  to  facrifice  the  pub- 
<  lie  fervice  folely  to  parliamentary  merit,  or  to  fquan- 
4  der  the  public  money  in  bribing  the  electors  or  the 
4  members,  both  which  the  latter  will  always  do  with- 

*  out  meafure  or  referve.  Such  a  form  of  government 
4  muft  neceflarily  be  the  moft  oppreflive  upon  the 

*  poor,  the  moft  inconfiftent  with  trade  and  com- 
4  merce,  and  of  the  moft  pernicious  confequence  to 

*  the  religion,  morals,  and  courage  of  the  people. 

« I  fay 
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i  I  fay  firft,  that  fuch  a  form  of  government  muft  be 

<  the  moft  oppreffive  upon  the  poor,  becaufe  taxes 
«  muft  be  impofed  for  the  fupport  of  the  government ; 
«  and  as  the  rich  muft  have  always  a  great  influence 

*  in  parliament,  they  will  in  the  methods  of  taxa- 
«  tion  take  as  much  care  as  they  can  of  themfelves. 
c  Therefore  they  will  chufe  to  fupply  the  public  reve- 

*  nue  by  taxes  upon  the  necejfaries  and  conveniences 
4  of  life,  becaufe  to  every  fuch  tax  a  poor  man,  who 

<  lives  comfortably  by  his  labour,  pays  as  much  as 
6  the  richeft  man  in  the  kingdom.  And  fuch  taxes 
c  the  minifters  of  the  crown  will  always  be  moft  fond 
c  of,  becaufe  of  the  multitude  of  officers  that  muft  be 

*  employed  in  the  collection.  In  the  next  place  I 
c  fay  that  fuch  a  form  of  government  muft  be  the  moft 

*  inconfiftent  with  trade  and  commerce,  which  muft 
«  be  evident  from  what  I  have  juft  mentioned;  for 

*  taxes  upon  the  neceflTaries  and  conveniences  of  life 

*  muft  raife  the  price  of  labour.  This  muft  raife  the 
c  price  of  every  fort  of  manufacture ;  and  this  muft 

*  diminifli,  if  not  totally  prevent,  jtheir  fale  at  any 
'foreign  market.  And,  laftly,  I  fay  that  fuch  a  form 
4  of  government  muft  be  of  the  moft  pernicious  con- 
6  fequence  to  the  religion,  morals,  and  courage  of 

*  the  people.  For  as  to  the  religion  and  morals  of  the 
I  people,  it  is  evident  the  more  profligate  the  people 
«  generally  are  as  to  every  principle  of  religion,  mo- 
«  rality,  or  politics ;   bribery  and  corruption  will, 

*  both  in  parliament  and  at  elections,  have  the  greater 

*  and  the  more  certain  effecl:.    In  fuch  a  form  of 

*  government  therefore  the  governing  powers  will  take 
6  every  method  they  can  contrive  for  fubduing  and 

*  rooting  out  of  the  human  mind  every  paffion,  every 

*  affection,  but  the  defire  of  fenfual  pleafure  and  its 

M  4  '  conftant 
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c  conftant  attendant,  a  boundlefs  love  of  money,  In 

*  all  aiTemblies  the  members  will  harangue  and  vote 
c  not  for  the  fake  of  gaining  efteem  or  of  ferving  their 

*  country  ;  but  for  the  fake  of  raifing  their  price  ;  in 

*  the  church  the  clergy  will  itudy  and  preach,  not 

*  for  the  fake  of  religion,  but  of  getting  better  bene- 

*  frees.    At  the  bar,  the  lawyers  will  plead  not  for 

*  the  fake  of  juftice,  but  of  increafing  the  number  or 

*  the  value  of  their  fees ;  and  in  the  wars,  either  by 

*  land  or  fea,  the  foldiers  will  fight  not  for  the  fake 

*  of  glory  or  the  honour  of  their  country,  but  of 

*  plunder  or  prizes.  Thus  the  love  of  money  will 
'  become  the  fole  governing  principle  among  the  peo- 

*  pie  \  and  whilft  the  government  can,  by  taxes  or 

*  otherwife,  get  money  enough  to  anfwer  this  popular 

*  paiTion  of  its  own  creating,  it  will  continue  abfo- 
4  lute  and  undifturbed  ;  but  the  moment  it  ceafes  to 

*  be  able  to  do  fo,  faction  will  enfue  in  their  afTem- 

*  blies,  and  mutiny  in  their  fleets  and  armies.  Then 
«  as  to  the  courage  of  the  people,  in  fuch  a  form 

*  of  government,  it  is  certain  that  the  governing 
'  powers  will  take  every  polfible  method  to  render 

*  the  people  in  general  cowardly,  undifciplined  and 
?  unarmed  ;  becaufe  the  more  they  are  fo,  the  more 

*  eafily  they  may  be  overawed  by  a  mercenary  ftand- 
'  ing  ar?nyy  the  more  impoffible  it  will  be  for  any 

*  great  and  antient  family  to  defend  themfelves  by 
«  an  infurreclion  of  the  people  in  their  favour 
<  againfl:  the  mod  unjuft  and  cruel  oppreffion.  Even 

*  as  to  thofe  of  the  Handing  army,  courage,  as  well 
c  as  every  other  fort  of  virtuous  merit,  will  be  neg- 

*  lecled,  or  at  leaf!  not  duly  rewarded  ;  becaufe  all 

*  public  rewards  will,  and  indeed  muit,  be  applied 
«  by  ihc  governing  pov/ers  towards  gaining  and  fecur-* 

f  ing 
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f  ing  thofe  who  are  rich  enough  to  be  afliflingto  the 
«  government  in  bribing  and  corrupting  the  people  at 
« tleftions,  and  bafe  enough  to  vote  conftantly  in 
*  parliament  as  directed  by  the  minifters  for  the  time 
c  being.' 

April  26,  1 77 1 ,  Mr.  Sawbridge  made  a  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  fhorten  the  duration  of  par- 
liaments.   He  mewed,  that  this  branch  of  the  con- 
ftitution had  been  eftablifhed  by  our  Saxon  anceftors, 
at  which  time  they  had  only  been  annual ;  that  they 
were  fet  afide  140  years  by  the  Normans;  that  on  their 
revival  they  had  continued  of  fhort  duration  (moftly 
annual)  till  the  reign  of  Hen,  VIII.  whofe  tyranny 
was  never  complete  till  eftablifhed  by  that  long  par- 
liament ;   that  the  next  long  parliament  was  that 
commonly  fo  called  of  1641.    The  penfionary  par- 
liament in  the  reign  of  Cha.  II.  was  productive  of  the 
worft  confequences  to  the  conftitution  ;  to  remedy 
which  the  triennial  bill  was  pafled,  forbidding  parli- 
ament to  fit  more  than  three  years.     This  was  over- 
turned by  that  breach  into  the  conftitution  in  the  reign 
of  Geo.  I.  the  pafling  of  the  feptennial  bill.  Though 
perhaps  the  particular  neceflities  of  the  times  might 
render  fuch  an  ad  at  that  day  ufeful,  (a  rebellion  juft 
crufhed,  and  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  making  it 
improper  to  call  the  people  together  at  that  time)  yet 
that  neceflity  was  now  at  an  end,  none  of  thofe  dan- 
gers now  hanging  over  us.    That  the  length  of  par- 
liaments gave  up  that  power  which  the  conftttuents 
ought  to  have  over  their  reprefentatives,  viz.  of  fre- 
quent examination  into  their  conduct,  and  rejection 
of  them  if  they  thought  them  unworthy.  That 
long  parliaments  gave  an  opportunity  to  an  intimacy 
between  the  minifters  and  the  members^  always  dan- 
gerous and  deftructive  to  (he  conftitution  y  that  in 

ftiorten- 
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fhortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  he  ihould  in-  ' 
cline  to  annual,  as  fubjeft  to  fewer  objections,  in  his 
opinion,  than  triennial,  but  that  muft  be  the  fubject 
of  future  debates.  MelT.  Town/end,  Dempjler,  Tur- 
ner ^  Barre,  &c.  fupported  this  meafure :  they  fre- 
quently called  on  adminijiration  to  fhew  any  reafons 
v/hy  a  bill  fhould  not  be  brought  in.  But  to  the 
amazement  of  moll  members,  not  one  word  was 
uttered  by  them  ;  the  moft  contemptuous  filence  was 
cblerved.  On  this  great  national  queftion  the  Ihort 
appeal  was  to  the  numbers  at  the  command  of  the 
minifter,  and  the  only  declared  reafons  were  105  to 

54 a- 

Mr.  Sawbridge,  A.  D.  1 773,  moved  the  houfe  of 
commons  again  for  fhortening  parliament.  He  ob- 
ferved, that  in  the  Saxon  times,  for  above  500  years, 
the  period  of  parliaments  was  fhort,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  constitution  ;  that  from  the  Norman 
invafion  to  Hen.  III.  parliaments  were  either  difcon- 
tinued,  or  had  loft  their  former  efficiency ;  that  after 
a  ftruggle  of  half  a  century,  this  valuable  acquifition 
was  recovered,  and  the  conftitution  brought  back  to 
its  firft  principles ;  that  from  thence  to  Hen,  VIII. 
parliaments  were  frequent,  and  their  happy  confe- 
quences  notorious  j  that  during  the  reign  of  that  arch 
tyrant,  they  were  for  the  firft  time  lengthened,  on 
which  the  corruption  of  our  reprefentatives,  and  the 
bloody  acts  of  that  monfter  of  cruelty  are  the  beft 
comment;  that  from  his  demife  to  the  rump  par- 
liament, we  were  happily  freed  from  the  bane  of 
Englijb  liberty,  to  which  fucceeded  the  long  penfion- 
parliament  of  Ch.  II.  which  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  comment  >  that  after  the  revolution  many 

brave 
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brave  independent  men  endeavoured  to  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  had  princes,  or  corrupt  minifters,  to 
undermine  the  conftitution,  while  the  forms  of  it 
remained,  and  at  length  prevailed  fa  far  as  to  obtain 
the  triennial  bill  ;  but  all  thofe  advantages  were  again 
loft,  A.  D.  1 716,  by  the  feptennial  bill.  That  he 
thought  it  was  better  the  revolution  had  never  hap- 
pened, than  that  feptennial  parliaments  mould  be  fixed 
upon  us.  He  expected  his  motion  to  be  oppofed  by 
the  enthufiaftic  {ticklers  for  old  cuftoms,  and  by  all 
minifterial  men,  &c.  The  inafitry  bench,  as  before, 
fat  fpeechkfs.  The  queftion  was  put.  Carried  againft 
the  motion  133  to  45  a. 

Mr.  Oliver,  in  fupport  of  Mr.  Sawbridge's  motion, 
-obferved,  among  other  particulars,  That  the  king,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  conftitution,  has  the  executive 
power  wholly  in  his  own  hands  ;  but  that  parliament  of 
late  years  has  encroached  upon  the  king's  prerogative. 
That  parliament,  inftead  of  itfelf  governing,  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  a  check  upon  government,  4  to  watch 

*  over  the  king  and  the  courts  of  juftice,  to  guard  the 
4  rights  and   privileges  of  the  people,  and  in  their 

*  name,  and  by  their  direction,  to  grant  occafional 
<  national  fupplies  for  national  purpofes.' — '  That  long 
«  parliaments  tend  naturally  to  make  the  members 

*  forget  and  neglect  the  very  ends  of  their  inftitution, 

*  and  to  confider  themfelves,  not  as  mere  delegates 
4  and  attornies  of  the  people,  but  as  perfons  chofen  to 

*  be  the  absolute  governors  of  the  country.'  He  ob- 
ferved, that  4  parliament,  which  was  appointed  to 
4  watch  over  adminiftration,  is  become  itfelf  the  admi- 
c  niftration ;  and  that  for  the  faithful  fhepherds  dogs 

*  of 
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*  of  former  times,  we  have  now,  by  an  unnatural  co- 
«  pulation,  a  breed  of  wolves  to  guard  the  flock.'  He 
reafons,  he  fays,  c  not  by  inference  and  probable  con- 
'clufionsv  but  from  experience.'  He  then  mentions 
a  motion  lately  made,  for  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  courts  of  juftice  ;  which  motion  was  rejecled ;  and 
a  late  demand  of  half  a  million  for  the  civil  lift,  which 
was  immediately  granted,  without  any  inquiry  into  the 
caufcs  of  a  deficiency,  or  into  the  application  of  fuch 
prodigious  fums.    '  Whenever  a  fupply  is  moved  for, 

*  (fays  he)  however  enormous  the  fum,  it  is  readily 

*  granted  ;  for  the  adminiftration,  who  receive  the 

*  money,  fit  upon  thefe  benches.    Whenever  an  ef- 

*  fectual  inquiry  into  the  application  of  money  is  moved 
4  for,  it  is  as  readily  refufed  ;  for  the  adminiftration, 

*  who  apply  it,  fit  upon  thefe  benches.    The  proceed - 

*  ings  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  the  application  of 

*  public  money  were  formerly  the  great  objects  of  par- 

*  liamentary  inquiry.    Now  parliament  is  only  a  chec|c 

*  upon  hackney-coachmen,  a 

A.  D.  1773,  the  livery  cf  London  came  to  a  refolu- 
tion,  which  they  ordered  to  be  publifhed,  «  That  they 

*  will  vote  for  no  candidate  at  an  election  of  member  for 

*  the  city,  till  he  has  figned  a  folemn  engagement  to 
e  promote,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  either  in  or 
«  out  of  the  houfe,  a  perpetual  act  for  fhortening  the 
c  duration  of  parliaments  V 

At  a  numerous  meeting  of  freeholders  of  Middle-' 
fe*,  at  Mile-End,  A.  D.  1773,   '  Refolved,  That 

*  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of 
«  Middlefexy  that  a  return  to  the  antient  mode  of 

'  reprefentatiojk 
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*  reprefentation  in  Ihort  parliaments,  and  a  bill  for 

*  the  exclufion  of  placemen  and  penfioners  from  the 

*  houfe  of  commons,  is  the  moft  likely  method  of  ob- 

*  taining  a  redrefs  of  the  various  grievances  under 
'  which  the  fubjech  of  this  kingdom  labour  V 

A  noify  declaimer  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  on 
what  is  called  the  patriotic  fide,  publtfhed  a  thing  a 
few  years  ago,  intituled,  if  I  forget  not,  Confederations 
on  the  Caufes  of  the  prefent  Difcontents  ;  in  which 
he  fairly  declared,  he  did  not  think  fhortening  par- 
liaments, or  excluding  placemen  would  anfwer.  He 
faid  the  grievances  were  only  to  be  remedied  by  I 
know  not  what  public  men,  who  were  to  be  refpon- 
fible.  But  moft  people  thought  this  a  very  grofs  con- 
feffion,  that  he  did  not  mean  the  public  advantage ; 
but  that  he  wanted  to  be  one  of  the  public  refponfiblc 
men  b. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Exclufion  by  Rotation. 

TH  E  fhortening  of  parliaments  alone,  without 
exclufion  by  rotation,  would  prove  only  a  pal- 
liation, not  a  radical  cure.  It  would,  if  I  may  fo 
fuddenly  change  the  metaphor,  be  flopping  fome,  but 
not  all  the  leaks.  Suppofe  parliaments  reduced 
to  annual,  might  not  a  court  candidate  bribe  his 
electors  with  a  feventh  part  of  what  he  now  gives 
for  his  borough  ?   And  might  not  the  minifter  bribe 

the 
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the  corrupt  member's  vote  in  the  houfe  with  a  feventh 
part  of  what  he  now  gives  ?  I  do  not  forget  what  is 
©bferved  on  this  by  Sir  TV.  JVyndbam,  in  his  fpeech 
above  quoted,  p.  148.  viz.  "  That  a  feventh  part  of 
a  fum  would  make  fo  poor  a  figure,  that  it  would 
hardly  prove  a  temptation.     That  though  an  elector 
mi°-ht  think  it  worth  while  to  be  damned  for  20  or 
21  guineas,  he  might  grudge  to  hazard  his  foul  for 
the  fcurvy  price  of  three,  as  he  might  die  before  next 
election  ;  and  that  a  member,,  who  might  be  expected 
to  fell  himfelf  to  the  devil  and  the  minuter  for  a  pen- 
fionof  700/.  a  year,  would  defpife  a  fingle  hundred." 
Allowing   all  this  its  due  weight,   it  is  ftill  true, 
that  a  member  chofen  annually  for  feven  years  toge- 
ther, has  at  the  end  of  the  feven  years  fat  as  long  in 
the  houfe  as  if  he  had  been  chofen  for  feven  years  at 
once\  and  how  far  rogues  might  have  an  underftand- 
ing  between  themfelves,  fo  as  to  elude  this  falutary 
regulation,  an  honeft  man  cannot  guefs.    It  is  a  com- 
mon electioneering  trick  in  our  times,  for  the  can- 
didate to  lend  the  electors  final  1  fums  upon  their  notes 
of  hand  ;  thofe  notes  underftood  to  be  void  if  the  elec- 
tor votes  aright.    Might  not  the  fame  game  be  played 
between  the  eledlor  and  the  candidate,  and  between  the 
member  and  the  minifter,  if  the  period  of  parliament 
were  reduced  to  annual  ?  This  could  certainly  not  be,  if 
it  were  certain,  that  the  very  next  feffion  two  thirds  of 
the  members  muft  be  excluded  by  rotation ;  becaufe 
whatever  was  by  the  corrupt  fet  voted,  might  be  unvoted 
the  very  next  feflion,  and  then — Omnis  labor  effufus  \ 
the  money  would  be  all  thrown  away  ;  the  profpect 
of  which  would  effectually  prevent  the  minifter's  haz- 
arding it.    Bcfides,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  find  a 
fufficient  number  of  places.    As  the  period  of  parlia- 
ment 
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ment  is  at  prefent,  if  the  minifter  can,  by  all  his  cor-* 
rupt  arts,  aided  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  members, 
influence  255  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  he  is  fecure 
for  feven  years.  But  if  two  thirds  of  the  houfe  were 
to  be  changed  every  year,  he  muft  find  means  for  at- 
taching to  his  party  feven  times  that  number,  or  1785, 
in  every  feven  years,  which  would  confiderably  clog 
the  progrefs  of  court-influence  in  parliament.  I  men- 
tion two  thirds  of  the  houfe,  and  not  the  whole,  be- 
caufe  it  is  pretended  by  the  court-party,  that  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  keep  in  the  houfe  fome  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  ftate,  and  that  a  whole  houfe  of  unexperienced 
members  would  be  at  a  lofs  about  the  forms, 
As  the  ftjameful  injujiice  done  by  long  parliaments  to 
gentlemen,  who  have  a  right  to  be  in  authority  fome 
part  of  their  lives,  is  a  ftrong  argument  againft  their 
continuance  ;  fo  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  without 
exclufion  by  rotation,  the  mere  ftiortening  of  parlia- 
ments even  to  annual  would  not  redrefs  this  grievance. 
If  the  majority  of  the  houfe  be  not  changed  every  other 
year,  the  fame  men  may  be  re-elected  for  2Q  years  to- 
gether ;  and  if  a  place-bill  mould  be  pafTed,  tricks  may 
be  played  by  riding  or  fplitting  of  places,  unlefs  a  ro^ 
tation  bill  is  likewife  pafled.  The  city  of  London^  or 
county  of  York,  cannot  be  bribed,  but  their  mem- 
bers may.  Therefore  there  is  no  fecurity  without 
exclufion  by  rotation.  But  with  that  regulation  and 
the  others,  bribery  might  eafily  be  rendered  impracti- 
cable. 

Harrington  propofes,  that  every  domeftic  officer,  ma- 
gistrate, reprefentative,  &c.  be  excluded  from  his  place 
of  power  and  truft  for  a  term  equal  to  that  of  his  em- 
ployment %  and  that  a  third  part  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons 
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mons  be  chofen  annually ;  and  a  third  part,  viz.  thofe 
who  have  fat  full  three  years,  give  place  to  the  newly 
elected.  Such  a  rotation  would  give  all  perfons  of 
confequence  their  turns  in  the  government a. 


CHAR  VII. 

Of  elefting  by  Ballot. 

TH  E  electing  of  members  by  ballot  would  like* 
wife  be  a  check  on  court-influence  in  parlia- 
menti  There  ought  to  be  rto  voting  viva  voce,  where 
balloting  would  better  prevent  influence,  caballing, 
animofity,  or  refentment.  Therefore  all  elections  for 
members  of  parliament  ought,  as  things  are  riowy  to 
be  by  ballot.  Courts  of  directors,  members  of  the 
commons  in  their  houfe,  and  all  thofe,  who  are  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  for  their  tranfactions  (which 
peers,  electors,  jurymen,  &fV.  are  not)  ought  to  vote 
with  an  audible  voice. 

But  let  it  be  obferved  here,  that  making  parliamen- 
tary reprefentation  adequate  would  fuperfede  the  necef- 
fity  of  balloting  at  elections.  For  court-influence, 
and  whatever  elfe  Could  byafs  elefiors,  would  be  then 
utterly  cut  up  by  the  roots,  when  many  thoufands  of 
votes  were  neceffary  to  fend  in  the  members  for  any- 
one county,  comprehending  its  towns.  To  fet  about 
bribing  401  electors  in  order  to  gain  one  member, 
or  202,104  electors  to  fecure  a  majority  in  the  houfe, 
a  minifter  muft  be  lord  of  the  mines  of  Potoji. 

It 
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.  It  is  thought  by  fome  authors,  that  the  Athenians 
thofe  their  9  archons-by  ballot  for  160  years  a.  Their 
feriate  of  400,  and  the  prytanes  were  chofen  by  lot  b. 

Balloting  was  ufed  in  fome  cafes  at  Rome,  And 
when,  through  the  prevalence  of  corruption,  that 
free  manner  of  voting  went  into  defuetude,  it  was 
reftored  by  the  lex  Paplrla  and  the  lex  Gabinia. 

The  Roman  fenate  did  not  vote  by  ballot ;  but  the 
people  did.  Saluft  (if  he  be  the  author  of  the  Fragm. 
to  Caesar)  and  Cicero,  in  Cornel,  exprefs  their 
wifh,  that  balloting  were  ufed  in  the  fenate. 

Ele&ions  of  magiftrates  being  troublefome,  caufmg 
heats,  and  diflenfions  among  the  people  of  Florence* 
it  was  agreed  that  the  electors,  who  confided  of  the 
prefident  and  members  of  the  college  [mould  have 
been  all  people  of  property']  mould  write  on  tickets, 
and  inclofe  in  a  cheft,  the  names  of  fuch  citizens, 
as  they  thought  fit  to  be  in  the  magiftracy  \  and  that 
vyhen  the  day  of  election  came,  a  fet  of  thofe  names 
fhould  be  taken  out,  after  making  the  cheft,  and 
the  names  firft  drawn  mould  be  the  magiftrates  elecT:, 
and  to  continue  three  years  and  a  half  c.  This  me- 
thod was  kept  up  at  Florence,  while  the  republicaa 
government  continued.  Aretin  difapproves  it,  but  we 
know  not  why. 

At  Venice  all  elections  are  made  by  ballot,  and  all 
Voting  in  the  great  council,  the  college,  the  fenate, 
and  all  the  courts  of  judicature  is  done  by  ballot, 
without  any  miftake,  or  any  fort  of  confufion,  or  dif- 
■  Vol.  I.  N  turbance, 
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turbanee,  which  prevents  bribery,    fadion,  animo- 
fities,  and  all  bad  confequences  a. 

A  motion  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  A.  D. 
1707,  that  all  eledion  queftions  be  decided  by  ballot- 
ing, was  re)eaed.  To  be  heard  and  determined  at  the 
bar  of  the  houfe  K 

It  was  again  propofed,  A.  D.  1708,  that  queft.ons 
concerning  eledions  mould  (if  either  competitor  de- 
fired)  be  decided  by  ballot.  Carried  in  the  negative. 
I  fuppofe  they  thought  balloting  dangerous,  when 
there  were  fo  many  jacobites  c. 

A  bill  for  electing  the  Scotch  peers  by  ballot  was 
moved  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  A.  D.  1734-  Mlf" 
carried  Many  lords  protefted,  becaufe  balloting  is 
the  freeft  manner  of  clefting,  and  the  moft  likely  to 
defeat  minifterial  influence,  which  was  to  be  feared  in 
a  matter  of  fuch  confequence. 

*  The  method  of  voting  by  ballot,  fay  they,  ap- 
<  pears  to  us  infinitely  preferable  on  many  accounts  i 
•for  as  it  is  well  known,  there  are  feveral  alliances 
«  among  that  body  of  nobility,  many  of  the  peers  may 
-be  put  under  great  difficulties,  their  alliances  draw- 
«  ins;  them  one  way,  and  their  opinion  and  inclina- 

*  tion  another  way.  It  is  alfo  poffible,  that  by  pen- 
sions from  the  crown,  or  by  civil  or  military  pre- 

•  ferments,  fome  of  them  may  lie  under  obligations  to 
«  a  court,  and  be  reduced  to  the  hard  neceffity  (under 
-the  power  of  an  arbitrary  minifter)  either  ot  lofing 
<  their  employments,  or  of  voting  againft  their  neareft 
-relations,  and  their  own  opinion  alfo.  We  appre- 
«  hend  that  no  ekaion  can  be  called  perfeaiy  free, 
«  where  any  number  of  the  eleaors  are  under  any 

«  influence 
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*  Influence  whatfoever,  by  which  they  may  be  biafled 

*  in  the  freedom  of  their  choice  V 

Judge  Blackftone  is  againft  voting  by  ballot  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  «  becaufe  the  conduct  of  every 
fi  member  is  fubject  to  the  future  cenfure  of  his  con* 
'Jiituents,  and  therefore  mould  be  openly  fubmitted  to 

*  their  infpection  V  Upon  what  principle  is  it  then, 
that  the  houfe,  from  time  to  time,  orders  the  galle- 
ries to  be  cleared  ?  Is  it  that  their  conftituents  may 
not  fee9  nor  know,  nor  confequently  be  able  to  cen- 
fure their  conduct  in  the  houfe  ?  Of  which  more  fully 
in  the  fequel. 

Harrington  is  for  balloting  on  all  occafions  c. 

Balloting  is  ufed  in  many  cafes,  as  in  the  elections 
in  the  India-houfe*  the  Royal  fociety,  but  it  is 
not  practifed  where*  above  all,  it  ought  (while  things 
continue  on  their  prefent  foot)  to  be  ufed,  viz,  in  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament. 

*  It  is  cuftomary  in  the  borough  of  Limmington 

*  in  Hampjhire,  to  elect  by  ballot'  [the  manner  of  which 
the  writer  there  defcribes,]    •  This  method  I  know 

*  to  be  of  great  advantage  where  it  is  made  ufe  of. 

*  It  prevents  animofity  and  diftafte,  and  very  much 

*  affifts  that  freedom,  which  ought  to  be  in  elections* 

*  No  man,  in  this  way,  need  fear  the  difobliging  Of 

*  his  landlord,  cujlomer,  or  benefactor  V 


a  Deb.  Lords,  iv.  220.  b  Comm.  1.  181. 

*  See  Oceana,  p.  85,  et feqq.  537. 
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Effe&s  of  the  above  Irregularities. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Members  of  Parliament  no  longer  hold  themfelves 
refponftble  to  the  People. 

ROM  the  inadequate  ftate  of  reprefentation  in 
parliament,  and  the  enormous  length  of  their 
period,  have  arifen  feveral  moft  fatal  confequences. 
The  firft  I  ftiail  mention  is,  That  members,  being 
generally  defied  by   bandfuls  of  perfons,  pofTelTed 
of  little  property,  and  Itfs  knowledge  of  the  intereft 
of  their  country,  and  impowered  as  law-makers  for 
(even  years,  have  given  up  all  thought  of  being  account- 
able to  any  fet  of  men  upon  earth  for  their  proceedings 
in  parliament.    And  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  on  tne 
prefent  ludicrous  foot  on  which  reprefentation  ftands, 
it  would  be  difgracing  a  gentleman  beyond  fufterance, 
to  cafl  him  to  the  bar  of  a  fet  of  poor  unlettered  Cor- 
nilb  burghers,  and  to  expea  him  to  anfwer  the///, 
queftions  they  would  put  to  him  concerning  his  con- 
dua  in  the  houfe,  of  which  they  cannot  be  fuppofed 
competent  judges,  any  more  than  they  are  of  the  aua* 
lificauons  of  alegi.flatof,  which  (hews  the  abfurd.ty  of 
their  having  the  power  of  making  legiflators,  not  for 
themfelves  only,  but  for  the  nation  in  general.  Were 
parliamentary  reprefentation.  upon  its  proper  foot,  no 
member  would  be  fent  into  the  houfe  by  a  puny  burgh; 
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but  all  would  be  county -members,  and  every  member 
would  have,  to  his  admiffion  as  a  law-maker,  the 
fa  notion  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  county, 
comprehending  the  cities  and  towns  in  it.  From  fuch 
a  refpeftable  body  as  this,  it  would  be  an  honour  to 
gentlemen  to  receive  inftructions ;  and  to  be  refpon- 
fible  to  them,  would  not  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  any 
perfon  whatever. 

It  is  notorious,  that  the  right  of  conflituents  to  in- 
ftruct  their  members,  and  the  confequent  duty  of 
members  to  obey  inftructions,  is  in  our  times  quef- 
t'ioned  by  many,  and  by  many  given  up.  Yet  it  is 
certain,  firft,  that  no  harm  could  come  from  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  being  obliged  to  wait  for  inftruc- 
tions  from  their  conflituents,  fuppofing  the  consti- 
tuents what  they  ought  to  be,  becaufe  legijlation  is, 
the  leaft  of  any  thing,  a  matter  of  hafie ;  and  the  exe- 
cutive is  not  in  the  parliament. 

There  feems  to  be  a  palpable  inconfiflency  in  the 
courtly  doctrine,  That  the  people  are  wholly  unqua- 
lified for  judging  of  political  matters,  and  that  there- 
fore their  fenfe  in  petitions,  remonftrances,  and  in- 
ftructions, is  not  to  be  regarded.  If  fo,  why  is  the 
choice  of  members  of  parliament  left  to  the  people? 
Why  mould  not  the  mlnijlry  nominate  them  at  once  ? 
If  the  people  are  incapable  of  judging  of  politics, 
they  are  incapable  of  judging  of  the  qualifications  of 
members.  But  to  fet  this  abfurdity  in  its  full  light, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  courtiers,  at  the  fame 
time  they  argue  for  the  incapacity  of  the  people  in 
general,  infift  that  the  election  of  legiflators  is  beffc 
trufted  to  the  mojl  incapable  part  of  the  people.  Simi- 
lar to  which  ingenious  reafoning  is  their  plea,  when 
they  tell  us?  6  The  people  are  in  fault,  why  do  they 
N  3  Met 
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'  let  themfelves  be  bribed  by  the  court  V  So  every 
town-rake  cries  out  againft  the  frailty  of  women 
{himfelf  the  caufe  of  the  failure  of  female  virtue.)  And 
becaufe  the  people  are  liable  to  be  corrupted,  our 
courtiers  infift,  that  the  eledion  of  law-makers  is  beft 
in  the  hands  of  that  part  of  the  people  who  are  mofl 
liable  to  be  corrupted.  Into  fuch  abfurdities  do  men 
plunge  themfelves,  when  they  undertake  the  defence 
of  what  their  understandings  and  confciences  revolt 
againft  ! 

In  the  remarkable  anfwer  of  lord  Percival,  member 
for  Wejlmtnjler,  to  inftrudions  fent  him  by  his  con* 
ftituents  %  we  have  that  gentleman's  notion  of  the 
puty  of  reprefentatives  in  refped  of  inftruaions.  And 
he  fpeaks  the  fejife  of  too  many. 

<  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  upon  all  occafions, 
f  and  I  look  upon  this  application  as  a  frefh  inftance 

<  of  your  friendfliip.  As  I  never  concealed  my  prin- 

f  ciples  from  you,  fo  I  will  never  depart  from  them. 
«  The  only  motives  that  direft  my  condu&  are  the  pre- 

*  fervation  of  the  conftitution  of  my  country,  the 
f  fecurity  of  the  prefent  royal  family  upon  the  throne, 

*  and  the  common  liberty  of  Europe.— Thefe  views 

<  I  fhall  always  think  infeparable..  In  the  profecu- 

«  tion  of  them,  my  judgment  fometimes  may,  my 

*  heart  fliall  never  fail  me.  J  remember  on  my  part, 

f  that  to  your  independent  voice,  I  owe  my  feat  in 

*  parliament:— on  yours,  you  will  not  forget  that  I 
f  ought  to  be  independent  there.'  [True,  my  good 
lord,  you  ought  to  be  independent  on  a  court ;  but  not 
on  10,000  people  of  property  who  fent  you  to  parlia- 
ment on  purpofe  to  do  /fc/rbufinefs.]  <  When  I  differ 
«  from  your  fentiments,  I  fhall  do  it  with  great  reluc- 
-  f       3  <  tance? 


*  Deb.  Com.  xiv.  39. 
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«  tance,  and  then  only  when  I  am  convinced,  that 
«  your  true  tntereji  muft  extort  it  from  me.'  [Of 
which  true  intereft  your  lordfliip,  of  your  great 
modejiy,  holds  yourfelf  a  better  judge  than  the  many 
thoufands  who  employ  you  as  their  agent.  How 
would  your  good  lordmip  take  fuch  language  from 
your  fteward  ?]    *  In  fuch  a  cafe  the  crime  is  equal 

*  to  flatter  popularity,'  [to  do  your  conftituents'  bufi- 
nefs,  as  they  chufe,  is  to  flatter  popularity  ?]  c  or  to 
f  court  power.    It  becomes  me  to  refpect  both  ;  but 

*  it  is  my  duty  to  follow  neither  beyond  thofe  limits, 

*  which  the  circumftances  of  time,  prudence,  necef- 

*  fity,  and  the  public  fafety  can  alone  determine.' 
So  the  French  king,  or  the  grand  Turk,  might  be  ex- 
peeled  to  filence  the  petitions  of  their  fubje&s,  by 
telling  them,  that  the  prince  is  the  only  judge  of  the 
circumftances,  of  time,  prudence,  and  necefiity. 

Some  argue,  that  members  of  parliament  are  not 
obliged  to  obey  inftructions  of  their  conftituents,  be- 
caufe  the  conftituents  do  not  hear  the  debates,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  fuppofed  judges  of  the  matter  to  be 
voted.  But  the  lords  may  fend  votes  by  proxy,  tho* 
they  do  not  hear  the  debates.  The  very  truth  is,  that 
the  members  have  no  opportunity  of  being  at  all  better 
judges  of  moft  matters  to  be  voted  in  parliament  than 
men  of  underftanding  and  reading,  who  never  fat  in 
the  houfe.  So  that  the  hearing  of  the  debates  gives  no 
fuch  mighty  advantage  to  the  members  above  the  con- 
ftituents. Befides,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  mem- 
ber's informing  his  conftituents  of  the  reafons  (occur- 
ring in  the  courfe  of  the  debate)  why  he  intends  to 
vote  fo,  or  fo.  If  they  allow  them,  all  is  well.  If 
he  votes  contrary  to  their  direction,  though  he  means 
their  real  intereft,  he  only  fhews  himfelf  a  wrongr 
headed  agent,  who  will  act  according  to  his  own  opi- 
N  4  nion 
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nion  in  fpite  or  his  matters  ;  and  ought,  befides 
being  immediately  turned  out  of  his  office,  to  be  anfwer- 
able  for  all  damages. 

The  excellent  Davenant,  'tis  true,  lays  no  great  ftrefs 
on  refponfibility  in  members  of  parliament.  But  this 
is  only  beeaufe  in  his  times  they  had  few  examples  of 
parliaments  fo  corrupted  as  to  come  to  have  an  intereft 
different  from  that  of  their  conftituents.  But  in  our 
degenerate  time?,  when  we  know,  that  parliaments 
may  be  effe&iially  drawn  away  from  confuiting  the 
intcreft  of  their  representatives,  it  is  ftrange  that  judge 
'Blackjhne  (who  writes  what  I  have  quoted  from  hirft 
above,  p.  179)  fhculd  write  as  follows  : 

A  member  of  parliament  '  is  net  bound,  like  a  de- 

*  puty  in  the  United  Provinces,  to  confult  with,  or 

*  take  the  advice  of  his  conftituents  upon  any  particu- 
«  lar  point,  unlefs  he  himfelf  thinks  it  proper,  or  pru- 
«  dent  fo  to  do  V 

Suppofe  then  a  majority  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
corrupted  by  a  villainous  court,  mould  propofe  to 
lay  an  exorbitant  tax  upon  the  people.  Suppofe  the 
majority  of  the  conir:tuents,  and  people  of  England, 
mould  inftruct  the  majority  of  the  members  againft 
this  tax,  could  the  act  eftabliming  this  tax,  palled 
in  dire£t  oppofition  to  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land^ (which  judge  Blackjicne's  doctrine  allows) 
be  fa  id  to  be,  in  any  fenfe,  confiltutimal^  or  par- 
liamenta  y,  or  in  any  degree  more  tolerable  to  a  free 
people,  than  if  the  "king  in  council  had  pretended 
to  impofe  the  tax  ?  If  the  votes  of  the  electors 
be  the  wh^le  and  fole  foundation  of  the  authority,  the 
members  have  to  fit,  and  to  make  laws,  can  it  be  con- 
ceived, that  the  electors  gave  this  authority  on  purpofe 
to  plunder  themfelves  ? 


*  Blachjl.  Comm.'  i.  159. 
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If  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  are  not 
obliged  to  regard  the  inftru&ions  of  their  conftitu- 
ents  ;  the  people  of  this  country  chufe  a  fet  of  def- 
pots  every  feven  years,  and  are  as  perfect  flaves  as  the 
Turks,  excepting  the  few  months  of  a  general  ele&ion. 
And  it  is  the  trumping  up  of  this  do&rine,  that  gave 
Voltaire  the  hint  to  write,  that  the  Englijh  are  only 
free  once  in  feven  years,  and  then  they  have  not  the 
fenfe  to  make  the  proper  ufe  of  their  freedom.  Pudet 
laze  cpprobria,  Csfe.  That  a  Frenchman  fhould  have 
it  in  his  power  to  turn  Englijh  liberty  thus  to  ridi- 
cule, is  mortifying  enough  ;  but  that  an  Englijh  judge 
fhould  fupport  his  contempt  of  our  liberty,  is  ftili 
more  humiliating. 

But  how  could  the  fpirit  of  liberty  be  expe&ed  to 
breathe  in  the  works  of  a  gentleman,  who  fpeaking 
of  the  juft  vengeance,  which  a  frantic  tyrant,  the 
deftroyer  of  liberty,  and  butcher  of  his  fubjecls,  brought 
upon  himfelf,  ufes  fuch  expreiTions  as — c  the  infamous 
'  and  unparalleled  trial  of  king  Charles  I.  a''  And  again  b, 
*  the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  that  pious  and  unfortunate 
\  prince  jf  and  who  apologizes  for  his  rapacious  pro- 
ceedings, by  telling  us,  he  gave  up  the  right  to  ton- 
nage and  poundage  (after  keeping  it  for  fifteen  years, 
in  fpite  of  the  continual  remonftrances  of  parliament,} 
when  he  found  he  could  keep  it  no  longer ;  which  the 
judge  calls  c  giving  the  nation  ample  fatisfaction  c.' 
Let  the  reader  per  ufe  the  incomparable  Mrs.  Macaulay's 
hiftory  of  his  horrid  reign,  or  indeed  any,  even  that 
of  his  profeffed  apologift  Clarendon,  and  determine 
whether  exempting  him  from  the  guilt  of  tyranny,  it 
is  poffible  to  fix  it  on  any  prince  that  ever  difgraced 

a  throne, 


Comm.  i.  191.       b  Ibid.  p.  210.       c  Ibid.  316. 
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a  throne,  or  filled  a  kingdom  with  confufion  and 
bloodfhed.  As  a  friend  to  human  nature,  I  cannot 
help  declaring  my  opinion,  that  had  he  been  guilty  of 
no  crime  befides  his  offering  the  Scotch  army  a  bribe'  of 
four  counties,  and  the  plunder  of  London,  to  invade  Eng- 
land%  or  had  he  been  guilty  of  no  inftance  of. tyranny 
befides  his  fighting  and  flaughtering  his  fubje&s  about 

his  over-ftrained  prerogative  had  he  had  as  many 

heads  as  the  Lernean  hydra,  he  ought  to  have  loft  them 
all.  Nor  can  I,  in  reading  judge  Black/lone  s  Com- 
mentaries, help  lamenting,  that  a  writer,  whofe  ad- 
mirable work  will  be  read  as  long  as  England,  its  laws, 
and  language  remain,  mould  be  fo  fparingly  tinctured 
with  the  true  and  generous  principles  of  liberty,  on 
the  fupport  and  prevalency  of  which,  the  glory  of  the 
JZritiJh  empire  depends. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  Denial  of  Refponjibility  is  a  novel  Dottrine. 

TH  E  doctrine  fo  much  preached  of  late,  by  our 
fpeech-makers  and  courtly  writers,  that  mem- 
bers of  parliament  are  not  obliged  to  regard  the  inflec- 
tions of  their  conftituents,  is  a  mere  innovation.  In 
former  times  their  receiving  wages  fuppofed  an  obli- 
gation to  do  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  who  paid  them, 
and  that  they  were  to  do  it  in  the  manner  their  em- 
ployers chofe  it  mould  be  done.  And  their  conftant 
language  in  the  houfe  is,  6  We  dare  not  grant  any 
*  more  fubfidies.  Who  fent  us  hither  ?  Whofe  buft- 
« -riefs  are  we  doing  ?  How  mall  we  anfwer  this  to  the 

*  people  ? 


a  See  Ludlow  $  Mem. 
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<  people?  What  will  the  people  of  England  fay  to 

I  this  ?  &c.'  a 

*  The  very  nature  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is 

*  changed,'  (fays  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  houfe 
of  peers,  A.  D.  1677.)    '  They  do  not  now  think 

*  they  are  an  aflfembly  of  men,  that  are  to  return  to 

<  their  own  homes,  and  become  private  men  again 

*  (as  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  conftitution  of  par- 

<  liaments,  they  ought  to  be)  but  look  upon  themfelves 

*  as  a  /landing  fenate,  as  men  picked  out  to  be  legif- 

*  lators  for  the  reft  of  their  lives  V 

Our  anceftors  mewed  themfelves  to  be  conftituentsy 
by  fining,  imprifoning,  and  incapacitating  their  mem- 
bers,  when  they  atted  contrary  to  their  intention, 
Abfentees  were  fined  20  /.  a  large  fum  in  thofe  days  c. 
Our  members  are  our  majlers,  and  inftft  on  a  didato- 
rial  independency  on  us  for  7  years,  and  to  give  no 
account  of  their  condu&  at  the  7  years  end,  nor 
have  we  any  power  over  them,  but  that  of  not  re- 
setting them  to  a  new  parliament,  if  they  have  betrayed 
us  in  the  laft.  Nay,  the  majority  of  the  members 
command  their  own  elettion,  and  fit  in  parliament,  as 
the  peers,  for  life.  And  yet  we  are  a  free  people. 
Well  may  the  neighbouring  nations  admire  fo  myjle- 
rious  a  fyftem. 

The  abbe  Reynel d  thinks,  the  antient  cuftom  of 
the  king's  giving  out,  in  the  fummonfes  to  parliament, 
the  bufinefs,  for  which  it  was  to  meet,  was  very  ufe- 
ful,  becaufe  the  conftituents  could  then  inftrud  their 
members  how  to  vote  ;  whereas  now,  fays  he,  «  the 
f  people  are  obliged  to  give  their  reprefentatives  an 
f  unlimited  power,  which  they  ufe  as  they  think 

e  proper.' 


31  Parl.  Hist.  part*.  b  Dee.  Lords,  i.  189. 
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*  proper.'  The  knights  hefitated  about  granting  Edw. 
III.  fupplies,  till  they  had  the  con  fen  t  of  their  con~ 
ilituents  a.  The  barons  agreed.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  burgeffes.  They  defired,  that  there  might 
be  a  new  parliament  fummoned,  which  might  come 
prepared  with  authority  from  their  conjlituents.  The 
commons  did  not  prefume  to  grant  Edw.  III.  any 
tax,  till  they  consulted  their  conjlituents  b.  The  com- 
mons, in  the  time  of  Rich,  II.  being  defired  to  grant 
a  fubfidy,  foon  after  Tyler's  infurredtion,  anfwered, 
that  by  reafon  of  the  6  evil  heats  and  rancour  of  ths 

*  people  throughout  the  whole  realm,  they  neither 

*  durft,  nor  would  grant  any  manner  of  tallage  c.' 
Here  the  fenfe  of  the  refponfibility  to  the  people  ope- 
rated properly.    Elfynge  d  fays,  '  When  the  commons 

*  gave  their  anfwer  touching  the  fubfidy  demanded  for 

*  the  wars,  they  defired  leave  to  return  into  the  coun- 

*  try  to  confer  with  their  neighbours^  promifmg  their 
c  endeavours  for  the  fame  at  next  parliament.' 

*  Some  of  our  principal  law-books  tell  us,  that  in 
c  antient  times,  this  houfe  has  often  refufed  to  agree 

*  to  propofitions  made  by  the  court  for  this  reafon 

*  only,  That  they  could  not,  till  they  went  home, 

*  and  consulted  with  their  conjlituents?  The  words  of 
Mr.  Plwmners  fpeech  on  the  motion  for  repealing  the 
feptennial  a&,  A.  D.  1734  e. 

6  We  fhall  have  little  thanks  for  our  labour,  when 
€  we  go  home?  faid  TVentworth*  in  the  debate  in 
parliament  about  a  faving  claufe  in  the  petition  of 
right f.  In  thofe  days,  the  members  confidered  what 
thanks  they  were  likely  to  have  from  their  conjlituents. 

In 


a  Hume's  Hist.  it.  176. 

*  Parl.  Hist.  i.  390. 

*  Deb.  Com.  vm.  175, 


b  Parl.  Hist.  hi.  247. 

d  P.  72. 
1  Parl.  Hist,  viij.  120* 
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In  burs,  they  confider  what  thanks  they  are  likely  to1 
have  from  the  treafury* 

It  was  enacted  I  Hen.  V.  at  the  petition  of  the 
commons,  that  none,  but  refulents  in  the  places  they 
r-eprefented,  fhould  be  chofen  knights,  citizens  or  bur- 
geffes  a.  They  had  not  then  invented  the  refinements 
of  our  times,  that  the  members  are  reprefentatives 
for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  from  the  moment  of  their 
eleftion,  are  alike  independent  on  their  particular 
conftituents,  and  on  the  whole  body  of  electors 
through  the  kingdom. 

H.  B.  (fuppoied  Bofcawen)  in  his  fpeech  on  rejec- 
tion of  the  exclufion  bill,  fays,  '  That  thofe  who 
Sfent  us  here,  may  fee,  we,  have  done  what  we  can* 
c  let  us  make  fuch  votes  as  may  be  ferviceable  to  our 
4  country  V 

«  I  have  heard,*  (fays  Sir  R.  Clayton  in  the  debate 
ontheexclufion-billy^  D.  1681.)  '  that  it  has  been 
\  an  antient  ufage,  that  members  have  consulted  their 
«  cities,  boroughs,  and  counties  in  any  thing  of  weight, 
«  as  well  as  giving  money,  before  they  refolved  it* 

*  The  practice  was  good,  and  I  wifh  it  was  continued. 
«  We  can  difcharge  our  truft  no  better  than  in  obferv- 
c  ing  the  dirsfiion  of  thofe  who  fent  us  hither.'  What 
the  people  choofe  is  right,  becaufe  they  choofe  it. 
He  himfelf  had  been  inftru&ed  by  the  city  of  London 
to  promote  the  exclufion-bill.    So  faid  lord  Rujfel  c. 

*  *  Our  conftituenisj  (fays  Sir  Edw.  Deertng  d,  A,  D. 
1 64 1.)  c  fent  us  hither  as  their  trujiees  to  make  and 

*  unmake  laws.    They  did  not  fend  us  to  rule  them 

4  by  arbitrary,,  difputable,  and  revocable  ordinances-' 

{meaning  ordinances  of  the  commons.) 

K  0  The 


*  Elfynge,  75.  b  Dee.  Com.  u.  8q. 

.  c  Ibid.  11.  115.  d  Rap>  11* 
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The  ftyle  of  former  times  was,  c  The  commons 
c  defired  certain  lords  to  confer  with  them  about  their 

*  charge  V  In  thofe  days  the  commons  thought  they 
had  a  charge,  for  which  they  were  anfwerable. 

Our  conftant  practice  (fince  A.  D.  1681.)  of  print- 
ing the  votes  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  importance  of  the  people,  and  the 
propriety  of  giving  them  fat  is  faction.  The  occafion 
of  firft  publiming  the  votes  was  the  exclufion-bill  b. 

The  commons  in  the  time  of  Ch.  I.  directed  the 
judges  to  inform  the  people  in  all  the  counties  they 
fhould  come  into  in  their  circuits,  that  they  (the  com- 
mons) had  aboliflied,  or  regulated  all  the  oppreffive 
courts,  &c.  This  mews,  that  the  commons  of  thofe 
times  thought  themfelves  refponfible  c. 

Lord  Digby,  member  for  Dorfet,  and  Sir  J.  Cole- 
pepper,  from  Kent,  inform  the  houfe,  A.  D.  1640, 
that  they  had  in  charge  feven  articles  of  grievances, 
to  which  they  add  fome  remarks  of  their  own  d.  Do 
our  members  make  confcience  of  carrying  to  the  houfe 
the  complaints  of  their  constituents  ? 

The  following  phrafes  in  CromweVs  fummonfes  to 
fheriffs  for  parliament  elections,  mew,  that  refpon- 
fibility  was  in  thofe  days  thought  the  duty  of  mem- 
bers.— <  So  that  the  faid  knights  feverally  may  have 

*  full  and  fufficient  power  for  themfelves,  and  the 

*  people  of  that  county,  to  do  and  confent  unto  thofe 

*  things  which  then  and  there  by  common  confent  of 
c  the  faid  parliament  fhall  be  ordered,'  Sec.  e 

By  the  ftrain  of  the  Remonftrance  f  of  the  Commons 
of  England  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  republican 

times, 


8  Brady,  lit.  356,  et  pan".  b  Rap.  it.  722. 

c  Parl.  Hist.  xiv.  474.  d  Ibid.  ix.  125. 

e  Ibid.  xx.  292.        f  Sommers's  Tracts,  vi.  256. 
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times,  we  fee  how  this  matter  appeared  to  our  ances- 
tors of  laft  century. 

4  We  mull  defire  you  to  call  to  your  remembrance, 

*  that  we  are  ftill  the  body  of  the  commons  of  England, 
j  you  but  the  reprefentatives ;  that  we  have  not  fo  dele- 

*  gated  the  power  to  you,  as  to  make  you  the  gover- 

*  nors  of  us  and  our  eftates.    You  are  in  truth  but  our 

*  procurators  to  fpeak  for  us  in  the  great  council.  That 

*  of  right  we  ought  to  have  accefs  to  thofe,  whom  we 

*  have  thus  chofen,  and  to  the  boufe,  as  there  mall  be 

*  eaufe  to  impart  our  defire s  to  you,  and  you  ought  not 

*  to  refufe  us.  That  by  involving  our  votes  in  yours, 
4  we  had  no  purpofe  to  make  you  perpetual  diclators? 

Members  of  parliament,  fays  the  excellent  Sidney  a, 
do  not  act  by  a  power  derived  from  kings,  but  from 
thofe  who  choofe  them.  And  thofe,  who  give  power  r 
do  not  give  an  unreferved  power.  Members  of  par- 
liament are  therefore  accountable  to  their  conftituents. 
It  is  true,  the  conftituents  do  not  call  them  to  an 
account,  otherwife  than  by  not  electing  them  again, 
if  they  have  difapproved  of  their  conduct.  [This 
proves  in  fact  a  very  inadequate  punifhment,  becaufe 
the  right  of  election  comes  fo  feldom  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  becaufe  (in  all,  but  the  prefent  incor- 
rupt times)  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  members 
have  been  impofed  upon  their  conftituents  by  power  or 
by  bribery. 1    c  Many  members,  he  fays  afterwards  t>, 

*  in  all  ages,  and  fometimes  the  whole  body  of  the 

*  commons,  have  refufed  to  vote,  till  they  confulted 

*  thofe  who  fent  them.  The  houfes  have  been  often 
€  adjourned,  to  give  them  time  to  do  this  ;  and  if  this 

*  were  done  more  frequently,  or  if  towns,  cities,  and 

*  counties,  had  on  fome  occafions,  given  inftructions 


*  to 


*  Disc.  Gov.  423. 
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<  to  their  deputies,  matters  would  probably  have  gone! 

<  better  in  parliament  than  they  have  often  done.' 
That  ftern  old  patriot,  in  his  XLIVth  feci:.  a  over- 
throws the  doctrine  of  abfolute  power  delegated  to  the/ 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  by  their  conftitu- 
ents.  He  confiders  members  of  parliament  as  the? 
fervants  of  the  public.  4  I  take,  fays  he,  what  fer- 
f  vant  I  pleafe,  and  when  I  have  taken  him,  I  mutt, 
«  according  to  this  doctrine,  fuffer  him  to  do  what 
«  he  pleafes.  But  from  whence  mould  this  neceflity 
\  arife  ?  Why  may  I  not  take  one  to  be  my  groom, 
«  another  to  be  my  cook,  and  keep  them  both  to  the 
«  offices,  for  which  I  took  them  ?  And  if  I  am  free^ 
«  in  my  private  capacity,  to  regulate  my  particular 

*  affairs  according  to  my  own  difcretion,  and  to  allot 

*  to  each  fervant  his  proper  wrork,  why  have  not  1^ 

<  with  my  aflbciates  the  freemen  of  England,  the  like 
«  liberty  of  directing  and  limiting  the  powers  of  the 

*  fervants  we  employ  in  cur  public  affairs  r 

Milton  and  Locke  bring  very  fubflantial  arguments 
for  calling  even  kings,  with  all  their  facred  majefty,' 
their  jure  divino,  and  their  impeccability  (  kings  can 
do  no  wrong)  to  account,  if  they  govern  in  any  man- 
ner inconfiftent  with  the  good  of  the  people.  How 
much  more  lords,  or  commons,  who  have  never  even 
challenged  to  them/elves  any  divine  attributes  ?  Jam. 
I.  owned  himfelf  to  be  the  great  fervant  of  the  ftate. 

8  Who,  fays  Locke*  mall  be  judge,  whether  his 

<  truftee,  or  his  deputy'  [are  not  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  trujlees  and  deputies  in  the  ftricteft 
fenfe  of  the  word?]  c  atfrs  well,  and  according  to 
\  the  truft  repofed  in  him,  but  he,  who  deputes  him, 
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t  and  muft,  by  having  deputed  him,  have  ftill  power 
f  to  difcard  him,  when  he  fails  in  his  truft  ?  If  this 
«  be  reafon  in  particular  cafes  of  private  men,  why 
*  fhould  it  be  otherwife  in  cafes  of  the  greateft  moment* 
c  where  the  welfare  of  millions  is  concerned  J* 

The  qualifications  of  a  member  of  parliament* 
according  to  the  author  of  an  excellent  tradl  pub- 
Jifhed  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  intituled* 
Reasons  for  annual  Parliaments,  are  fenfe, 
courage,  and  integrity.  By  fenfe,  he  means  chiefly 
knowledge  of  the  interefts  of  England  (though  claffi- 
cal  learning  and  fluency  in  haranguing  are  in  our 
times  eflentially  neceflary)  commerce,  manufactures, 
liberty,  fecurities  and  violations  of  the  people,  and 
redrefs ;  refources  for  war  and  peace,  and  connections 
with  other  ftates,  balance  of  power,  &c.  Courage 
againft  the  encroachments  of  a  court,  againft  folici- 
tations,  places,  preferments,  threats,  cabals,  &c. 
Integrity  not  merely  to  the  whigs,  or  to  the  minority, 
but  to  the  nation.  No  man  ought  to  be  do/en,  that 
will  not  receive  injlruftion.  There  are  no  counties 
and  few  towns  that  do  not  underftand  the  intereft  of 
their  country  enough  to  give  general  inftru&ions. 
c  You  have  a  right  to  inftrucl:  your  members.    It  was 

*  the  cuftom  formerly  to  inftrucl:  all  the  members* 

*  and  the  nature  of  deputation  mews  that  the  cut* 

*  torn  was  well  grounded  V  N.  B.  This  was  written 
1702,  when  the  people  were  not  fo  knowing,  and 
confequently  not  fo  well  qualified  for  inftructing,  as 
now.  He  infifts,  that  parliament  be  inftructed  to  pro- 
mote a  militia,  and  to  encourage  the  ufe  of  firelocks 
among  the  populace,  to  increafe  the  navy,  and  reduce 
Our  wars  to  naval  wholly. 

Vol.  L  O  «  I  have 
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«  I  have  met,  fays  queen  Anne,  with  fo  many  cx- 
«  preffions  of  joy  and  fatisfa&ion  in  all  the  counties 
«  through  which  I  have  had  occafion  to  pafs,  that  I 

•  cannot  but  look  upon  them,  as  true  meafures  of  the 
«  duty  and  affection  of  all  my  fubjeasV  Queen  Ann? 
thought  the  fenfe  of  the  people  might  be  coined 
ctherwife  than  from  parliament.  The  commons  an- 
swered, 6  It  is  great  condefcenfion  in  your  majefty  to 

•  take  notice  in  fo  public  a  manner  of  the  expreflions 
«  of  joy  and  fatisfaaion,'  Sec.  b  Thus  we  fpoil  our 
kings  and  queens.  It  was  not  the  leaf}  condefcenfion. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  fovereign  to  pay  the  moft  pro- 
found the  moft  /acred  attention  to  the  fenfe  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  whofe  benefit  alone  he  is  endowed  with  power. 

The  collectors  of  the  debates  of  the  commons  hold 
it  to  be  fcarce  a  difputable  point,  6  Whether  the  repre- 
«  fentatives  of  a  people  are  accountable  to  their  con- 
«  ftituents,  or  whether  it  ought  to  be  deemed  an  offence 
■  to  lay  the  proceedings  of  our  reprefentatives  before 
•  thofe  whom  they  reprefent  c.' 

«  I  hope,  your  indulgence  to  an  old  fervani  will 
«  pardon  this  omiffion  fays  Mr.  Cooke,  member  for 
Middle/ex,  in  his  addrefs  to  the  electors,  March  26, 
1768.  What  fort  of  a  fervani  muft  he  be,  who  is 
not  refponfible  to  his  mafter  ? 

<  If  parliament'  (fays  Sir  J.  Barnard  m  the  debate 
on  the  convention,  A.  D.  1739.)  '  mould  begin  to 
«  refufe  giving  fatisfaclion  to  the  people,  the  people 
•  will  begin  to  refufe  putting  any  confidence  in  par- 
<  liainents ;  and  if  this  mould  ever  come  to  be  the 
«  cafe,  they  [parliaments]  not  only  may,  but  they 
«  ought  to  be  laid  afide.    I  do  not  know  that  the  cha- 

«  racier 
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f  rafter  of  parliament  ever  received  a  deeper  ftab  than 

*  it  did  at  the  feeming  approbation  of  the  convention 

*  in  laft  feffions  of  parliament  j  and  if  we  fhould  in 

*  this  fo  far  fcreen  the  contrivers  of  that  .convention  as 
c  to  refufe  to  let  the  people  know  whether  they  were 
S  to  blame  or  not  -}  I  fay,  if  we  fhould  do  this  now, 
c  that  the  chief  argument  advanced  laft  year  in  favour 

*  of  that  convention  appears  to  have  been  without  foun- 

*  dation,  it  will,  I  fear,  be  a  mortal  blow  V 

We  find  in  our  hiftories  nothing  more  frequent 
than  inftru£tions  from  conftituent  bodies  to  their 
reprefentatives  in  parliament,  which  fhews,  that  the 
people  (whofe  opinion,  indeed,  in  modern  times,  is 
little  regarded  by  their  governors,  whereas  it  ought 
to  be  followed  implicitly)  think  they  have  a  right  to 
inftru&,  and  that  their  reprefentatives  ought  to  regard 
their  inftruclions. 

The  city  of  London  fent  inftru&ions  to  her  mem- 
bers, 33  Cb,  II.  requiring  them  to  infift  on  the  paf- 
fmg  of  the  exclufion-bill.  And  Sir  Rob.  Clayton  gav« 
it  as  one  reafon  in  his  fpeech  on  that  occafion,  That 
his  duty  to  his  ele&ors  obliged  him  to  vote  for  the  bill  b. 

?  In  many  places,  it  was  given,  as  an  injlruclion  to 
«  members  [at  the  election  in  1681]  to  ftick  to  the 

*  exclufion  c.'  And  fee  the  judicious  inftru&ions  by 
the  borough  of  Southward,  J.  D.  1701,  on  the 
treachery  of  the  French  king  d.  Many  places  inftru&ed 
their  members,  A.  D.  1714,  particularly  London.  «  We 
4  defire  and  expecl  that  you  will  enquire  by  whofe 

*  counfel,  &c.  the  feparate  peace  was  made  e.' 

O  2  See 
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See  the  very  judicious  inftructions  given  by  the 
citizens  of  London  to  their  members,  A.  D.  1741, 
againft  ftandir.g  armies  ;  extenfion  of  excife  laws  ;  fep- 
terniai  parliaments  ;  placemen  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons;  recommending  ftrict  enquiry  into  the  expen- 
diture of  public  monies  ;  cautioning  againft  a  difho- 
nourable  peace  with  Spain,  &e.  The  preamble  runs 
as  follows  ;    '  We  the  citizens  of  London  who  have 

*  cheerfullv  elected  you  to  ferae  us  in  parliament,  and 
«  thereby  committed  to  your  trufi  the  fafety,  liberty, 

*  property,  and  privileges  of  ourfelves  and  pofterity, 

*  think  it  our  duty,  as  it  is  our  undoubted  right,  to 
'  acquaint  you  with  what  we  defire  and  expeel  from 
■  vou  in  discharge  of  the  great  truft  we  repofe  in  you, 
«  and  what  we  take  to  be  your  duty  as  our  reprefenta- 
<  rives,'  &c.  a 

There  were  fent  up  inftructions  from  all  parts,  in 
the  fame  year,  for  an  effectual  place  and  penfion-bill, 
and  for  fiiort  parliaments,  and  againft  a  ftanding  army, 
-and  all  needlefs  expences,  by  which  taxes  were  in- 
creased b. 

In  the  year  1742,  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation 
of  London  inftrucled  their  members  c  (on  occafion  of  a 
difappointment  from  fome  pretended  patriots)  requir- 
ing their  faithful  attention  to  the  profecution  of  what- 
ever might  give  hopes  of  redrefs.  Thefe  inftructions 
were  followed  by  others  to  the  fame  purpefe  from 
Wejlminjter,  BriftoU  Edinburgh,  York,  Worcejler,  and 
other  places. 

The  city  of  London  inflruRed  their  reprefentatives, 
A.  £>.  1769,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  all  attempts  to 

the 
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the  difadvantage  of  tryal  by  jury;  to  watch  over  the 
©bfervance  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act ;  the  application 
of  the  public  money  to  bribery  or  electioneering ;  to 
oppofe  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  conftruclive  treafons, 
the  garbling  of  petitions,  and  turning  them  into  accu- 
fations  ;  the  ufe  of  military  force  on  pretence  of  keep- 
ing the  peace  3  to  oppofe  the  indifcriminate  demands 
of  minifters  on  pretence  of  paying  civil  lift  debts  ;  to 
promote  an  effectual  place-bill  j  to  propofe  laws  for 
preventing  the  influence  of  peers  in  elections,  and  for 
fubje&ing  the  candidate,  as  well  as  the  elector,  to  the 
bribery-oath  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  fhort  par- 
liaments and  election  by  ballot,  &c.  a 

*  The  injlrucl'ions  of '  your  conftituents*  {fays  a  fenfible 
writer  b)  6  you  fliould  always  be  ready  to  obey.  But 

*  you  have  inverted  the  maxim  of  the  Gofpel,  and 

*  made  the  fervants  greater  than  their  mafters.  You, 
«  who  are  only  deputies  and  faflors,  have  ufurped  a 
«  power  not   only  fuperior    to  your   creators^  but 

*  deftrudtive  of  the  very  rights,  by  which  they  exift 

*  as  freemen,  and  by  which  you  yourfelves  exift  as 
1  reprefentatives.    In  the  gulf  of  your  privilege  you 

*  have  fwallowed  up  the  birthright  of  the  people, 
c  who  are  ultimately   paramount   to  all  the  three 

*  branches  of  the  legiflature.'  [Of  as  much  more 
confequence,  he  might  have  faid,  (allowing  for  dif- 
ference in  property)  as  12  millions  are  more  in  num- 
ber than  800  individuals.]  c  Had  you  been  as  tenacious 

*  of  your  duty,  as  of  your  intereji,  you  would  have  firft 

*  provided  for  the  fafety  of  the  people's  rights,  and 

*  then  entered  upon  a  difcuffion  of  your  own  pri- 

*  vilege.' 

O  3  Mr- 
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Mr.  Beckford,  late  lord  mayor  of  London,  feems  to 
have  had  a  proper  notion  of  inftru&ions,  viz.  That 
they  are  to  be  followed  implicitly,  after  the  member 
has  refpe&fully  given  his  conftituents  his  opinion  of 
them.    *  Far  be  it  from  me,  fays  he,  to  oppofe  my 

*  judgment  to  that  of  6000  of  my  fellow  citizens  a.' 

f  I  ever  thought  myfelf  happy*  (fays  Sir  Ellis  Cun^ 
life,  in  his  letter   to  the  mayor  of  Liverpool)  8  in 

*  obeying  all  the  commands  of  my  conftituents,  whether 
f  of  a  public  or  private  nature  [defiling,  on  account 
Of  illnefs,  to  be  excufed  ferving  any  longer  in  parlia- 
ment b.] 

*  I  cannot  think  it  confiftent  with  the  honour  and 

<  dignity  of  this  houfe,'  (fays  Mr.  Plainer  in  the  debate 
on  the  Spanijh  war,  A.  D.  1738.)  '  to  give  people  with- 

*  out  doors  any  madow  of  reafon  for  fufpe&ing,  that 
«  the  refolutions  of  this  houfe  are  dictated  by  our 

*  minifters  of  ftate  ;  for,  in  all  our  refolutions,  we 

<  ought  to  fpeak  our  own  frnfe,  the  fenfe  of  thofe  we 

*  reprefent,  the  fenfe  of  the  nation,  and  not  the  fenfe 
f  of  minifters  V 

When  king  William,  A.  D.  1694,  refufed  the  royal 
aflent  to  the  famous  bill  for  free  and  impartial  proceed- 
ings in  parliament,  the  commons  remonftrated,  and 
the  committee  propofed,  among  other  particulars,  to 
addrefs  the  following  to  his  majefty :  <  We  beg,  Sir, 

<  you  will  be  pleafed  to  confider  us  as  answerable 
«  to  those  WE  represent.  And  it  is  from  your 
«  goodnefs  we  muft  expec~t  arguments  to  foften  to  them 
«  in  fome  meagre  the  neceffary  hardfhips  they  are 

<  forced  to  undergo  in  this  prefent  conjundure  V 
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CHAP.  III. 

Arguments  for  Refponfibility  of  Members  to  the 
People. 

IN  the  debate  upon  the  motion  for  repealing  th« 
feptennial  a&,  A.  D.  1734,  Sir  W.  Wyndham 
oppofed  Sir  W+  Younge^  who  had  endeavoured  to 
depreciate  the  necefiity  of  refponfibility. 

«  The  gentleman  [meaning  Sir  William"]  faid,  that 

*  we  were  to  have  no  dependence  upon  our  conjlituents  ; 
«  he  went  further ;  he  faid  it  was  a  dangerous  depen- 
c  dance ;  nay,  he  went  further  ftill,  and  faid  it  was 
c  more  dangerous  than  a  depend ance  on  the  crown. 

*  This  my  worthy  friend  took  notice  of,  and,  with 

*  his  ufual  modefty,  called  it  a  new  doctrine.    It  is, 

*  Sir,  not  only  a  new  doctrine,  but  is  the  moft  mon- 

*  ftrous,  the  moft  flavifh  doctrine  was  ever  heard  ;  and 

*  fuch  a  doctrine  as  I  hope  no  man  will  ever  dare  to 
«  fupport  within  thefe  walls.    I  am  perfuaded,  Sir, 

*  the  learned  gentleman  did  not  mean  what  the  words 
e  he  happened  to  make  ufe  of  may  feem  to  import;  for 

*  though  the  people  of  a  county,  city,  or  borough, 
«  may  be  mifled,  and  may  be  induced  to  give  inftruc- 
«  tions  which  are  contrary  to  the  true  intereft  of  their 
c  country,  yet  I  hope  he  will  allow,  that  in  times 
f  paft  the  crown  has  been  oftener  mifled  ;  and  confe- 
e  quently  we  muft  conclude  that  it  is  more  apt  to  be 
«  mifled  in  time  to  come  than  we  can  fuppofe  the  peo- 

*  pie  to  be  V 

Though  it  fhould  be  affirmed,  that  a  member  of  par- 
liament is  not  refponfible  to  his  own  conflituents,  yet 
it  would  be  ftrange  to  aflert,  that  all  the  members  may 
neglect  the  remonftrance  of  all  the  conflituents  in 
O  4  England; 
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England:  to  the  fame  purpofe.  In  that  cafe,  the  mem- 
bers could  not  be  faid  to  be  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
of  England,  but  muft  be  confidered  as  a  fet  of  abfolute 
defpots,  acting  for  their  own  private  intereft.  But 
this  is  inconfiftent  with  the  very  idea  of  eleclion,  or  of 
delegated  power.  And  if  one  member  is  not  refponfi- 
ble, neither  is  another.  If  one  is  refponfible,  all  are. 
If  revolution-principles  are  juftifiable,  that  is,  if  the 
people  may  take  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  a  king,  or 
government,  when  they  abufe  it,  it  follows,  that  the 
king  and  government  are  in  all  cafes  refponfible  to  the 
people,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  people  can  at  any  time 
change  the  government.  This  is  not  denying  the  danger 
and  trouble  of  revolutions,  nor  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining what  is  the  fenfe  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
But  if  members  of  parliament  are  not  obliged  to  regard 
inftruelions  from  their  conftituents,  what  is  to  become 
of  a  poor  town,  or  country-place,  unable  to  bear  a  tax 
no  v/ay  grievous  to  other  wealthier  places  ?  The  houfe 
receives  no  petitions  upon  money-bills ;  becaufe  every 
place  either  fends  a  member  or  members  of  its  own, 
or  is  reprefented  by  the  county-members.  But,  if  the 
houfe  is  neither  to  be  informed  by  petition  nor  by 
jfruclion,  how  is  it  to  be  informed  ?  This  leaves  an 
open  dcor  for  the  moft  cruel  oppreflion. 

Lord  Coke  fays,  4  It  is  the  cuftom  of  parliament 

*  when  ^ny  new  device  is  moved  for  in  parliament  on 

*  the  king's  behalf  for  his  aid,  or  the  like,'  [as  a  little 
demand  of  half  a  million  to  pay  civil-lift  debts]  c  that 

*  the  commons  may  ar-nver,  They  dare  not  agree  to  it 

*  without  conference  with  their  countries?  He  gives 
an  inflan^e  of  this  9  Edw.  III.  which  is  applied  by 
Mr.  Pulteney  in  the  debate  on  the  excife-fcheme, 
J.  D.  1733.  And  Mr.  Pulteney  adds,  that  the  ab- 
horrence inewn  by  the  people  againft  that  fchemej  was 
a  fufRcient  reafon  for  rejecting  it. 
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So  far  from  queftioning  the  refponfibility  of  members, 
I  fhould  think  it  reafonable  and  proper  to  demand  an 
oath  of  the  members  at  their  taking  their  feats,  befides 
the  ufual  oaths ;  I  mean  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  their 
conftituents,  by  which  they  mould  declare  before  God 
and  men,  that  they  come  into  the  houfe  by  the  free  and 
uninfluenced  choice  of  a  true  majority  of  thofe,  who  by 
law  have  the  right  of  choice  ;  and  that  they  will,  in  all 
their  fpeeches  and  votes,  faithfully  and  zealoufly  purfue 
their  country's  good,  in  fpite  of  all  temptation  to  the 
contrary.  The  moft  incorrupt  parliament  ought  not 
to  refufe  giving  their  conftituents  all  the  fecurity  in 
their  power.  An  honeft  man  does  not  refufe  to  give 
his  bond.  The  moft  virtuous  are  the  moft  defirous 
of  avoiding  fufpicion,  and  the  moft  anxious  about 
Handing  in  a  clear  light  before  the  world. 

No  fingle  man,  or  fet  of  men,  ought"  to  be  trufted 
with  power  without  account  to  the  people,  the  original 
proprietors  of  power.  <  There  is  not  upon  earth* 
(fays  the  excellent  Gordon)  «  a  nation,  which  having 
«  had  unaccountable  magiftrates,  has  not  felt  them  to 

*  be  crying  and  confuming  mifchiefs.  In  truth,  where 
«  they  are  moft  limited,  it  has  been  often  as  much  as 

*  a  whole  people  could  do  to  reftrain  them  to  their 

*  truft,  and  to  keep  them  from  violence  ;  and  fuch  fre- 

*  quently  has  been  their  propenfity  to  be  lawlefs,  that 

*  nothing  but  a  violent  death  could  cure  them  of  their 
\  violence«  This  evil  has  its  root  in  human  nature; 
f  men  will  never  think  they  have  enough,  whilft  they 

*  can  take  more ;  nor  be  content  with  a  part,  when 

*  they  can  feize  the  whole  V 

The  hiftory  of  mankind  for  two  or  three  thoufand 
years  backwards  (which  is  as  far  backwards  as  hiftory 
goes)  is  a  ferman  upon  this  text,  Nothing  more  dan- 

-   i£rout 
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gerous  than  power  without  refponftbilhy.  But  the 
[pedes  refembles  an  individual.  As  the  father's  expe- 
rience <3oes  not  make  the  fori  wifer,  fo  neither  does  the 
fciftory  of  the  fufferings  of  former  generations  teach 
the  fucceeding  to  fecure  themfelves  againft  the  mifchiefs 
of  unaccountable  power. 

'  When  we  elecl:  perfons  to  reprefent  us  in  parlia- 
«  ment  (fays  a  judicious  writer  a)  we  mutt  not  be  fup- 
«  pofed  to  depart  from  the  fmalleft  right  which  we 

<  have  depofited  with  them.    We  make  a  lodgment,  not 

*  a  gift ;  we  entrujl,  but  part  with  nothing.  And, 
«  were  it  poffible,  that  they  mould  attempt  to  deftroy 
«  that  conftitution  which  we  had  appointed  them  to 

*  maintain,  they  can  no  more  be  held  in  the  rank  of 
«  representatives  than  a  fa&or,  turned  pirate,  can  con- 

<  tinue  to  be  called  the  faaor  of  thofe  merchants  whofe 

<  goods  he  had  plundered,  and  whofe  confidence  he  had 

<  betrayed.     The  men,  whom  we  thus  depute  to 

<  parliament,  are  not  the  bare  likenefs  or  reflexion  of 

*  us  their  conftituents  ;  they  adually  contain  our 
c  jokers  and  privileges,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  very 
«  perfons  of  the  people  they  reprefent.  We  are  the 
<■  p  .rliament  in  them  ;  we  fpeak  and  a&  by  them. 

<  We  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  know  what  they  ar faying 
4  and  doing.    And  mould  they  contradia  our  fenfe,  or 

<  fwerve  from  our  interefts,  we  have  a  right  to  remon- 

<  Urate,  inform,  and  direa  them.  Bv  which  means, 
«  we  become  the  regulators  of  our  own  condua,  and 

<  the  inftituiors  of  our  own  laws,  and  nothing  material 

<  can  be  done  bui  by  our  authority  and  confent/ 

The  tyranny  of  the  Eaft  India  governors5,  who,  on 
account  of  the  diftance  of  their  fituation  from  the  feat 
of  government,  think  themfelves  in  a  manner  out  of 


*  Lond.  Mag.  Jan.  1760,  p.  33. 

*  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  x.  i^. 
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its  reach ;  mews  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trufl  power 
without  refponfibility. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  wife  j  uftices  of  TVeftminfter  gave 
for  one  night  a  difcretionary  power  to  the  conftables 
%o  apprehend  and  fecure  all  ftreet-walking  women. 
What  was  the  confequence  ?  Thofe  imperious  brutes 
took  up  a  number  of  induftrious  wafher-women  going 
to  their  bufinefs  before  day-light,  crammed  them  into 
a  place  of  confinement  like  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta, 
in  which  one,  or  more,  were  fairly  fuffbcated,  and 
found  dead  next  morning. 

See  a  Britijh  houfe  of  commons  plundering  the  people 
of  above  half  a  million  to  pay  court-debts,  A.  D.  1773, 
at  the  fame  time  examining  with  great  feverity  into  the 
plunder ings  committed  in  Afia  by  the  Eajl  India  com- 
pany's fervants ;  the  accufers  and  the  accufed  alike 
guilty,  becaufe  alike  fecure,  as  they  imagined,  from 
queftion.  Thus  the  poet  of  nature  reprefents  lady 
Macbeth  encouraging  her  hufband  to  murder  his  fove- 
reign  under  his  own  roof,  by  the  confideration,  that 
there  was  no  body  who  dared  to  call  them  to  account. 

In  other  countries,  we  find  a  connexion  held  be- 
tween reprefentation  and  refponfibility. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people,  in  the  times  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Rome,  had  no  will  of  their  own. 
They  were  the  mere  fpeaking-trumpet  of  the  people. 
.And  had  the  people  been  regularly  formed  into  dis- 
tricts, in  fuch  manner  as  to  prevent  the  corrupt  popu- 
lace of  that  great  city  from  carrying  every  point  by 
mobbing,  all  would  have  been  well. 

The  deputies  from  the  Swifs  cantons  to  the  gene- 
ral diet?  receive  inftructions  from  their  conftituents, 
and  think  themfelves  obliged  to  conform  to  them  a. 

The 
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The  procuradores,  or  members  for  Caflile,  in  the 
corte  held  at  Madrid,  in  the  beginning  of  Charles  V. 
txcufed  them  felves  from  granting  the  fupplies  he  de- 
fired,  becaufe  they  had  received  no  orders  from  their 
conjlituents-,  and  afterwards  receiving  cxprefs  orders 
not  to  do  it,  they  gave  Charles  a  flat  denial. 

The  fame  was  the  cuftom  in  France,  before  that 
country  was  enflaved.  The  general  aflemblies  being 
laid  afide,  the  fame  cuftom  is  ftill  [latter  end  of  the 
17th  century]  ufed  in  the  leffer  aflfemblies  of  the  ftates 
in  Languedoc  and  Bretagne.  The  fame  is  obferved  by 
the  deputies  of  the  cities  of  Germany  to  the  diets  a. 

The  deputies  or  members  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
when  all  France  was  like  to  be  ruined  by  the  confu- 
fions  in  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV.  were  afraid  to 
fign  a  compromife  for  reftoring  the  public  quiet,  left 
their  conjlituents  fhould  not  approve  of  the  terms  b. 
Our  deputies  are  not  afraid  to  approve  the  meafures 
of  the  court,  though  they  know  them  to  be  the  exe- 
cration of  their  conjlituents. 

Before  the  people  of  Ireland  obtained  a  limitation 
of  the  time  of  their  parliaments,  they  inftructed  their 
members,  and  many  places  went  fo  far  as  to  demand 
of  them,  before  election,  an  oath,  that  they  would 
vote  for  the  meafure  c. 

The  deputies  fent  by  each  of  the  United  Provinces 
to  the  States  General  are  refponfible  only  to  the  refpec- 
tive  provinces  which  fend  them,  and  not  to  the  States 
General d.     In  England  our  members  do  not  hold 

themfelves 


a  State  Tracts,  Time  of  K.  Will.  in.  282. 
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themfelves  refponfible  to  their  conjlituents^  but  to  the 
houfe,  and  the  houfe  to  the  prime  minijler.  Thus  the 
people,  who  ought  to  be  all,  are  nothing.  The  faga- 
cious  Dutch  have  guarded  againft  the  danger  of 
lodging  too  irrefponfible  a  power  in  the  hands  of 
their  fupreme  affembly,  or  giving  their  deputies  leave 
to  fell  them.  The  States  General  cannot,  without 
the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the  provinces  (who  are 
too  numerous  to  be  bribed)  make  peace,  nor  war, 
nor  raife  troops,  nor  make  laws  affecting  the  whole 
republic.  Nor  can  they  repeal  an  antient  ftatute  or 
regulation,  nor  elect  a  ftadtholder,  otherwife  than  at 
the  rifque  of  their  heads,  which  they  accordingly- 
hazarded  for  the  public  good,  A.  D.  1668,  when,  to 
check  the  growing  power  of  Lewis  XIV.  at  the  in- 
fiance  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  they  figned  the  triple  alliance, 
and  elected  the  prince  of  Orange  ftadtholder,  through 
fear  of  danger  from  flow  counfels  a. 

The  people  of  New  England  keep  up  the  right  of 
inftructing  their  members  b. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Unwarrantable  Privileges  ajfumed  by  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  in  confequence  of  inadequate  Repre- 
fentation,  and  too  long  Parliaments. 

IN  confequence  of  the  inadequate  ftate  of  parlia- 
mentary reprefentation,  the  houfe  of  commons 
has  alTumed  fuch  a  fuperiority  over  its  conftituents 
(and  indeed,  the  burgelTes  of  the  meaner  boroughs, 
vwho,  as  has  been  feen,  have  the  credit  of  electing  the 

majority 


a  Etat  Pres.  par  Jani$onf  i.  85,  Rap.  n.  650, 
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majority  of  the  houfe,  are  a  fet  of  very  contemptible 
people,  fcarce  capable  of  eleaing,  or  of  inftruaing) 
that,  defpifing  the  thought  of  being  anfwerable  to 
them,  they  arrogate  certain  privileges  never  granted 
by  the  people*  and  a  flume  the  power  of  protea- 
ing,  excluding,  expelling  their  own  members,  of  de- 
ciding their  own  caufes,  profecuting,  arrefting,  im- 
prifoning,  reprimanding,  and  fining  their  employers 
at  their  arbitrary  pleafure,  and  according  to  I  know 
not  what  lex  et  confuetudo  parliament*  which  tramples 
on  Magna  Charta*  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Sir  William  Jones  indeed  argues  ftrongly,  that  the 
law  of  parliament  is  the  law  of  the  land.  But  in 
the  profecution  of  Clarendon  a,  it  being  uncertain  at 
jirft,  which  way  they  mould  proceed,  precedents  were 
iearched,  and  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  reported,  that  the 
committee  had  found  '  various  proceedings  in  different 
«  parliaments.'  What  is  then  the  confuetudo  parlia- 
ment ? 

Privilege  and  pre-eminence  of  every  kind  is  invi- 
dious, and  odious  to  the  people.  Whoever  wanted 
to  excite  the  Roman  people  againft  the  fenate,  never 
failed  to  mention  the  law  forbidding  marriage  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians.  Even  where  privilege  is 
beftowed  in  confequence  of  merit*  it  is  but  awkwardly 
brooked.  '  Why  muft  Ariftides  be  honoured  with 
«  the  title  of  The  Juft,  more  than  others  ?'  faid  the 
Athenian*  and  voted  his  baniftiment  on  that  account  b. 

All  privilege  is  a  nuifance,  whofe  extent  is  unknown ; 
becaufe  the  fubjea  is  thereby  in  danger  of  falling  into 
undefigned  offence.  But  it  has  always  been  made  a  point  to 

keep 
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keep  the  extent  of  parliamentary  privilege,  prerogative; 
royal,  minifterial  power,  &c.  profound  fecrets.  Thefe 
are  the  arcana  imperii,  in  Englijb,  tricks  of  ftate.  But 
does  the  concealment  of  what  may  be  dangerous  to  the 
people,  mew,  in  government,  a  paternal  tendernefs  fo2 
the  people  ?  And  is  that  government  any  thing  better 
than  a  tyranny,  which  mews  a  want  of  paternal  ten* 
dernefs  for  the  people  ?  The  truth  is,  our  minifters 
chufe  to  fecure  a  fmall  convenience  to  themfelves  (the 
convenience  of  keeping  the  people  in  fear  of  them)  tho* 
at  the  rifque  of  great  lofs  to  the  fubjeclrs. 

*  I  would  wifli  (fays  James  I.  in  his  fpeech,  March, 

*  1609- a)  that  the  law  were  written  in  cur  vulgar 

*  tongue. — Every  fubjecl:  ought  to  underftand  the  law, 
£and,  among  other  laws,  the  parliament  law  j  c  under 

*  which  he  lives — that  the  excufe  of  ignorance  may  be 

*  taken  away  from  thofe,  who  do  not  conform  them- 
'  felves  to  them.' 

c  In  contending  for  the  privilege  of  parliament,  fays 
c  a  writer  on  general  warrants  b,  I  defire  to  be  under- 

*  flood  to  mean,  not  that  infolent  abufe  of  privilege, 
6  which  has  made  its  name  odious,  and  its  exiftence 

*  intolerable ;  by  which  members  of  parliament  have 
c  ufurped  a  power  of  making  themfelves  judges  in  their 
4  own  caufe,  and  avengers  of  their  own  quarrels ;  by 
c  which  the  courfe  of  law  and  jujlice  has  been  oh- 
c  Jlrucled,  juft  debts  with-held  from  many  an  unhappy 

*  creditor,  and  property  detained  from  its  true  inheri- 
c  tor.  I  beg  leave  to  mark  out  a  diftinclion  between  the 
c  privilege  and  the  prerogative  of  parliament,  defining 
x  the  one  to  be  the  exercifeof  a  tyrannous  and  GpprcJJive 
'}  jurifdi&ion  over  the  reft  of  the  fubje&s  j  the  other  to 

c  confifl 
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«  confift  in  that  pretention  which  fee u res  the  reprefen- 
«  tatives  of  the  people  from  the  power  of  the  crown. 
S  On  keeping  this  privilege  facred  and  inviolate  de- 
<  pends  the  freedom  of  parliament,  2nd  of  confequence 
«  the  being  of  our  conftitution.' 

The  only  ufe  of  parliamentary  privilege  from  arrefr, 
is  to  prevent  a  tyrant,  or  a  corrupt  court,  from  im- 
prifoning,  on  pretence  of  debt,  or  diftremng,  fuch 
members  as  oppofed  their  meafures.  But  this  might 
have  been  fumciently  provided  againft,  without  car- 
rying privilege  to  fuch  an  unreafonable  length,  that 
there  Ihould  be  no  time  of  the  year,  when  a  member, 
and  his  dependents,  fhould  be  obliged  to  pay  their 
debts. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  an  eminent  lawyer  in  his 
fpeech  in  parliament  %  That  the  privileges  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  houfe  of  commons  might  be  faid  to  be  thofe 
of  the  people,  if  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
had  no  inter  eft  different  from  that  of  the  people,  which 
he  affirms,  is  the  very  contrary  of  the  truth. 

Mark,  how  fublime  the  ftyle  of  the  following. 

«  Refolved  (by  the  commons,  A.  D.  1699)  That  to 
•  affert,  that  the  houfe  of  commons  have  no  power  of 
■  commitment,  but  of  their  own  members,  tends  to 
«  the  fubverfion  of  the  conftitution  of  the  houfe  of 
c  commons.* 

We  will  allow  the  houfe  of  commons  to  have  much 
higher  powers.    But  let  them  be  powers      for  a  houfe 
.  of  commons  to  have.    Every  puny  juftice  has  power 
of  commitment.  Again, 

«  Refolved,  That  to  print  or  publifh  any  books,  or 
1  libels,  refleaing  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  houfe 

*  of 
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I  of  commons,  or  of  any  member  thereof,  for,  or 
*  relating  to  his  fervice  therein,  is  a  high  violation 
c  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
c  mons.' 

This  refolution  puts  an  end  to  all  enquiry  into  the* 
behaviour  of  our  trujlees^  and  makes  it  impoilible  for  us 
to  call  them  to  account,  or  to  know,  whether  it  will 
be  fafe  to  re-elecl  them  or  not.  There  is  fomewhat 
particularly  grofs  and  mean-fpirited  in  flopping  en- 
quiry. It  always  fuggefls  the  idea  of  fomewhat,  which 
will  not  bear  enquiring  into.  "  I  care  not,  fays. the. 
honeft  old  philofopher,  if  there  were  a  window  in 
my  breaft,  that  any  body  might  look  in  and  fee  what 
is  paffing  in  my  thoughts."  Felony,  breach  of  the 
peace*  and  treafon,  deprive  a  member  of  his  privilege51. 
And  the  commons  lately  gave  up  privilege  in  cafe  of 
feditious  libels.  Thus  we  fee  them  magnifying  privi- 
lege againft  the  people,  and  lowering  it  in  fervile  com- 
plaifance  to  the  court ;  directly  contrary  to  what  the 
fpirit  cf  liberty  would  dictate. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley  obferves*  in  his  fpeech,  A.  D.  1699, 
that  when  complaint  was  made,  that  great  part  of  the 
revenue  remained  unaccounted  for^  in  the  hands  o( 
the  receivers,  a  member  anfwered,  It  could  not  be 
helped  5  for  that  thofe  receivers  were  members,  and 
Hood  upon  their  privilege  b.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
that  they  mould  ;  fince  every  100,000/.  of  the  pub* 
lick  money  kept  back,  yields  4000  /.  a  year  intereft  ; 
and  a  great  officer  of  the  ftate*  whofe  department  lies- 
among  the  finances,  may  keep  in  his  own  hands  many 
fuch  fums  for  many  years*    But  this  is  pocketing  what 

Vol.  I.  P  belongs 
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belongs  to  the  public,  and  is  as  honeft  as  it  would  be 
to  fteal  fixpence  a-piece  out  of  100,000  pockets. 

There  feems  to  be  a  final  1  inconfiftency  between  the* 
qjualification  act  and  the  privilege  of  members  againft 
arreft  for  debt.    The  former  fays,  No  man  (hall  be 
member  for  a  county,  if  he  has  not  600/.  a  year 
clear,  nor  for  a  city  or  borough,,  unlefs  he  has  300  /. 
But  the  privilege  fuppofes,  that  a  member  may  be 
unable  to  pay  his  debts ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  provides 
againft  his  being  arrefted,  to  the  great  inconvenience 
and  lofs  of  thofe,  who  have  trufted  members.  Now, 
if  it  be  improper  that  a  needy  man  be  a  member  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  why  muft  this  needy  man  be  pri- 
vileged againft  arrefts?   Why  mould  not  the  bailiffs, 
have  him,  and  another  be  elected  in  his  room  ?   If  it 
be  faid,  the  arreft  may  be  litigious  ;  'it  may  be  the 
contrivance  of  a  villainous  minifter,.  to  put  a  friend  to 
liberty  out  of  the  way  on  a  critical  occafion  ;  the 
anfwer  is  fliort.    Let  the  houfe  of  commons  bail  the 
arrefted  member,  if  they  underftand  this  to  be  the 
cafe ;  if  not,  let  him  be  given  up  to  his  creditors.. 
This  would  eq.ually  fecure  the  member  againft  minifte- 
rial  tricks,  and  the  creditor  againft  abufe  of  privilege. 
It  is  criminal  in  any  man  to  contract  debts,  which  it 
Is  improbable  he  fhould  ever  be  able  to  pay.    It  is  cri- 
minal to  protect  fuch  a  debtor.    Which  doctrine,  b^ 
the  way,  condemns  all  our  too  daring  merchants, 
bankers,  &c.  who  take  whatever  credit  they  can  have 
in  confequence  of  the  too  eafy  credulity  of  mankind,, 
and  extend  their  adventures,  by  which  only  them- 
felves  can  be  gainers,  at  the  peril  of  hundreds,  who 
may  be  undone  by  them.    But  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, a  legiflator,  ought  not  to  be  fuppofed  capable 
of  ever  coming  into  fuch  circumftances,  as  to  be  liable 
to  arreft  for  a  juft  debt  y  or  if  he  does,  he  ought  to  be-- 

.  left 
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left  to  the  fame  law  with  other  bankrupts.  Where 
then  is  the  honeft  ufe  of  this  parliamentary  fcreen  ?  For 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  privilege  fcreens  a  member  40 
days  before  and  40  days  after  the  fitting  of  the  houfe* 
againft  arreft  for  the  moft  juji  debt,  and  for  all  forts 
of  offences,  that  do  not  come  up  to  felony,  breach  of 
the  peace,  treafon,  or  feditious  libels. 

A,  D,  154I5  the  commons  begun  privileging  from 
arreft  for  debt  by  writ  from  the  fpeaker.  In  former 
times,  it  was  done  by  writ  from  the  chancellor  a. 

It  is  plain,  that  all  the  privileges  affumed  by  mem- 
bers of  parliament  are  not  neceflary  for  the  public  fer- 
vice,  whatever  they  may  be  for  their  pride  j  for  they 
have  often  been  difpenfed  with.  An  act  was  made* 
A.  D.  1641,  for  laying  down  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment for  a  fellion,  becaufe  the  citizens  complained 
that  they  loft  money  by  them  b. 

The  freemen  and  citizens  of  London,  in  their  peti- 
tion to  parliament,  A.  D.  1646,  complain  of  many 
members,  who  ftand  upon  privilege,  and  refufe  to  pay 
their  debts  c. 

An  order  was  made,  A,  D.  1647,  that  no  perfons 
under  authority  of  parliament,  but  the  members,  lhall 
have  protection  or  immunity  by  reafon  of  privilege, 
nor  any  member  be  free  from  action  or  profecution, 
but  obliged  to  anfwer.  Only  their  perfons  not  liable 
to  arreft  d. 

In  the  year  1647,  the  commons  ordered,  that  from 
January  20th  of  that  year,  none  but  members  fhould, 
during  that  feffion,  have  protection  by  privilege  of  the 
houfe,  in  any  fuitj  and  that  the  eftates  of  members  be 
P  2  liable 
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liable  for  debt,  fcfr.  And  the  fame  year,  the  peers- 
gave  up  thofe  lords,  who  by  reafon  of  their  offences, 
had  not  liberty  to  fit  in  parliament,  to  be  profecuted 
by  fuits  of  law,  and  likewife  their  attendants,  as  if 
there  were  no  parliament  a. 

Privilege  of  members,  as  to  perfon  and  eftate,  was 
taken  off,  A.  D.  1649  b. 

The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons,  A,  D. 
3646,  complained  to  parliament,  that  many  were 
fufferers  by  protection  of  privilege  ;  they  complained 
of  jealoufies  fomented  between  parliament  and  city, 
and  their  mayor  fufpcnded  ;  defire  that  the  debts  du« 
by  parliament  to  the  city  may  be  put  in  courfe  of  pay- 
ment c.  The  Lords  anfwer  with  great  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  important  fervices  of  the  city,  which 
they  promife  never  to  forget ;  and  to  do  every 
thing  in  their  power  for  redreffing  the  complaints  of 
the  citizens,  and  particularly  of  the  lord  mayor,  of 
whom  they  fpeak  very  highly.  Commons  give  it  a 
very  cold  reception.  Ludlow  >  in  his  Memoirs,  calls 
-the  petition  an  infolent  addrefs,  and  the  commons' 
anfwer,  A  declaration  that  they  would  preferve  their 
authority  and  not  be  dictated  to. 

A  {landing  order  of  the  houfe  was  publifhed,  A,  D* 
1739,  againft  members  giving  protections  d. 

The  commons,  A.  D.  1678,  put  a  ftop  to  all  pro- 
tections granted  by  members  to  any  but  menial  fer- 
vants  actually  in  fervice.  A  great  grievance  by  abufer 
jof  privilege  c. 

A  good  act  was  made,  A.  D.  1701,  for  explaining 
parliamentary  privilege,  which  was  a  great  nuifance, 
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obftruding  the  courfe  of  juftice,  and  preventing  the 
demand  of  juft  debts  from  year  to  year  ;  for  the  fef- 
fions  of  parliament  being  prorogued  from  period  to 
period,  the  whole  year  round  v/as  a  time  of  privilege. 
So  natural  is  it  to  overftretch  power  in  our  own  favour. 
Dodderidge  traces  privilege  for  the  fervants  of  members 
back  to  8  Hen.  VI.  a 

A.  D.  I  joy,  Afgill*  a  member,  was  in  debt.  His  cre- 
ditors petitioned  the  houfe,  that  he  may  not  be  defended 
by  privilege  from  paying  a  juft  debt.  It  happened 
that  Afgill  had  written  a  filly  pamphlet  about  the  pof- 
lability  of  going  to  heaven  without  dying.  The  houfe 
took  the  opportunity  of  this  pamphlet  to  expel  him, 
on  the  ftatute  of  blafphemy,  I  fuppofe,  without  either 
violatino-  privilege,  or  fcreening  a  bad  man  from  pay- 
ing his  juft  debts  b.  Why  fhould  not  all  privileges 
both  of  lords  and  commons,  be  put  on  this  footing, 
that  no  member  of  either  houfe  be  liable  to  arreft,  but 
"  with  confent  of  the  houfe,  and  the  houfe  always  to 
confent,  unlefs  when  the  caufe  is  litigious  or  unjuft  ? 

When  it  was  moved,  that  letters  of  members  go 
free  during  the  fitting  of  the  houfe,  Sir  Heneage  Finch 
faid  it  was  a  beggarly  propofal.  The  lords  left  out 
the  provifion,  and  the  commons  agreed  c. 

A.  D.  1690,  Mr.  Montague  was  charged  in  execu- 
tion for  5073/.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  elected 
member.  The  houfe  of  commons  was  puzzled, 
whether  he  could  be  received.  But  they  found  pre- 
cedents in  the  preceeding  parliament,  and  that  lord  Coke9 
Inst.  3.  affirms,  that  all  perfons  are  eligible,  except 
aliens,  minors,  and  perfons  attainted  of  treafon  or 
P  3  felony. 
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felony  a.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that 
noblemen,  clergymen,  women,  lunatics,  commifiio- 
ners  of  cuftoms,  and  feveral  other  placemen,  are  not 
eligiWe  -%  and  that  a  member  for  a  county  muft  have 
a  qualification  of  5co  /.  a  year,  and  for  a  city  or 
borough  300/.  a  year.  But  the  Scotch,  and  univer- 
fities  are  exempted  from  qualifications. 

Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  a  member,  was  imprifoned  for 
debt  in  the  time  of  Jam.  I.  The  ferjeant  at  arms 
was  fent  to  the  Fleet  by  the  houfe  to  demand  him. 
The  warden  refufes.  The  commons  fend  for  the 
warden,  and  commit  him  to  the  Tower.  A  difpute 
arofe,  whether  the  houfe's  imprifoning  the  warden, 
could  indemnify  him,  in  cafe  of  his  pri Toner's  efcap- 
ing,  during  his  abfence.  Some  propofed  to  fend,  and 
break  open  the  prifon,  and  bring  away  Sir  Thomas  by 
force.  [A  whimfical  application,  furely,  of  legijla- 
the  power.]  The  fpeaker  overruled  this  motion; 
telling  the  houfe,  that  it  would  be  actionable.  Af- 
ter  much  debating,  they  fent  for  the  wardep  again, 
and  put  him  into  the  dungeon  called  Little  eafe. 
The  warden  offers  to  releafe  Sir  Thomas  if  two 
members  will  be  fecurity  for  the  debt.  The  houfe 
refufes.  At  laft  they  privately  defire  the  king  to 
order  the  warden,  on  his  allegiance,  to  releafe  Sir 
Thomas  b.  v  1 

Mr,  Ferrers,  member  for  Plymouth,  was  arretted 
for  debt,  A.  D.  1542,  going  to  parliament,  and 
carried  to  the  Counter.  1  he  ferjeant  of  the  commons 
was  fent  to  the  Counter  to  fetch  him.  The  people  at 
the  Counter  refilled  the  ferjeant,  who  complained  to 

the 
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the  fheriffs.  They  took  part  with  their  officers. 
The  ferjeant  returned  to  the  houfe,  and  informed 
them.  The  commons  refent  highly.  They  rofe,  and 
went  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  whom  they  related  the 
-affair.  The  lords  and  judges  declared  the  contempt 
very  atrocious,  and  referred  the  punifliment  to  the 
commons,  who  returned  to  their  houfe,  and  fent  their 
ferjeant  to  the  fheriffs  with  his  mace,  without  a  writ, 
though  the  chancellor  offered  them  one.  In  the  mean 
while  the  fheriffs  refolved  to  change  their  fcheme,  and 
deliver  up  Mr.  Ferrers  to  the  ferjeant.  The  commons 
ordered  the  fheriffs  to  attend  them,  with  the  clerks 
and  officers  of  the  Counter.  They  likewife  ordered 
their  ferjeant  to  take  into  cuftody  White,  the  perfon 
who  had  arretted  him.  The  iheriffs  and  White  were 
lent  to  the  Tower,  the  clerk  of  the  Counter  to  a  place, 
In  the  fame  prifon,  called  Little  eafe,  and  the  officer, 
who  arretted  Mr.  Ferrers,  and  four  others,  to  New- 
gate, who  were  not  fet  at  liberty,  till  the  lord  mayor 
netitioned  for  them  a.  Was  this  conteft  fuitable  to 
the  dignity  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ?  A  battle 
between  the  gaolers  of  the  Counter,  and  the  reprefen- 
tatives  (fuch  they  ought  to  be)  of  the  greatejl  people 
in  Europe  ! 

It  is  notorious,  that  from  time  immemorial,  the 
houfe  of  commons  has  affumed  to  itfelf  a  power  of 
trying,  condemning,  and  punifhing,  in  cafes,  where 
itfelf  is  the  offended  party,  and  often  in  .a  very  arbi- 
trary manner,  and  without  due  regard  to  the  ftanding 
laws  of  the  land.  An  affembly  of  representatives 
elected  in  an  adequate  manner,  and  holding  their 
power  a  competent  time,  and  upon  the  foundation  of 
refponfibility  to  conftituents,  would  not  have  fallen 
into  this  error. 

P  4  The 
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The  Mirror  of  Justice  fays,  «  Parliaments 
«  were    ordered   to  hear  and   determine    all  com. 

*  plaints  of  wrongful  acts  done  by  the  king,  queen, 
f  or  their  children,  and  fome  others,  againft  whom 

*  common  right  cannot  be  had  elfewhere  V  There- 
fere  offending  fubjects  are  to  be  tried  at  law,  and  not 
by  parliament.  It  is  not  by  a  power  of  apprehending 
and  imprifoning,  that  the  dignity  of  parliament  is  to 
be  kept  up,  any  more  than  the  credit  of  religion  by 
fire  and  faggot.  On  the  contrary,  thefe  violences 
necefiarily  bring  both  into  contempt,  becaufe  they 
fuppofe,  that  they  are  not  fufficient  for  their  own  fup- 
port  without  thefe  unnatural  helps.  Let  your  religion 
be  rational,  and  your  parliament  incorrupt,  and 
they  will  defy  abufe.  Who  ever  heard  of  the  vene- 
rable court  of  Areopagus,  or  the  more  venerable  one 
of  the  Jmphiftyons,  fending  out  their  ferjeant  at  arms 
to  apprehend  the  writers  of  pamphlets  againft  them  ? 

It  feems  ftrange,  that  a  part  of  the  legijlature  lliould 
fhevv  fo  little, refpeSi  for  the  laws,  as  to  fet  up  its  own 
unknown  and  hajly  refolutions  as  a  better  rule  of  con- 
duct forjudges,  &c.  than  the  known  folemn  ads  of  the 
whole  parliament.  Yet  we  often  fee  them  doing  fo. 
Sir  Francis  Pemberton,  judge  of  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  had  over-ruled  a  plea  of  an  order  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  A.  D.  1689,  for  arrefting  certain  perfons, 
and  defended  his  proceeding;  for  that  it  was  accord- 
ing to  law  b.  Refolved,  That  the  judgments  given  by 
Pemberton,  Jones,  Sec.  are  illegal,  and  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  parliament,  and  that  a  bill  be  brought  in 
to  reverfe  thofe  judgments.  Another  cafe  of  the  fame 
kind  relating  to  a  judgment  of  the  court  of  king's 
bench  on  information  againft  Williams,  fpeaker  of  the 
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houfe  of  commons,  for  matters  done  by  order  of  the 
houfe,  was  refolved  illegal,  and  againft  the  freedom  of 
parliament,  and  that  a  bill  be  brought  in  to  reverfe  it  a. 
Pemberton  and  Jones  were  examined  again,  and  put  in 
cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms  b.  Judge  Berkely  was 
taken  off  of  his  bench  \\\WefminJler-Hall,  A.  D.  1640, 
by  the  ufher  of  the  black  rod,  to  the  great  terror  of 
his  brethren  c.  In  ihofe  days  the  houfe  of  commons 
was  venerable,  as  being  known  to  act  according  to  the 
general  fenfe  of  the  people.  Therefore  the  people  did 
not  grudge  them  any  degree  of  power.  In  corrupt 
times,  when  the  people  fee  their  pretended  reprefen- 
tatives  acling  conftantly  in  obedience  to  a  defigning 
court ;  they  wifh  their  power  retrenched,  though  the 
retrenching  of  the  power  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is 
not  the  proper  means  for  redrefling  the  evil ;  but  cut- 
ting off  the  communication  between  it  and  the  court  3  of 
which  more  in  the  fequel. 

The  following  inftances  mew  what  power  has  been 
formerly  allowed  our  parliaments,  when  the  people 
had  a  confidence  in  them.  J.  D.  1680,  Scroggs  was 
impeached  of  treafon.  Great  queftion  was  made, 
whether  he  could  be  accufed  of  treafon,  or  of  hio-h 
crimes  and  mifdemeanours  only.  It  was  argued,  that 
parliament  may  punifh  as  treafon  any  crime  tending  to 
the  deftruction  of  the  nation,  though  not  declared  to 
be  treafon  by  25  Edw.  III.  Treftlian  and  his  accom- 
plices were  condemned  in  parliament  for  crimes  not 
before  declared  felony,  by  any  promulgated  law. 
Empfon  and  Dudley  the  fame.  Finch  and  Berkley  were 
condemned  by  parliament  of  treafon  for  the  fame 
crimes  as  thofe  charged  on  Scroggs,  Sec.    The  judges 
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in  Richard  II. 's  time  were  condemned  for  giving  extra- 
judicial opinions.  A  knight  of  Chejhire  was  condemned 
for  confpiring  the  death  of  the  king's  uncle.  An  earl 
pf  Northumberland  for  giving  liveries  to  fo  many  that 
they  were  thought  a  little  army.  None  of  thefe  were 
declared  felony  by  any  previous  ftatute  a. 

The  commons,  however,  made  a  bad  ufe  of  the 
people's  confidence,  and  began  to  ufe  their  power  in  a 
tyrannical  and  oppreflive  manner.  Accordingly  the 
judicious  writer  of  a  piece,  entituled,  The  Subjects  Right 
of  Petitioning"0^  (which  was  written  on  occafion  of  the 
commons  imprifoning  the  Kentijh  petitioners,  A.  ZX 
1701)  obferves,  that  *  great  numbers  of  other  fubjects 

*  had  been  imprifoned  by  them  the  fame  feflion,  to  the 
c  horror  and  amazement  of  all  thofe,  who  knew  the 
c  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  England  j  and 

*  therefore  could  not  but  be  concerned  to  fee  them  fo 
«  miierably  infringed ;  and  that  it  was  neceflary,  in 
c  order  to  prevent  fuch  acts  of  power  for  the  future, 

*  to  (hew,  that  they  were  mere  acts  of  power ',  and 
6  m an i feft  incroachments  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of 

*  the  people'  He  fhews,  that  the  common  law  was 
formerly  o  tender  of  the  fubjedTs  liberty,  that  it  fuf- 

e  .0  be  imprifoned,  but  for  violence  and 
breach  of  die  peace.  The  lords  brought  in  the  cuftom 
•  of  imprifoning  35  Hen.  IIL  by  the  Stat.  Marlbr. 
for  obliging  bailiffs,  or  c  Hectors  of  rents,  to  make  up 
their  accounts.  Afterwards,  23  Edw.  III.  it  was 
enacted,  that  debtors  (hould  be  compelled  by  imprifon- 
tnent  to  paj  their  debes.  But  if  a  debtor  died  in 
prifon,  the  debt  was  paid.  And  by  1  Edw*  II.  no 
one  was  to  be  punifhed  for  breaking  prifon,  c  foraf- 

'  much 
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*  much  as  one  is  warranted  to  do  it  by  the  law  of 

*  nature,'  fays  the  Mirror.    By  Magna  Charta,  4  no 

*  free  man  (hall  be  taken,  or  imprifoned,  but  by  judg- 
4  ment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land  5  which  is 
4  explained  by  25  Edw.  III.  to  be  a  fecurity  againft 

*  imprifonment  by  petition  or  fuggeftion  to  the  king. 
4  or  his  council,  or  in  any  other  way  than  due  courfeoi 
4  law  [no  mention  of  a  vote  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  ~\ 

*  It  is  certain,  fays  that  writer,  that  men,  imprifoned 
4  by  the  commons,  underwent  no  judgment  of  their 
4  peers,  were  not  committed  by  any  legal  procefs,  or 
4  by  any  law,  that  we  know  in  this  land  V  He  infifts, 
that  the  commons  have  no  right  to  imprifon  any,  but 
their  own  members,  and  that  only  when  abfolutely 
neceffary.  The  members  know  this  power  of  the 
houfe,  and  voluntarily  expofe  themfelves  to  it,  by- 
going  into  the  houfe  j  which  other  fubjects  do  not ; 
but  claim  the  privilege  given  them  by  Magna  Cbarta, 
He  owns,  likewife,  that  there  may  be  fome  pretence 
for  imprifoning  perfons  not  members,  when  guilty  of 
breach  of  privilege,  or  contempt,  [In  which  I 
think  he  makes  too  large  a  conceffion.  I  fee  not  the 
juftice,  nor  even  the  common  decency  of  any  fet  of 
men  whatever  (I  am  of  opinion  the  two  houfes  of 
parliament  are  but  men)  punifhing  any  offence  againft 
themfelves.  There  is  no  poffible  cafe,  in  which  a  jury 
may  not  decide.]  Confinement  by  the  commons  alone, 
he  obferves,  is  an  encroachment  on  the  legiflature, 
which  confifts  of  king,  lords,  and  commons b.  The 
commons  fending  the  fubjec'ts  to  prifon,  even  though 
guilty,  is  alTuming  the  office  of  the  executive,  which 
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belongs  to  the  king,  the  commons  being  of  the  legif- 
tetive  only.  A  power  in  the  commons  of  imprifoning 
is  a  mockery,  he  thinks,  of  the  people's  liberty ; 
becaufe  a  free  people  ought  to  be  liable  to  no  punifh- 
ment,  but  in  confequence  of  fome  known  (landing  law. 
Judges,  and  juftices  of  the  peace  have  a  power  of 
imprifoning  in  confequence  of  their  being  impowered 
by  the  king  to  execute  the  laws,  which  the  commons 
are  not.  The  commons  have  no  need  of  a  power  to 
punifh,  becaufe  they  may  apply  to  the  executive  when- 
ever a  known  law  is  violated.  [Even  the  foveraine 
cannot  punifh  an  offence  againfl  himfelf.  The  offender 
is  tried  and  condemned  by  indifferent  perfons,  viz, 
judges  and  juries.]  The  houfe  of  commons  has  no 
power  to  decide  concerning  property ;  how  then,  he 
fays,  can  it  take  away  perfonal  liberty,  which  is  more 
valuable  ?  He  fays,  the  power  of  imprifoning  was  but 
juft  then  aflumed  by  the  commons,  and  could  not  plead 
cuftom,  or  prescription.  Too  great  a  power  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  he  fays,  may  produce  great  mif- 
chief  many  ways ;  particularly  by  difgufting  the  people 
againft  parliamentary  government,  and  driving  them 
to  fuch  a  proceeding  as  that  of  the  Danes,  who,  to  be 
free  from  the  tyranny  of  their  lords,  made  themfelves 
Haves  to  their  king.  When  there  is  reafon,  he  fays, 
to  fufpecl:  a  great  prevalency  of  bribery  and  corruption 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  it  is  time  for  the  people  to 
fee  to  the  retrenching  of  their  power ;  [the  cutting  off 
of  court  influence,  he  fhould  have  faid]  for  that  a  cor- 
rupt houle  of  commons  may  be  expected  to  make 
themfelves  formidable  to  the  people,  in  order  to  be  of 
confequence  to  the  court,  and  to  deferve  the  more 
liberal  pay  a. 

No 
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No  fet  of  men  empowered  only  to  make  laws,  can, 
without  an  exprefs  commiflion  from  the  people,  alter 
the  conftitution,  becaufe  it  is  only  upon  the  principles  o£ 
the  conftitution,  that  they  had  their  power  entrufted  to 
them ;  and  the  principles  of  the  constitution  will  never 
bear  them  out  in  overthrowing  the  constitution.  Th@ 
people,  whofe  original  and  inherent  power  eftablifhed  the 
constitution,  may  change  the  conftitution,  or  empower 
a  fet  of  men  to  change  it. 

Writers  on  the  fide  of  this  aflumed  boundlefs  par- 
liamentary privilege,  by  accuftoming  themfelves  to 
think  of  the  houfe  of  commons  as  the  reprefentative  of 
the  people,  fall  into  the  miftake,  that  whatever  is  right 
for  the  one  is  right  for  the  other  likewife,  and  that 
whatever  the  people's  power  reaches  to,  is  likewife  within 
the  reach  of  the  aflembly  of  reprefentatives.  And  this 
is,  generally  fpeaking,  true.  But  there  is  a  diftin&ion 
to  be  made.  The  people  have  certain  incom?nuni cable 
powers,  which  their  reprefentatives  can  upon  no  oc- 
cafion  challenge  to  themfelves.  The  people  alone 
can  elecl  reprefentatives.  The  whole  body  of  repre- 
sentatives have  not  in  themfelves  the  power  to  take 
into,  to  exclude,  or  to  expel  from  their  houfe  one 
fingle  member,  otherwife  than  according  to  notorious 
and  Stated  laws  made  by  the  whole  legiflative  power, 
and  afTented  to  by  the  people.  This  may  be  explained 
by  comparing  it  with  the  king's  power  of  commiffion- 
ing  embaffadors  for  foreign  courts ;  which  power  is 
incommunicably  inherent  in  him,  in  fuch  manner,  that 
all  the  embafladors  employed  by  the  king  cannot  by 
any  power  of  their  own  fend  an  embafTador  to,  or  dif- 
mifs,  or  expel  one  from  the  moft  inconfiderable  court. 
Yet  every  embafTador,  when  furniftied  with  his  cre- 
dentials, has  the  power  of  reprefenting  the  king  his 

mafters 
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pcrfon  at  the  court  to  which  he  is  fent,  in  all 
thole  matters  and  things  which  enter  into  the  funaion 
of  an  embaflador.    Again,  the  people  alone  have  the 
power  of  determining  for  how  long  a  period  they  will 
continue  their  reprefcntatives  in  office.    The  affcmbly 
of  reprefentatives  have  not  power  to  continue  their 
own  authority  one  day  beyond  the  time,  for  which  they 
were  eleaed.    If  they  have,  they  may,  at  any  time, 
erea  themfelves  into  peers*  and  infift  on  keeping  their 
feats  for  life.    Again,  an  affcmbly  of  reprefentatives 
have  no  power  to  affume  to  themfelves  any  unprece- 
dented privilege  ;  but  the  people  have  power  to  confer 
on  their  reprefentatives  what  privileges  they  pleafe,  to 
limit  them  as  they  pleafe,  and  even  to  new-model  the 
whole  government. 

In  the  cafe  of  a  court  of  direaors,  eflablifhed  by  a 
trading  company,  it  is  univerfally  underftood,  that  the 
direaors,  when  once  eftabliflied  by  the  proprietors, 
have  power  to  do  whatever  the  proprietors  could  do 
for  the  common  advantage  of  the  company,  this  power 
being  ftill  left  to  the  explication  and  limitation  of 
the  proprietors.    But,  when  a  direaof  dies,  or  refigns, 
the  court  of  direaors  cannot  put  another  in  his  place. 
This  is  the  incommunicable  privilege  of  the  proprie- 
tors.   Nor  can  the  direaors  lengthen,  beyond  the  in- 
tention of  their  conftituenis,  the  time  for  which  they 
were  appointed.     Nor  can  they  affume  to  themfelves 
anyone  power  or  privilege,  different  from  thofe  given 
them  by  the  proprietors.    Nor  can  they  refufe  a  duly 
eleaed  direaor,  nor  take  in  one  of  their  own  chufing, 
nor  expel  one  chofert  by  the  proprietors,  otherwife  than 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  company,  and  the  powers 
originally  repofed  in  them.    Nor  can  they  alter  any 
thing  fundamental  in  the  conftitution  of  the  com- 
2  panyi 
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pany ;  but  the  proprietors  can  ;  fo  far  as  to  the  total 
dljfolution  of  the  incorporate  body.  Therefore,  when 
Mr.  Prynne  was  threatened  by  Sir  H.  Vane,  and  Sir 
A.  Hafelrig,  to  be  voted  out  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, A.  D.  1659,  he  anfwered,  *  He  knew  of  no 
<  one  in  the  houfe  who  had  a  right  to  vote  him  out, 

*  being  equally  entrufted  with  themfelves  for  the  whole 

*  nation,  and  thofe  he  reprefented  V 

As  to  the  power  affiimed  by  the  houfe,  of  fending 
for  perfons,  papers,  and  records,  and  of  reprimand- 
ing, fining,  imprifoning  offenders,  it  has  long  been 
queftioned,  and  never  rightly  eftablifhed.  Burnet  writes 
of  it  as  follows ;  «  The  commons  could  not  receive 

*  an  information  upon  oath,  nor  proceed  againft  thofe 
«  who  refufed*.  Their  right  of  imprifoning  any  be- 
f  fldes  ^eir  °wn  members,  was  inquired  into,  and  it 

*  was  found  to  be  built  on  no  law,  nor  praclice,  older 
«  than  queen  Elizabeth.  Several  people  therefore,  when 
«  fent  for  in  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms,  refufed  to 

*  attend  V 

When  the  commons,  in  the  third  parliament  under 
~Ch.  II.  imprifoned,  too  arbitrarily,  many  of  the  abhor- 
rers,  or  court-party,  the  clamour  turned  againft  them, 
and  one  Stowel  flood  on  the  defenfive  againft  the  fer- 
jeant, when  he  came  to  apprehend  him,  faying,  The 
commons  had  no  law  for  imprifoning.  He  got  the  bet- 
ter. And  the  commons,  to  fave  their  authority,  drop- 
ped the  matter,  and  granted  Stowel  a  month  to  recover 
from  an  indifpofition,  which  he  had  not  d. 

It  is  manifeftly  an  irregularity  for  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, which  is  only  a  third  put  of  the  legijlature,  to  take 


to 
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to  itfelf  fingly  the  executive  power.    <  The  houfe  of 
«  commons  has  no  more  power  to  adminifter  an  oath  than 
<  to  cut  oft  a  head/  fays  Charles  h  8    The  power  of  the 
houfe  (as  being  no  court  of  judicature)  to  examine  wit- 
neffes,  was  queftioned  by  the  lords,  A.  D.  1732. 
Though  the  commons  had  always  claimed  that  power, 
yet  it  was  a  point  ftiil  in  difpute  between  the  two 
houfes.    It  was  argued,  that  the  commons  had  dele- 
gated that  power  to  their  committees.    That  mem- 
bers, who  were  juftices  of  the  peace,  could  adminifter 
the  oath  to  the  witnefies,   for  which  there  was  pre- 
cedent.    That  that  houfe  was  a  court  of  record,  and 
as  fuch  they  certainly  had  a  power  to  adminifter  an 
oath,  in  any  affair  that  came  properly  before  them* 
But  being  unwilling  to  have  any  difpute  with  the 
lords,  the  debate  was  dropped  b.    There  is  nojlatute 
&u//by  which  a  conjlitutional  power  is  given  to  the 
houfe  cf  commons  to  order  a  paper  to  be  burnt,  and 
the  merifFs  to  attend  and  fee  it  done.    That  they  have 
affumed  this  power  from  time  immemorial,  is  un- 
doubted c. 

It  was  refolved  by  the  commons,  A.  D.  1689* 

<  that  bailing  by  the  court  of  kings  bench,  perfons 

<  committed  by  this  houfe,  is  a  crime,  for  which  the 
'  advifers  mav  juftly  be  excepted  out  of  the  indemninca- 

<  tion  V  The  king's  bench  goes  on,  however,  the  fame 
year,  bailing  by  Habeas  Corpus,  perfons  obnoxious 
to  the  commons.  The  commons  order  the  governor 
of  the  Tower  to  bring  before  them  in  cuftody  of  their 
ferieant  at  arms,  Sir  Thomas  Jenner  and  others,  tho' 

J  bailed 
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bailed  before  the  warrant  could  reach  them.  Not 
giving  fatisfaction,  on  their  examination  before  the 
houfe,  a  committee  is  appointed  to  prepare  a  charge 
againft  them.  The  governor  of  the  Tower  is  ordered 
to  bring  before  the  commons  feveral  lords,  and  others. 
The  commons  prepare  impeachments  againft  them. 
They  order  feveral  others  into  cuftody  \  At  the  fame 
time  that  the  commons  confulted  fafety,  they  punifhed 
cruelty.  They  ordered  Richard/on,  keeper  of  New- 
gate,  to  be  profecuted  for  cruelty  to  his  prifoners  b. 

In  the  affair  of  the  printers  in  1770,  it  was  argued' 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  power  of  fummon- 
ing  perfons  before  them,  and  punifhing  for  refufal,  is 
necejjary  for  preferving  the  purity  of  elections  ;  becaufe, 
if  every  returning  officer  may  proceed  as  he  pleafes,  and 
laugh  at  the  houfe  of  commons,  there  muft  be  an  end 
of  all  due  election  and  return.  But  we  know  that 
many  matters  relating  to  elections  are  now  allowed  ta 
be  cognizable  in  the  courts  of  law.  Why  fhould  not 
all?  Why  {hould  the  houfe  of  commons  concern 
themfelves  with  any  thing,  but  their  great  objeiisy 
viz.  legiflation,  raifmg  fupplies,  and  enquiring  into 
the  conduct  of  minijhrs  P  One  thing  we  all  know- 
relating  to  this  affair,  viz.  That  if  the  commons 
would  go  on  with  their  own  bufinefs,  and  leave  the 
decifion  of  elections,  and  breaches  of  their  own 
privileges,  to  the  inferior  courts,  magnanimoully  de- 
clining to  be  judges  in  their  ovju  caufe,  and  having 
nothing  to  do  with  any  man,  till  he  comes  to  take 
his  "feat,  and  has  fatisfied  the  houfe,  that  either  his 
eleclion  was  never  queftioned,  or  if  questioned,  was 
legally  decided,  as  any  other  difference  between  man 
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and  man  ;  it  is,  I  fay,  notorious,  that  if  this  was  the 
lex  et  confuttudo  parliamentiy  there  would  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  reflections  now  fo  commonly  caft  upon 
our  houfe  of  commons,  as  deciding  elections  too  much 
in  favour  of  the  court" candidate,  and  as  taking  upon 
themfelves  the  inconfiftent  ofnces  of  plaintiffs,  judges , 
and  juries. 

Judge  Blackjlone,  in  his  account  of  the  unknown 
and  unlimited  power  and  privileges  of  parliament  % 
feems/  to  forget,  that  the  fafety  of  the  people  limits  all 
free  governments.  It  is  true  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land,  not  being  aceuftomed,  till  lately,  to  apprehend 
danger  from  any  quarter,  but  the  throne  (tyranny  hav- 
ing been  an  old  trick  among  kings  from  Nimrod's  time 
down)  have  all  along  encouraged  and  fupported  their 
parliaments  in  extending  their  power,  as  the  only  fure 
bulwark  againfl  regal  encroachments.  But  latter  ages 
have  taught  us  the  neceflity  of  looking  cut  for  fecurity 
againfr.  parliamentary  encroachments.  And,  the  me- 
thod is  not  by  lefTening  the  power  of  parliament,  but 
"by  leffening  the  power  of  the  court  over  the  parliament. 
For  a  parliament  is  not  (as  a  king)  naturally  hoftile  to 
liberty.  If  ever  a  parliament  comes  to  oppofe,  or  in- 
jure the  people,  it  mult  be  in  confequence  of  an  unna- 
tural  influence  acting  in  it.  Therefore  our  modern 
male-contents  feem  to  be  in  a  wrong  purfuit.  To  re- 
trench the  power  of  their  r-sprefejitatiues, would  be  leflen- 
ing  their  own  power.  To  break  through  the  corrupt  in- 
fluence of  the  court  over  their  reprefentatives,  would  be 
making  them  truly  their  reprefentatives^  Take  away 
court-influence,  and  the  558  will  of  courfe  purfue  the 
intereft  of  their  country,  as  any  other  fet  of  gentle- 
men 
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men  v/ould  do,  becaufe  their  own  will  be  involved  ill 
it,  when  they  have  no  places  or  penfions  to  indemnify 
them.  At  the  fame  time  it  cannot  be  denied^  that 
for  a  houfe  of  commons,  though  ever  fo  incorrupt  and 
uninfluenced  by  the  court,  to  be  ever  grafping  at  new 
privileges,  and  affuming  new  powers,  defcending  from 
the  dignity  of  reprefentatives  of  the  majefty  of  the 
people  of  Britain^  taking  upon  themfelves  the  office  of 
the  juftices,  profecuting,  imprifoning,  and  fining,  a 
fet  of  printers  and  bookfellers,  depriving  the  fubjecT: 
of  his  trial  by  jury,  and  employing  their  time  in  hunt- 
ing out  fmall  offenders,  while  they  fhould  be  battling 
the  gigantic  enemies  of  liberty  and  virtue,  and  plan- 
ning meafures  for  making  unborn  millions  happy  ;  it 
cannot  be  denied,  I  fay,  that  fuch  proceedings  as 
thefe  are  infinitely  beneath  the  attention  of  a  houfe  of 
commons,  though  it  fhould  be  granted,  that  the  power* 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  being  the  power  of  the  people, 
ought  not  to  be  limited.  All  things  are  lawful  for 
them ;  but  all  things  are  not  expedient.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  That  if  our  houfes  of  commons  had 
kept  to  their  proper  fphere,  we  (hould  never  have  feen 
any  libels  againft  them,  nor  any  occafion  for  profecut- 
ing, imprifoning,  and  fining ;  or  if  there  had,  the 
courts  of  king's  bench  and  common  pleas  were  open* 

The  following  paflages  from  the  Magazines  fhew 
how  thefe  aftumptions  of  the  houfe  of  commons  appear 
to  the  people. 

c  It  is  not  more  known,  than  lamented,  what  an 

*  authority  the  houfe  of  commons  has  claimed  over 
«  the  liberty  of  the  fubjecl ;  and  how  numerous  the 
«  inftances  are  in  our  hiftory,  where,  without  the  fpe- 

*  cification  of  any  crime*  or  the  execution  of  any  war* 
«  rant*   they  have  voted  a  freeman  of  England  into 
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<  prifon,  and  kept  him  clofely  confined  for  weeks,  nay 

*  months,  to  the  irreparable  injury,  perhaps,  of  him 

*  and  his  family.  To  aggravate  the  cruelty  of  the  pro- 
a  cedure,  they  have  even  voted  every  body  who  offered 

*  to  procure  him  the  lead  jujlice,  an  enemy  to  his 
c  country  $  and  deemed  it  to  the  laft  degree  unpar- 

*  donable,  that  he  fhould  have  recourfe  to  thofe  very 
4  laws,  for  fatisfaclion,  which  they  themf elves  had  efta- 
«  blifhed  for  his  redrefs.    The  privilege  thus  claimed 

*  by  the  houfe  of  commons  is  no  lefs  repugnant  to  the 

*  laws  of  this  kingdom,  than  it  is  oppofite  to  reafon 
x  and  nature :  if  then  we  are  defirous  of  retraining 

*  the  fervants  of  the  crown  from  the  exercife  of  an 
c  arbitrary  authority,  whence  comes  it  that  we  have 

*  never  endeavoured  to  retrain  our  own  immediate  fer- 
«  vants  from  the  exercife  of  a  tyranny  praclifed  a  thou- 
«  fand  times  more  frequently,  and  infinitely  more  re- 
«  plete  with  flavery  and  deftruclion  a  ?  Perhaps  it  may 
«  be  faid,  There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  houfe  of 
4  commons  will  reftgn  any  part  of  their  privileges. 
<  What  is  this,  but  faying,  that  the  auguft  afTembiy 
«  in  queftion,  will  not  adopt  a  meafure  highly  bene- 
1  ficial  to  the  freedom  and  happinefs  of  their  country  P 
«  What  is  it,  but  faying,  that  they  are  fond  of  a  power 
«  to  treat  thofe  very  people  as  the  moft  abject  fet  of 
* Jlaves,  whofe  liberties  they  have  folemnly /worn  to 

*  defend?  And  what  is  it  but  a  pofitive  implication,, 
6  that  1  hey  are  the  greateft  of  all  enemies  to  that  very 

*  national  welfare,  which  they  profefs  fo  tenderly  to 

*  cherijh  and  befriend  b  V 

Suppofe  a  man  had  perfonally  offended  the  majority 
©f  the  individuals,  who  happen  to  compofe  a  jury,. 

that 
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that  is  to  try  him.  Would  not  every  body  acknow- 
ledge, it  would  be  great  feverity  to  refufe  him  the 
ufual  liberty  of  objecting  to  his  jury  ?  But  fuppofe 
twelve  men  to  commence  a  profecution  againft  one  5 
and  that  thofe  very  individuals  are  immediately,  in  the 
very  rage  of  their  refentment,  inclofed  to  pafs  a  ver- 
dict, and  determine  of  a  punifhment  for  an  offence 
againft  them/elves.  Would  this  have  the  fmalleft  fem- 
blance  of  juftieef  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  the 
very  defign  of  law,  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
offended,  the  trial  and  punifhment  of  the  offenders, 
and  put  it  into  thofe  of  indifferent  perfons  ?  But, 
when  either  houfe  of  parliament,  or  a  court  of  juftice 
punifhes  for  breach  of  privilege,  or  contempt  of  court, 
the  perfons  offended  are  the  judges,  and  inflict  the  pu- 
nifhment. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  auguft  houfe  of  commons  to  fubmit  their  com- 
plaints againft  thofe  who  have  been  guilty  of  breach 
of  their  privileges,  to  the  decifion  of  a  court  of  law 
(which  the  fovereign  himfelf  muft  do)  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that,  according  to  the  prefent  monftrous  ftate  of 
reprefentation,  a  gentleman  of  5000/.  a  year,  by  fitting 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  confequence  of  the  votes 
of  10  beggars,  acknowledges  a  fuperioriiy  in  thofe  10 
men  ;  for  he  could  not  have  fate,  if  they  had  not 
empowered  him.  If  now  he  fhould  fubmit  to  thofe  10 
conftituents  bis  part  of  a  difpute  between  the  houfe  of 
commons  and  an  author,  or  printer,  or  between  the 
houfe,  and  a  member  who  has  affronted  them  by 
accufing  them  of  corruption,  I  fhould  be  glad  to 
know,  whether  he  would  do  a  meaner  thing  than  he 
has  already  done  in  fubmitting  to  thofe  10  worthies, 
wither  he  (hall  fit  in  the  houfe  or  not. 
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It  is  the  natural  difpofition  of  man,  to  overftretch 
whatever  power  he  gets  into  his  hands.    It  is  the 
fame  incroaching  difpofition,  that  puts   kings  upon 
decifion  by  arms,  rather  than  by  arbitration,  which 
puts  lords  upon  reje£ting  the  moft  falutary  bills, 
which  puts  them  and  commons  upon  punifhing  fup- 
pofed  offences  againft  themfelves,  and  which  puts 
inferior  courts  upon  punifhing  what  they  call  con^ 
tempt     And  it  is  eafy  to  find  fomewhat  plaufible  to 
fay  in  fupport  of  an  unjuft  claim.    But  after  all  is 
faid    it  will  {till  be  true,  that  a  king's  choofing  the 
brutal  decifion  of  arms,  rather  than  the  rational  one 
of  arbitration  by  neutral  powers,  that  a  houfe  of  lords 
cr  commons,  taking  into  their  own  hands  the  puniln- 
ment  of  fuppofed  offences  againft  themfelves,  inftead  or 
referring  them  to  indifferent  perfons,  and  a  court  ot  law 
or  juftice  punijhing  whatever  it  pleafes  to  call  contempt 
gtrabft  itfelf,  inftead  of  leaving  the  matter  to  a  jury 
of  the  fuppofed  offender's  peers,  without  which  every 
punilhment  is  irregular      there  is  no  doubt,  I  fay, 
that  all  fuch  proceedings  as  thefe  are  inconfiftent,  not 
only  with  juftice  and  liberty,  but  with  civilisation  and 
police,  and  are  the  very  evils  complained  of  under 
tyrannical  government,  and  among  favages,  not  yet 
regulated  by  government. 

'  The  legiflative  authority  which  has  power  to 

*  abrogate  all  laws  now  in  being,  cannot  be  tyed 

*  to  any  rules  of  human  prefcription,  but  there  are 
'  eternal  rules  of  equity  and  juftice,  right  reafon,  and 

«  confcience,  and  thefe  are  unalterable,  and  never  to  | 
<be  fwerved  from.*  Words  of  Sir  Godfrey  C¥eyA 
concerning  the  houfe  of  commons  trying  Sir  Johni 
FenwUk  for  treafon  in  an  unprecedented  way.  J 

Lord  I 
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Lord  Coke  %  and  many  other  writers,  make  a  ereat 
matter  of  the  houfes  of  parliament  being  the  fale  judges 
of  whatever  concerns  their  own  houfes  refpeilively, 
becaufe  they  are  the  fupreme  court,  and  no  other 
court  can  intermeddle  with  their  affairs.  And  it 
is,  by  the  fame  able  writer,  and  others,  taken  for 
granted,  that  every  court  is  to  be  fole  judge  of  its 
own  privileges,  and  of  offences  committed  againff. 
,  itfelf. 

i       There  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  fupremacy  of 
:    parliament,  and  that  therefore  no  inferior  court  can, 
:    of  its  own  authority,   claim  the  decifion  cf  diffe- 
rences between  the  houfes,  or  between  one  houfe  and 
I  a  fuppofed  offender,  or  offenders,  againft  that  houfe. 

But  there  is  certainly  a  power  in  either  houfe  to 
I  refer  to  the  decifion  of  others  any  matter,  wherein 
the  houfe  is  itfelf  a  party.  And  it  will  then  become 
lawful  for  thofe,  to  whom  the  reference  is  made,  to 
decide. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  there  is  any  thing 
j  humiliating  in  fubmitting  to  the  decifion,  or  arbitra- 
tion, of  a  fet  of  men,  whether  in  or  out  of  parliament, 
or  that  it  neceffarily  implies  acknowledging  a  fuperi- 
ority  in  thofe  men.    In  a  difpute  between  the  king  and 
a  merchant,  neither  one  nor  the  other  thinks  himfelf 
'  degraded  by  having  the  caufe  tried  by  the  court  of 
IKing's  Bench,  and  the  point  determined  by  a  jury. 
The  caufe  muft  be  tried  in  that  court  firft,  and  can- 
not come  before  the  lords,  but  by  appeal.    And  even 
when  it  is  finally  determined  by  the  lords,  is  the  fove- 
reign  degraded  by  fubmitting  to  the  decifion  of  his 
inferiors  ?  The  lords  are  as  much  his  inferiors  after, 
I  as  before.    What  could  be  nobler,  than  to  fee  a  man 

Q.4  of 
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of  high  rank  and  large  fortune  decline  to  pronounce 
in  a  difpute  between  himfelf  and  one  of  his  domeftics, 
and  leaving  the  matter  to  arbitration  of  his  other 

domeftics  ? 

Suppofing  thehoufe  of  commons  elected  in  an  ade- 
quate manner,  that  is,  every  member  by  about  400 
men  of  property,  I  fay  that  in  fubmitting  to  their 
arbitration,  a  member  would  fubmit  to  his  undoubted 

fupcriors  in  every  rcfpe£h  If  every  member  fubmits, 
the  houfe  fubmits  to  their  ccnjlituents.  And  furely  it 
could  be  no  degradation  for  them  to  fubmit  a  point  of 
honour  or  ceremony,  a  matter  of  no  national  confe- 
quence,  to  their  political  creators,  from  whom  they 
derive  their  very  exiflence  as  a  houfe. 

Suppofing  it  granted,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  either 
way,  viz.  Whether  parliament  takes  into  its  own 
hands  the  punimment  of  offences  againft  itfelf,  or 
leaves  it  to  arbitration  by  others,  will  any  man  pre- 
tend, that  the  difficulties  are  equal  on  both  fides  ? 
Kay,  will  not  any  man  acknowledge  that  in  declining 
to  be  judges  in  their  cvjn  caufe,  there  is  magnani- 
mity \  as  on  the  contrary  (in  all  private  difputes  at 
leaft)  there  is  much  felfijhncfs  and  arrogance  in  claim- 
ing to  decide  our  own  quarrels. 

It  is  ufuajjy  faid,  there  are  cufioms  of  parliament 
and  other  courts,  which  tbemfehe$  only  underftand. 
Are  then  the  cuftoms  of  parliament  and  other  courts 
onlv  to  be  explained  by  algdbra,  fluxions,  or  the  higher 
geometry  ?  Or  are  they  matters  of  plain  common  fenfe? 
If  they  be  not,  the  moil  innocent  and  uprightly-inten- 
tioned  fubjecf,  may  fall  into  the  great  and  dangerous 
guilt  of  offending  againft  thofe  inexplicable  cuftoms 
and  privileges,  and  may  find  himfelf  fuddenly  in  th? 
fame  condition  with  the  unfortunate  failor  darned  on 
unfeen  breakers  in  an  open  fca,  fwallowed  up  and  loft, 

a.  p. 
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A.  D.  1704,  the  lords,  in  their  judicial  capacity, 
determined,  that  a  perfon's  right  to  vote  for  a  member 
might  be  tried  at  law,  and  that  the  commons  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  point,  and  that,  by  their 
vote  to  the  contrary,  they  had  ftruck  at  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  the  latv  of  England,  and  the  judicial 
power  of  the  houfe  of  lords  \  This  was  taking  the 
protection  of  corrupt  returning  officers  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  Even  lord  Coke, 
who  magnifies  the  power  of  parliament  as  much  as 
any  writer  whatever,  obferves,  that  parliaments  may 
do  wrong,  of  which  he  gives  feveral  inftances.  He 
quotes  one  <  mifchievous  aft  with  a  flattering  pre- 

*  amble  V  bv  P^text  of  which  Empfon  and  Dudley 
committed  innumerable  opprefiions  upon  the  fubjects, 
and  the  act  was  accordingly  repealed  the  firft  parlia- 
ment after  the  death  of  Hen,  VII.  in  whofe  time  it 
was  made.    c  A  good  caveat,  fays  he,  to  parliament, 

*  to  leave  all  caufes  to  be  meafured  by  the  golden  and 
f  ftraight  metwand  of  the  law,  and  not  by  the  uncer- 

*  tain  and  crooked  cord  of  difcretion.' 

The  popifh  party  blamed  parliament  for  taking 
into  cuftody  fome  of  the  abhorrers.  They  faid  it  was 
a  matter  which  had  no  relation  to  privilege  of  parli- 
ament, fignifying,  that  if  it  had,  there  had  been  no 
harm  c.  We  now  queftion  the  doctrine  of  a  power 
in  the  ccmmons  of  imprifoning  for  any  thing,  but 
what  Jlops  proceedings  of  the  houfe,  and  is  done  in  the 
houfe.  Inftances  were  brought  by  Sir  William  J  ones  > 
of  commitments  of  perfons  not  members  for  faults 
not  breaches  of  privilege,  as  for  exercifing  patents  con- 
demned 


a  Burnet's  Hist,  own  Times,  hi.  39. 
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demned  by  the  commons,  and  for  faults  in  preaching 
and  cdtechifing.    <  There  would  be  no  end,  fays  he. 

*  of  giving  inftances  of  fuch  commitments  which  may 
6  be  obferved  in  almoft  every  parliament.'  This  how- 
ever was  all  wrong,  as  fuperfeding  law  \  Parlia- 
ments were  liftened  to,  and  thanked  for  detecting 
wicked  favourites  by  Edw,  I.  Hen.  II.  IV.  V.  and 
Elizabeth.  The  contrary  by  Hen.  III.  and  Vl.  and 
Edw,  II.  and  Rich.  II.  This  was  the  proper  bufmefs 
of  parliament,  the  other  of  the  courts  of  law. 

The  power  of  the  houfe  of  commons  to  fend  even 
their  own  members  (much  more  other  fubjecls)  to 
prifon  without  tryal  by  jury,  is  to  the  Jaft  degree 
dangerous.  For  a  houfe  of  commons  may  become, 
through  court-influence,  fo  generally  corrupt,  that 
they  may  fee  it  proper  to  fend  every  honeji  member  to 
the  Tower,  the  moment  he  opens  his  mouth  againft 
their  traitorous  meafures,  and  in  favour  of  his  coun- 
try. This  could  not  be,  if  every  perfon,  whether 
member  or  not,  offending,  or  fuppofed  to  offend,  againft 
the  orders  of  the  houfe,  were  to  be  tried,  before  he 
could  be  committed,  by  a  jury  of  thofe,  who  are  in 
every  refpecl:  equal  to  the  members,  I  mean  the  people^ 
the  conjlituents  of  the  members. 

There  is  an  act  I  Jam.  I.  cap.  16.  entitled,  c  An 

*  acT:  for  new  execution  againft  any  who  mall  be  here- 

*  after  delivered  out  of  prifon  by  privilege  of  parlia- 
«  ment,  and  for  difcharge  of  them,  out  of  whofe  cuf- 

*  tody  fuch  prifoners  mall  be  delivered  V  This 
fhews,  that  privilege  was  not  originally  intended  for 
oppreffion  of  the  fubjecT:.  But  judge  Hales  collects 
many  inftances  of  privilege  allowed  to  members  and 

the 
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the  fervants  of  members  upon  very  frivolous  pretences, 
and  to  the  great  lofs  of  their  juft  creditors3.  By 
4  Edw.  III.  b  it  was  enacted,  that  6  though  the  lords 

*  and  peers  of  the  realm  in  prefence  of  the  king  had 
e  taken  upon  them  to  give  judgment  in  cafes  of  trea- 

*  fon  and  felony  of  fuch  as  were  no  peers  of  the  realm, 
6  hereafter  no  peer  fhall  be  driven  to  give  judgment 
c  on  any  other  than  their  peers  according  to  law  V 
Why  did  not  the  commons  come  to  the  fame  refo- 
lution  ?  See  d  many  inftances  of  punifhments  inflicted 
upon  perfons  not  members,  for  pretended  breach  of 
privilege,  which  would  have  come  much  more  decently 
from  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  even  though  juftly 
inflicted,  which  was  not  always  the  cafe. 

Judge  Hales  fays,  both  lords  and  commons  inde- 
pendently have  power  of  judicature  e.  Yet  he  fays 
an  ordinance,  or  refolution  of  one  houfe,  *  bindeth 
*  not  in  fuccefiion  V  unlefs  it  afterwards  receive  the 
fanction  of  the  other  branch,  or  branches  of  the 
legiflature. 

A.  D.  1584,  Dr.  Parry,  for  fpeaking  freely  in  the 
houfe  againft  a  bill,  was  committed  to  the  ferjeant, 
brought  to  the  bar,  and  obliged  on  his  knees  to  con- 
fefs  his  fault,  and  afk  pardon,  &c.  g  But  by  4  Hen. 
VIIL  cap.  8.  it  is  enacted,  '  That  all  fuits,  fines,  pu- 
«  nifhments,  corrections,  &c.  to  be  put  or  had  upon 
<  any  member,  for  fpeaking,  reafoning,  or  declaring 

*  of  any  matters  concerning  parliament  to  be  com- 

*  menced,  or  treated  of,  be  utterly  void,  and  of  none 
«  effect. '  This  act  is  declaratory  of  the  antient  law 
and  cuftom  of  parliament  h. 

a  Hale's  Povv.  of  Paul.  164. 
b  Rot.  Pari..  No.  6. 

S  Hale's  Pow.  of  Parl.  26.  d  Ibid.  173, 

e  Ibid.  25.  f  Ibid.  26,  31, 
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CHAP.  V. 

Parliamentary  Privileges  and  Profecutions  have 
been  too  generally  frivolous  and  unjuft. 

TO  prove  that  parliamentary  privileges  and  pro- 
fecutions are  grievances,  I  will  add  here  a  few, 

St  of  a  great  many  inftances  I  had  collected  in  the 
urfe  of  my  reading,  of  parliamentary  profecutions, 
very  much  unworthy  the  dignity  of  parliament,  which 
will  fhew,  that  it  is  not  eafy  for  men  going  out  of 
their  proper  fphere  to  acl:  fuitably,  nor  to  exclude^/- 
Jwn  and  prejudice  from  their  decifions  in  their  own 
caufe. 

In  facl,  the  liberty  and  property  of  free-born  EngT 
hjhmen  are  things  of  too  facred  a  nature  to  lie  open  to 
invafion,  from  the  fudden  refolutions4  of  any  fet  of 
men  whatever.  And  yet  greater  depredations  have 
not  been  committed,  than  thofe  which  the  liberty 
and  property  of  Englijhmen  have  fuffered,  at  the  hands 
of  kings  and  minifters,  who  have  been  artful  enough 
to  prevail  with  parliaments  (naturally  friendly  to  liber- 
ty) to  become  the  inftrurrents  of  their  tyranny. 

Some  members  of  parliament,  in  the  time  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  A.  D.  1555,  made  a  feceffion.  Some  were 
indi&ed  and  fined  ;  othfeFS  traverfed  ;  but  the  point 
was  not  decided,  when  the  queen  died. 

Mr.  Taylor,  barrifterat  law,  a  member,  was  brought 
on  his  knees  in  the  houfe,  ;L  D.  1631,  for  faying, 
that  the  parliament  had  committed  murder  with  the 
fword  of  juftice,  in  the  cafe  of  Strafford.  He  was  ex- 
pelled the  houfe,  and  voted  incapable  of  ever  fitting 
mote.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  during  plea- 
3  fur$ 
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fare  of  the  houfe ;  and  afterwards  carried  to  IVindfur 
to  make  his  recantation  a. 

In  the  time  of  Jam.  I.  the  year  not  mentioned,  a 
member,  for  feeming  to  reflect  on  another  member, 
as  puritanical  and  factious,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
on  his  knees  difcharged  the  ferviee  of  the  houfe,  with 
an  intimation,  that  his  fentence  was  very  merciful, 
becaufe  they  might  have  imprifoned  him  befides  b. 

The  commons,  afraid  of  Lilburne's  party  and  the 
levellers,  made  them  clofe  prifoners  in  the  Tower; 
but  this  fevere  order  was  countermanded  afterwards  c. 
His  printed  papers  were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the 
hangman  ;  the  fheriff  to  protect  him  :  the  gentleman 
«fher  of  the  houfe  to  fearch  for  papers  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  bring  them  before  the  houfe  d. 

1  There  have  been  no  cafes  harder  than  thofe,  m 
4  which  king,  lords,  and  commons  have  concurred  ;  as 
*  that  of  Cromwell  earl  of  EJJex,  who  was  attainted, 
4  and  not  fuffered  to  come  from  the  Tower  to  be 
«  heard  V 

Hen.  Marten,  efq.  was  difabled,  A.  D.  1643,  and: 
Committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  houfe  of  commons, 
for  reflecting  on  the  king  and  royal  family,  but  after- 
wards reftored,  and  the  fentence  erafed  from  the  Jour- 
nals. Several  were  difabled  for  having  been  in  the 
king's  quarters  f.  One  fufpended  for  writing  a  book 
againfl  the  Trinity.  Recants,  and  is  reftored  ;  but 
afterwards  difabled  for  the  fame  offence  s.  Coningfiy 
expelled  for  being  a  monopoliit  h.  Commons  ex- 
clude 


a  Hakeiveh  Mod.  Tenend.  Parl.  8d.    b  Ibid.  79-. 

*  Parl.  Hist.  xix.  121.  d  Ibid.  xv.  25. 
e  Deb.  Com.  ii.  405. 
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elude  all  thofe  members  who  voted  for  treating  with 
the  king  i  it  is  plain  they  thought  they  had  power  of 
exclufion  and  incapacitation.  However,  the  people 
feemed  pleafed,  for  there  came  multitudes  of  add, eiles 
from  all  quarters  approving  of  their  procced.ngs  \ 

Cranfield  was  fined  500/.  each  to  four  members 
whom  he  had  fiandered  b. 

Lord  Seville  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  refut- 
ing to  name  the  perfon  who  had  written  a  letter  to 
him,  which  parliament  had  thought  treacherous  «. 

<  An  order,  A.  D.  'M7,  f«  feveral  members  of  the 
«  houfe  to  take  fome  of  the  deputies  of  the  ferjeant  at 
«  arms,  and  to  break  open  doors,  and  feize  trunks  and 
i  papers  of  one  captain  Vernon,  was  much  oppofed  by 
«  fome  members,  as  altogether  illegal d.' 

Doaor  Gary  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe 
of  peers,  A.  D.  1677,  and  examined  W  » 
MS  carried  by  him  to  the  prefs,  on  the  dlegahty 
of  the  prorogation;  becaufe  he  would  not  anfwer 
lain  interrogatories,  he  was  fined  , 000  .  and  kept 
in  prifon  till  he  paid  the  money  Aaron  Smtb  being 
accufed  of  feditious  words  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and 
abfconding,  the  houfe  addreffed  for  a  proclamation  to 
apprehend  him,  which  the  king  granted  accordmgly  . 

Even  the  punilhments  inflicted  by  the  houfe  of 
per,,  though  undoubtedly  .court,  will  not  be  fub- 
„itted  to  without  difcontent,  when  ordered  «  *.i 
arbitrary  manner.  g-f 


a  Parl.  Hist,  xviii.  548. 
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Sir  J.  Maynard^  A.  D.  1647,  treats  the  houfe  of 
lords  with  contempt.  Is  fined  5000  /.  and  fent  to  the 
Tower  a.  Wanted  to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  Nor  will 
the  fubjects,  while  a  fpark  of  liberty  remains,  be 
reconciled  to  any  other  form  of  trial. 

The  commons  took  too  much  upon  them,  A.  D. 
1681,  when  they  palled  a  vote,  that  the  laws  againft 
recufants  ought  to  be  only  put  in  execution  againf? 
papifts,  and  not  againft  proteftant  diffenters.  Their 
defign  was  right,  fo  far  as  they  meant  to  favour  prote- 
ftant diffenters  ;  but  no  Jingle  branch  of  the  legiflature 
has  power  to  difpenfe  with  laws  made  by  the  united 
authority  of  all  the  three.  They  are  to  be  regularly 
repealed  by  the  fame  authority  which  made  them  fa. 

When  the  bill  to  prevent  double  returns  pafTed, 
A.  D.  1695,  fome  lords  protefted,  becaufe  the  com- 
mons took  too  much  upon  them,  when  they  pretended 
to  fettle  the  courfe  of  ele&ions  and  returns  by  their 
vote,  excluding  the  other  houfe,  which  was  making 
themfelves,  contrary  to  the  conftitution  and  fenfe  o 
the  public  in  all  ages,  a  court  of  judicature  c. 

John  Biddle,  a  fchool-mafter,  was  examined*  A.  D. 
1654,  for  an  Arian  book.  The  book  was  burnt  by 
the  hands  of  the  hangman.  He  was  committed  to  the 
Gate-houfe,  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  Seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  no  depth.  He  was  confined  after- 
wards in  Newgate,  and  then  banifhed  to  the  ifle  of 
Scilly  d. 

Parliament,  A.  D.  1650,  takes  up  the  office  of 
criminal  judges,  and  fentences  feveral  perfons  to  the 
pillory  for  forgery  e. 

'    A,  D. 

a  Parl.  Hist.  xvr.  517. 
b  Burnet's  Hist,  own  Times,  ii.  1.35. 
,  c  Dee.  Lords,  u  459. 
d  Parl.  Hist.  xx.  398.  t  lbld>  XIX>  ^ 
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A.  D.  1 680,  one  Sherrldany  in  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant 
at  arms  by  order  of  the  houfe,  had  moved  for  his 
habeas  corpus.  Refufed  by  judge  Raymond,  becaufe 
committed  by  order  of  the  houfe,  though  moved  in 
behalf  of  Raymond.  Sir  William  Jones  is  againit  bail- 
ing in  cafe  of  commitment  by  the  commons.  Says  the 
houfe  of  commons  is  a  court  of  itfelf,  and  part  of  the 
higheft  court  in  the  nation,  fuperior  to  thofe  in  Wefl- 

minfter-halh  and  the  laws  made  in  U'  are  t0  bind  the 
inferior  courts,  but  cannot  be  underftood  to  bind  them- 
felyes-  That  it  is  dangerous  to  hinder  the  power  of 
parliament  (in  thofe  days  the  houfe  of  commons  was 
the  people).  A  commitment  by  the  houfe  is  a  judg- 
ment, and  was  never  allowed  to  be  bailable.  If  per- 
fons  committed  by  the  houfe  on  any  account  may  be 
bailed,  they  may  be  bailed  even  though  committed  for 
breach  of  privilege,  and  then  the  houfe  is  difarmed 
of  its  neceflary  power.  Thinks  it  improper  to  make 
any  refolution,  or  give  any  anfwer  to  the  motion  in 
behalf  of  Raymond;  but  to  leave  the  judges  at  their 
peril  to  bail  perfons  committed  by  the  houfe  \ 

<  The  higheft  court  is  to  govern  according  to  the 

<  laws,  as  well  as  the  loweft  V  The  words  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  i668,2oC*r.  II.  fpeaking  of  the  houfe 
of  peers,  direaed  to  the  commons  in  a  Conference  on 
the  affair  of  Skinner.     He  goes  on,  «  1  fu'ppofe  none 

<  will  make  a  queftion,  but  that  every  man  and  every 

<  caufe  is  to  be  tried  by  Magna  Charta,  i.  e.  by  his 

<  peers,  or  according  to  the  law  of  the  land/  As  if 
he  had  meant,  that  parliamentary  trials  are  not  accord-' 
ing  to  Magna  Charta  and  the  law  of  the  land. 

<  The  good  old  rules  of  the  law  are  the  beft  fecu- 
4  rity  •  and  let  not  men  have  fo  much  caufe  to  fear* 
J>  'that 


a  Deb.  Com.  ii.  60. 


t>  Ibid.  1.  124* 
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*  that  the  fettlements  they  make  of  their  eftates  fhall 
4  be  too  eafily  unfettled,  when  they  are  dead,  by  the, 

*  power  of  parliament a.' 

«  Our  judges  and  minifters  of  jufticej  neither  can 

*  nor  ought,  in  reverence  to  the  votes  of  either  or  both 

*  houfes,  to  break  the  oath  they  have  taken,  for  the, 
4  due  and  impartial  execution  of  our  lawsj  which  by 

*  experience  have  been  found  to  be  the  beft  fupport 

*  both  of  the  proteftant  intereft  and  of  the  peace  of  the) 

*  kingdom.'  Charles  lid's  words  in  his  proclamation^ 
A.  D.  1 68 1,  and  apology  for  diflblving  his  parliament^ 
premifles  very  juft,  though  ill  applied  b. 

In  the  cafe  of  Lord  Banbury,  the  chief  juftice  Holt 
difregardedt  a  vote  of  the  houfe  of  peers ;  and  in  that 
of  AJhby  and  White,  the  courts  of  law  took  no  notice, 
•f  a  vote  of  the  houfe  of  commons  c. 

The  Lord  chief  juftice  Holt  was  «  very  learned  in, 

*  the  law,  and  had  on  great  occafions  (hewed  an  in- 

*  trepid  zeal  in  aflerting*  its  authority.'  For  he  ven- 
tured on  the  indignation  of  both  houfes  of  parliament 
by  turns*  when  he  thought  the  law  was  with  him  d. 

Imprifonment  by  mere  order  of  council  was,*  in  the: 
time  of  Charles  h  found  to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to 
Magna  Charta,  and  is  likewife  inconfiftent  with  fix 
ftatutes  in  favour  of  liberty  made  fince  e.  By  the  fame 
rule,  imprifonment  as  a  punijhment,  inflicted  by  any 
order  whatever,  without  trial  per  pares,  is  illegal.  This 
was  the  very  tyranny  of  the  ftar-chamber  and  high 
commiffion-courts. 

Vol.  I.  R  There 


a  Charles  lid's  fpeech,  1662.  Deb.  Com,  i*  56^ 
b  Deb.  Lords,  i.  262. 

*  Aim.  Deb.  Com.  viii.  150. 
4  Tina',  CoNTiNi  i.  156. 

*  Hume's  Hist.  Stuarts,  i.  151. 
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There  was  an  order  for  a  reward  of  50  /.  fcff.  A.  D. 
1677,  for  apprehending  Andrew  Marvel  for  publifh- 
ing  againft  the  government  a. 

Shaftejbury,  after  many  months  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  had  recourfe  to  the  court  of  king's  bench. 
Obtains  no  redrefs.  Obliged  to  afk  pardon  of  the 
houfe  in  terms  didated  for  him.  Releafed  after  13 
months  confinement b.  % 

Several  people  were  taken  into  cuftody  for  fpeaking 
difrefpeafully  of  the  houfe,  A.  D.  1697  c. 

Charles  Ccefar,  Efq;  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
for  faying,  6  the  queen  did  nothing  without  a  certain 

<  lord,  who  in  the  late  reign  was  known  to  keep  a 

<  conftant  correfpondence  with  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 


mains  d 


Articles  againft  Sir  Edward  Denng,  A.  D.  1042, 
were    That  he  had  encouraged  a  petition  derogatory  . 
from'  the  authority  of  parliament ;  in  which  petition  it 
was  requefted,  that  no  member  fhould  be  exiled  with- 
out mewing  caufe ,  that  the  fubjeas  mould  not  be  bound 
by  any  order  of  either  houfe  fingly,  particularly  that 
110  order  concerning  the  militia  from  the  commons  only 
fhould  be  binding.    All  this  they  declared  w.eked  and 
feditiotis  ;  and  hi;>  having  faid,  the  delivery  of  the  peti- 
tion mould  be  by  40,000  people,  and  his  uf.ng  means 
to  raife  an  infurreftion  for  that  purpofe  •.    Declared  a 
breach  of  privilege  of  parliament.  He  flies  from  jnft.ce. 
Summoned  to  anfwer  before  the  parliament     Some  of 
the  men  of  Kent  come  to  the  parliament  with  their  peti- 
tion, though  before  burnt  by  the  hangman.    Some  ot 
them  were  committed,  the  reft  difmifled  . 


»  Ibid. 


a  Deb.  Lords,  i.  202. 
«  Deb.  Com.  hi.  72- 
*  Tind.  Contin.  1.  729-  ;  ■ 

.  Pari.  Hist.  x.  454-  '  lhli'  ^ 
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Candles  called  for,  A.  D.  1641,  oppofed  by  the 
majority.  The  ferjeant  by  miftake  brings  them  in. 
Widdrington  and  Herbert  ^  members*  take  them  away 
without  orders  of  the  houfe  :  great  disturbance  enfues. 
They  are  called  to  the  bar.  Are  ordered  to  kneel; 
They  refufe ;  and  are  fent  to  the  Tower  a. 

It  was  debated*  A.  D.  1696,  whether  the  mace 
fhould  lie  on  the  table,  as  ufual*  while  Sir  J.  Fenwick 
was  under  examination  before  the  commons,  and 
whether  the  meriffs  of  London  could  have  him  in 
cuftody  before  the  houfe.  It  was  determined,  that  the 
mace  mould  be  held  by  the  ferjeant  at  arms  at  the  bat 
by  Sir  John.  He  got  his  trial  put  off  on  falfe  pretences, 
for  which  the  commons  meant  to  have  him  attainted, 
convicted,  and  executed,  as  a  traitor  for  eluding  juf- 
tice  ;  upon  the  fame  principled  people  are  outlawed, 
who  fly  from  trial,  or  bankrupts  are  made  felons,  who 
do  not  appear  to  be  examined,  or  culprits  are  preffed 
to  death,  who  will  not  plead  either  guilty,  or  not 
guilty.  c  A  bill  of  attainder,  a  member  faid  on  thafc 
<  occafion,  is  an  extraordinary  thing,  and  never  ufed, 
e  but  upon  extraordinary  occafions — Parliament  may 
6  declare  that  to  be  a  crime,  which  was  deemed  no 

*  crime  before  it  was  committed*  and  furely  they  may 
4  determine  what  they  will  admit  as  evidence  of  a 

*  crime.'      Another  faid,   '  It  is  lodged  with  the 

*  legiflature  to  judge  of  thofe  crimes,  which  are  ftjel- 

*  tered  from  the  law  -}  and  he  thought  never  any  attain- 
fc  der  was  brought  in  upon  ajufler  occafion  than  this  b.* 
It  was  alledged,  that  attainders  are  fufpicious  ways  of 
proceeding,  and  dangerous  in  corrupt  times.  They 
who  fpoke  for  the  bill,  reprefented  the  parliament  as 
pofTeffed  of  a  diaatorial  power  to  take  care,  ne  quid 

R  2  detriments 


8  Parl.  Hist,  ix.  372.       b  Deb.  Com.  m.  33. 
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detriment}  capiat  refpublica,  and  to  convi&  dangerous 
men  upon  fuch  evidence,  as  to  them  might  feem  fatis- 
faclory,  though  not  the  formal  evidence*  required  by 
law,  and  which  inferior  courts  are  obliged  to  follow. 
If  all  this  be  true,  there  is,  furely,  the  utmoft  necef- 
iity  for  an  incorrupt,  for  an  unfufpecled  parliament. 
Attainders,  it  was  faid  by  others,  were  only  to  be  had 
fecourfc  to,  againft  thofe,  who  were  not  forth-com- 
ing :  but  Sir  John  was  in  the  houfe.    The  whole  was 
a  party-affair  between  the  whigs  and  the  tories,  and 
the  former  were  defirous  of  mortifying  the  latter. 
Several  lords  protefted  againft  his  attainder,  becaufe 
bills  of  attainder  againft  perfons  in  prifon,  and  who 
are  therefore  to  be  tried  by  law,  are  of  dangerous 
confequence  to  the  fubjeas  and  conftitution  ;  becaufe 
the  evidence  of  grand  jury-men  and  petty  jury-men, 
not  given  before  the  peers,  was  admitted,  though 
they  difagreed  in  their  teft ;  becaufe  information  in 
writing  was  received,  which  prevents  the  witnefs 
l>eing  crofs  examined  j  becaufe  Fenwick  was  caft  by 
one  witnefs  only,  and  him  a  doubtful  one  ;  and  becaufe 
Fenwick  was  not  confiderable  enough  to  be  proceeded 
againft  in  fo  extraordinary  and  irregular  a  manner, 
juftifiable  only  in  cafes  of  great  danger.  Fenwick, 
however,  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  denying  to  the 
laft,  all  concern  in  the  aflaflination  plot,  though  he 
dwned  himfelf  a  jacobite  \ 

Manley,  a  member  of  the  commons,  was  fent  to 
the  Tower,  J.  D.  1696,  for  faying,  *  It  is  not  the 

*  firft  time  there  has  been  reafon  to  repent  mens  mak- 
c  ing  their  court  to  the"  government  at  the  hazard  of 

*  the  peoples  liberties  V 

Buckley, 


* J>*i.  Lords,  u  $6$.         b  D«b,  Com.  hi.  yu. 
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Buckley?  printer,  ordered  into  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant 
for  printing  Memorial  of  the  States- gmeral^  reflecting 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  houfe,  1712*.    *  Refolved, 

*  That  the  great  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  very  prejudicial, 
4  &c.    That  all  printing  prefles  be  regiftered  with  the 

*  names  and  places  of  refidence  of  the  owners,  and 

*  that  the  authors,  printers,  and  pubiifhers  names  be 
<*  put  to  every  publication.'  This,  however,  did  not 
pafs  into  a  law ;  but  inftead  of  it,  a  heavy  duty  on  news- 
papers and  pamphlets,  was  afterwards  propofed  b. 

Complaint  made  to  the  houfe,  A.  D.  1712,  of  % 
preface  to  fome  fermons  of  Dr.  Hoadley,  bifhop  of 
St.  Afaph  c.  Ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman  d. 
The  worft  thing  in  the  preface  is,  the  good  bifhop's 
exprefling  his  apprehenfions,  and  thofe  of  all  the  wife 
and  good  of  thofe  times,  concerning  the  danger  in 
which  the  nation  was  involved  from  ajacobite  miniftry. 

When  the  tory  parliament  of  A.  D.  1701,  impri- 
foned  the  Kentijh  petitioners,  many  *  thought  it  to  be 
4  the  greateft  outrage   upon  the  people's  liberties, 

*  alledging,  it  was  their  undoubted  right  to  petition  $ 

*  that  it  were  better  to  be  under  the  oppreflion  of  one, 
«  than  of  many.  What  avails  (faid  they)  the  Habeas 
4  Corpus  act.    It  looked  (they  faid)  as  if  the  nation 

*  was  betrayed,  and  EngliJImen  bought  and  fold 
Certain  letters  of  Mr.  Cbivers,  a  member,  were 

complained  of,  A.  D.  1699,  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, as  reflecting  on,  and  mifreprefenting  fevera! 
members.  The  houfe  was  fo  irritated,  that  it  was 
carried  119  to  83,  that  he  attend  the  houfe,  (though 
indifpofed)  and  not  obeying,  it  was  moved,  that  he 
R  3  be 


a  Deb.  Com.  iv.  297.  b  Ibid.  298. 

c  Ibid.  319.  d  ibid.  322. 

*  See  a  larger  account  of  this  afFaix  in  the  fe<juelt 
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be  brought  by  the  ferjeant  at  arms.  This,  however, 
was  over-ruled.  But  they  refolved,  That  publiftiing 
the  names  of  members,  reflecting  upon  them,  and 
mifreprefcnting  their  proceedings  in  parliament,  is  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  deftructive  of  the  freedom  of 
parliament  a. 

Here  follow  feveral  inflances  of  punifhments  and 
cenfures  inflicted  by  the  commons  on  irregular  pro- 
ceedings in  eleaions.     Dr.  Harris,  for  preaching 
about  eleaions,  was  called  before  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, and  on  his  knees  ordered  to  confefs  his  fault, 
and  in  the  quarter-fcflions,  and  in  his  own  pulpit 
before  fermon.     Ingrey,  under- fherifF  of  Cambridge, 
for  refufing  the  poll,  was  committed  to  the  ferjeant 
at  arms,  and  was  ordered  to  confefs  his  fault  there, 
and  at  the  quarter -feffions.    The  mayor  of  Arundel 
for  putting  the  town  to  great  charges,  not  giving 
due  and  general  warning,  and  for  packing  elections, 
was  fent  for  by  warrant,  and  ordered  to  pay  the 
charges.    Sir  William  Wrey,  and  others,  deputy  lieu- 
tenants of  Cornwall  for  afluming  to  themfelves  a  power 
to  make  whom  they  pleafed  members,  and  defaming 
certain  candidates  j  fending  for  train  bands  to  be  at 
the  eleaion,  and  menacing  the  court,  under  pretence 
pf  the  king's  pleafure,  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 
to  acknowledge  their  offence  at  the  bar,  and  at  the 
affize  in  Carnival*.    Yet  feeing  and  fearching  the 
papers  of  members  of  parliament  was  refolved  to  be 
breach  of  privilege,  A.  D.  1641°. 

Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Richard)  Steele,  was  expelled  the 
houfe,  A.  D.  1713,  for  refteaions  on  the  jacobite 

miniftry 


a  Deb.  Com.  hi.  104.  b  Ibid.  in.  3*7>  3*8? 

f  MacauL  Hist.  Engl.  hi.  19- 
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miniftry  in  his  Englijhman  and  Crifis  a.  All  the 
wifeft  and  beft  men  in  the  houfe  defended  Steele. 
But  he  was  expelled,  becaufe  he  had  infinuated  (what 
no  bodv  then  alive  doubted)  that  the  proteftant  fuc- 
ceflion  was  in  danger  from  the  miniftry.  This  pro- 
fecution,  however,  hurt  the  minifters  greatly,  and 
oecafioned  a  great  deal  of  fearching  b.  But  minifters  > 
have  great  power  in  bringing  vengeance  on  their  ene- 
mies. And  parliaments  have  been  too  bufy  in  hu- 
mouring the  views  of  minifters.  Mazarine  boafted 
(fays  cardinal  de  Retz)  that  if  he  had  but  two  lines  of 
any  man's  writing,  he  could  cut  off  his  head  c.  But 
to  return  to  the  proceedings  againft  Steele :  He  owned 
he  wrote  what  he  was  charged  with,  and  with  the 
fame  chearfulnefs  as  he  had  abjured  the  pretender. 
Blamed  for  the  Crifis  containing  feveral  paragraphs 
tending  to  fedition,  and  reflecting  on  the  queen  and 
government.  Not  allowed  to  defend  what  he  had 
written  paragraph  by  paragraph,  but  generally.  Nor- 
thing could  be  done  more  arbitrary  in  the  court  of 
inquifition.  Defends  himfelf  with  great  addrefs. 
Foley,  inftead  of  anfwering  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
Steele's  defence,  contented  himfelf  with  faying  it  was 
plain  to  every  body  that  the  writings  complained-  of 
were  feditious,  fcandalous,  and  every  thing  bad. 
Walpole  defends  him,  and  fhews  that  there  was  great 
reafon  to  be  alarmed  d. 

There  never  was  perhaps  an  inftance  of  fo  trifling 
an  affair  producing  fuch  weighty  confequences,  as 
/"that  of  Sacheverel)   A.  D.  1709.    One  would  have 
imagined,  that  twenty  filly  bigots  might  have  preached 
twenty  capucinades  each,  and  this  great  kingdom  have 
R  4  remained 


a  Deb.  Com.  v.  17. 

p  Deb.  Lords,  in.  382. 


h  Ibid. 
J  ibid. 
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remained  in  the  fame  condition,  as  if  they  had  never 
Climbed  their  tubs.  It  was  the  fatal  and  ill-advilecj 
jneafure  of  folemnly  impeaching  the  infignificant 
Qifhion -thumper  (contrary  to  the  better  advice  of  the 
then  attorney  general  Eyrey  who  was  for  burning  his 
fermon,  and  imprifoning  him,  and  even  that  would 
have  been  doing  him  too  much  honour)  that  produced 
the  mifchief,  and  fet  all  England  in  a  flame.  For 
ihe  good-natured  people  always  pity  the  perfon,  who 
\s  punifhed,  however  atrocious  his  guilt. 

A  wife  government  will  always  confider  maturely, 
yrtiich  of  two  meafures,  is  likely  to  produce  the 
greateft  good,  and  the  leaft  harm.  But  furely  this 
thought  never  once  entered  the  heads  of  the  then, 
ftiiniftry.  For,  it  was  manifeft,  on  one  hand,  that 
SachevereVs  fermon  was  too  mean  a  performance  tQ 
produce,  of  itfelf,  any  effect.  And  what  probable 
advantage  could  be  expected  frpm  profecuting,  and 
taifing  to  importance,  the  author  of  a  production, 
Ivhich  did  not  deferve  the  attention  of  any  perfon 
whatever,  much  lefs  of  government  a  ? 

Whitehead's  poem?  Manners,  was  complained  of 
"by  lord  Delawar  b,  and  unanimoufly  voted  a  libel, 
kc.  A.  Z>.  1739.  The  author  abfeonded  ;  but  Dod- 
fey  appeared.  Moved,  that  he  be  taken  into  cuftody 
of  black  rod.  Lord  Carteret  pleads  for  him,  in  confe- 
deration of  his  furrendering,  and  becaufe  the  author 
tyas  known.  Other  lords  fpoke  bitterly  againft  both 
author  and  publiflier.  The  chancellor  ( Hardwicke} 
explains  the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  He  fays,  it  meant 
Originally  the  liberty  of  printing,  inftead  of  tranferib- 
ing.  Says,  there  are  fevere  ftatutes,  unrepealed, 
♦againft  publifhing  defamatory  libels  in  writing,  before 

printing 


*  JBitrn.  4V.  $77.  *  J)eb.  I^pa^s,  vi.  .{6. 
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printing  was  difcovered.  Lord  Talbot  anfwered,  that 
then  the  right  way  was,  That  any  lord  who  though* 
himfelf  injured,  fliould  profecute  Whitehead,  before 
a  court  of  juftice.  «  X/et  not,  fays  he,  fuch  a  charge 
\  lie  againft  us,  That  we  were  judges,  jury,  and  parties 
P  in  the  fame  caufe  V  Dodjley  was,  however,  taken? 
into  cuftody  of  black  rod. 

A  paper  entitled,  Conftitutional  Queries,  was  fenr^ 
A.  D,  1 751,  to  moft  perfons  of  rank  b,  and  left  upoa 
the  tables  of  moft  coffee-houfes,  infinuating  defignf* 
againft  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  proteftant 
fucceflion.  It  was  cenfured  by  both  houfes,  as  mali- 
icious,  falfe,  &c.  and  the  king  was  requefted  to  give, 
prders  for  profecuting  the  author,  &c.  But  no  authot 
was  ever  found  out. 

In  the  hon.  Alex*  Murray's  tryal,  the  fame  year, 
(who  had  been  ordered  by  the  commons  to  come 
to  the  bar  of  their  houfe  to  receive,  upon  his  kneest 
Jiis  fentence  of  imprifonment  in  Newgate  for  breach 
pir  privilege,  &c.  Mr.  Murray  not  thinking  his  crime 
worthy  of  a  chance  of  catching  the  gaol-diftempert 
and  lofing  his  life  about  a  matter  of  privilege,  had 
prudently  kept  out  of  the  way)  in  the  debate  on  thi$ 
affair,  I  fay,  it  was  obferved,  that  thp  commons,  la 
fuch  cafes,  aflumed  a  privilege,  which  the  king  has 
not,  (viz,  of  punching  a  fubject  without  legal  trial) 
excepting  in  the  peculiar  cafe  of  fufpending  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act,  when  there  is  an  actual  rebellion  in. 
the  country.  There  was  a  pamphlet  publiflied,  giv- 
ing a  full  account  of  his  cafe.  It  was  read  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  the  ufual  black  epithets  of 
jnalicious,  feditious,  fcandalous,  &c.  heaped  upon  it* 

A  noble 

—  .    1  -   ~ — p — j  +       '•'  6 

a  Deb.  Lords,  vi.  23. 
\  *         Peb.  Com.  jv.  fsi8,  ziq. 
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A  noble  duke,  who  happened  to  be  prefent,  was  fo 
afhamed  of  the  picture  drawn  of  him  in  the  pamphlet, 
that  he  made  his  efcape  out  of  the  houfe.  The 
commons  addreffed  the  king  to  profecute  the  author, 
printer,  &c.  4  But  an  independent  Englijb  jury 
*  brought  in  a  verdict,  Not  guilty  V 

Mr.  JVilkes's  profecution  does  not  properly  belong  to 
this  chapter,  having  been  carried  on  by  the  fecretaries  of 
Jlcrte.  Of  his  repeated  expulfion  by  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, in  fpite  of  his  re-election  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  freeholders  of  Middle/ex,  fee  the  fequel.  I  will 
only  obferve  here,  that  in  the  year  1773,  of  352  mem- 
bers, all  but  50  were  for  reveiTing  the  determination  of 
the  Middle/ex  election  by  a  bill  to  regulate  the  rights 
of  election  b. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Wilkes\  expulfion,  and  re- 
election, calls  up  that  of  Mr.  Adams>  a  member  of 
the  affembly  of  Barbadoes,  who,  A.  D.  1762,  was 
profecuted,  fined,  and  imprifoned  for  refilling  the 
fheriff  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  The  aflemWy 
expelled  him.  He  was  re-elected — re-expelled.  His 
electors  infifted,  that  they,  and  not  the  alfembly  were 
the  judges  of  the  fitnefs  of  perfons  to  reprefent  them  ; 
and  there  was  no  law,  by  which  Mr.  Adams  was  dif- 
qualified  for  a  reprefent  at  roe  merely  for  his  having 
refifted  the  merifF,  though  there  was  for  punifhing 
him  otherwife,  which  punifliment  accordingly  he  had 
buffered.  Mr.  Adams  was  then  formally  disqualified 
by  act  of  governor,  council,  and  affembly.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  king.  His  difqualification  was  reverfed, 
with  a  declaration,  that  it  was  arbitrary,  and  contrary 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  Britijh  conftitution  c.    But  this  by 

the 

3  Aim.  Deb.  Com.  v.  6. 

b  Whitehall  Even.  Post,  Apr,  24,  1773* 

c  IjOnd.  Mag.  1769,  p.  133, 
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the  way.  To  return:  In  the  cafe  of  the  printers, 
who  publifhed  the  debates  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
A.  D.  1 77 1,  and  were  proceeded  againft  by  that  houfe, 
it  did  not  appear,  that  they  had  any  legal  authority 
for  apprehending,  or  committing;  for,  though  they 
obtained  a  royal  proclamation  againft  the  offenders, 
they  could  not,  or,  however,  did  not  oblige  them  to 
appear  before  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London  protected  the  printers,  and 
obliged  the  perfon,  who  apprehended  them,  to  find 
fecurities  to  anfwer  for  his  offence.  And  the  printers 
continued  to  publifh  the  debates.  One  of  the  alder- 
men wrote  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate  an  account  of  his 
proceeding.  And  the  accufed  printer  fent  the  fpeaker 
the  opinion  of  council  upon  the  houfe's  proceeding 
and  the  royal  proclamation,  viz.  That  both  were 
illegal,  unconftitutional,  and  void.  On  that  occa- 
fion,  authorities  were  brought  from  hiftory  and  law 
in  juftifieation  of  what  was  done  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  in  oppofition  to  the  houfe  of  commons 
as  follows. 

Burnet^  in  his  History  of  his  Own  Times# 
relates,  That  the  commons  fent  their  ferjeant  to 
bring  before  them  many  of  the  abhorrers  ;  which 
brought  their  authority  for  punifhing  any  others 
befides  their  own  members,  into  queftion,  becaufe 
they  cannot  receive  an  information  upon  oath,  nor 
proceed  againft  thofe,  who  refufe  to  appear  before 
them;  Many  refufed  to  -obey  their  fummons ;  it 
being  found,  that  the  practice  was  no  older  than 
the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Again,  the  oath  of 
every  alderman  obliges  him  to  keep  up  the  fran- 
chifes  of  the  city  ;  one  of  which,  granted  by  Edw» 
in  parliament  is,  That  no  fummons,  attach- 
%  menr. 
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fnent,  or  execution  be  made  in  the  liberty  of  the  city, 
by  any  king's  officers  [confequently,  I  fuppofe,  much 
Jefs  by  the  officers  of  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament] 

*  but  only  by  minifters  [officers]  of  the  city.'  The 
charter  of  Edw,  IV.  gives  to  the  corporation  of 
London^  the  whole  and  exclufive  4  execution  of  alj 

*  warrants,  with  the  return  of  the  fame,  by  fuch  their 

*  minifter,  or  deputy,  whom  they  mall  thereunto  ufe.' 
And  by  %  Will,  and  Mary  the  corporation  of  Lon* 
Mn  is  confirmed  in  all  its  privileges  and  franchifes  ; 
tof  which  it  is  not,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to  be 
deprived,  &c.  * 

Why  does  not  the  houfe  of  commons  let  the  people 
know  their  privileges  ?  Why  are  not  thofe  privileges 
eftablifhed  by  law?  When  they  think  themfelvcs 
offended,  why  do  they  not  profecute  the  offender  in 
a  legal  and  conftitutional  way,  which  would  flop  all 
reflection  upon  them  ?  The  king's  caufes  are  tried  in 
the  courts  of  juftice  by  judge  and  jury,  who  are  indif- 
ferent perfons.  Why  is  any  individual,  or  any  affem- 
bly  of  men  whatever  to  be  judge  ^  jury,  and  executioners 
in  their  own  caufe  ? 

The  lord  mayor  and  alderman  Oliver  were  after* 
Vards  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  houfe  of  corn- 
felons,  who  refufed  to  hear  their  defence  by  council. 
Alderman  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  attend  the  houfe,  b\i% 
he  fent  the  fpeaker  a  direct:  refufal,  becaufe  he  was  not 
fummoned  as  a  member,  to  anfwer  in  his  place. 

This  whole  proceeding  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
was  condemned  by  many  both  within  and  without 
doors.  And  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  people  of 
England  will  never,  while  a  fpark  of  the  fire  of  liberty 
remains,  be  reconciled  to  an  affumed  power  in  repre- 

fentativ;a 


a  Lord.  Mag.  March,  1771*  p-  »S9t 
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fentatives  to  imprifon  their  conjlituents  without  tryal 
by  jury* 

It  has  been  faid,  c  How  are  the  commons  to  obtain 

*  the  informations  neceffary  for  making  laws,  or  en* 

*  quiring  into  the  conduct  of  minifters,  if  they  can- 

*  not  oblige  perfons  to  attend?'  The  anfwer  is,  They 
certainly  cannot,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  a  power 
of  compelling  attendance  as  the  courts  have.  But  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  their  afluming  a  power  of 
imprifon ing  thofe  who  do  attend,  or  would  if  their 
attendance  was  required  for  any  other  purpofe  than 
that  of  punijhing  them.  In  fact,  no  inconvenience 
could  arife,  but,  on  the  contrary,  great  advantage, 
from  every  court's  giving  up  what  the  king  muft  give 
up,  viz.  The  claim  of  judging  and  punifhing  pre- 
tended contempts,  or  other  offences,  againft  them- 
felves.  It  is  a  whimfical  part  of  our  political  cecono- 
my,  that,  if  any  perfon,  or  body  of  the  fubje&s 
offends  the  houfe  of  commons ,  they  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  punifh  with  fine  and  impri- 
sonment. But  if  a  minifter  has  offended  againft  tho 
people,  the  commons  can  only  impeach  him  before  the, 
upper  houfe.  The  commons  the?nfelves  punifh  offences 
againft  them/elves ;  which  one  would  rather  fuppofe. 
they  would  refer  to  others;  and  they  refer  toothers  the 
punifhment  of  offenders  againft  the  people,  whofe  guar- 
dians they  are,  which  one  would  rather  fuppofe  they 
Would  keep  in  their  own  hands.  The  truth  is,  the 
proper  function  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is  twofold, 
Vtz.  Inquifitcrial,  and  legijlative ;  but  they  are  ever 
running  into  the  executive,  which  is  no  part  of  their 
office. 

It  was  argued,  in  defence  of  the  lord  mayor,  on 
the  fame  occafion,  That  the  courts  of  law  have  power 
3  tm 
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to  enquire  into  the  acts  of  the  higbefi  authority.    c  If  ex 

*  the  king  himfelf  exercifes  any  act  of  power  not  con-  re 
c  formable  to  law,  the  courts  will  remedy  it/    Lord  I 
chief  juftice  Holt,  on  another  occafion  of  the  fame  "  jr 
kind,  infifted,  *  That  if  what  the  houfe  of  commons  k 

*  called  a  contempt,  was  not  really  fuch,  the  perfon  t 
f  committed  mull  be  difcharged  by  the  court  of  king's  ;  f 

*  bench  or  common  pleas  and  in  this  opinion  he  was  !  1 
fupported  by  the  lords.  The  fame  celebrated  judge  \  \ 
held,  that  the  vote  of  the  houfe  of  commons  forbidding  j 
any  one  to  feek  a  legal  remedy  againft  their  orders,  j  ; 
•was  illegal,  and  he  accordingly  difcharged  the  per-  i 
fons  committed  for  contempt  of  that  order  a. 

Hakewelb  brings  many  inftances  of  perfons  punifhed 
for  ferving  members  with  fubpcenas,  writs,  &e.  while 
the  houfe  was  fitting.  Profecutions  againft  members 
were  commonly  flopped  by  letters  iftued  from  the 
houfe.  Members  were  by  privilege  exempted  from  | 
ferving  as  jurymen.  He  brings  alfo  a  multitude  of 
inftances  of  members  fervants,  &c*  being  fet  at  liberty 
from  arrefts  c.  A,  D.  1640,  the  time  of  privilege  was 
16  days  exclufive  before  parliament,  and  15  days 
inclufive  after  d. 

Privilege  of  parliament  extended  not  only  to  the 
perfons  of  members,  but  to  their  cattle  and  other  j 
goods  e. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hall,  A,  D.  1580,  was  committed  to 
cuftody  of  the  ferjeant,  for  publifhing  conferences  of 
the  houfe  •  and  afterwards  to  the  Tower  for  6  months^ 

expelled 


*  See  London  Mag.  April,  *77l> 

*  Mod.  Tenend.  Parl.  88. 

c  Ibid.  97.  d  Ibid.  109* 

*  Hales's  Power  of  Parl.  28. 
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expelled  the  houfe,  and  fined  500  /.  a  He  refufed  to 
retract,  and  was  for  ever  difabled  to  fit  in  parliament. 

I  am  afraid  of  tiring  the  reader  by  enumerating 
inftances  of  fuch  parliamentary  profecutions,  as  may 
be  faid  to  be  frivolous,  or  arbitrary.  A  well  confti- 
tuted  and  upright  parliament  will  have  but  little  occa- 
fion  to  profecute  for  difrefpectful  fpeeches ;  for  no 
body  will  fpeak  difrefpeclfully  of  an  aflembly  of  men* 
who  fhew  themfelves  folely  and  fincerely  attached  to 
the  public  good.  Or  if  any  perfons  fhould  be  fo  rafti 
and  malignant,  the  general  hatred  or  contempt,  which 
they  will  certainly  draw  down  upon  their  own  heads, 
will fuperfede  all  ufe  of  profecution  by  the  offended  per- 
•  fons.  Or  if  profecutions  be  necefiary,  let  profecution 
be  commenced  (as  when  offence  or  injury  are  committed 
againft  the  king )  in  th  5  courts  of  law  j  and  let  the  accufed 
be  tried  according  to  the  knoxn  laws  of  his  country,  and 
be  acquitted  or  condemned  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 
All  other  modes  of  trial  are  violations  of  the  confti- 
tution. 

The  collection  made  by  Petyt,   in  his  Miscel. 
Parl.  of  parliamentary  profecutions  on  account  of 
difrefpeclful   fpeeches,   makes   our  anceftors  appear 
]   mean-fpirited.    John  fuch-a-one  wifhed  that  the  devil 
would  take  the  parliament.    Thomas  fuch-another  faid, 
!   the  parliament  was  carrying  on  works  of  darknefs.  A 
j   third  faid,  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  pillory.  What 
*hen  ?  Was  it  not  infinitely  beneath  the  magnanimity 
of  a  fupreme  legiflature  to  take  notice  of  fuch  trifles  ? 
This  recals  to  my  memory  an  old  prefentment  by  an 
inqueft ;  '  We  fayen,  that  John  Stevens  is  a  man,  we 
c  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  him  ;  and  he  hath  books, 
«  we  do  not  underftand  them.'  , 

a  Hakeivel,  Mod.  Tenend.  Parl.  72. 
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Of  excluding  the  People  from  the  Hottfe  of  Com- 
mons, and  pmifhmg  thofe  who  publifh  the 
Speeches  made  there* 

ANOTHER  confequence  of  the  inadequaqr 
ftate  of  parliamentary  reprefentation,  and  of  too* 
long  parliaments,  is,  a  dangerous  power  aflumed  by 
the  commons,  of  clearing  their  houfe,  and  excluding 
their  conftituents  from  the  fatisfa&ion  of  knowing- 
how  their  deputies  behave  themfelves,  and  whether 
they  confult  the  public  intereft,  or  play  the  game 
into  the  hands  of  the  miniftry.  Uport  the  fame  prin- 
ciple they  found  the  practice  of  punifhing  all  perfons^ 
who  publifh  any  fpeeches  made  in  their  houfe. 

As  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  fuppofing  it  ortce  granted, 
that  it  is  wife  to  allow  any  fet  of  men  a  power  of  con- 
sulting for  themfelves,  wi thou t  regard  to  the  public,  and 
putting  a  negative  upon  the  moft  falutary  national  pro- 
pofals,  if  thought  by  them  likely  to  entrench  upon  their 
particular  privileges  (a  point,  the  proof  of  which  I 
fhould  be  forry  to  have  impofed  on  me)  fuppofing,  f 
fay,  a  houfe  of  lords  upon  the  foot  of  the  Britijh,  it  fol- 
lows, that  they  have  a  right  to  exclude  all,  bat  peers, 
from  their  deliberations  >  becaufe  they  are  doing  their 
own  bufinefs*  and  not  the  public  ;  they  are  a&ing  foi 
themfelves,  and  are  principals^  and  not  deputies. 

But  furely  the  faithful  reprefentatives  of  Che  people, 
cannot  dread  the  people's  knowledge  of  their  proceed- 
ings in  the  houfe.  An  ariftocracy  of  perfons,  whofe 
intereft  may  be  different  from  that  of  the  people,  a 
pourt  ef  inquifiti$n?  or  a  Venetian  council  of  Ten, 

mi^ht. 
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might  be  expected  to  fhut  themfelves  from  the  fight 
of  the  people,  but  not  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives  afTem- 
tied,  by  the  people's  order,  to  do  the  people's  bufinefs. 
How  are  the  people  to  know  which  of  their  delegates 
are  faithful,  and  ought  to  be  trufted  again,  or  which 
otherwife,  if  they  are  to  be  excluded  the  houfe  ? 

Even  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  this  cuflom  has  been 
blamed. 

<  It  is  hot,  my  lords,  faid  the  earl  of  Chejlerfield  on 
c  this  fubjea,  A.  D.  1740,  by  excluding  all  forts  of 
I  ftrangers  that  you  are  to  preferve  the  antient  dignity 
4  of  this  aftembly :  it  is  by  excluding  all  manner  of 

*  quibbling,  impertinence,  deceit,  weaknefs,  and  cor- 
1  option.  Thefe,  I  hope,  are  ftrangers  here  :  I  hope 
1  your  lordihips  will  take  care  never  to  admit  any  one 
4  of  them  within  thefe  walls  ;  but  by  excluding  other 
*- ftrangers,  when  you  have  nothing  of  a  fecret  nature 

*  under  confideration,  you  will  only  raife  a  jealoufy 
J  of  the  dignity  of  your  proceedings ;  and  if  this  jea- 
«  loufy  mould  become  general,  without  doors,  you  will 
«  in  vain  feek  for  refpeft  among  the  people  V 

There  were  many  ftrangers  in  the  gallery  of  the 
houfe  of  peers,  on  occafion  of  the  enquiry  into  lord 
Peterborough's  conduct  in  Spain,  A.  D.  iyjj,  A 
motion  was  made  to  clear  the  gallery.  But  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  oppofed  it,  and  they  were  fuffered  to 
i#ay  b. 

The  commons,  A.  D.  ifi^  having  cleared  their 
houfe  of  all  ftrangers,  not  excepting /^j,  it  was  moved 
in  the  houfe  of  peers,  that  the  houfe  be  cleared  of  all 
ftrangers,  not  excepting  members  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons. The  duke  of  Argyle  oppofed  the  fhutting  of 
the  houfe  of  peers,  and  faid,  it  was  for  the  honour  of 
VoL-  V  S  that 

a  Deb.  Lords,  vii.  59o.  t  Ibidt  „#  28> 
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that  auguft  affembly,  to  (hew  that  they  were  better 
Ired  than  the  commons  a. 

Hakewel  fays  b,  the  commons  finding  perfons  in  their 
houfe  who  had  no  right  to  be  there,  have  obliged  them 
to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  keep  fecret  what  they 
had  heard. 

c  Of  right  the  door  of  the  parliament  ought  not  to 
«  be  Jhut,  but  to  be  kept  by  porters,  or  king's  ferjeants 
<  at  arms,  to  prevent  tumults  at  the  door,  by  which 
»  the  parliament  might  be  hindered  V 

It  was  common  in  former  times  for  the  members 
themfelves  to  publijh  their  fpeeches  made  in  the  houfe. 
Accordingly  there  are  extant  to  this  day,  many  of 
them  in  pamphlets  of  thofe  times,  and  in  RuJhworth>s9 
Nalfons,  and  other  collections.  In  our  times  it  is 
puniftiable  to  publifli  any  of  their  doings,  though 
they  do  not  themfelves  publifh  them,  and  the  very  gal- 
lery is  cleared,  that  we  may  not  know  which  of  our 
deputies  is  faithful  to  us,  nor  which  betrays  us. 

The  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons  againft  printing 
the  fpeeches  was  made,  A.  D.  1641  d,  in  times  which 
our  courtly  men  will  hardly  allow  to  be  of  good 
authority.    The  order  itfelf  is  not  juftifiable  upon  any 
principles  of  liberty^  or  of  reprefentation,  unlefs  the 
debates  were  regularly  publijhed  by  the  members.  For 
publijhed  they  ought  undoubtedly  to  be;   if  delegates 
ought  to  be  refponfible  to  their  confatuents.    My  lord 
1  mayor,    therefore,    and  Mr.  alderman  Oliver  were 
feverely  dealt  with  in  being  fent  to  the  Tower,  A.  D. 

ill1* 


a  Tind.  Contin.  1.  345. 

b  Hakewel,  Mod.  Tenend.  Parl.  86. 

c  Ibid.  p.  23. 

*  Aim.  Deb.  Com.  ix.  274. 
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1 77 1,  for  defending  the  printers  in  doing  only  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  by  the  members. 

Sir  Edward  Bering's  fpeeches  were  publifhed  by 
himfelf,  A.  D.  1641. 

4  Refolved,  That  they  are  againft  the  privilege  of  the 
c  houfe,  and  fhall  be  burnt  by  the  hangman  in  Wejl- 

*  mlnjler,  Cheapfide,  and  Smithfield  -}  himfelf  difabled 
4  during  the  parliament,  and  to  be  imprifoned  in  the 

*  Tower,  during  the  pjeafure  of  the  houfe.'  He  was 
releafed,  however,  in  a  few  days  *. 

A.  D.  1720,  the  proprietors  of  the  redeemable  funds 
being  difcontented,  petitioned  to  be  heard  by  council 
againft  a  bill  then  before  the  houfe.  They  went  in 
confiderable  numbers  to  the  lobby,  to  wait  the  event. 
The  juftices  were  ordered  to  clear  the  paflages.  They 
read  the  riot-acl:.  On  which  occafion-,  fome  of  the 
petitioners  faid,  It  feemed  to  them  a  ftrange  proceed- 
ing, to  treat  a  fet  of  peaceable  fubje&s,  people  of  pro- 
perty, who  attended  the  houfe  to  complain  of  griev- 
ances, as  a  riotous  mob  -9  and  that  the  commons  flrft 
picked  their  pockets,  and  then  fent  them  to  jail  for  com- 
plaining. 

Whatever  has  been  advanced  in  fupport  of  printing 
the  Votes  and  Journals,  is  equally  ftrong  againft  clear- 

j  ing  the  houfe.  The  houfe  of  commons  is  the  people's 
houfe,  where  the  people's  deputies  meet  to  do  the 

I  people's  bufinefs.  For  the  people's  deputies,  therefore, 
to  fliut  the  people  out  of  their  own  houfe,  is  a  rebellion 
of  the  jervants  againft  their  majlers.  That  the  members 
of  parliament  are,  according  to  the  conjlitution,  fer- 
vants*  is  manifeft  from  the  notorious  fa&  of  their 
Conftantly  receiving  wages  for  many  centuries  together, 
Which  members,  accordingly,  forfeited  by  abfence, 
S  2  neglec^ 


a  Parl.  Hist,  x.  267. 
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negle&,  Sec.  4  Who  fent  us  hither  V  (fays  Sir  F\  Win- 
nington,  in  the  debate  upon  this  fubjea,  A.  D.  1681.} 
«  The  privy-council  is  conftituted  by  the  king ;  but  the 
<  houfe  of  commons  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  I 
«  think  it  not  natural,  nor  rational,  that  the  people 
«  who  fent  us  hither,  fhould  not  be  Informed  of  our 
*  actions. a>    Suppofe  the  direaors  of  the  Eajl-India 
company  were  to  fliut  out  the  proprietors  from  their 
houfe,  and  then  difpofe  of  their  property  at  their  plea- 
fure,  defying  A\refponfibility^  how  would  this  be  taken 
by  the  proprietors?  The  excluding  the  people  from 
the  houfe  of  commons,  and  punching  the  publifhers 
of  their  fpeeches,  is  precifely  the  fame  incroachment 
on  the  people's  rights  ;  only  fo  much  the  more  atrocious 
in  confideration  of  there  being  no  regular  appeal  from 
parliament,  whereas  there  is  from  the  direaors  of  a 
trading  company. 

'    Sir  John  Hartop  moved,  A.  D.  1681,  that  the  vote* 
might  continue  to  be  printed  b.  A  motion  for  printing 
the  votes,  A.  D.  1688,  patted  in  the  negative  c.  The 
votes  of  the  commons  were  ordered  to  be  printed, 
A.  D.  1690 d.    The  gallery  and  fpeaker's  chamber 
were  cleared  of  Jlrangers,  on  occafion  of  the  pro- 
fecution  of  Mr.    (afterwards   Sir  Richard)  Steele^ 
A.  D.  1713%    Refolutions  were  made,  A.  D.  1742, 
to  print  the  journals  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  which 
begin  with  Ediv.  VI. f,  to  the  number  of  30  volumes* 
iooo  copies  ;  which  is  done  accordingly;  I  know  not 
whether  begun  at  that  time,  or  afterwards.    For  A.  D. 
1752,  c  the  houfe  came  to  a  refolution  to  print  their 
«  Journals,  which  had  hitherto  been  in  manufcript.g> 

There 

*  Deb.  Com.  ii.  105.       b  Ibid.  104.       c  Ibid.  201. 

*  Ibid.  375.         e  Ibid.  v.  67.  f  Ibid.  xiii.  264. 

*  Jim.  Peb.  Com.  v.  34. 
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There  was  a  long  debate  about  printing  the  pro- 
ceedings and  debates  of  the  houfe,  A.  D.  1738,  in 
which  it  was  obferved,  that  it  is  a  hardfhip  for  mem- 
bers to  have  their  fentiments  mifreprefenied  and  falfified 
in  News-papers  and  Magazines,  &c.  But  Mr.  P  ut- 
terly faid,  6  Parliaments,  when  they  do  any  things//}, 

*  will  be  talked  of  with  the  fame  freedom  as  any  other 

*  fet  of  men  whatever.  This  parliament,  I  hope,  will 
«  never  deferve  it;  but,  if  it  did,  I  mould  be  very 
*Torry,  that  any  refolutions  were  entered  into,  in 
8  order  to  prevent  its  being  reprefented  in  the  prefent, 

*  or  the  next  age,  in  its  proper  colours.  Whatever 

*  the  other  houfe  may  do,  I  hope,  we  mall  never 

*  Jiretcb  our  privilege  fo  far,  as  to  cramp  the  freedom 

*  of  writing  on  public  affairs  V 

There  was  a  pamphlet  at  this  time  afcribed  to  TVal- 
pole,  which  contained  a  hiftory  of  queen  Anne's  tory 
parliament.  This  publication  Walpole  defended,  be- 
caufe  that  parliament  deferved  to  be  difgraced.  But 
who  mall  decide  which  parliament  deferves  to  be  dif- 
graced, and  which  to  be  honoured.  The  fure  way, 
in  all  events,  is,  to  admit  as  many  ftrangers  as  the 
galleries  will  conveniently  hold  ;  that  the  members 
order  genuine  copies  of  their  fpeeches  to  be  publijhed  ; 
of  which  authenticity  the  hearers  in  the  galleries  will 
be  able  to  judge  \  and  then  no  fpurious,  or  unauthen- 
ticated  publications  of  fpeeches  will  be  received  by  the 
people;  becaufe  they  will  certainly  choofe  to  read 
thofe  whofe  authenticity  is  eftablifhed  by  a  cloud  of 
yjitnejfes. 

s  3 


a  Ppi?.  Com.  x.  278—287. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Ahfentees  from  the  Houfe,  and  Members  neg- 
lecting Parliamentary  Bujinefst 

ANOTHER  evil  arifing  from  the  miferably 
inadequate  flate  of  reprefentation  and  confe- 
quent  contempt,  which  members  acquire  for  their 
conftituents,  is,  their  taking  the  liberty  of  abfenting 
themfelves  for  frivolous  or  no  reafons,  and  of  attend- 
ing very  carelefsly  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation,  when 
they  come  to  the  houfe.  Did  a  gentleman  recollect, 
that  at  his  election  he  received  an  aweful  charge  from 
an  auguji  meeting  of  5000  of  his  countrymen,  and 
gave  a  folemn  pro m ife  fealed  with  the  religion  of  au 
cath  to  be  diligent  and  faithful  in  difcharging  the  mo- 
mentous truft  then  committed  to  him,  and  did  he 
know,  that  thofe  who  employed  him,  would  cenfure 
him  publicly,  if  they  found,  that  he  did  any  body's 
bufinefs  in  parliament  but  theirs ;  he  would  tremble 
at  the  thought  of  trifling  with  fo  facred  a  function. 
But  when  a  youth  juft  come  from  Oxford,  remem- 
bers, that  he  was  elected  (as  it  is  called)  by  a  few 
drunken  idiots  in  a  paltry  borough,  and  carried  round 
the  town  in  an  old  oaken  chair,  and  that  he  has  his 
place  as  he  has  his  eftate,  or  that  he  gave  every  voter 
five  guineas it  is  no  wonder,  that  he  confiders  the 
whole  as  a  very  paltry  farce,  which  he  may  attend  to, 
or  neglecl,  as  he  pleafes. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  members  of  parliament  have 
often  done  the  bufinefs  of  a  corrupt  court  by  feafonably 
playing  truant,  Thofe  gentlemen  mew  themfelves 
not  abandoned  to  all  fenfe  of  fhame.  When  the  pub- 
lic has  been  betrayed  by  a  villainous  vote  for  an  aug- 
mentation 
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mentation  of  the  army,  or  an  extenfion  of  the  excife 
laws,  they  did  not  vote  wrong,  they  cry  ;  they  were 
not  there.  But  why  were  they  not  there,  to  vote 
right,  and  endeavour  to  make  others  vote  right  ? 
Why  were  they  not  upon  duty,  taking  care  of  their 
country  ?  Ah  !  if  a  man  loves  his  young  and  beauti- 
ful wife,  and  regards  his  honour,  he  will  not  leave 
her  in  the  hands  of  a  known  rake  ;  or  if  he  loves  his 
money,  he  will  not  leave  his  ftrong  box  open  to  a  thievifli 
fervant  \  No  more  will  a  gentleman,  who  loves  his 
country,  leave  her  in  the  hands  of  unknown  perfons, 
who  may  betray  her.  Do  gentlemen  connder  of  what 
confequence  a  few  votes  may  be  ? 

The  oath  in  favour  of  paffive  obedience  and  non- 
refiftance  was  rejeaed  by  only  three  votes.  The  bill, 
A.  D.  1692,  for  totally  difqualifying  placemen  for 
fitting  in  the  houfe  of  commons  (the  beft  bill,  furely, 
as  to  its  objedt,  that  ever  was  brought  into  the  houfe) 
was  rejeded  by  only  two  votes.  The  famous  amend- 
ment by  the  lords  to  the  bill  of  Jan.  27,  1 702,  by 
which  amendment  it  was  made  high  treafon  to  attempt 
to  fet  afide  the  proteftant  fuccefiion  in  the  houfe  of 
Hanover  in  cafe  of  queen  Anne's  leaving  no  pofterity, 
was  carried  by  only  one  vote,  118  to  117  b.  I  have 
been  told,  that  a  member  of  that  parliament,  who 
was  infirm  and  gouty,  but  proved  faithful  to  his 
country  in  attending  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  often 
mentioned  his  own  proceeding  on  that  occafion  with 
pleafure,  and  particularly  on  his  death-bed. 

The  ruinous  aa  in  favour  of  the  French  trade,  A.  D. 
17 1 3,  was  thrown  out  by  only  nine  votes,  viz.  194 
Sgainft  185  c.    Only  9  true  EngUjhmen  in  the  houfe  ! 

S  4  I" 


*  See  Cato's  Lett.  No.  99. 

•  Dfb,  Com.  v.  Append.  110,         c  Ibicj.  v,  40, 
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In  the  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  a  place-bill  was 
loft  in  the  houfe  of  peers  for  want  of  one  vote,  while 
one  of  the  lords,  who  had  two  proxies  in  his  pocket, 
was  buying  a  penknife. 

The  act,  A.  D.  1728,  by  which  a  fine  of  50c/. 
is  enacted  for  afking,  or  receiving,  by  himfeif,  or 
another,  money,  or  other  reward,  by  way  of  gift, 
loan,  or  device,  &c.  for  voting,  or  declining  to  vote 
at  elections  of  members  of  parliament,  was  carried 
by  only  two  votes,  viz.  91  to  89. 

The  motion,  A.  D.  1741,  for  enquiring  into  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  IValpole's  20  years  reign,  was 
carried  in  the  negative  by  two  votes,  244  to  242. 

*  How  often,  while  the  merits  of  a  contefted  election 

*  have  been  trying  within  thefe  walls,  have  the  benches 

*  been  aim  oft  empty  ?  But  the  moment  the  quejlion 
c  approached,  how  have  we  feen  the  members  eagerly 
«•  croud  to  their  feats,  and  then  confidently  pronounce 

*  upon  a  fubject,  on  which  they  had  not  heard  a  fyU 
c  lable,  but  in  private  from  the  parties  V  To  fuch  a 
mockery  have  we  reduced  the  molt  important  of  all 
earthly  things,  I  mean  parliaments.  After  turning 
them,  in  this  manner,  to  a  farce,  after  laying  afide  all 
that  was  ufeful  to  the  people  in  them,  what  ftep  are  we 
moft  likely  to  take  next,  but  to  Jay parliaments  them- 
felves  afide  ? 

Our  anceftors  were  fenfible  of  the  evil  of  abfenting, 
and  therefore  they  made  laws  for  punijhing  delinquent 
members  by  muia  b.  So  among  the  Romans,  abfen- 
tees  from  the  fenate,  without  fufficient  caufe  fhewn, 
Were  fineable,  and  obliged  tq  give  fecurity  for  pay- 
ment. 


a  Speech  of  a  member,  Lond.  Mag.  May,  1770,  p.  180. 
*  Parl.  Hj«t.  1.  596. 
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]     ment  a.     By  7  Edw.  I.  ftat.  1.  *  To  all  parliaments 
:     *  and  treatifes'  [treaties,  or  meetings  for  public  bufi- 
1     nefs]  *  every  manihall  come  without  force  of  arms  V 
See  the  5th  ftat.  Rich.  II.  cap.  4.  <  That  every  one, 

*  to  whom  it  appertained,  fhall,    upon  fummons, 

*  come  to  the  parliament  V    By  7  Hen,  VIII.  cap. 

1    >  16.  c  No  knights  of  fhires,  nor  burgefles  mail  depart 
1 '   *  before  the  end  of  parliament.  d'    [N.B.  We  mould 
1     fay,  before  the  end  of  the  fejfion.    But  in  thofe  times 
I  every  fefiion  was  a  parliament.]    The  penalty  was 
lofs  of  wages.     A  call  of  the  houfe,  A,  D,  1641, 
with  fevere  penalties  for  abfentees.    Orders  and  refo- 
lutions  for  putting  the  kingdomin  a  ftate  of  defence  c# 
A  call  of  both  houfes,  A,  D.  1647,  24°  commoners 
wTere  abfent f.  A  fine  of  20  /.  fet  on  thofe  whofe  excufe 
was  not  allowed  by  the  houfe.    *  Refolved,  A,  D. 

*  1709,  that  fuch  members  as  abfent  themfelves  with- 

*  out  leave,  be  reputed  deferters  of  their  truji,  and  neg~ 

*  leclors  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  houfe  and  to  their 

*  country  s/ 

Thus  we  fee,  inadequate  reprefentation,  and  long 
parliaments  produce  in  our  members  of  parliament  a 
contempt  for  the  people-,  neglect  of  injiruclions,  and 
refufal  of  refponfibllity  \  put  families  upon  fetting  up 
for  legiflators  from  generation  to  generation,  fo  that  ten 
perfons  in  one  family  may  be  members  at  the  fame 
time,  and  it  has  been  found,  that  individuals  have 
fate  30,  40,  and  50  years  in  the  houfe.  Inadequate 
reprefentation  is  one  caufe,  why  the  members  cannot 
}>e  fuppofed  even  to  know  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  as 

they 

a  Ck,  Be  Legib.  in.    Liv.  111.  38. 
b  Stat,  at  Large,  i.  82.  c  Ibid.  333. 

d  Ibid.  698.  t  pARL.  Hist.  ix.  298. 

f  Ibid.  xvi.  317,  s  Deb.  Com.  iv.  130, 
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they  are  not  chofen  by  the  -generality  of  the  people  ; 
but  by  a  handful.  Inadequate  reprefentation  deprives 
the  greateft  part  of  the  people,  both  in  number  and 
property,  of  their  weight  in  legiuation,  and  gives  it  up, 
as  a  monopoly,  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  It  is  the  ori- 
ginal caufe  of  the  commons  afluming  exorbitant  pri- 
%i leges  to  the  difad vantage  of  the  people  ;  of  their 
frofecuting  and  imprifoning  their  constituents  ;  of  con- 
cealing from  the  people,  their  creators,  the  tranfaclions 
of  their  houfe ;  of  their  abfenting  themfelves  and  neg- 
Jecling  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation^  &c. 
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BOOK  V. 
Of  Parliamentary  Corruption. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Origin,  Funds,  and  Materials  of  Cor- 
ruption. 

TW  O  weakneffes  in  human  nature  have  pro- 
duced bribery,  corruption,  and  many  other 
wicked  arts ;  I  mean,  the  love  of  power,  and  the 
love  of  money.  In  antient  times  men  in  fuperior  ila- 
tions  were  drawn  into  many  of  their  bad  practices 
by  the  former.  The  latter  is  our  difeafe,  and  a  loufy 
difeafe  (I  afk  the  reader's  pardon)  it  is.  For  if  there 
be  a  vice  incompatible  with  any  degree  of  magnanimity^ 
greedinefs  of  money  is  that  vice. 

It  is  difficult  to  exclude  corruption.  Where  there 
is  any  thing  worth  driving  about,  fuch  creatures  as 
men  commonly  are,  will  ufe  indirect  means  for  at- 
taining it. 

Undue  influence  in  elections  for  offices  prevailed  at 
Rome  fo  early  as  the  458th  year  from  the  building  of 
the  city  a.  Which  occafioned  the  making  a  law  to 
prohibit  canvaffing  for  votes. 

But  the  difficulty  of  excluding  corruption  is  no  rea- 
son for  giving  over  all  endeavours  to  abolifl)  it;  any 

more 


*  Ant.  Univ,  Hist.  xii.  44,  1 14* 
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more  than  the  difficulty  of  living  a  virtuous  life  amidft 
the  various  temptations,  to  which  our  frail  nature  is 
expofed,  is  a  reafon  for  our  giving  over  all  endea- 
vours to  regulate  our  conduct  by  the  ftrict  laws  of 
morality.  On  the  contrary,  we  muft  refolve  to  live  a 
life  of  virtue,  however  difficult  it  may  be,  or  we  are 
undone  as  individuals ;  and  we  muft  root  corruption 
out  of  the  ftate,  or  we  are  undone  as  a  nation. 

Arifiotle  a  obferves,  Ou  yot^  ocwogoi,  x.  t.  A.  That 
men  in  lew  circumftances  did  not,  in  his  time,  afpirc 
after  places  of  power  and  truft,  becaufe  they  were 
unprofitable,  and  they  could  not  afford  to  negleft  their 
own  private  affairs,  to  attend  on  the  public ;  and  that 
men  of  fortune  only  could  properly  fill  thofe  employ- 
ments, becaufe  they  were  under  no  temptation  to 
plunder  their  country.  In  our  times,  who  have  no 
idea  of  ferving  the  public  for  nought,  we  fee  all  men, 
rich  and  indigent,  ftriving  who  mail  obtain  the  greateft 
ihare  of  the  public  offices,  becaufe  they  are  all  lucrative, 
and  thofe  whofe  fortunes  are  the  largejl,  find  them 
ftill  too  fmall  for  their  extravagance,  which  produces 
the  continual  fcramble  we  fee. 

The  Polijh  nobleffe  confider  their  votes,  for  king, 
in  the  fame  manner  ,  as  the  inhabitants  of  our  rotten 
boroughs  do  theirs  for  members  of  parliament,  that  is, 
as  part  of  their  fortune.  But  the  wickednefs  of  our 
electioneering  is  tenfold  beyond  that  of  the  Poles.  For 
It  is  no  great  matter  who  is  king  of  Poland-,  becaufe 
he  has  no  power  to  do  mifchief ;  whereas  our  parlia- 
ment has  a  power  fo  tranfeendent,  fays  judge  Black/lone, 
that  it  is  iixipoffible  to  fix  its  limits.  Therefore,  to 
vote  for  a  candidate,  who  gives  a  bribe,  is  felling  our 
country  to  a  man,  who  has  proved  himfelf  a  knave, 
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and  giving  him  power  to  do  infinite  inifchief,  for 
which  he  is  not  refponfible  or  punijhable. 

Bad  minifters,  in  our  times,  thruft  themfelves  into 
power  chiefly  with  a  defign  of  filling  their  pockets?  and 
advancing;  their  families  and  friends.  And  it  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  that  there  is  fuch  ample  opportunity 
for  them  to  gratify  their  exorbitant  defires.  It  is  uni- 
verfally  allowed,  that  a  Britifh  miniftry  has  the  dif- 
pofal  of 'fever -al  millions  annually  of  the  public  money. 
And  the  reader  may  judge  what  opportunity  there 
muft  be  for  them  to  chip  off  fragments  and  corners 
.from  fuch  prodigious  mafTes,  without  the  public's 
being  ever  acquainted  with  facts  in  fo  particular  a 
manner  as  to  convict  a.  minifter,  or  his  tools,  of  the 
plunder  they  have  committed. 

As  parliament  is  the  natural  check  upon  the  wicked 
meafures  of  kings  and  courts?  parliaments  muft  be 
managed  to  obtain  their  connivance  at  the  proceedings 
of  kings  and  courts.  Therefore  in  former  times  the 
court  not  being  pofTefled  of  the  necefiary  funds, 
wheedled?  or  bullied  them ;  now  they  make  ufe  of 
(what  they  think  the  furer  means,  viz.)  bribing  and 
buying  them*  And  our  rainifters,  fince  the  revolu- 
tion, have  carried  this  liberal  art  fo  far,  as  to  ftudy 
no  other  fy&em  of  politics,  or  government,  than  finding 
out  proper  men  for  their  purpofe,  and  filling  the  houfe 
of  commons  with  them ;  and  the  whole  difference 
between  one  miniftry  and  another,  is  that  one  junto 
has  a  better  knack  at  managing  parliaments  than  another. 

The  chief  materials,  by  which  a  minifTer  keeps  up 
an  afcendency  in  parliament,  are,  1.  The  prodigious  j 
fums  of  public  money?  of  which  he  has  the  difpofal. 
%.  The  innumerable  places  in  the  cuftoms,  excife, 
falt-duty,  &c.  and  in  the  navy,  army  and  church, 

the 
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the  greateft  part  of  which  are  at  the  difpofal  of  the 
minifter. 

Latter  times  have  thrown  into  the  minifterial  fcale 
a  weight  unknoivn  to  former  ages  ;  I  mean  the  national 
debt.  The  anxiety  of  the  public  creditors,  the  propri- 
etors of  the  funds,  about  public  credit,  is  a  powerful 
caufe  of  their  (hewing  a  reluclance  againft  all  propofals 
for  falutary  alterations,  or  rejlorations.  But  their  rea- 
fonings  on  this  fubjecr.  are  not  founder  than  it  would 
be  for  the  inhabitant  of  a  crazy  building  to  oppofe  all 
repairs,  and  to  infift,  that  the  beft  way  for  preventing 
his  manuon  from  coming  in  ruins  upon  his  head,  is  to 
let  it  fall.    Of  which  more  fully  hereafter. 

The  revenue  of  the  civil  lift,  which  is  nominally 
800,000/.  per  annum,  but,  by  means  of  a  demand 
from  time  to  time  of  half  a  million  to  pay  off  its  pre- 
tended deficiencies  or  debts,  is  really  near  a  million 
(in  the  laft  reign  it  often  exceeded  a  million)  muft 
throw  a  prodigious  power  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
have  the  difpofal  of  it. 

A  million  per  annum  would  maintain  200  dukes,  at 
5000/.  a  year  each,  or  250  earls  at  4000  a  year  each, 
or  1000  gentlemen  at  1000/.  a  year  each.  It  would 
fupport  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  to  the 
inconceivable  advantage  of  the  public,  &c. 

But  the  civil  lift  revenue  is  not  reckoned  above  one 
third  part  of  what  a  minifter  has  in  his  difpofal.  It 
is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered,  that  a  minifter  has 
great  influence  in  parliament.  If  one  confiders  into 
how  many  purfes,  of  100  guineas  each,  the  prodigi- 
ous fum  of  three  millions  may  be  divided,  at  firft 
glance  one  would  conclude,  that  a  minifter  could  give 
fuch  a  purfe  to  every  man  upon  the  ifland. 

The  royal  prerogative  has  been  greatly  curtailed 
fmce  3  Car,  I.  the  date  of  the  petition  of  right* 

Star- 
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Star-chamber,  and  high  commifHon  court  abolifhed, 
with  martial  law,  and  the  prince's  power  of  levying 
taxes  without  parliament ;  difufe  of  the  foreft  laws  ; 
abolition  of  military  tenures,  purveyance,  and  pre- 
emption ;  the  eftablifiiment  of  the  habeas  corpus  acl: ; 
the  act  for  frequent  parliaments ;  the  affertion  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people  by  the  bill  of  rights,  and  act 
of  fettlement ;  the  exclufion  of  certain  dependents  on. 
the  crown  from  feats  in  parliament ;  the  independency 
of  the  judges  ;  the  reftraining  of  the  king's  pardon 
from  being  pleaded  to  parliamentary  impeachments  ; 
the  dependency  of  the  crown  on  parliament,  by  its 
being  ftripped  of  its  antient  properties,  &c. — thefe, 
and  other  entrenchments  on  the  regal  power  and  pre- 
rogative would  feem  fufficient  to  clip  the  wings  of 
kings,  and  minifters,  and  to  fecure  the  ftate  againll: 
the  innumerable  evils  of  corruption.    But  what  avail 
thefe  feeming  enlargements  of  our  liberties,  if  we  con- 
fider  (as  even  judge  Blackjione  a  himfelf,  no  unreafon- 
able  complainer,  obferves)  that  though  the  appearance 
of  court-power  is  taken  away,  the  reality  remains, 
and  is  perhaps  greater  than  under  Jam.  I.  only  it 
lhews  itfelf  now  in  the  milder  and  lefs  Harding  fhape 
of  influence,  inftead  of  that  odious  and  formidable 
one,  of  prerogative ; — an  influence,  however,  to  con- 
siderate minds  not  the  lefs  dreaded  on  account  of  its 
apparent  gentlenefs.  ,  Let  it  be  confidered,  that  our 
monarch's  revenues  being  fettled  for  life,  a  rapacious 
and  corrupt  court  (for  what  do  men  generally  pro- 
pofe  by  going  into  court,  but  filling  their  pockets  ?) 
has  the  difpofing  of  the  greater!:  part  of  a  million  a 
year,  civil  lift  revenue.    Let  it  be  confidered,  what 
a  multitude  of  officers  created  by,  and  removeable  at 
2  the 
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the  pleafure  of  the  court,  are  employed  in  raifing  10 
millions  a  year  in  taxes,  cuftoms,  excifes  j  commif- 
fioners,  and  innumerable  officers  in  every  port  of 
the  kingdom,  nay  at  every  creek  into  which  a  fmug- 
gling  boat  can  be  thruft ;  commiffioners  of  excife,  and 
their  numerous  fubalterns,  in  every  inland  diftricl: ; 
poftmafters,  and  their  fervants  in  every  town,  and 
upon  every  public  road  ;  commiffioners  of  ftamps,  and 
diftributors ;  officers  of  the  falt-duty;  furveyors  of 
houfes  and  windows ;  receivers  of  land-tax ;  mana- 
gers of  lotteries ;  commiffioners  of  hackney-coaches  ; 
befides  frequent  accidental  opportunities  of  conferring 
favours,  as  by  preference  in  loans,  fu'bfcriptions,  tickets, 
remittance  of  public  money,  &c.  which  attaches  thofe 
mod,  whofe  attachment  is  the  mod  defireable  to  the 
court,  I  mean,  the  opulent,  and  leading  part  of  the 
people ;  to  which  add  the  prodigious  influence  the 
court  gains  by  having  the  power  of  officering  an  army 
of  above  forty  thoufand  men  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
formidable  force  of  fuch  a  body  of  difciplined  men 
againft  a  flock  of  fheep,  I  mean  the  beliefs  people. 
This  dreadful  army*  the  court-fycophants  pretend  is 
jkept  up  only  from  year  to  year  :  but. it  is  univerfally 
looked  upon  as  on  a  footing  equally  certain  with  the 
army  in  France,    Accordingly  gen-tlemen  bring  u-p 
their  fons  as  regularly  to  the  army,  as  to  the.  church. 
Thefe  forty  thoufand  men  are  paid  by  the  court,  raifed 
by  the  court,  officered  by  the  court,  commanded  by 
the  court.    Add  to  all  this,  that  the  court  muft  have 
innumerable  ways  of  mifapplying  the  public  money 
to  the  purpofes  of  gaining  undue  influence,  which 
even  the  mofl  faithful  and  upright  parliament  could  not 
detecl.    And  what  then  muft  be  the  cafe,  if  we  fup- 
pofe  parliament  itfelf  (the  only  constitutional  check  on 
a  corrupt  court)  a  jharer  in  the  plunder  of  the  people, 
3  and 
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and  therefore  interefted  to  conceal,  or  connive  at  the 
ravages  made  by  a  profligate  court. 

8  As  we  have  annually  increafed  our  funds  and  our 

*  taxes,  we  have  annually  increafed  the  potver  of  the 

*  crown,  and  thefe  funds  and  taxes  being  eftablimed 
c  and  laid  for  perpetuity,  or  for  terms  equivalent  to 

*  perpetuity  in  the  fenfe  here  intended,  this  increafe  of 

*  power  muft  not  only  continue,  but  {fill  increafe,  as 

*  long  as  this  fyftem  of  oeconomy  fubfifts.    How  this 

*  increafe  of  power  arifes  from  the  increafe  of  funds 
4  and  taxes,  and  the  influence  of  the  crown  grows  in 

*  proportion  to  the  burthen  on  the  people,  heavier; 

*  hath  been  explained  fo  much  in  the  debates  on  a 
c  late  deteftable  occafion'  [JValpole^s  excife  fcheme] 

*  that  the  lefs  needs  to  be  faid  on  the  fubjecl:  here. 

*  If  we  confider  in  the  increafe  of  taxes,  firft,  the 

*  increafe  of  officers,  by  which  a  vaft  number  of  new 

*  dependants  on  the  crown  are  erecled  in  every  part 

*  of  the  kingdom,  (dependents  as  numerous,  and  cer- 

*  tainly  more  prevalent,  than  all  the  tenants  and 
c  wards  of  the  crown  were  antiently)  and,  fecondlv, 

*  the  power  given  to  the  treafury  and  other  inferior 

*  officers,  on  account  of  thefe  taxes,  which  are  at 

*  leaft  as  great  and  as  grievous  in  this  free  government 

*  of  ours,  as  any  that  are  exercifed  in  the  moft  arbi- 

*  trary  government  on  the  fame  occafions ;  if  we  con- 
y  fider  this  alone,  we  fhall  find  reafon  fufficient  to 

*  conclude  that,  although  the  power  of  prerogative  was 

*  more  open  and  more  noify  in  its  operations,  yet  the 
c  power  thus  acquired  is  more  real  and  may  prove 

*  more  dangerous,  for  this  very  reafon,  becaufe  it  is 
c  more  covered  and  more  filent.    That  men  began  to 

*  fee,  very  foon  after  the  revolution,  the  danger  arif- 

*  ing  from  hence  to  our  conftitution,  as  I  faid  above, 

*  is  moft  certain.    No  lefs  than  feven  acls  were  made 

Vol.  I.  T  *  in 
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*  in  king  William!*  reign  to  prevent  undue  influence 
«  on  ele&ions  ->  and  one  of  the  acts,  as  I  remember, 
c  for  I  have  it  not  before  me,  is  grounded  on  this  fact, 

*  that  the  officers  of  the  excife  had  frequently,  by 
'  threats  and  promifes^  prevailed  on  electors,  and  abfo- 

*  lutely  debarred  them  of  the  freedom  of  voting.  What 

*  hath  been  done,  or  attempted,  fince  that  time,  in 

*  the  fame  views,  and  what  hath  been  done,  or  at- 
tempted, both  in  the  reign  of  king  Will,  and  fince, 

*  to  prevent  an  undue  influence  on  the  elected,  as 
c  well  as  on  the  electors,  1  need  not  recapitulate. 
«  They  are  matters  of  frefti  date,  and  enough  known. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  this  change  in  the  ftate  and  pro- 
«  perty  of  the  public  revenue  hath  made  a  change  in 
«  our  conftitution  not  yet,  perhaps,  attended  to  fuf- 
4  ficiently ;  but  fuch  an  one,  however,  as  deferves 
■  our  utmoft  attention,  fince  it  gives  a  power  »«- 
«  known  in  former  times  to  one  of  the  three  eftates, 

*  and  fince  public  liberty  is  not  guarded  againft  the 

*  dangers  that  may  arife  from  this  power,  as  it  was, 
«  and  now  is  more  than  ever,  againft  the  dangers 

*  which  arife  from  the  powers  formerly  poffefled  or 
«  claimed  by  the  crown  V 

«  That  the  bufinefs  of  moft  kingdoms  has  been 
c  ill  managed,  proceeds  from  this ;  it  imports  the 
c  lower  rank  of  men  only,  and  the  people  (whofe  cries 
c  feldom  reach  the  prince,  till  it  is  too  late,  and  till 
4  all  is  paft  remedy)  that  matters  mould  be  frugally 

*  ordered,  becaufe  taxes  muft  arife  from  their  fweafi 
c  and  labour.  But  the  great  ones,  who  heretofore 
«  have  had  the  prince's  ear  and  favour,  or  who  hoped 
c  to  have  him  in  their  pofleffion,  were  fwayed  by 
«■  another  fort  of  intereft  j  they  like  profufion,  as  hav- 

c  in«j» 
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1  ing  had  a  profpect  to  be  gainers  by  it,  they  can 
*  eafily  fet  their  account  even  with  the  ftate  ;  a  fmall 
4  charge  upon  their  land  is  more  than  balanced  by  a 
i  great  place,  or  a  large  pen/ton  V 

See  the  lord  keeper  North's  account  of  abufes  in 
the  conduct  and  difpofal  of  the  public  money  in  the 
time  of  king  Ch.  II.  b  Thofe  who,  in  our  times, 
are  the  conductors  of  the  fame  kind  of  dirty  work, 
may  compare  the  modern  ingenious  ways  and  means 
with  thofe  of  their  worthy  predecefibrs. 

Among  others,  pretended  want  of  money  in  the 
treafury,  in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  giving  an 
exorbitant  price  for  neceflaries.  Lending  the  crown 
at  8  per  cent*  money  which  was  raifed  at  5  and  6. 
Paying  with  the  public  money,  pretending  it  to  be 
private,  and  taking  intereft.  Depreciating  the  pub- 
lic debts  and  funds,  buying  them  of  the  holders  at 
half  their  worth,  and  afterwards  by  intereft  getting 
them  paid  in  full.  Pretending  to  give  up  all  power 
in  recommending  to  places  for  a  confideration,  and 
then  infifting  on  recommending  ftill,  and  fo  getting 
j  both  ways.  Roiling  over  lofTes  upon  the  crown,  or 
public,  while  the  gain  was  to  fink  into  private  poc- 
kets. A  father  flopping  a  large  fum  in  his  own  hand, 
which  was  to  have  been  paid  the  public  creditors. 
Before  he  can  be  brought  to  account,  he  dies.  The 
money  finks  into  the  pocket  of  his  heir.  He  obtains  a 
pardon  of  all  his  father's  debts.  Grofs  frauds  in  office 
found  out.  Then  new  offices  and  falaries  fet  up  as 
checks.  The  new  prove  as  great  knaves  as  the  old, 
and  form  a  fcheme  of  collufion  and  mutual  under- 
itanding.  But  the  public  pays  for  all,  and  the  power 
of  the  court  is  ftrengthened.  An  old  placeman  begs 
T  2  leave 
 —  
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leave  to  fell.    Pockets  the  money,  and  by  and  by, 
through  intereft,  gets  a  new  place  gratis.  Extrava- 
gant men  fquander  their  own  money  in  their  public 
employments  of  embafladors,  governors,  &c.  and 
charge  the  public  with  more  than  they  have  really 
fpent,  while  what  they  really  fpent  was  10  times 
more  than  neceflary.    The  bufinefs  of  old  offices 
transferred  to  new  :  but  the  profits  of  the  old  ftill 
kept  up,  though  become  finecures.    An  old  fervant 
of  the  public  retires  upon  a  penfion.    He  who  fuc~ 
eeeds  him,  by  intereft,  gets  it  continued  to  him. 
Another  gets  an  addition  to  his  falary,  and  then  fells 
his  place  for  a  great  deal  more  than  it  coft  him,  and 
fo  an  additional  load  is  laid  on  the  public :  for  the 
addition  mull  be  continued,  becaufe  the  place  was 
bought.    An  annual  fum  is  granted  by  the  public 
for  a  public  ufe,  as  keeping  up  a  harbour,  or  the  like. 
A  private  man,  by  intereft,  gets  a  grant  of  the  jobb  ^ 
the  public  concern  is  neglected,  and  the  public  poc- 
ket picked.     Crown  lands  perpetually  begged  and 
given  away  to  ftrengthen  the  court  intereft.  The 
crown  conftantly  kept  in  debt,  and  parliament  foil- 
cited  to  pay  thofe  debts  occafioned  merely  by  the 
voracity  of  the  court.    Commanders  of  fleets  order  a 
fuperftuous  quantity  of  ftores.    By  collufion  between 
them  and  the  ftore-mafters,  this  fuperfluous  quantity 
?s  fold  a^ain  to  the  king,  and  the  money  funk  in  their 
pockets"  Sometimes  the  ftore-mafters  gave  receipts 
for  more  than  was  received  into  the  king's  ftores,  and 
the  money  was  divided  among  the  plunderers.    1  he 
king's  works  done  by  the  day,  whereas  it  would  have 
been  cheaper  by  the  great.    Money  pretended  to  be 
coined  gratis.    Lifts  of  large  fums  newly  coined  pro- 
duced.   But  the  contrivance  was  to  make  the  pieces 
unequal,  and  then  the  too  heavy  pieces  were  carried 
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back  to  the  mint,  and  the  profit  funk  in  private 
pockets,  &c. 

Secret  ferviee  is  a  huge  cloke  thrown  over  an  im- 
menfe  fcene  of  corruption  ;  and  under  this  cloke  we 
xnuft  not  peep.  Our  court-men  tell  us,  there  mud: 
be  large  fums  expended  in  this  way,  and  thofe  fums 
cannot  be  accounted  for ;  becaufe  the  fervices  done 
for  them  muft  never  be  known.  But  we  find,  that  the 
commons,  A.  D.  1708,  addrefled  queen  Anne  for 
accounts  of  penfions  paid  for  fecret  fervice  to  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  or  to  any  perfons  in  truft  for 
them  ;  and  that  *  the  queen  ordered  faid  account  to 

*  be  laid  before  the  houfe  V 

Contracts  are  a  great  fund*  of  minifterial  influence. 
It  is  well  known,  that  our  miniftry  do  not  accept  the 
,moft  reasonable  offer;  but  the  offer  which  is  made 
by  thofe,  who  have  the  greateft  parliamentary  intereft  .; 
and  that  in  war  time,  every  man,  who  furnijhes  for  the 
government ,  is  enriched ;  in  France  the  contrary  ;  which 
fhews,  that  we  manage  our  public  money  much  worfe 
than  the  French  miniftry  do  theirs.  In  the  late  war  it 
is  notorious,  that  feveral  of  our  purveyors  and  commiffa- 
ries  got  eftates  fufficient  to  fet  them  up  for  earls  and 
dukes.    But  as  Burnet  b  fays,  *  the  regard,  that  is 

*  fhewn  to  members  of  parliament  among  us,  caufes 
«  that  few  abrfes  can  be  inquired  into,  or  difcovered.9 

As  to  lotteries,  if  •  a  minifter  has  it  in  his  power 

*  to  give  the  fubfcription  of  4  or  500  lottery  tickets 

*  every  year  to  fingle  members,  he  has  an  annual 

*  means  of  bribing  the  houfe  without  danger  of  detec- 
«  tion  c.'    It  was  alledged  in  the  houfe  of  commons 

T  3  by 
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by  Mr.  Seymour ',  that  in  the  lottery  of  1769,  20,000 
tickets  had  been  difpofed  of  to  members  of  parliament^ 
which  fold  for  near  2/.  premium  each*.  This  was 
a  fcramble  of  40,000  /.  among  the  members  at  one 
dam.  We  need  not  wonder,  that  lotteries  are  a 
favourite  fpecies  of  ways  and  means.  Mr.  Seymour, 
A.D.  17719  moyed,  that  the  names  of  the  fubfcribers 
to  the  then  prefent  lottery  fliould  be  laid  before  the 
houfe. 

In  a  committee  on  the  lottery-bill,  Mr.  Cornwal 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  any 
member  s  having  more  than  20  tickets,  in  his  own 
name ;  and  that  thofe,  who  had  fubfcribed  for  more, 
fhould  refund  into  the  exchequer  the  fums  fo  gained 
by  them  b.  He  obferved,  that  200  annual  tickets  put 
400/.  a  year  into  the  pocket  of  a  member,  which  is 
better  than  800/.  a  year  by  a  place  y  becaufe  it  did 
not  expofe  him  po  the  ex  pence  of  being  re-elecled^ 
nor  to  expence,  or  duty,  attending  the  place  [for  fom^ 
jdaces  are  not  finecures]. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  Corruption  in  Elections, 

OUR  courtly  gentlemen  labour  to  perfuade  us, 
that  parliamentary  corruption  has  never  been 
that  formidable  evil  our  patriots  have  reprefented  it.. 
Facts  are  ftubborn.  They  will  fpeak  ;  and  they  will 
not  always  fpeak  as  our  fleek  courtiers  would  wifh 
them.  If  they  will  fpeak,  let  them  fpeak.  Magna 
yfritaSy  et  prtevalebit. 

Mini- 


*  Deb.  Covi.  ix.  292, 


k  Ibid.  299. 
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Ministerial  artifice,  for  corrupting  parliaments,  has 
been  applied  in  two  ways,  1.  To  over-ruling  eleclions, 
and  2.  To  byajjing  the  votes  of  members  in  the  houfe. 

To  fliew  the  good  people  of  Britain  how  their  great 
and  weighty  concerns  are  managed,  I  will  give  a  brief 
account  of  fome  remarkable  controverted  elections, 
and  faas  relating  to  that  fubjea,  which  have  occurred 
to  me  in  the  courfe  of  my  reading,  with  reflexions. 

c  The  duty  of  a  member  of  parliament'  (fays  the 
brave  Lucas  of  Ireland)  '  is  infinitely  the  mofi  impor- 
tant that  can  devolve  upon  a  fubjea  */  Mr.  Locke* 
ranks  it  among  thofe  breaches  of  truft  in  the  exe- 
cutive magiftrate,  which  amount  to  a  dijfolution  of 
government,  '  if  he  employs  the  force,  treafure,  and 

*  offices  of  the  fociety  to  corrupt  the  reprefentativesy 

*  or  openly  to  pre-engage  the  electors,  and  prefcribe 

*  what  manner  of  perfons  (hall  be  chofen.  To 

*  regulate  candidates  and  ekaors,  and  new  model  the 
«  ways  of  eleaion,  what  is  it,  but  to  cut  up  the  govern- 
<  ment  by  the  roots,  and  poifon  the  very  fountain  of 

«  public  fecurity.' 

«  Some  call  the  attendance  in  parliament  a  burden,* 
fays  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  c.  «  If  it  be  a  burden,  it  is 
«  fuch  a  burden  as  fome  men  fpend  a  great  part  of  their 

*  eftates  for,  as  if  it  was  a  privilege.' 

In  modern  times,  every  body  is  rufhing  into  the 
houfe  of  commons.  In  former  days,  it  was  a  pri* 
vilege  to  be  exempted  from  the  burden  of  being 
eleaed,  or  contributing  to  the  wages  of  members  d. 
poes  not  this  faa  alone  demonstrate,  that  thofe 
T  4  who, 


«  Lond.  Mag.  1767,  p.  565. 
b  On  Gov.  p.  2.  §  222. 

*  Peb.Com.  hi.  381.  *  See  Elfynge,  79, 
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who  ftrive  to  get  into  the  houfe,  intend  the  filling 
of  their  pockets  merely  ?  It  was  as  much,  and 
more,  an  honour  to  be  in  parliament  in  former  times, 
than  in  ours ;  but  it  was  not  fo  lucrative.  Does  any 
man  buy  without  a  view  of  jelling  ?  And  how  are 
the  buyers  of  feats  in  parliament  to  re-imburfe  them- 
felves ;  but  out  of  the  plunder  of  a  wretched  and 
almoft  bankrupt  nation  ?  4  D — n  you  and  your  in- 
6  ftruclions  too/  (faid  a  worthy  member  in  anfwer 
to  his  conftituents  recommenuing  to  his  attention  the 
public  intereft)  '  I  have  bought  you,  and  I  will  fell 
*  you,  by  O — .' 

Candidates  for  feats  in  the  houfe  of  commons  pretend 
that  they  lay  out  their  thoufands  in  electioneering,  in 
order  to  obtain — not  a  place  or  a  penfion — but  honour, 
and  an  opportunity  of  ferving  their  country.  But  do 
they  ferioufly  expect  any  man  to  believe  this,  who  fees 
them  trampling  upon  honour  and  honefly,  bribing, 
gambling,  rooking  ?  Is  that  honour  worthy  of  the 
jiame,  which  is  got  by  the  moll:  difhonourable  means  ? 
Is  it  ferving  our  country  to  debauch  our  country  ? 
When  thofe  men  get  into  the  afterrbly  of  legifiators, 
what  do  they  for  their  country  ?  What  grievances  have 
been  redreffed  by  the  innumerable  multitude  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  who  have,  fince  the  revolution, 
obtained  feats  in  the  houfe  by  unwarrantable  means  ? 
What  greater  grievance  can  be  imagined  than  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  ruinous  practice  ?  I  fay  nothing  of 
damnation^  as  a  confequence  of  debauching  a  whole 
people,  and  promoting  the  intereft  of  the  enemy  of 
mankind  in  the  world  3  though  I  might  fay,  that  our 
bribing  candidates  ought,  upon  every  prudential  prin- 
ciple, to  be  abfolutely  certain  that  no  fuch  confequence 
can  follow  ;  and  that  either  there  is  no,  future  ftate,  or 
that  men  are  not  accountable  for  their  actions,  and 

that 
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that  their  moral  characters  are  (as  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius  teach)  entirely  indifferent  to  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  the  univerfe.    But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

James  I.  at  his  acceflion  propofed,  that  undue 
elections  and  returns  mould  be  punifhed  by  fine.  For 
grofs  and  wilful  neglect:,  the  place  to  forfeit  its  liber- 
ties to  the  crown  ;  and  every  perfon  fitting  contrary  to 
law,  to  be  fined  and  imprifoned  a.  He  directs  the 
electors  what  fort  of  members  to  chufe,  and  threatens 
them  with  lofs  of  their  privileges  in  cafe  of  difobedi- 
ence.  Never  done  before  b.  He  advifes  the  electors 
of  the  counties  for  the  new  parliament,  A.  D.  1620, 
to  chufe  only  fuch  gentlemen  as  are  guides  and  lights 
of  their  own  countries ;  men,  who  led  boneji  and 
exemplary  lives ;  no  bankrupts,  or  difcontented  per- 
fons,  who  want  to  fifh  in  troubled  waters.  The 
bad  effect  of  chufing  unfit  perfons,  he  fays,  is  vifible, 
as  bankrupt  and  needy  men  will  defire  long  parliaments 
for  their  own  protection  c. 

In  the  directions  to  the  electors  of  the  times  of 
Charles  I.  there  are  fome  very  good  advices,  and  ufeful 
for  all  times,  as  to  choofe  c  men  of  parts,  courage, 

*  and  expreflion,  profeflbrs  of  religion,  exact  in  all 

*  duties,  holy  towards  God,  and  juft  towards  all  men, 

*  free  from  covetoufnefs,  oppreffion,  and  partiality ; 

*  not  dependent :  for  fuch  cannot  be  theirs  farther  than 
•  *  another  will  permit.    To  chufe  fuch  as  have  eftates 

*  in  their  counties,  not  fuch  as  are  to  get  eftates  by 

*  their  country's  ruin  -}  fuch  as  have  been  oppofers  of 
£  illegal  taxes,  not  thofe  who  have  received  the  public 

*  money, 


a  Parl.  Hist.  v.  8.  b  Act.  Reg,  iv.  210, 

c  Parl.  Hist.  y.  310. 
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*  money,  and  given  no  account;  to  judge  of  candi- 

*  dates  by  their  lives  and  practices,  &c.  a> 

However  the  JValpole  family  has  acted,  Mr.  Horace 
JValpole  writes  well  on  this  fubject,  as  follows  :  5  I 
f  hear,  that  diflatisfaction  and  diflentions  have  arifen 

*  among  you,  and  that  a  warm  conteft  is  expected,  and 

*  I  dread  to  fee  in  the  uncorrupted  town  of  Lyme  what 
t  has  fpread  too  fatally  in  other  places,  and  what  I 

*  fear  will  end  in  the  ruin  of  this  conftitution  and 
«  country,'  &c.  And  afterwards,  1  My  votes  have 
<  neither  been  dictated  by  favour  nor  influence,  but  by 
'*■  the  principles  on  which  the  revolution  was  founded 

*  — the  principles  to  which  the  town  of  Lynne  has  ever 

*  adhered,  and  by  which  my  father  commenced  and 

*  clofed  his  venerable  lift  V 

The  Irijh  parliament  has  lately,  J.  D.  1768,  made 
fome  good  refolutions,  fuch  as,  That  the  election-oath 
ought  to  be  adminiftred  to  the  candidate,  not  the 
elector ;  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  guzzling  at 
elections. 

Judge  Black/lone  very  juftly  regrets  the  ignorance  of 
the  common  law,  which  appears  in  many  members  of 
parliament*  Men  are  prepared  for  all  other  employ- 
merits  by  being  previoufly  qualified ;  but  a  country 
f  x -hunter  thrufts  himfelf  into  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  purls  naturalibus.  He  knows,  that,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  there  will  be  nothing  required  of  him,  but  to  take 
care,  that  he  do  not  (like  Sir  Francis  JVronghead  in 
the  play)  cry  No,  when  he  mould  have  cried  Aye. 

c  Let  it  ever  be  remembered,  and  ferioufly  con- 

*  fidered,  that  every  county,  or  borough,  when  they 

*  choofc 

*  Parl.  Hist.  xiy.  307. 

k  Lett,  from  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  fan  to  Sir  Robert  WaU 
fok.    Lond.  Mag.  1767,  p.  28?.. 
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*  choofe  their  members,  put  into  their  hands  no  lef$ 

*  than  the  keys  of  all  their  treafure ;  and  not  all  their 
f  treafure  only,  but  the  property  of  every  man  in  the 

*  Britijh  empire ;  out  of  which  they  can  take  what 
f  they  will,  and  when  they  will,  and  as  fuch  are  a 

*  very  defirable  partnership  for  a  king  V 

A  humorous  writer  in  one  of  the  news-papers  pro- 
pofed,  at  the  commencement  of  the  laft  general  election, 
that  as  it  is  vain  to  think  of  excluding  bribery,  it 
might  be  a  confiderable  improvement,  if  we  were  to 
lay  afide,  at  every  general  election,  all  canvafling, 
eating,  drinking,  kifling  voters  wives  and  daughters, 
quarrelling  and  idlenefs,  and  that  the  people  fhoujd  go 
on  with  their  bufinefs  as  ufual,  till  the  very  day  came. 
That  an  act.  fhould  be  made  abolifliing  all  the  laws  in. 
being  againft  corruption  at  elections,  and  that  from 
and  after  fuch  a  day,  it  fliould  be  lawful  for  the  con- 
tending candidates  to  go  to  the  place  of  election  with 
purfes  of  guineas  in  their  hands,  and  fairly  purchafe 
the  voters,  openly  bidding  againft  each  other  as  at  an 
auction. 

We  have  an  election-oath,  by  which  every  elector 
if  called  upon,  is  obliged  to  fwear,  that  he  has  re- 
ceived nothing  for  his  vote.  But  the  intention  of  it 
(though  it  were  likely  to  be  otherwife  ufeful)  is  moft 
commonly  defeated  by  the  candidates  agreeing  to  wave 
the  ceremony.  Who  can  give  a  reafon  why  every 
member  is  not  at  his  flrft  entrance  into  the  houfe  obliged, 
at  the  hazard  of  the  punifhment  of  perjury,  to  fwear, 
that  he  has  taken  no  illegal  fteps  to  gain  his  election, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  feflion,  that  he  has  not  been 
infuenced  by  the  court  or  miniftry  in  any  one  vote  he 
^ as  given  ? 


f  Hist.  Ess.  Eng.  Const, 
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In  the  year  1754,  Sir  J,  Barnard  moved  the  houfe 
cf  commons  for  a  repeal  of  the  law,  which  obliges 
ele&ors  to  take  the  bribery-oath.  Experience  proves, 
he  faid,  the  inutility  of  the  oath,  for  preventing  bri- 
bery, and  mews,  that  it  only  opens  a  door  for  perjury. 
The  motion  was  over-ruled  a. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  many  prime  minifters,  lords, 
and  others,  defirous  of  having  influence  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  have,  to  evade  the  ad  9  Anne,  furnifhed 
candidates  with  mock  qualifications  to  be  returned  after 
their  ele£ion.  And  thofe  wretches  have  folemnly 
fworn,  upon  the  ftrength  of  a  bit  of  paper  to  be  given 
tip  next  day,  that  they  were  poffeffed  of  eftates  of 
600  /.  a  year  for  life,  clear  of  all  incumbrance,  while 
they  were  many  hundreds,  perhaps  thoufands  of 
pounds,  werfe  than  nothing,  and  only  hoped  to  repair 
their  ruined  fortunes  by  projlituting  their  votes  to  a 
villainous  minifter. 

If  a  borough  choofe  him,  not  undone.  Pope* 

We  find,  the  myftery  of  iniquity  began  early  to 
work.  Edw:  UL  crowned,  A.  D.  1 327,  endeavoured 
to  pack  the  parliament,  that  he  might  obtain  the 
larger  iupplies.  He  pu  s  the  ftieriffs  and  other  place- 
men upon  influencing  eleaions.  The  knights  of  the 
(hires  infift,  that  this  abufe  be  redrefieJ  b. 

Sheriffs  were  tampered  with  to  make  falfe  returns 
of  members,  under  Rich.  II.  c  The  commons  begun 
to  be  of  confequence.  And  the  king's  having  few 
places,  penfions,  contraas,  lotteries,  military  offices, 
&c.  to  beftow,  they  had  no  byafs  to  draw  them  afide 
0  from 


*  Tind.  ix.  484.  b  Hume'sHisi*  lU  17& 

c  Parl.  Hist.  i.  426. 
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from  their  country's  intereft,  and  therefore  were  trou- 
blefome  to  the  court. 

Rich.  II.  changed  all  the  fheriffs  in  the  kingdom  to 
have  a  parliament  to  his  mind,  and  the  mayors  and 
magiftrates  in  cities  and  boroughs  \  Such  is  the 
fatal  power  of  kings  !  It  is  erroneoufly  remarked  by 
hiftorians,  that  this  was  the  firji  inftance  of  the  court's 
tampering  with  elections,  and  proved  Richard's  ruin. 
It  could  not  have  been  done  by  direct  bribery  in  thofe 
times,  when  there  were  few  places*  Sec.  And  the 
grants  of  forfeited  eftates,  crown  lands,  purfes  of  mo- 
ney, &c.  would  go  but  a  fliort  way.    <  It  is  impof- 

•  fible'  (fays  Rapin  b)  '  that  a  free-fpirhed  nation 
f  Ihould  fee  their  liberties  in  the  hands  of  a  fet  of  men, 

<  whom  themfelves  have  not  freely  chofen,  without 

<  defiring  to  be  freed  from  fuch  an  oppreflion.' 

The  court  propofed  c  to  call  a  parliament,  A.  D. 

•  1387,  the  election  whereof  fliould  be  fo  managed, 

•  that  the  members  fhould  be  all  at  the  king's  [Rich. 
«  II.]  direction.'  But,  in  thofe  days  they  had  not 
the  means  of  eleaioneering.  Accordingly  little  or 
nothing  was  done  c. 

Rich.  II.  and  all  our  tyrants  (I  wifli  I  could  fay 
only  tyrants)  fince,  have  broke  into  the  freedom  of 
eleclion,  and  of  voting.  If  this  does  not  (hew  the 
importance  of  an  independent  parliament,  nothing 
Will. 

A  {heriff  was  fined  and  imprifoned,  A.  D.  1401, 
for  a  falfe  return  of  a  member  for  Rutland  d. 

Hen.  VIII.  was  freed  from  the  debt  of  a  loan,  with- 
out payment  made,  by  a  bill  in  parliament,  which 
bill  is  faid,  by  Hall,  to  have  been  obtained  by  corrupt 
'  means. 


*  Hume,  11.  261. 
c  Rapin,  1.  464. 


h  i.  468.  " 
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means.  And  it  is  affirmed,  that  art  was  ufed  in 
making  elections  for  parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
confirmation  of  Henry's  divorce. 

A  fpeaker  of  the  commons,  whofe  name  is  not 
mentioned  a,  takes  notice  of  a  certain  duke's  having 
endeavoured  to  influence  an  election,  before  the  time 
of  Phil,  and  Mary,  and  of  a  counsellor  at  law  in  their 
time,  who  had  made  an  attempt  of  the  fame  kind ; 
but  was  difappointed.  He  wifties  all  the  electors  of 
his  time  (A.  D.  1571.)  were  as  ftaunch. 

In  the  worft  times,  parliamentary  corruption  has 
prevailed  the  moft.     c  All  forts  of  artifices,  frauds, 

•  and  violences  were  ufed  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  for 

*  making  parliaments.'  All  the  magistrates  in  cities 
and  counties  were  changed  from  proteftant  to  popifh. 
Falfe  returns  made,  and  allowed  by  a  popifh  parlia- 
ment b.  Queen  Mary  exprefly  ordered  the  fherifFs 
to  return  papifts  c. 

Tho.  Long,  returned  member  for  Wejibury,  Writs, 
A.  D.  157 1 5  was  *°  weak  a  man,  that  the  houfe, 
wondering,  how  he  came  to  be  elected,  queftioned 
him  upon  it;  and  found,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
the  foul  fact ;  having  bribed  the  mayor  of  the  town, 
and  one  Watts,  with  no  lefs  a  fum  than  4/.  The 
houfe  ordered  Meflf.  mayor  and  Watts  to  be  fent  for 
in  cuftody,  and  to  return  the  wages  of  iniquity,  like 
honeftmen;  and  fined  the  corporation  20/.  but  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  matter  afterwards  d. 

A.  D.  1604,  under  Jam.  I.  there  was  a  famous  con- 
tended election  between  Goodzuin  and  Forte/cue,  for  the 
county  of  Buds.    Goodwin  was  declared,  in  the  houfe 

of 

a  Pari;  Hist.  iv.  134.  k  Ibid.  iu.  285. 

c  Ibid.  311.  d  Ibid.  iv.  154- 
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of  commons,  duly  elected.  The  lords  defired  a  con- 
ference. The  commons  were  ftartled  at  this  inter- 
pofition.  The  lords  laid  it  upon  the  king.  The 
commons  begged  the  king  to  be  tender  of  their  pri- 
vileges. The  king  infifts  on  their  holding  a  confe- 
rence with  the  judges,  if  they  would  not  with  the 
lords.  The  commons  remonftrate.  The  king  proves- 
(in  character)  obftinate.  The  commons,  with  much 
reluctance,  yield.  Goodwin  mews  himfelf  willing  to- 
drop  his  pretentions.  His  election  was  held  void  by 
the  clerk  of  the  crown,  becaufe  he  was  an  outlaw. 
The  commons  decline  giving  the  lords  any  account 
of  their  proceedings,  but  propofed  to  fend  meffages 
to  the  king ;  who,  in  fact,  had  no  more  to  do 
with  the  matter,  than  the  lords  a.  The  com- 
mons faid,  the  proceedings  could  not  now  be  re- 
verfed.  They  produced  a  precedent,  27  Eliz.  of  2 
bill  brought  down  from  the  lords,  and  rejected  at  the 
firft  reading.  The  lords  afked  why  the  determination 
of  the  houfe  could  not  be  reverfed.  The  commons* 
did  not  hold  themfelves  obliged  to  anfwer  that  quef- 
tion  ;  which  was  the  reafon  of  their  refufing  the  con- 
ference ;  though  they  declared  themfelves  ready  ta 
confer  with  the  lords  on  any  proper  fubject  which 
might  arife,  where  their  privilege  was  not  concerned. 
The  lords  fent  again  to  the  houfe,  that  the  king  thought 
himfelf  concerned,  that  there  mould  be  a  conference. 
The  reafon  of  the  king's  interefting  himfelf  fo  par- 
ticularly in  this  election,  was,  his  thinking  his  direction 
(which  he  had  no  right  to  give  in  an  authoritative, 
manner,  though  undoubtedly  it  was  found  advice )  not 
to  elect  any  outlaw,  was  defpifed,  in  the  houfe's  de- 
claring Goodwin  duly  elected.    The  commons,  fhrtled 

at 
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at  the  king's  infilling,  confult  what  is  to  be  done.  At 
laft  they  propofe  to  wait  on  the  king  next  day.  Ac- 
cordingly the  fpeaker,  and  many  members,  attend  the 
king.    The  fpeaker  informs  the  king,  that  Goodwin's 
election  was  duly  carried  on,  and  confequently  For- 
tefcue's  void.     That  the  outlawries  againft  Goodwin 
were  only  for  debt ;  and  that  he  had  fat  unqueftioned 
in  feveral  parliaments  fince  the  outlawry  had  patted 
upon  him  ;  and  that,  befides,  it  was  not  ftridly  plead- 
able,  becaufe  of  deficiencies  in  formality.  They 
mention  Smithy  I  Eliz.  Vaughan^  22  Eliz.  three  others 
35  Eliz.  Killigree>  who  had  52  outlawries  againft  him  * 
and  Harcourt,  who  had  18  ;  who  were  all  admitted  to 
privilege.    The  king  holds  all  thefe  precedents  for 
nothing.    The  houfe,  he  faid,  derived  its  privilege 
from  him,  which  therefore  ought  not  to  be  turned 
ao-ainft  him.    He  pretended,  that  the  court  of  chan- 
cery ought  to  judge  of  elections  and  returns.  Quoted 
a  precedent  of  35  Hen.  VI.  when  ail  the  judges  agreed, 
that  outlawry  is  a  caufe  of  expulfion  from  the  houfe* 
The  king  ftill  infifts  on  a  conference  between  the 
commons  and  judges,  and  that  the  houfe  report  the 
refult  to  the  privy-council.    The  commons  propofe  to 
make  a  law,  that  no  outlawed  perfon  hereafter  fit  in 
the  houfe,  and  to  confer  with  the  judges,  not  to  re- 
verfe  what  they  had  done,  but  that  they  might  profit 
by  the  judges  learning,  and  that  they  might  fatisfy  the 
king.    It  was  faid,  that  there  was  no  precedent  of  a 
member's  being  deprived  of  privilege  on  account  of 
outlawry.  Others  of  the  commons  were  ftrong  againft 
all  conference.    That  parliament  had  contradicted  thef 
opinions  of  the  judges  concerning  outlaws,  fince  the 
time  of  Hen.  VI.    They  fent  the  king  their  reafons 
againft   all   conference.     They  infilled,    that  till 
7  Hen.  IV.  the  writs  for  election  were  returned  to 
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parliament,  not  to  chancery,  and  that  the  power  of 
hearing  and  determining  concerning  elections  was 
always  fuppofed  to  be  exclufiveiy  in  the  houfe.  Of 
which  they  brought  many  precedents,  and  ailed  ^ed, 
that  if  the  chancery  were  to  judge  concern  in  cr  elec- 
tions, they  would  foon  be  matters  of  the  commons. 
I  They  made  apologies  abundantly  for  offending  the 
king,  4  Not  doubting,  fay  they,  though  we  were 
c  but  a  part  of  a  body,  as  to  the  making  of  new  laws, 

*  yet  for  any  matter  of  privileges  of  our  own  houfe, 

*  that  we  are,  and  ever  have  been,  a  court  of  ourfeives, 

*  of  fufiicient  power  to  difcern  and  determine  without 

*  their  lordfhips,  as  their  lo'rdfhips  have  always  ufed 

*  to  do  for  theirs  without  us  V  The  king  frill  ob- 
jects to  the  abfurdity  of  giving  legljlative  power  to 
an  outlaw.  They  anfwer,  that,  notwithstanding 
precedents  for  outlaws  fitting  in  the  houfe,  they  were 
determined,  in  compliance  with  his  majefty's  fenfe,  to 
make  a  law  for  preventing  it  for  the  future;  but  that 
this  law  cannot  operate  againft,  Goodwin^  being  ex  poji 
fj£io\  befides  the  want  of  formality  in  his  outlawry, 
which  rendered  it  null  and  void,  and  its  being  only 
upon  mean  procefs,  and  two  general  pardons  iiTuing 
fmce  it  paffed  upon  him,  which,  at  any  rate,  would 
have  cleared  him.  The  commons  meanly  requefl  the 
interceffion  of  the  lords  with  the  king,  as  having 
nearer  accefs  to  his  perfon  ;  and  fend  a  committee  of 
their  houfe  to  them  with  their  apology  to  the  king. 
The  lords  afk  the  committee,  if  they  may  read  the 
paper  ?  The  committee  agrees.  The  lords  afk,  if 
they  may  amplify,  explain,  or  debate,  concerning  any 
doubtful  point  ?  The  committee  anfwer,  They  have 
no  warrant  from  the  houfe  for  that.  The  paper  is 
read.    The  fpeaker  attends  the  king  at  8  in  the  morrt- 

Vol.  I.  U  •  ing. 
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ing.     Obliged  to  wait  till  10.    He  reports  to  tho 
houfe,  that  the  king  protefted,  he  had  the  greateft 
defire  to  fupport  their  privileges.     That  the  king 
defired  and  commanded,  as   an  abfilute  prince,  that 
there  might  be  a  conference  between  the  commons 
and  judges,  in  prefence  of  his  council;  not  as  umpires, 
but  to  report  to  him  the  iffue  of  the  conference.  The 
houfe  is  amazed.    It  was  propofed  by  fome,  to  petition 
the  king  to  be  prefent  himfelf,  and  judge.    A  com- 
mittee is  appointed.    The  houfe  orders,  that  the  com- 
mittee  mall  only  infift  on  the  fupportr  and  explication 
of  the  reafons  already  given,  and  not  proceed  to  any 
other  argument,  or  anfwer.    Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his 
report,  flatters  the  king's  wifdorn  (hamefully.    It  was 
obferved,  that  there  had  been  no  fuch  conceffion  made 
by  the  commons,  to  any  king  fince  the  conqueft.  It 
was  difputed,  Whether  the  houfe  of  commons  could 
properly  be  called  a  court  of  record.    The  king  pro- 
pofes,  that  neither  Goodwin  nor  Forte/cue  fit  in  the 
houfe'.    It  was  accordingly  refolved,  that  both  be  fet 
afide,'  and  a  new  writ  iffued   for  Bucks.  Goodwin 
voluntarily  gives  up  his  claim  by  letter  to  thefpeaker. 
The  mean-fpirited  commons  fend  a  committee  to 
thank  the  king  for  his  decifion.    They  flatter  him 
indecently,  and  he  fwallows  all  with  greedinefs.  Thus 
ended  this  famous  affair. 

<  The  commons,  A.  D.  1641,  fays  Mrs.  Macaulay\ 
had  paffed  a  vote,  that  they  had  fufncient  caufe  ta 
accule  the  duke  of  Richmond  as  one  of  the  malignant 
party,  and  an  evil  counfellor  to  the  king  for  thefe 
reafons  That  he  endeavoured  to  have  fuch  members 
chbfen  as  he  mould  name.  The  interpofal  of  peers 
in  the  election  of  commoners  had  been  by  feveral 
Solutions  of  the  lower  houfe,  declared  a  breach  of 

privi- 
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privilege;  and  continues,  fays  Mr.  Hum**,  to  be 
condemned  by  the  votes  of  the  commons,  and  univer- 
fally  praclifed  throughout  the  nation. 

In  the  time  of  Gharles  I.  Wray,  Langton  and  2  Tre- 
lawnies  were  committed  by  the  commons  for  corrupt 
proceedings  at  elections  b. 

There  was  great  corruption  in  the  court  for  pack- 
ing the  parliament,  A.  D.  1658.     80  letters  were 
written   from  Whitehall.     One  Howard,   a  papifl- 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  boafted  that  he  had  fent 
24  members  to  parliament.  Tables  were  kept  at  White- 
hall  at  the  public  charge  by  order  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, fays  Whitkcke c.  1 4,000  /.  fpent  by  the  court  at  the 
ele&ion  for  Norlhamptonjhire  in  the  time  of  Charles  II  di 
The  cafe  of  Denzil  Onflow  %  tried  at  the  affizes  at 
Kingjlon,  Surry,  A.  D.  1681,  before  the  lord  chief 
juftice  Pemberton,  was  remarkable.    He  had  brought 
his  a&ion  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  complaining 
that  another  was  returned  inflead  of  himfelf  to  parlia- 
ment, 31  Car.  IL  after  the  returning  officer  had 
returned  him  as  duly  ele&ed.    The  officer's  plea  for 
making  a  fecond  return,  was,  that  a  perfon  ele&ed 
muft  be  free,  refiant,  and  dwelling  within  the  borough. 
But  the  court  fet  that  good  antient  ttatute  afide,  becaufe 
the  univerfal  corrupt  practice  had  been  otherwife,  and, 
becaufe,  if  none  but  reftants  [inhabitants]  could  be 
chofen,  the  houfe  would  be  filled  with  men  below  the 
employ?nent.    [This  by  the  bye,  mews  the  abfurdity  of 
the  beggarly  boroughs  having  reprefentatives,  becaufe 
a  reprefentative  ought  certainly  to  be  refident,  and 
there  cannot  be  found  in  fuch  places  men to  fit  in 
parliament.]    Then  the  returning  officer  infifts  tha£ 
U  2  fome 
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fome  of  Mr.  Onflow's  votes  were  bad.  But  this  was> 
not  allowed.  Others  had  received  their  burgage 
tenures,  on  the  ftrength  of  which  they  voted,  by  frau- 
dulent means,  and  only  for  the  fake  of  the  election. 
The  jury  gave  50/.  damages  \ 

There  was  hardly  a  worfe  charge  againft  James  IT. 
than  his  influencing  elections b.    Mr.  Locke  accufes 
him  of  a  defign  to  overturn  the  confiilution,  becaufe  he 
influenced  elections.   On  this  principle,  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  our  peers:  might  have  been  impeached  of  trea- 
fon  againft  the  conftitution ;   as  it  is  well  known, 
that  they  not  only  influence,  but  absolutely  over-rule 
the  eleaions  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  boroughs  ; 
and  it  is  notorious,  that  a  very  great  majority  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  is  fent  in  by  the  boroughs.  What 
can  be  imagined  dangerous  to  liberty,  if  this  dreadful, 
growing,  arifiocraiical  power  be  not? 

Abominable    were    the   proceedings   at  eleaions- 
A  D-  1685.     The  new   corporation  charters  had 
taken  the  eleaion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants* 
and  put  it  in  thofe  of  the  corporation  exclufively,  as  a 
few  are  more  obvious  to  bribery,  than  a  great  number. 
Thus  arbitrary  is  the  footing  on  which  eleaion  has 
been  put  by  kings c.    Accordingly  this  parliament  did 
almoft  whatever  the  king  defired.    They  gave  him  a 
revenue  of  2  millions,  fome  fay  2  \  annually  for  life; 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  fet  parliaments  at  defiance  -r 
and  crufli  all  who  oppofed  himd. 

Shaftcfbury,  one  of  Ck  IPs  tools,  renewed  the  ex- 
ploded pracYice  of  the  chancellor's  ifTuing  out  writs 
to  fuppW  the  vacancies  in  the  houfe  of  commons 

But 
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But  it  was  voted  that  the  writs  were  irregular,  and  the 

members  elected  were  expelled  a. 

The  borough  of  Stcckbridge  was  convicted,  A.  D+ 
1693,  of  corruption  at  an  election,  A  bill  was  brought 
in  to  disfranchife  the  borough  b. 

4  We  have  been  fix  days  upon  the  Wejlminflsr  poll, 
&  which  is  like  to  laft  as  many  more/  fays  fecretary  Ver- 
nw9  in  his  letter  of  Jan.  13, 170 1,  to  the  earl  oi  Manchef- 
tcrz.  4  The  houfe  of  commons'  (fays  the  fame  gentle- 
man) 4  has  been  taken  up  thefe  three  days  with  Sheppard's 
f  corrupting  feveral  boroughs  for  procuring  elections  d.' 

There  was  much  grofs  corruption  practifed  in  the 
year  170-1,  fays  Burnet  e.  Some  of  the  contefted  elec- 
tions were  brought  before  the  houfe  of  commons. 
Some  of  the  perfons  elected  were  imprifoned  and  after- 
wards expelled.    *  In  thefe  proceedings  great  parti- 

*  ality  appeared,'  [a  majority  in  the  houfe  being  tories] 
1  for  when,  in  fome  cafes,   corruption  v/as  clearly 

*  proved  againft  thofe  of  the  tory  party,  and  but  doubt- 

*  fully  againft  thofe  of  the  contrary  fide,  that  which 
4  was  voted  corruption  in  the  latter  [the  whigs]  was 
4  called  giving  of  alms  in  thofe  of  the  former  fort. 
«  Thus,  for  fome  weeks,  the  houfe  feemed  to  have 
4  forgot  all  the  concerns  of  Europe^  and  was  wholly 

*  employed  in  the  weakening  of  one  fide,  and  in  for- 
4  ti  tying  the  other.' 

The  borough  of  Hindon  was  disfranchifed,  A,  D. 
1702,  for  bribery  at  an  eledion,  but  no  individual 
punifhed,  becaufe  the  damning  bribe  was  given  by  a 
worthy  tory  f. 

u  3  Sir 
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Sir  Simon  Harcourt  complains  fadly  of  ill  ufage,  in 
his  eleaion  for  Abingdon,  A.  D.  1708,  refteaing 
feverely  on  the  houfe,  and  the  wicked  arts  ufed  againft 
him,  infifting  to  the  laft,  that  he  was  the  legal  memr 
ber,  by  a  clear  majority,  by  the  moft  fair  eftima^ 
tion  a. 

Bewdley  controverted  eleaion.  The  commons  re- 
folve  to  petition  the  queen,  A.  D.  17 10,  for  the  feve- 
ral  papers  relating  to  the  charter  of  that  borough  \ 
Sir  John  (Packington)  informs  the  commons  that  the 
queen  had  given  orders  for  repealing  Bewdley  charter, 
and  to  lay  before  them  an  account  of  the  profecutions 
ordered  by,  or  carried  on  at  the  deftre  of  the  crown, 
as  requefted  by  the  houfe  c. 

«  Bribery  and  corruption  in  eleaions  of  all  kinds,' 
fays  a  lord  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  A.  D,  1734, 
«  are  now  fo  univerfally  complained  of,  that  it  is 

<  become  highly  neceffary  for  this  houfe  to  come  to 

<  fome  vigorous  refolutions  againft  it,  in  order  to  con- 

<  vince  the  world  that  it  has  not  as  yet  got  within 
«  thefe  walls.    It  has  already,  I  am  afraid,  got  too 

<  firm  a  footing  in  fome  other  parts  of  our  conftitu- 

<  tion  ;  what  is  now  propofed  will  not,  I  am  afraid, 

<  be  a  fufficient  barrier,  but  I  am  very  fure,  if  fome- 

<  thing  is  not  very  fpeedily  done,  if  Tome  effeaual 

*  meafures  are  not  foon  taken  againft  that  deadly  foe 
1  to  our  conftitution,  I  fay,  I  am  fure  that  in  a  fhort 

<  time  corruption  will  become  fo  general  that  no  man 

*  will  be  afraid  to  corrupt,  no  man  will  be  ajbamed 
«  of  being  corrupted  V  , 

In  the  year  171 1,  happened  the  famous  dirty  affair 
pf  lValpolSs  expulfion  for  alienating  500/.  of  the  pub- 
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Kc  money  (of  which  more  fully  elfewhere).  His  feat 
was  declared  vacant,  <  becaufe  expelled  the  houfe  for 
c  breach  of  truft,  and  notorious  corruption,  when 
4  fecretary  at  war/  And  it  was  refolved,  that  *  he 
*  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to 
«  ferve  in  parliament/  His  antagonift,  Taylor,  was 
not  allowed  to  be  duly  elected,.  The  election  for 
Lynn  was  therefore  declared  void  a.  It  was  thought 
a  ftretch  of  power,  becaufe  Walpole  was  a  ftanch  whig, 
and  the  tories  were  at  that  time  very  ftrong  in  the 
houfe.  But  they  (hewed  modefty  in  refufmg  Taylor, 
elected  by  a  minority.  We  have  feen  a  parliament 
proceed  in  a  different  manner  in  the  cafe  of  Wilkes  and 
Lutterdy  -of  which  elfewhere. 

At  the  election  for  the  borough  of  Berealflon  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  A,  D.  1721,  Elliot,  a  commilEoner 
of  excife,  had  taken  upon  himfelf  to  be  the  returning 
officer,  contrary  to  law,  which  forbids  any  perfon 
belonging  to  the  excife  to  meddle  with  elections.  A 
motion  made  to  addrefs  the  king  to  turn  him  out, 
was  put  off  b. 

Sir  John  Cope,  A.  D.  1722,  charged  Sir  Francis 
Page,  a  baron  of  the  exchequer,  with  corrupting  the 
borough  of  Banbury,  in  Oxfordjhire  c.  Page  appears 
clearly  to  have  been  guilty  ;  but  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  4,  that  he  was  immaculate  d. 

c  There  were  feventy  one  contefted  elections  the 
c  "beginning  of  this  parliament,  A,  D.  1734  V 

The  houfe  of  commons  made  a  refolution  to  hear 
no  more  contefted  elections,  A.  D.  1742.    The  num- 
ber was  fo  great,  that  the  examining  them  was  end- 
lefs  f.    So  that  any  man  might  be  a  member  of  that 
U  4  par- 
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parliament  without  having  been  either  elected,  or 
returned. 

A.  D.  1722,  feveral  lords  protefted  on  rejecting  the 
bill  for  fecuring  the  freedom  of  election.  c  Becaufe 
c  the  methods  of  corruption  made  ufe  of  in  elections 
x  were  grown  to  an  height  beyond  the  example  of  pre- 
f  ceeding  times;  as  it  was  a  blemifh  to  the  conftitu- 

*  tion,  it  deferved  a  parliamentary  cure  ;  and  becaufe 

*  the  commons  complained  of  this  evil  and  defired  their 
4  amftance,  to  point  out  proper  remedies.  Becaufe 
«  a  new  election  was  coming,  and  thofe  chofen  might 

*  fit  feven  years  ;  and  the  feptennial  act  took  its  rife 

*  in  that  houfe.  Becaufe  it  was  admitted  in  the 
«  debate,  that  the  public  money  had  been  ufed,  to 
«  influence  elections  ;  and  example  fet  by  men  in 
«  high  office  would  fpread  its  influence  through  all 

*  ranks-,  and  that  if  gentlemen  were  to  get  into  par- 

*  liament  by  bribery,  it  muft  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties 
«  of  the  people.' 

Lord  Sunderland  fad,  he  had  not  intimated  that  the 
prejent  public  money  had  been  ufed  to  influence  elec- 
tions. What  he  meant  was  only  in  king  Charles's, 
and  king  James's  time  \ 

It  was  ordered,  faid  proteft  fhould  be  expunged. 
Some  lords  protefted  againft  expunging  it ;  and  gave 
the  following  reafons.    '  That  they  were  defirous  that 

*  their  reafonings  on  the  mifchiefs  of  bribery  and 
«  corruption,  might  appear  to  pofterity.  That  theprac- 

*  tice  of  expunging  reafons  was  not  ancient.  That 
4  expunging  many  reafons,  under  one  general  head, 
«  was  unfair,  and  not  countenanced  but  by  one  pre- 
«  cedent  on  their  books  V 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hutchefon,  in  his  fpeech  on  the  bill  for  fecur- 
ing  freedom  of  eleaions,  A,  D.  1722  %  has  the  fol- 
lowing paflages. 

4  It  is  too  notorious,  what  attempts  are  now  car- 
<4  rying  on  to  invade  the  freedom  of  your  approaching 
<  elections  4    in  fome  places  by  threats,  to  fill  and 
4  over-awe  them  with  the  quartering  of  troops,  if  they 
4  do  not  comply  ;  in  others  by  the  corrupt  follicita- 
4  tions  of  agents  and  undertakers  employed  by  thofe, 
4  who  from  the  incredible  fums  which  are  difperfed, 
4  one  muft  imagine,  have  more  than  private  purfes  at 
4  their  command.    But  what,  in  God's  name,  can 
«  all  this  tend  to  ?  What  other  conftru&ion  can  any 
*  man,  in  common  fenfe,  put  upon  all  thefe  things, 
4  but  that  there  feems  to  have  been  formed  a  defign, 
4  by  violence  and  oppreflion,  flrft  to  humble  you,  and 
4  to  make  your  necks  pliable  to  the  yoke  that  is  de- 
4  figned  for  you,  and  then  to  finifh  the  work  by  tempt- 
4  ing  the  poverty  and  neceflities  of  the  people  to  fell 
4  themfelves  into  the  mod  abject  and  deteftable  flavery, 
4  for  that  very  money,  which  had  been  either  unnecef- 
4  farily  raifed,  or  mercilefly  and  unjuftly  plundered  and 
4  torn  from  their  very  bowels  ?  And  thus  you  may  be 
4  in  a  fair  way  of  being  fubdued  by  your  own  weapons. 
4  Nor  can  1  imagine  what  inducement  men  can  have  who 
4  run  from  borough  to  borough,  and  purchafe  their  elec- 
4  tions  at  fuch  extravagant  rates,  unlefs  it  be  from  a 
4  ftrong  expectation  of  being  well  repaid  for  their 
4  votes,  and  of  receiving  ample  recompence  and  rewards 
4  for  the  fccret  fervices  they  have  covenanted  to  per- 
4  form  here.    In  this  fituation  it  is  high  time  for  gen- 
f  tlemen  to  put  themfelves  upon  their  guard,  and  if 
4  it  be  not  already,  too  late,  to  endeavour  to  put  a 
t  flop  to  the  courfe  of  thofe  evils,  which  are  otherwife 
^   f  likely 
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c  likely  fo  foon  to  overtake  them.    It  is  for  thefe 

*  purpofes  that  this  bill  is  now  before  you,  and  I 

*  hope  it  either  is,  or  by  your  affiftance  will  be  made, 
c  fuch  as  may  fully  anfwer  the  ends  for  which  you 

*  were  pleafed  to  order  it  to  be  brought  in.'  c  We 

*  know,  that  perfons  heretofore  have  not  only  bribed 
4  the  returning  officer,  but  have  even  indemnified  him 
c  againft  the  whole  penalty  of  500  /.  rather  than  not 
«  get  the  return,  right  or  wrong,  in  favour  of  thern- 

*  felves  ;  depending,  I  fuppofe,  upon  the  ftrength 

*  and  partiality  of  their  friends  to  maintain  them  at 

*  any  rate  in  the  unjuftifiable  poffeffion  of  a  feat  here  j 
«  this  has  been  practifed  upon  former  occafions,  and 

*  therefore  there  are  always  juft  grounds  to  fufpec~t 
1  it  will  be  attempted  again.  And  it  is  now  come 
c  to  fuch  a  pafs,  that  if  you  were  even  to  double  that 
c  penalty,  without  doing  fomething  elfe>  I  am  afraid 
c  it  would  have  little  or  no  effect.    But  when  all  thefe 

*  bonds  of  indemnity  are  declared  null  and  void,  when 

*  the  fecurities  ufually  given  and  taken  upon  thefe 
«  occafions  are  withdrawn,  they  may  then  perhaps 
4  be  deterred,  at  leafl:  from  fo  barefaced  a  practice  of 
f  thefe  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  for  the  future.' 

Mr.  Hutchefon  afterwards  mews,  that  the  qualifica- 
tion-act was  very  deficient.  c  What  dependence,  fays 
<  he,  for  inftance,  can  you  have  upon  a  man  who  has 
c  no  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  land, 
c  or  perhaps,  only  an  annuity  of  that  value  for  life, 

*  and  has  at  the  fame  time  thirty  or  forty  thoufand 
«  pounds  in  the  funds,  or  an  employment  of  two  or 
c  three  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  civil  or  military,  from 

*  the  crown  ?   And  even  that  fmall  qualification  is  no 

*  otherwife  obligatory  upon  him,  than  merely  to  en- 
e  able  him  to  fwear  to  his  having  it,  if  it  be  required 

*  at  the  time  of  his  election ;  for  though  he  fells  it, 

*  or  otherwife  dive/Is  himfelf  of  it  immediately  after, 

'  yet 
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«  yet  it  remains  a  'doubt,  whether  by  fo  doing  he  fliali 
«  vacate  his  feat  in  parliament.  This  is  certainly 
«  fuch  an  omiflion  as  requires  to  be  better  regulated 
f  and      &*W.    There  is  likewife  a  in  that 

«  aft  in  favour  of  eldeft  fons  of  peers,  and  the  fame 

*  for  thofe  of  commoners  of  fix  hundred  pounds  a  year  ; 

*  but  I  confefs  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  upon  what 
«  grounds  the  latter  was  inferted,  unlefs  care  had  been 
«  taken  at  the  fame  time  to  oblige  the  father  or  the  fori 

<  to  prove  the  poffefton  of  fuch  an  eftate  5  for  at  pre- 

*  fent,  let  the  circumftances  of  the  family  be  what 

*  they  will,  if  the  eldeft  fon  can  procure  himfelf  to 
%  be  eleffed,  I  cannot  fee  but  he  is  intitled  to  a  feat 
«  here,  without  any  farther  examination  whatever. 

<  This  is  another  defea  fo  grofs  in  your  former  a&, 
«  and  opens  aback  door  to  fo  many  perfons,  fo  entirely 
«  contrary  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  it,  that  it 

<  very  well  juftifies  the  repeal  of  it  by  this  bill,  I 
«  mean  fo  far  only  as  it  relates. to  the  eldeft  fons  of 


4  commoners  a 


A  petition  of  the  right  hon.  Charles  Sackville,  com- 
monly called  earl  of  Middlefex,  and  the  hon.  William 
Hall  Gage,  Efq;  was  prefented  to  the  houfe,  A.  D, 
1747,  and  read,  fetting  forth,  <  That  at  the  laft  elec- 
«  tion  of  barons  to  ferve  in  this  prefent  parliament  for 

<  the  town  and  port  of  Seaford,  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
« fex,  the  petitioners,  together  with  the  right  hon, 

<  William  Pitt,  Efq;  and  William  Hay  Efq;  were 

<  candidates.  That  on  the  day  before  the  faid  election, 
f  a  noble  peer  of  this  realm  did  invite  to,  and  enter- 
«  tain  at  his  houfe  moil:  of  the  voters  of  the  faid 
f  town  and  port ;  and  in  the  room  where  they  were 
ft  affembled,  fpake  to  them  one  by  one,  and  did  follicit 

*  and 
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*  and  influence  them,  with  refpect  to  giving  their  votes 

*  at  the  faid  eleclion ;  by  means  whereof  feveral  per- 

*  fons  who  had  promifed  to  vote,  and  would  have 

*  voted  for  the  petitioners,  were  prevailed  upon  by 
c  the  faid  noble  peer  to  vote  for  the  faid  Mr.  Pitt* 

*  and  Mr.  Hay.  Which  proceeding  the  petitioners 
«  conceive  is  an  high  infringement  of  the  liberties 

*  and  privileges  of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain. 

*  That  on  the  day  of  election,  in  order  to  awe  and 

*  influence  the  voters  in  favour  of  the  fitting  members, 

*  and  deter  them  from  voting  for  the  petitioners,  the 

*  faid  noble  peer  came  into  the  court,  accompanied 

*  by  other  peers  of  the  realm  ;  and  being  fcatcd  near  to 
«  the  returning  officer,  did  continue  there  until  the  poll 
«  was  clofed  ;  notwithftanding  the  presence  of  him,  anc} 
1  the  faid  other  peers  was  objected  to  by  one  of  the  petiti- 
«  oners,  and  the  returning  officer  applied  to  by  him  not 
1  to  take  the  poll  while  the  faid  peers  remained  prefent 
«  in  the  court.  In  all  which  the  faid  petitioner  thought 

*  himfelf  fully  justified,  as  he  apprehended  their  pre- 

*  fence  obftru&ed  the  freedom  of  the  election,  and  from 

*  the  feveral  declared  refolutions  of  the  houfc  of  com- 

*  mons,  was  a  violation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
c  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  -}  and  that  by  thtfe 
c  and  other  illegal  practices  the  petitioners  loft  a  great 
c  number  of  votes,  which  would  otherwiie  have  been 

*  given  for  the  petitioners  :  And  therefore  praying  the 
e  houfe  to  take  the  premifes  into  confideration,  and 
«  to  grant  the  petitioners  fuch  relief  as  to  the  houfe 
1  fhall  feem  meet.    The  houfe  was  moved,  That 

*  the  refolution  of  the  16th  day  of  this  infant, 

*  November,  That  it  is  an  high  infringement  of  the 

*  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  commons  of  Great 

*  Britain,  for  any  lord  of  parliament,  or  any  lord 

3  *  lieute-* 
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4  lieutenant  of  any  county  to  concern  themfelves  in 
«  election  of  members  to  ferve  for  the  commons  in 
4  parliament,  might  be  read.  And  the  fame  was  read 
-*  accordingly.    A  motion  was  made,  and  the  queftion 

*  being  put,  That  the  matter  of  the  faid  petition  be 
c  heard  at  the  bar  of  this  houfe  :  Upon  which  a  debate 

*  arofe.    In  this  debate,  Mr.  Pitt,  one  of  the  fitting 

*  members,  treated  the  petition  with  great  contempt, 

*  and  turned  it  into  a  mere  jeft.i 

On  this  occafion,  Mr.  Potter  (fon  of  the  archbifhop) 
fpoke  as  follows :  '  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rife  up  to  do 
4  myfelf  juftice:    For  as  I  look  upon  the  matter 

*  contained  in  this  petition  to  be  of  the  utmoft  im- 

*  portance  to  the  honour  of  the  houfe,  and  even  to  the 

*  exijlence  of  parliament  •>  and  as  to  my  very  great 
c  amazement,   I  fee  this  queftion  treated  with  the 

*  greater!:  contempt  and  ridicule  by  an  hon.  gentleman, 

*  whofe  weight  may  perhaps  perfuade  a  majority  to  be 
c  of  his  opinion,  I  think  I  owe  it  to  myfelf  to  declare 

*  my  fentiments  on  this  great  occafion  by  fomething 

*  more  than  .the  vote  which  I  fhall  give.  I  hope,  Sir, 
c  things  are  not  yet  come  to  fuch  a  pafs,  as  to  make  it 
1  necelTary  for  any  man  to  go  about  to  prove  that  the 
'  conftitution  is  deftroyed,  whenever  this  houfe  mail 

*  lofe  its  independency.  After  all  the  noble  firuggles 
i  made  in  the  houfe  by  great  patriots,  after  all  the 
8  laws  paiTed  by  the  legifiature  to  preferve  that  inde- 

*  pendency,  I  mould  hope,  that  out  of  decency,  as 
'  well  as  out  of  regard  to  truth,  I  may  be  allowed  to 

*  argue  upon  that  as  upon  an  indubitable  maxim. 

*  The  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  when  they  are 

*  chofen  to  that  office,  have  been  faid  to  be  independent, 

*  even  on  their  conjlituentt  \   how  necelTary  then,  Sir, 

*  is  it  for  this  houfe  to  take  care  that  there  be  no  other 

*  improper,  or  corrupt  dependency?  But,  Sir,  if  the 

U  7  *  minijters 
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*  minifters  are  to  be  allowed  to  nominate  to  the  burghs 
4  the  perfons  who  fhall  be  their  reprefentatives,  how 
c  are  we  to  expect  an  independent  parliament  ?  That 
1  minifters  may  endeavour  to  fubvertthis  independency, 
1  that  they  may  think  it  even  neceflary  to  their  own 
4  fecurity,  to  corrupt  parliament,  we  have  too  much 
4  reafon  to  know.    But,  Sir,  whatever  pains  former 

*  minifters  may  have  taken  for  this  purpofe,  what 
4  undue  methods  foever  they  may  have  ufed  to  gain  to 
4  themfelves  a  corrupt  majority  in  this  houfe,  I  believe 
4  hiftorv  is  not  able  to  produce  an  inftance  equal  to  the 
4  prefent  of  a  wife  and  great  Jlatefman  taking  upon  him- 
4  felf  the  honourable  employment  of  being  an  agent  at  a 
4  burgh.  It  was  not  enough  to  fignify  his  commands 
4  by  his  underlings ;  it  was  not  enough  to  folicit  votes 
4  in  his  own  perfon.  The  voters,  it  feems,  could  not 
4  be  trufted  out  of  his  prefence,  and  therefore,  they* 
4  were  to  be  attended  even  to  the  poll.  But,  Sir,  this 
4  great  humility  and  condefcenficn  in  a  minifter, 
4  would,  in  former  times,  have  been  conftrued  a  moft 
4  notorious  invafion  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
4  of  the  privileges  of  this  houfe.  And,  Sir,  what  will 
4  the  people  fay  to  us?  Or  what  will  they  think  of 
4  our  independency,  if  we  are  not  es  jealous  of  their 
4  rights,  and  as  tenacious  of  our  own  privileges  as  any 
4  of  our  predeceflbrs  have  been  ?  What  will  they  think, 
4  Sir,  if  after  feeing  one  parliament  diflblved  in  a  new 
4  unprecedented,  I  had  almoft  faid  an  unconftitutional 
4  manner,  they  fhall  be  told,  that  the  minifters  have 
4  been  nominating  their  reprefentatives  in  the  next 
4  even  without  the  ceremony  of  a  conge  tfelire?  But, 
4  Sir,  ftill  farther;  What  will  they  think,  if  they  mail 
4  be  told  that  this  proceeding  of  the  minifter  has 
4  been  laid  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  that 

4  the 
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*  the  houfe  of  commons  will  not,  or  dare  not  cen- 

*  Jure  him  ?  There  have  been  times  when  no  man 

*  was  thought  too  great  to  be  accountable  to  this  houfi 
'  for  his  concha  5  and  I  could  give  an  inftancc 
t  even  in  my  own  memory  of  a  great  and  able  ftatef- 

*  man,  whofe  long  adminiftration  was  an  honour  and 
<  benefit  to  his  country,  and  whofe  conduft  this  houfe 
«  thought  fit  to  enquire  into  by  the  moft  fevere  fcra- 
6  tiny.— When  I  firft  heard  the  petition  read  at  your 
«  table,  I  could  hardly  believe  it  poffible  that  the  alle- 
«  gations  it  contained  were  founded  upon  truth.  I 
«  expeaed  to  have  heard  the  friends  of  the  noble  perfon 

*  who  is  the  objea  of  it,  boldly  denying  the  charge,  and 
6  calling  loudly  upon  the  accufers  to  juftify  it;  I 

*  was  determined  not  to  believe  it,  unlefs  fupported  by* 
«  the  ftrongeft  proof.  But,  Sir,  how  great  was  my 
«  amazement  when  I  heard  an  honourable  gentleman, 
\W.  Pitt,  Efq.]  '  who  was  privy  to  the  whole  tranf- 

*  aaion,  not  only  admitting  every  fedfc  alledged  to  be 
c  true,  but  openly  avowing  and  attempting  to  juftify 
«  them  ?  In  what  light  they  may  appear  to  him,  Sir, 
«  he  can  belt  tell  you.    But  to  me  it  feems  moft 

*  manifeft,  that  as  the  condua  complained  of  was  the 
«  greateft  injury  that  could  be  done  to  our  privileges, 
«  the  attempt  to  juftify  it  is  the  greateft  infult  upon  our 
«  under/landing.  In  what  other  light,  Sir,  can  it  ap- 
«  pear  to  us,  than  as  the  laft  and  utmoft  effort  of  one 
<  who  was  determined  at  any  rate  to  procure  a  majority 
«  in  this  houfe  of  perfons  attached  to  him/elf,  his  own 
«  creatures,  the  tools  of  his  power  ?  I  wifh  to  God, 
«  Sir,  nothing  may  happen  to-day  to  give  the  people 

*  room  to  fufpea  that  he  has  been  too  fuccefsful.  What 
«  more  could  he  have  done  ?  Or  what  greater  infult 
«  is  it  poffible  for  him  to  offer,  unlefs  he  (hould  come 


4  even 
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*  even  within  the  walls  of  this  houfe  to  direct  our 

*  determinations  ?  After  what  he  has  done — I  mould 
«  not  wonder,  Sir,  if  he  did  come  and  t?.ke  th.it  chair, 
«  and  tell  you,  as  we  were  told  formerly,  that  vour 
c  mace  was  a  bauble,  and  that  you  mould  keep  it  only 

*  while  you  pleafe  him.  Your  mace,  Sir,  is  a  bauble> 
c  and  fo  is  every  other  enfign  of  authority ,  unlefs  you 
4  can  preferve  your  independency.  A  dependence  upon 
«  the  crown,  Sir,  would  in  the  end  prove  fatal  to  our 
«  liberties  ;  but  a  dependence  upon  the  minijler^  as  it 

*  is  infinitely   more   dijhonourable,  is  infinitely  more 

*  dangerous.    One  might  fuppofe,  Sir,  fome  fecurlty  to 

*  a  pertle  from  the  honour  of  a  crowned  head,  and 
«  from  the  folid  compacts  that  are  made  between  the 

*  people  and  their  fovereign.    I  know  of  no  compacts 

*  that  are  or  can  be  made  between  a  miniitcr  and  the 
c  people.    I  can  fuppofe  too,  Sir,  that  in  fome  future 

*  time  a  minifier  may  arife  profligate  enough  to  carry 
c  his  views  fo  high  as  to  attempt  to  make  both  king 
c  and  people  fubfervient  to  his  own  ambition.    I  can 

*  imagine  fuch  a  one,  Sir,  taking  advantage  of  fome 

*  general  calamity  or  time  of  general  confufion,  by  a 

*  corrupt  parliamentary  influence  oppreffing  even  the 

*  king  upon  his  throne,  and  making  the  crowned  head 
«  a  prifoner  in  his  clofet.    I  can  imagine  him,  Sir, 

*  fo  blown  up  with  folly  and  ielf- conceit,  as  to  become 
c  a  competitor  even  with  thofe  who  mall  be  of  royal 

*  blood  for  pofts  of  dignity  or  titles  of  honour;  and 
«  he  may,  Sir,  (it  is  hardly  pofiible  indeed)  but  he 

*  may  even  proftitute  the  name  of  the  crown  to  fupport- 
<  his  pretenfions.  This,  Sir,  I  fay  is  a  picture  which 
1  I  can  draw  in  my  own  mind  of  the  miferable  fitu- 
«  ation  of  this  country  if  ever  the  parliament  mould 
i  become  dependent  on  a  minifier.     But  as  this  can 

*  never  happen  but  in  fome  time  of  general  infatuation 

■  or 
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*  or  general  corruption,  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  the 
«  prefent  age  fcarce  fecure  us  from  feeing  it  otherwife 

*  than  in  imagination  :  but,  Sir,  whatever  I  fee,  or 

*  whatever  I  feel,  God  forbid  that  by  an  act  or  vote  of 

*  mine,  I  fhould  make  the  way  eafy  for  fuch  miferies 

*  to  overwhelm  any  future  generation.    The  honour- 

*  able  gentleman  was  pleafed  to  fay  that  this  was  a  nem 
6  cafe,  and  that  there  was  no  precedent  upon  our 

*  journals  to  guide  our  proceedings:  but  let  it  be 
4  remembered,  that  this  can  never  be  the  cafe  again, 

*  fince  the  vote  of  to-day  will  remain  upon  our  books 

*  an  eternal  precedent  to  pofterity,  and  a  Jaw  to  this 

*  houfe  for  the  future.     For  God's  fake  then,  Sir, 

*  let  us  confider  a  little  what  fort  of  a  law  we  are" 

*  going  to  make  ;  let  us  remember  that  if  the  prefent 

*  tranfaction  paffes  uncenfured,  and  is  declared  free 
c  from  guilt,  we  may  hereafter  fee  every  peer  of  par- 

*  liament,'  every  fecretary  and  other  officer  of  ftate, 

*  every  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  with  his.  treafury 
6  bags  under  his  arm,  attending  and  foliating  ele&iam  5 

*  and  when  they  fhall  be  called  upon  in  this  houfe  to 
«  juftify  their  proceedings,  they  fhall  tell  you,  they 

*  have  done  nothing  but  what  they  had  aright  to  do, 

*  and  that  fuch  was  the  opinion  of  this  wife,  this 
«  independent,  this  freely  elected  parliament.  Sir,  I 
c  am  not  one  of  thpfe  perfons,  who  will  ever  be  for 
«  extending  the  privileges  of  this  houfe  to  anyridicu- 
«  lous  or  romantic  degree :  if  I  could  but  perfuade 
c  myfelf  that  there  was  the  leaft  room  to  doubt 
«  upon  this  occafion,  I  fhould  think  that  humanity 

*  obliged  me  to  put  the  mildeft  conftruftion.  But 

*  really,  Sir,  I  think  the  infult  offered  to  the  houfe 
«  is  of  fo  flagrant  a  nature,  I  think  the  precedent 

*  m,uft  Pr°ve  fo  dangerous  to  the  honour  and  indepen- 
Vol.  I.  k  dgfjcy 
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«  dency  of  parliament,  I  think  the  coniequences  muft 
4  be  fo  deftrudive  to  the  conjlitution  as  to  deierve  and 

<  demand  the  feverejl  animadverfion.  The  honourable 
«  gentleman  was  pleafed  to  afk,  What  is  the  objea  of 

<  the  petition  ?  Sir,  I  will  tell  him  what  the  objea  is  j 
6  it  is  the  fecurhy,  the  freedom  of  parliaments,  and  pro- 

•  testing  the  privileges  of  the  commons  of  Grw/  Britain. 
6  Surely,  Sir,  from  this  houfe  the  commons  of  Great 
«  Br//*/*  have  a  r&fc  to  expea  Their  moft 
«  valuable  privileges  have  been  trampled  upon  and  r** 
'fulted,  and  they  come  now  by  this  petition  to  demand 
*}*flw:  Juftice,  Sir,  they  will  receive,  and  I  hope 
«           But  of  one  thing  I  am  fure,  that,  fooner  or 

*  later,  they  will  have  it/    (The  petition  was  difmiffcdl 
ty  247  againft  96  a  )< 

The  cafe  of  a  double  return  from  the  borough  of 
Milborn-Port  came  under  confideration,  A.  D.  1747- 
Mkhael  Harvey  and  J,//?  Efqrs.  and  Thomat 

Medlycott  and  Charles  Churchill,  Efqrs.  were  returned. 
This  being  a  borough  by  prefcriptiort,  according  to 
the  ancient  ufage  and  cuftom  thereof,   there  have 
always  been  in  it  nine  capital  bailifs,  who  hold  their 
refpeaive  offices  by  virtue  of  deputations  granted  by 
the  proprietors  of  nine  ancknt  parcels  of  borough 
lands.    Two  of  them  prefide  yearly  by  rotation  as 
head  officers  5  and  thefc  two  prefiding  capital  bailifs- 
may,  if  they  pleafe,  (at  a  court  lest,  held  in  October 
yearly)  appoint  fubititufces  to  execute  the  menial  offices 
of  the  borough,  who  are  called  fub-bailifs.  This 
borough  difcontinued  fending  members  to  parliament 
for  liiany  years ;  but  was  reftored  to  its  ancient  privi- 
ties, 4  Charles  I.    Since  which  time,  k  has  continued 
*  to 
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to  fend  two  members  to  every  parliament,  and  the 
IherifPs  precept  for  chufing  members  is  always  directed 
to  the  bailiffs  thereof.  For  feveral  years  after  the 
borough  was  reftored  to  its  privfleges,  the  two  prefiding 
capital  bailiffs,  when  prefent,  or  one  of  them  when 
the  other  was  abfent,  enjoyed  the  fole  right  of  making 
the  return  to  the  fherift 's  precept,  that  is  to  fay,  of 
returning  the  members  they  thought  legally  chofen. 
But  fince  the  reftoration,  thefe  nine  ancient  parcels  of 
borough  lands  having  been  all  ingroffed,  and  become 
the  property  of  two  neighbouring  gentlemen,  by  agree- 
ment between  themfelves,  they,  or  fomeof  their  friends, 
were  generally  chofen  and  returned  without  oppofition  ; 
and  as  it  often  happened  that  neither  of  the  capital 
prefiding  bailifs  were  prefent,  the  return  was  often> 
made  by  their  fubftitutes,  or  fub-bailifs  :  but  fome- 
times  by  the  capital  bailif  or  bailifs,  and  moft  frequently 
by  the  bailifs  and  burgeffes  of  the  faid  borough.  This 
was  the  conftitution  of  the  faid  borough  at  the  time 
of  the  laft  election,  when  Thomas  Medlycott,  Efq.  and 
William  Bijhop)  were  the  prefiding  capital  bailifs,  and 
one  Arthur  Anfty  (faid  to  be  a  common  day-labourer 
and  fervant  to  the  faid  Thomas  Medlycott)  was  the  fub- 
bailiff  appointed  by  the  faid  Medlycott.  The  candidates 
were  Michael  Harvey  and  Jeff'ry  French,  Efqrs.  on  one 
fide,  and  the  faid  Thomas  Medlycott  and  Charles  Church- 
ill, Efqrs.  on  the  other ;  and  when  the  election  was 
over,  a  return  of  the  two  former  was  made  to  tha 
fherift  by  the  faid  William  Bifoop,  which  he  accepted 
and  annexed  to  his  precept ;  but  fome  days  after,  another 
return  of  the  two  latter  was  made  to  the  fneriif  by  the 
faid  Arthur  Anjly,  which  he  likewife  accepted,  and  an- 
nexed to  his  precept,  fo  that  his  writ  was  returned  with 
a  double  return  for  the  faid  borough,  and  which  was 
the  legal  return  was  the  queftion,  and  the  only  queftion 
X  2  that 
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that  by  order  came  to  be  determined  on  Thurfday  the 
iftof  December  laft.  As  to  the  return  made  by  William 
Bijhop,  it  was  objeaed,  firft,  That  the  fub-bailifs  and 
not  the  capital  bailife  were  by  the  cuftom  of  that 
borough  the  returning  officers :  and  fecondly,  That 
the  faid  William  Bijhop  was  not  properly  qualified  to 
aa,  becaufe  he  had  not  previoufly  taken  an  oath  of 
office.    To  the  firft  objeaion  it  was  anfwered,  that  by 
the  cuftom  of  the  borough  the  fub-bailifs  never  aaed 
but  in  the  abfence,  or  by  the  orders  or  permiffion  of 
their  principals  ;  and  when  either  of  the  capital  bailifs 
was  prefent,  neither  of  the  fub-bailifs  could  aa  as  a 
principal  5  the  capital  bailif  prefent  being  then  the  fole 
SrefidinF  officer.    To  the  fecond  objeaion  it  was 
anfwered,  That  William  Bijhop'hzd  taken  all  the  oaths 
tequifite  by  law,  but  that  an  oath  of  office  was  not 
fequifite  either  by  law  or  the  cuftom  of  that  borough, 
as  had  been  admitted  by  the  faid  Thomas  Medlycott 
Wimfelf.    Then  as  to  the  return  made  by  Arthur  Anjly, 
it  was  objeaed,  1  ft,  That  as  he  was  only  a  fub-bailif, 
and  both  the  capital  prefiding  bailifs  not  only  prefent, 
tut  aaing  as  prefiding  officers,  he  could  not  aa  as 
a  prefiding  officer  in  any  affair  what  foe  ver  5  much  lefs 
in  fuch  a  principal  one  as  that  of  returning  members 
to  parliament.    And  idly,  That  the  retur*  made  by 
the  faid  Arthur  Anjly  was  void  by  virtue  of  a  refolutior* 
pf  thathoufeof  the  2d  of  June,  1685,  by  which  it 
was  refolved,  That  no  mayor,  bailif,  or  other  officer, 
to  whom  the  precept  ought  to  be  direaed,  is  capable 
of  being  eleaed  to  ferve  in  parliament  for  the  fame 
borough  of  which  he  is  mayor,  bailif,  or  officer  at  the 
time  of  eleaion.    And  as  the  return  made  by  the  faid 
Arthur  Anjly  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  a  return  made  by 
the  faid  Thomas  Medlycott,  whofe  fubftitute  and  fervant 
he  was,  according  to  the  axiom  in  law,  qui  facit  p<r 
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alium  facit  per  fi  3  therefore  by  this  refolution  it  ought 
to  be  void.    To  the  firft  objeaion  it  was  anfwered, 
That  by  the  cuftom  of  the  borough  the  fub-bailifs 
were  the  only  proper  returning  officers,  confequently 
the  return  made  by  Arthur  Anfty  was  the  only  legal 
return  ;  and  to  the  2d  it  was  anfwered,  That  if  the 
axiom  of  law  were  to  be  applied  to  the  eledion  for  this 
borough,  neither  of  the  two  proprietors  of  the  nine 
ancient  parcels  of  borough  lands  could  ever  be  chofen 
or  returned  as  reprefentatives  for  this  borough,  becaufe 
both  the  capital  and  fub-bailifs  are  but  their  deputies  j 
and  as  this  would  be  inconfiftent  with  Common  fenfe, 
as  well  as  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  the  borough  ever 
fince  the  above-mentioned  refolution,  it  could  not  be 
fuppofed,  that  the  houfe  thereby  intended  to  render  the 
fub-bailifs  of  this  borough  incapable  of  returning 
either  their  immediate  principals,  the  capital  bailifs, 
or  their  remote  principals,  the  proprietors  of  thefe 
ancient  parcels  of  borough  lands.    Upon  the  whole, 
the  houfe,  after  having  fpent  two  days  in  hearing 
counfel,  reading  former  returns,  &c.  and  examining 
witneffes,  came  to  a  refolution,  that  the  execution  of 
a  precept  for  eleding  butgeffes  to  ferve  in  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Milborn  Port  and  the  making  of  the 
return  thereof,  are  only  in  the  two  fub-bailifs  of  the 
faid  borough,  or  in  one  fub-bailif,  if  there  are  not 
two,  [one  fub-bailif  is  undoubtedly  more  like  to  be 
bribed,  than  two  capital  bailifs]  in  confequence  of 
which  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  by  order,  took  off  the 
file  the  return  made  by  William  Bijbop,  and  the  faid 
Thomas  Medlycott  and  Charles  Churchill*  Efqrs.  became 
thereby  the  only  fitting  members  a. 

X  3  Tb£ 
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The  duke  of  Bedford,  in  the  year  1735,  prefented 
a  petition  to  the  lords  from  the  dukes  of  Hamilton, 
Qucenflerry  and  Monirofe,  and  the  earls  of  Dundonald, 
Marchmout  and  Stair,  complaining,  That,  at  the 
election  of  the  fixteen  Scotch  peers,  feveral  undue 
methods  and  illegal  practices  were  ufed,  of  which  they 
could  bring  proofs,  and  praying  that  the  houfe  of 
lords  would  allow  them  to  be  laid  before  them  a.  The 
petitioners  were  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  and  moft 
rcfpectable  perfonal  characters.  The  matter  of  their 
petition  was  of  fupreme  confequence,  affecling  the 
Very  exiftence  of  the  houfe  of  lords. 

Some  of  Che  court-lords  were  againft  making  any 
enquiry  into  the  matter  of  it;  fearing,  that  fome 
things  might  come  out,  which  would  not  be  much 
for  their  honour.  The  earl  of  Chejlerfield  and  lord 
Bathurjl  faid,  it  was  very  extraordinary,  that  any  hefi- 
tation  Ihould  be  made  in  the  rrufe  of  lords  whether 
they  mould  liften  to  a  complaint  of  fo  high  an  enor- 
mity made  by  perfons  of  fuch  rank.  When  the 
matter  came  before  the  houfe,  the  dukes  of  Athol  and 
Buccleugh  obferved,  that  the  terms  of  the  petition 
were  vague  and  indefinite.  It  was  remarked,  that 
two  Scotch  peers  fpeaking  againft  the  petition  was 
rather  indelicate.  It  was  likewife  obferved,  that  the 
houfe  of  peers  is  not,  like  the  courts  below,  confine^ 
to  forms  ;  but  may  proceed  to  the  general  iffue  and 
merits  of  the  caufe  in  the  moft  natural  way.  It  was 
moved,  That  the  petitioning  lords  fhould  be.  defired 
to  declare,  whether  they  intended  to  controvert  the 
late  election  b.  The  petitioning  lords  declared,  they 
did  not  intend  to  controvert  the  election  or  return  of. 

the 
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the  fixteen  peers  from  Scotland,  but  only  to  lay  before 
the  houfe  certain  proceedings  at  the  eleaion,  which 
they  thought  dangerous  to  the  confutation,  and  which 
might  affect  future  elections.  A  multitude  of  diffi- 
culties were  ftarted  about  fuch  an  enquiry's  drawing 
imputations  on  certain  chafers  5  but  it  was  rightly 
obferved,  that  the^lords  would  do  well  to  confider, 
whether  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  a  due 
enquiry  into  the  matter  of  the  petition,  would  not 
.draw  imputations  upon  the  houfe  of  peers, 

The  petitioning  lords  made  a  renewed  application 
to  the  houfe  of  peers,  fignifying,  befides  what  they  had 
m  in  their  nrft  reprefentation,  that  they  could  not, 
in  the  matter  of  their  petition,  aa  both  as  profecutors 
and  witness;  that  though  their  informations  were 
fufficiently  certain  as  to  the  fad*,  that  there  had  been 
undue  oroceedings  at  the  election  of  Scotch  peers,  yet 
their  informers  might  not  have  thought  proper  to 
dve  in  names,  and  may  avoid  doing  fo,  till  brought 
before  the  houfe  of  peers.  Then  they  added  a  as  fol- 
lows \  «  Though  the  opening  the  particulars  of  the 

*  fe£s  to  be  proved  may  neceffarily  produce  fuch  a 

*  difcovery  of  evidence  before  examination  as  is  ufually 

*  thought  dangerous  even  in  courfe  of  ordinary  trials, 

*  and  may  be  much  more  fo  in  the  cafe  of  a  parliamen- 

<  tary  enquiry  :  Yet  neverthelefs,  in  confequence  of 
«  your  lordlhips  order,  as  far  as  we  are  able  from  the 

*  nature  of  the  thins,  we  do  humbly  acquaint  your 

*  lordmips,  that  we  laid  the  petition  before  you  upon 

<  information  that  the  lift  of  fixteen  peers  for  Scotland 

*  had  been  framed  by  perfons  in  high  truft  under  the 

*  crown,  lone  previous  to  the  eleaion  itfelfj  and 
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*  that  this  lift  was  {hewn  to  peers  as  a  lift  approved 
«  of  by  the  crown,  and  was  called  the  king's  lift ; 

*  from  which  there  was  to  be  no  variation,  unlefs  it 

*  was  to  make  way  for  one  or  two  particular  peers, 

*  on  condition,  that  they  fhould  go  along  with  the 
e  meafure.  That  peers  were  folicited  to  vote  for  the 
c  lift,  called  the  crown-lift,  without  the  liberty  of 
«  making  any  alterations.     That  endeavours  were 

*  ufed  to  engage  peers  to  vote  for  this  lift  by  promife 

*  of  penfions,  and  offices  civil  and  military,  to  them- 
4  felves  and  near  relations ;  and  by  adtual  promife 
c  and  offers  of  fums  of  money.    That  fums  of  money 

*  were  actually  given  to  or  for  the  ufe  of  fome  peers  to 

*  engage  them  to  concur  in  the  voting  for  this  lift.  That 
e  annual  penfions  were  promifed  to  be  paid  to  peers,  if 

*  they  concurred  in  the  voting  for  this  lift  5  fome  of 
e  them  to  be  on  a  regular  eftablifhment,  and  others  to 

*  be  paid  without  any  ejlabli foment  at  all.    That  about 

*  the  time  of  this  election,  numbers  of  penfions,  offices 
c  (of  which  fome  were  nominal)  and  releafes  of  debts 

*  owing  to  the  crown,  were  granted  to  peers,  who 
c  concurred   in  voting  for  this  lift,  and  to  their 

*  near  relations.  That  on  the  day  of  election,  a  batal- 
c  lion  of  nis  majefty's  forces  was  drawn  up  in  the  Abbey 
«  court,  at  Edinburgh,  and  three  companies  of  it 
c  were  marched  from  Leith  (a  place  at  one  mile's  dif- 
6  tance)  to  join  the  reft  of  the  batallion,  and  kept 

*  under  arms  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  nine 

*  at  night,  when  the  eleclion  was  ended,  contrary  to 
4  cuftom  at  elections,  and  without  any  caufe  or  occa- 

*  fion,  that  your  petitioners  could  forefee,  other  than 

*  the  overawing  of  the  election.    Thefe  inftances  of 

*  undue  practices  we  now  humbly  mention, , which, 
J  we  hope,  will  fatjs fy  your  lordfhips,  that  we  have 

«  juft 
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e  juft  reafon  to  pray  your  lordfhips  to  take  this  mat- 

*  ter  into  your  ferious  confideration,  and  to  provide 

*  fuch  a  remedy  as  may  be  effectual  for  preferving  the 

*  right  and  freedom  of  elections,  this  being  the  only 

*  right  that  now  remains  with  the  peers  of  Scotland 
c  in  lieu  of  a  conftant  and  hereditary  feat  in  parlia- 

*  ment.' 

All  this  however,  went  for  nothing  with  many  of 
their  good  lordfbips.  It  was  not  fufficiently  particu- 
lar to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  houfe.  Direct 
bribery  was  not  a  fufficiently  particular  inftance  of 
illegal  practices;  nor  were  the  different  fpecies  of 
it,  particularized  by  the  petitioning  lords,  particular 
enough.  The  demurring  lords  were  even  fo  hard  put 
to  it,  that  they  blamed  the  petitioning  lords  for  not 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  officer^  who  Commanded 
the  regiment,  which  was  appointed  to  overawe  the 
election.  But  nothing  would  have  been  more  trifling, 
than  their  naming  him,  becaufe  he  was  not  guilty  j 
but  was  obliged  to  obey  his  fuperior  officer. 

c  If  a  coroner,  my  lords,'  (fays  one  of  the  right 
honourable  fpeakers)  c  mould  be  informed  that  a  per- 

*  fon  had  been  murdered,  the  body  buried,  and  the 
6  murderer  concealed ;  but  that  if  he  would  examine 
c  fuch  witneffes  as  his  informers  fhould  direct  him  to, 
c  the  murder  might  be  difcovered,  and  the  perfons 

|    *  guilty  apprehended  and  brought  to  condign  punifh- 

*  ment ;  furely  the  coroner  would  be  very  deficient  in 
c  his  duty  if  he  mould  neglecl  or  refufe  enquiring  into 
e  the  affair,  becaufe  his  informers  could  not,  or  per- 

*  haps  would  not,  declare  to  him  the  perfons  guilty 
'  and  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  murder  was 
«  committed.  Surely,  my  lords,  if  his  informers 
6  were  men  of  any  character  or  credit^  i/  they  were 

m 
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'  perfons  upon  whofe  information  he  could  have  the 

*  leaft  dependence,  he  would  immediately  order  the 

<  body  to  be  taken  up  and  examined,  and  would  exa- 

<  mine,  in  the  ftriaeft  manner,  every  t  witnefs  his 

<  informers  could  direa  him  to.    The  cafe  before  us 

*  is  the  very  fame.    If  your  lordfhips  can  have  an)r 

<  dependence  upon  the  character  or  credit  of  the  pctU 
l  tioners,  you  muft  fufpea  that  a  moft  horrid  murder 

*  has  been  committed.    An  election  there  has  been, 

*  whether  it  was  a  fair  eleaion,  your  lordfhips  are 

*  to  enquire ;   for  if  it   was  carried  on  by  undue 

<  methods,  and  illegal  practices,  the  right  of  the  peer- 
«  of  Scotland  has  been  murdered,  our  conftitution 
■  has  got,  I  am  afraid,  a  mortal  fab.    I  am  per- 

*  fuaded  none  of  your  lordfliips  is  of  opinion  that  the 

<  petitioners  are  perfons,  whofe  information  is  not  m 

*  tbe  fan  to  be  depended  on,  and  in  fuch  a  cafe,  upon 

*  fuch  an  information  will  your  lordfhips  refufe  to 

*  make  any  enquiry,  becaufe  they  cannot  inform  you 

<  of  the  particular  perfons  concerned  in  the  murder, 
c  and  of  all  the  particular  circumftances  how  it  was 
c  committed  ?   For  God's  fake,  my  lords,  confidcr 

<  what  an  injury  will  be  done,  by  fuch  a  refufal,  to 
I  the  nation  in  general  ;  and  what  a  public  flur  will  be 

*  thrown  upon  the  honour  of  this  houfe,  and  upon  the 
«  Suftice  of  our  proceedings.  In  fliort,  my  lords,  the 
c  honour  of  this  houfc,  as  well  as  the  independency 
i  of  parliament,  is,  in  my  opinion,  fo  much  concerned 
c  in  the  affair  now  before  us,  the  complaint  is  fo 
«  well  fupported,  the  grievance  fo  fully  and  fo  par- 
f  ticularly  fet  forth,  and  a  redrefs  fo  loudly  and  fo 
c  cenerally  as  well  as  particularly  called  for,  that  if 
<  we  do  not  enquire  ftriaiy  into  this  affair,  I  (hall 
\  ^udly  expea  that  this  houfe  will  ever,  for  the  future, 

'  *  enquire 
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*  enquire  into  the  complaints  of  any  fubjeft,  or  of  any 

*  number  of  fubjecls  ;  and  if  the  other  houfe  follow  the 

*  example  of  this,  where  then  friall  the  fubje&s  go 
.«  to  complain  ?  No  where  can  they  go,  my  lords,  but 

*  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  which  they  cannot  approach, 
f  but  when  the  minifters  pleafe  to  give  them  leave  y 
fc  and  then,  I  am  fure,  it  muft  be  granted  that  the 

*  fubjects  of  this  once  happy  and  free  nation  will  be 
f  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate  with  thofe  of  the  moll  abfo- 
<  lute,  the  mofl  jlauijh  monarchy  upon  earth.' 

The  minifterial  lords  made  a  handle  of  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  petitioning  lords  did  not  comply  with 
their  order,  and  fend  the  names  of  the  offenders.  A 
grofs  proof  of  partiality  againft  the  matter  of  the  peti- 
tion !  For  the  petitioning  lords  did  not  know  all  their 
riames ;  and  petitioned  the  houfe  exprelly  for  the 
purpofe  of  finding  out  the  guilty  perfons ;  which  the 
petitioning  lords  themfehes  could  not  do.  Befides  that 
the  naming,  before  examination,  of  the  fufpe&ed 
perfons  was  the  fure  way  to  defeat  the  examination 
by  putting  them  upon  abfconding,  or  running  away, 
and  fecuring  their  betters  from  difcovery.  One  would 
almoft  imagine,  their  tender-hearted  lordfliips  meant 
this  in  pure  compaflion  to  the  poor  innocents,  wh^ 
had  unthinkingly  ftabbed  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try. At  any  rate,  there  was  one  obvious  advantage, 
of  which  the  lords  difappointed  the  nation,  viz.  The 
legiflature's  finding  means  for  preventing  ( if  they 
wifhed  to  prevent)  fuch  corrupt  practices  for  the 
future.  <  We  cannot  conceive'  (faid  the  protefting 
lords)  «  that  an  innocent  perfon,  who  (hould  happen 
f  to  be  named  in  the  courfe  of  fuch  an  examination, 
I  can  pofiibly  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  making 
\  his  innocence  appear.    But  we  can  well  fqrefee,  that 
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perfons  f  and  thefe  probably  of  the  higheji  rank) 
•may  efcape  by  fuch  a  method  ;  which  impofing  an 
c'imtefftbility  on  the  informants,  muft,  as  we  appre- 
hend, ferve  to  defeat  all  parliamentary  enquiries, 
c  ftnd  therefore  could  not  be,  in  our  opinion,  within 

<  the  intention  of  the  order.'  The  protefting  lords 
«dd,  '  We  apprehend,  that  pinning  down  the  peti- 
«  tioning  lords  to  the  precife  words  of  the  order,  may 

<  be  attended  with  this  fatal  confequence,  that  all 

*  parliamentary  enquiries  may  be  rendered  much  more 

*  difficult  hereafter,  which  may  probably  give  fuch 

*  encouragement  to  corrupt  minijhrs,  that  they  may 
«  be  prompted  to  make  the  moft  dangerous  attempts 

*  upon  the  confliMion,  and  hope  to  come  off  with 

*  impunity.  Such  apprehenfions  naturally  fuggeft  the 
•<  melancholy  refieaion  that  our  pofterity  may  fee  the 

<  time  when  fome  of  thofe  lords  who  fit  upon  a  more 
«  precarious  foot  than  the  reft  of  the  houfe,  having 

<  through  motives  of  virtue  and  honour,  oppofed  the 

*  evil  deigns  of  fome  future  minifter,  for  that,  and 

*  that  alone,  may  be  excluded  at  an  enfuing  eledion  ; 
«  and  though  the  whole  world  may  be  fenfible  of  the 
4  caufe  of  their  exclufion,  no  remedy  may  be  found, 
i  but  their  cafe  may  become  a  fubjeft  of  national 
«  concern,  indignation,  and  refentment.'  It  was  then 
moved  that  the  petition  mould  be  difmiffed.  And 
it  was  urged  (gravely  I  will  not  fay;  for  I  mould 
think  hardly  even  a  court-lord  could  fo  effeaually  com- 
<mand  his  countenance)  that  it  was  a  prion,  and 

*  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,'  improbable  (geomtr 
trically  demonftrable,  they  mould  have  faid)  <  that  any 

*  fuch  pradices  were  made  ufe  of  at  the  late  ekaion.' 
Because  the  eleaed  lords,  were  good  men  \    If  this  be 

a  Ds.fi.  how*,  **•  &h 
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not  demonstration,  let  the  reader  judge.  It  was 
obferved,  on  the  part  of  the  petition,  that  if  fuch  3 
petition  was  difmiffed,  it  would  naturally  be  con- 
cluded, That  the  houfe  of  peers  c  was  never  to  enquiry 

*  into  any  illegal  practices,  if  by  fuch  enquiry  a$ 
<  impeachment,  or  any  other  parliamentary  proceed- 

*  ing,  might  become  neceffary  for  punifliment.'  Id 
was  faid,  That  even  «  common  fame,  or  a  general  cla- 

*  mour  was  not  only  a  foundation  for  an  enquiry, 
«  but  fuch  a  foundation  as  the  houfe  of  peers  i? 
«  obliged,  both  in  honour  and  duty,  to  lay  hold  of  |* 
that  the  guilty,  if  any  fuch  are  found  and  convicted, 
may  be  brought  to  condign  punifliment ;  or,  if  other* 
wife,  that  the  flanderers  may  be  puniflied.    «  General 

*  clamours  ought  never  to  be  contemned,  the  people 
«  ought  to  be  fatisfied.    It  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  of 

*  our  meeting  in  this  houfe,  and  in  fuch  cafes  there  is 
«  no  way  of  fatisfying  the  people,  but  by  a  ftricl: 

*  enquiry,  and  a  fevere  punijhment  upon  the  guilty  3  for' 

*  guilty  perfons  there  muft  necelTarily  be  upon  all 

*  fuch  occafions,  either  on  one  fide  or  the  other/ 
And  if  a  general  clamour  is  a  fufficient  caufe  for  par- 
liamentary enquiry,  how  much  more  a  petition  from 
fix  noblemen  formally  complaining  of  injury  done  them- 
felves  and  their  country  f  To  fay  nothing  of  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  the  firjl  nobleman  of  the  antient  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  or  of  any  of  the  other  four,  who 
fubfcribed  trje  petition,  the  venerable  name  of  the 
earl  of  Stair  was  alone  fufficient  to  fan&ify  whatever 
it  appeared  affixed  to,  and  to  fecure  it  from  the  neg- 
lect of  any,  but  a  fet  of  men,  who  had  long  fet  fliame 
$md  decency  at  defiance, 

The  affair  of  the  South  Sea  directors,  and  of  the 
gharitable  cprppration,   and  of  the  Tort- Buildings 

corn- 
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company,  were  mentioned  on  the  part  of  the  petition^ 
into  which  an  enquiry  was  made,  though  as  few  par- 
ticulars previoufly  fpecified  as  in  the  prefent  cafe. 
Thefe  were  all  fet  on  foot  in  confequence  of  petitions 
from  the  injured,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe.  <  But,'  (fay 
the  lords  on  the  fide  of  the  petition)  6  was  it  ever 
«  before  defired,  or  infifted  on  that  the  petitioners  ftiould 

*  give  particular  inftances  of  the  frauds  or  illegal  prac- 
tices they  complained  of  ?  Was  it  ever  infifted  on 
«  that  they  fhould  give  the  names  of  the  particular 
«  perfons  they  fuppofed  to  be  guilty  ?  No,  my  lords, 
«  it  never  was.  And  (hall  the  petitioners  in  the  prefent 
«  cafe,  becaufe  they  are  men  of  as  high  quality and  aa 
i  much  injured  as  any  that  ever  prefented  a  petition  to 

<  parliament,  becaufe  the  injury  they  complain  of  is 

*  of  as  high  and  as  dangerous  a  nature  as  any  that  was 

<  ever  complained  of  to  parliament ;  and  becaufe  the 

<  practices  they  complain  of  are  as  generally  believed* 
«  and  as  much  exclaimed  againft,  as  ever  any  practices 
«  were  in  this  or  any  other  nation  5  (hall  they,  I  fay* 
«  for  thefe  reafons  be  obliged  to  do  more  than  was  ever 
«  defired  of  any  petitioners  ?  Shall  their  petition  be 
«  rejecled)  unlefs  they  will  fubjeel:  themfelves  to  the 

*  trouble,  the  expence,  and  the  danger  of  becoming  the 
«  aftual  accufers  of  thofe  they  fufpea  to  be  guilty  V 

It  was  obferved,  «  that  even  in  private  life,  if  a  gen- 

<  tleman  (hould  relate  a  faft,  and  fay  he  had  it  from 
%  fuch  authority  as  he  could  depend  on,  it  would  not  be 
4  confiftent  with  common  decency,  to  tell  him,  I  can 

<  give  no  credit  to  what  you  relate ;  nay,  1  will  not  fo 

<  much  as  be  at  the  pains  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  it* 

<  unlefs  you  give  me  your  authority.  Confider,  my 
«  lords,  what  are  the  authorities  that  can  be  given.  The 
«  noble  lords  the  petitioners  have  told  us,  that  they  have 

«  certain 
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4  certain  information  of  undue  and  illegal  practices  made 
1  ufe  of  towards  engaging  peers  to  vote  for  a  lift  at  the* 

*  laft  eleiiion.    The  only  authority  they  can  give  for 

*  this  allegation  is,  that  of  the  perfons  who  told  them  fo, 

*  and  thefe  are  the  very  perfons  they  defire  to  have 

k  amine d  at  your  lord/hips  bar.    Surely  your  lordfliips 

*  would  not  have  them  to  give  you  that  authority  at 

*  prefent;  you  would  not  have  them  now  to  give  you 

*  the  names  of  their  informers  ;  that  would  indeed  be  a 

*  difcovery  of  evidence,  the  moft  open  that  ever  was- 

*  made,  and  more  open  than  was  ever  defred  from  any 

*  plaintiff  in  this  world.    This  therefore  is  not  furely 

*  what  the  noble  lords  would  have  towards  zffiftjng 

*  them  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  own  in  the  prefen* 
4  cafe ;  and  yet  if  this  be  not  what  they  want,  I  really 

*  cannot  comprehend  what  they  would  have.' 

4  If  we  look  back  upon  all  former  elections  in  par- 

*  liament,  (fays  a  namelefs  fpeaker  in  the  debate)  we 
c  muft  think  it  very  ftrange  that  the  ftxteen  peers 

*  chofen  have  always  been  of  a  minijierial  complexion 

*  almofl  without  exception  ;  and  if  the  complexion  of 

*  any  of  them  altered  during  the  continuance  of  the 
4  parliament,  we  have  always  found  them  left  out  a§ 
4  the  next  election  ;  nay,  upon  all  changes  of  'mntftcrs^ 
4  we  have  found  the  election  of  peers  in  Scotland  take  a 
4  new  and  a  genet  al  turn.  This  could  not,  in  nrijj 
4  opinion,  have  happened  without  fomething  of  a  very 
4  extraordinary  miniftcrial  influence  on  that  election  ; 
4  and  this  extraordinary  influence  cannot  be  obtained 
4  without  fome  undue  methods  and  illegal  practices  -% 

*  nay,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  if  he  is  not  a  man 
4  of  more  virtue  than  minifters  ufually  have,  a  minifler 
4  Will  always  make  ufe  of  the  power  and  the  favours  of 
4  the  crown  which  are  at  hh  difpofal,  to  get  fuch  a 

4  let 
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4  j-ct  0f  peers  returned  from  Scotland  as  he  fhall  approvB 
«  of ;  fo  that  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  well  as 
c  fro'm  paft  experience,  we  have  all  the  reafon  in  the 
«  world  to  believe  there  have  been  fom^  illegal  pradices 

•  made  ufe  of  at  the  lafl  eleaion  ;  and  as  the  honour  of 
«  this  boufe,  as  well  as  the  prefervation  of  the  confli- 

•  tution,  is  deeply  concerned  in  preventing  fuch  prac- 

•  tices,  as  fuch  praaices  cannot  be  prevented  by  our 
«  ordinary  courts  of  law,  an  enquiry  into  this  affair  is 

•  now,  I  think,  become  abfolutely  neceffary:—<  Cuf- 
•tom,  my  lords,  is  of  a  mighty  prevalent  nature. 

•  Even  virtue  itfclf  owes  its  refpeel  in  a  great  meafure 
«  to  cuftora ;  and  vice,  by  being  openly  and  avowedly 
«  praaifed,  foon  comes  to  difguife  itfelf,  to  conceal  its 

•  deformity,  and  at  length  to  affume  the  habit  of  virtue. 

•  If  minifterial  influence,  if  private  and  filfijh  views 
«  fhould  once  come  to  be  the  file  direaors  in  voting  at 
«  the  eleaion  of  the  fixteen  peers  for  Scotland,  the  prac- 

<  tice  would  foon  get  even  into  this  houfe  itfelf;  and  as 
«  inferiors  are  always  apt  to  imitate  their  fuperiors,  it 
«  would  from  thence  defcend  to  every  eleclion,  and  to 
«  every  affembly  in  Great  Britain.    Corruption  would 

<  then  come  to  be  openly  and  generally  avowed ;  it 
«  would  affume  the  habit  of  virtue;  the  facrificing  our 
«  country,  the  facrificing  of  all  the  ties  of  honour,  friend- 
'  Jhip,  and  blood,  to  any  perfinal  advantage  or  prefer- 
«  ment,  would  be  called  prudence  and  good  fenfi,  and 
«  every  contrary  behaviour  would  be  called  madnefs  and 
< folly.  Then  indeed  if  there  were  a  man  of  virtue  left 
*  in  the  nation,  he  might  have  reafon  to  cry  out  with 
«  the  celebrated  Romcm  patriot,  O  virtue,  I  have  followed 
«  thee  as  a  real  good ;  but  now  I  find  thou  art  nothing 

<  but  an  empty  name.  It  was,  my  lords,  the  general 
«  corruption  he  found  in  his  country  that  led  that 

«  great 
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*  great  man  into  fuch  an  expreffion.    He  died  in  the 

*  defence  of  liberty  and  virtue  ;  and  with  him  expired 
ft  the  laft  remains  of  the  liberty  and  virtue  of  his 
4  country  ;  for  virtue  and  liberty  always  go  hand  in 
4  hand  ;  wherever  one  is,  there  likewife  is  the  other, 
<  and  from  every  country  they  take  their  flight  together.9 

It  had  been  faid  on  this  occafion,  that  the  enquiry 
propofed  by  the  petitioners  would  put  the  nation  in 
a  ferment.  To  this  it  was  replied  a,  «  As  to  the 
4  putting  the  nation  in  a  ferment,  I  am  fure  in  the 
4  prefent  cafe  our  going  upon  an  enquiry  will  put  the 

*  nation  into  no  ferment ;  but  our  refufing  to  make  any 

*  enquiry  will  certainly  put  the  whole  nation,  and 
4  particularly  Scotland,  into  a  very  great  ferment.  We 

*  ought  to  confider,  my  lords,  the  danger  the  whole 
4  nation  was  expofed  to  by  a  mo  ft  unjuft  rebellion 
f  raifed  in  that  country  againft  his  late  majefty ;  but 
4  if  the  peerage  of  that  country  fhould  find  themfelves 

*  opprejjed  by  a  minijler,  and  fhould  find  that  no  jujlice 
6  is  to  be  expected    from  this  houje,   it  may  raife 

*  another  rebellion,  or  rather  an  injur -refit 'on,  in  that 
4  country ;  and  as  they  would  then  have  truth  and 
4 jujlice  on  their  fide,  it  would  naturally  procure  them 

*  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  of  England,  and  I  am 
4  afraid  moft  of  their  hands9 

The  petition  being  difmiffed,  a  proteft  was  entered 
on  the  journals,  in  which  are  the  following  nervous 
pafifages,  viz. 

4  When  we  confider  the  firft  particular  in  the  anfwer 

*  of  the  lords  petitioners,  viz.  That  the  lift  of  fixteen 
4  peers  for  Scotland  had  been  framed  by  perfons  in  high 
4  truft  under  the  crown,  being  previous  to  the  election 
c  itfelf,  and  that  the  lift  was  (hewn  to  peers,  as  a  lift  ap- 

Vol.  I.  Y  c  proved 
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1  proved  of  by  the  crown,  and  was  called  the  king's  Hft  ; 
•  we  are  filled  with  indignation  to  fee  that  great  name 
?  indecently  blended  with  the  tricks  of  minifters,  and 
*■  profaned  and  proftituted  to  the  worft  purpofes,  to  | 
c  purpofes  that  mull:  neceflarily  tend  to  the  fubverfion 
«  of  our  conjlitution,  which  we  know  it  is  his  majefty's 
«  glory  and  defire  to  preferve.  Such  a  criminal  attempt 
4  to  fcreen  or  facilitate  a  minijlerial  nomination  by  the 
c  irtterpofition  (equally  falfe  and  illegal)  of  his  ma- 
«  jefty's  name,  calls,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  for  the 
«  ftrifteft  enquiry  and  the  fevereft  punijhment  upon  the 
«  authors  of  the  fact,  if  it  be  proved,  or  the  ajfertors 
c  0f  if  it  be  not ;  but  it  is  in  our  opinion  no  way  ta 
«  be  dropt  unexamined  and  unenquired  into;  fuch  a  pre- 
cedent may  in  future  times  encourage  the  worft  of 

<  minifters  to  load  with  his  guilt  the  beft  of  princes  ;  the 
«  borrowed  name  of  his  fovereign  may  at  once  become 
'his  weapon  and  his  and  the  conftitution  may 
«  owe  its  danger,  and  he  his  defence  to  the  abufe  of 

*  his  prince's  name  after  a  long  abufe  of  his  power*  

<  We  diffent,  becaufe  we  think  the  promifes  of  peji- 
«  fions  and  offices,  civil  and  military,'  [and  the  other 
above-mentioned  bribes  offered  to  the  peers,  who 
fhould  vote  for  the  minifterial  lift]  *  feem  in  the  higheft 

*  degree  to  affeft  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  houfey 
«  fince  untroubled  ftreams  can  hardly  be  expe&ed  to 
<-  flow  from  a  corrupted  fource  :  and  if  the  eleftion  of 
■  fixteen  peers  for  Scotland  fhould  ever  by  the  foul  arts 
«  of  corruption  dwindle  into  a  minifterial  nomination, 

*  inftead  of  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  greateft  merit, 
*-and  moft  confiderable  property,  we  may  exped  in 

<  future  parliaments,  to  fee  fuch  only  returned,  who, 
«  owing  their  eleaion  to  the  nomination  of  the  mini- 
c  fter,  may  purchafethe  continuance  of  their  precarious 
«  feat's  bv  a  fatal  and  unanimous  fubmiifcon  to  hts 
«     *      }  <  dilates. 
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*  dictates.  Such  perfons  can  never  be  impartial  judges 
c  of  his  conduct,  fhould  it  ever  be  brought  in  judg- 
4  ment  before  this  great  tribunal*' 

Thus  far  this  fhamelefs  affair  was  carried  ;  and  then 
it  was  voted  to  adjourn ;  on  which  32  lords  diflented. 
Their  proteft  concludes  with  the  following  words,  viz, 
4  We  have  reafon  to  apprehend  that  pojlerity  upon  the 

*  perufal  of  the  journal  of  this  day,  may  be  induced  to 
4  think  that  this  houfe  was  not  inclined  to  permit  the 
«  tranfactions  of  the  late  election  in  Scotland  to  be 

*  brought  under  examination  in  any  Jh ape  whatfoever  : 
4  the  method  propofed  being,  as  we  conceive, — clear  of 

*  all  the  objections  which  were  made  in  relation  to  the 
4  petition.' 

On  occafion  of  the  controverted  election  for  York- 
Jhire,  A.  D.  1736,  the  commons  allowed  parol-evidence 
to  be  a  fuflicient  proof,  that  a  particular  voter  was 
not  a  freeholder,  who  had  made  affidavit,  that  he  was. 
Yet  we  do  not  hear,  that  the  man  was  punijhed  for 
perjury  a.     And  afterwards  b,    4  The  houfe  having 

*  re-alfumed  the  hearing  of  the  petitions  relating  to 
4  an  undue  election  for  the  county  of  York,  the  coun- 
4  fel  for  the  petitioners  examined  Jojhua  Wtlfon,  in 
4  order  to  difqualify  John  Maken,  as  having  had  no 
4  freehold  at  the  time  of  the  faid  election  in  the  place 
4  where  he  then  fwore,  that  his  freehold  did  lie  ;  and 
4  the  faid  Wilfon  beginning  to  give  evidence  of  that 
4  difqualification,  by  relating  the  confeffion  of  the  faid 
4  John  Maken,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  counfel  for 
4  the  fitting  member,  who  faid,  that  as  the  houfe  would 
4  not  admit  of  a  man's  confeffion  even  before  them,  as 
4  an  evidence  againft  what  he  had  fworn  at  the  time 

Ya  4©f 
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c  of  an  eleclion,  they  would  not  furely  admit  of  a  man's 
4  private  confeffion  to  a  neighbour  in  the  country  as 
c  an  evidence  agalnft  what  he  had  fworn  at  the  time  of 
c  an  election.     Upon  this  the  counfel  on  both  fides 
«  were  heard,  and  feveral  journals  read,  particularly 
<  the  refolution  of  that  houfe  of  the  12th  of  February 
*  then  hft,  in  the  cafe  of  the  election  for  the  borough 
c  of  Southward  againft  admitting  the  petitioners  counfel 
6  to  examine  Thomas  Gar  man  in  contradiction  to  his 
«  oath  at  that  election  i  And  then  the  following  queftion 
«  was  propofed,  viz.    That  the  counfel  for  the  pe- 
«  titioners  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  as  to  what  a 
'  voter  confeffed,  of  his  having  no  freehold,  who,  at 
«  the  time  of  the  election,  fwore  Upon  this 

«  motion  there  was  alfo  a  debate ;  but  upon  the  quef- 
<  tion's  being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by 
«  181  to  132.' 

In  the  year  1739?  complaint  was  made  of  an  undue 
election  Sox  Plymouth.  The  laft  determination  of  the 
houfe,  viz.  A.  D.  1660,  had  fettled,  that  the  right 
of  ekaion  was  in  the  mayor,  and  commonalty.  The 
petitioner's  counfel  infilled,  that  the  word  commonalty 
fignines/h^w  only,  excluding  freeholders.  The  houfe 
refolved  the  fame.  The  fitting  member,  who  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  freemen  and  freeholders,  was 
turned  out,  and  the  petitioner,  who  was  ele&ed  by  a 
majority  of  freemen  only,  was  received  \ 

How  necefary  minifters  think  it  for  them  to  have 
power  in  eledlions,  appears  from  the  following;  which 
{hews,  that  the  then  reigning  junto  were  willing  to 
facrince,  to  this  great  objea,  the  liberty  and  happinefs 
©f  every  Britijh  fubje£t. 

A  D. 
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A.  D.  1739,  the  miniftry,  on  pretence  of  manning 
the  navy,  propofed  an  a6t,  by  which  conftables  mould 
have  power,  by  a  warrant  from  juftices,  to  enter  and 
fearch  private  boufes  at  all  hours,  for  concealed  failors. 
In  the  debate  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  an  anonymous 
member  fpoke  as  follows  a, 

c  I  am  furprifed,  to  find  gentlemen  exprefs  fo  much 
f  impatience,  as  fome  begin  to  fhew  in  this  debate. 
c  I  hope  no  gentleman  comes  here  with  a  refolution 

*  to  give  his  vote  upon  either  fide  of  any  queftion, 
«  that  may  be  ftarted,  till  he  has  beard  what  may  be 

*  faid  for  or  againft  it ;  and  therefore  in  a  queftion 

*  which  fo  nearly  concerns  the  liberties  of  this  coun- 
c  try,  I  cannot  but  be  furprifed  at  feeing  gentlemen 

*  exprefs  an  unwillingnefs  to  hear  the  argument  fully 

*  difcujjed.  If  they  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  let 
4  us  hear  their  fentiments  upon  it  in  any  other  way 
«  than  by  their  Aye  or  No,  they  ought  to  attend  par- 
6  ticularly  to  thofe  that  will ;  for  though  thefe  mono- 

*  fyllables  may  determine  the  queftion,  I  am  fure 
£  neither  of  them  will  convince  any  reafonable  man  in 
4  the  kingdom.  The  queftion  now  before  us  is  not 
4  fimply,  Whether  we  fhail  agree  to  this  claufe  or  not. 
4  It  is,  Whether  we  mall  agree  to  put  an  end  to  our 
<  conjlitution,  and  make  fiaves  of  ourfelves,  our  con- 
«  ftituents  and  p often' ty  ?  For  this,   in  my  opinion, 

*  will  be  the  certain  confequence  of  our  agreeing  to 

*  this  claufe,  however  amended..    That  our  liberties 

*  nay  and  our  properties  too,  depend  upon  the  freedom 
c  of  our  eleclionsy  is  a  maxim  which  I  believe  no  man 
1  wil1  conteft.     A  corrupt  parliament  may  for  a  time 

*  fupport  an  o.ppreffive  and  wicked  minifter ;  but  a  parli- 

^  3  c  ament 
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c  ament  is  but  the  ftream :  Our  ele&ions  for  parliament 
6  men  are  the  fountain  head,  and  as  long  as  they  are 

<  left  free  and  uncorrupted,  the  ftream  will  of  courfe 
«  refine,  and  will  at  laft  become  as  pure  as  the  foun- 

<  tain  from  whence  it  flows.    But  this  claufe,  Sir, 

*  feems  to  be  contrived  for  poifoning  the  fountain 

*  itfelf,  and  for  rendering  all  the  elections  in  the 

*  kingdom  dependent  upon  the  will  of  every  future 
4  minifter.    Let  us  confider,  Sir,  that  the  freedom  of 

*  a  man's  vote  at  any  election  may  be  taken  away, 

*  not  only  by  an  immediate  bribe  in  ready  money,  or 
c  bank  notes,  but  by  the  hopes  of  being  rewarded  for 

<  his  compliances,  or  the  fears  of  being  made  to  fuffer 

*  for  his  ftubbornnefs ;  and  if  we  confider  how  much 
**  a  minifter  has  it  already  in  his  power  to  make  ufe 
«  of  every  one  of  thofe  methods,  we  mall  be  extremely 

*  cautious  of  making  any  new  additions  to  that  power. 
«  That  our  minifters  have  now  a  much  greater  com- 
«  mand  of  ready  money  *  than  they  formerly  ufed  to 

*  have,  can  be  denied  by  no  man  who  confiders  the 

*  late  increafe  of  the  civil  lift  revenue,  the  great  fums 
«  of  late  years  allowed,  even  in  time  of  peace,  for 
« fecret  fervice  money,  and  the  favings  that  may  be 
«  made  out  of  the  vaft  fums  now  granted  for  the 
«  current  fu vice.  I  believe,  Sir,  it  will  be  as  little 
«  contefted,  that  our  minifters  have  now  a  much 
«  greater  number  of  lucrative  pofts  and  employments 

*  at  their  difpofal,  than  any  former  minifters  ever 
*Jiad  in  this  kingdom.  Thefe,  Sir,  are  a  two  edged 
«  fword  in  the  hands  of  a  minifter  ;  they  ferve  not 
«  only  for  cultivating  the  hopes  of  the  compliant,  but 
«  for  encreafmg  the  fears  of  the  ftubborn  at  eledions  ; 
«  and  by  our  late  practice  they  are  now  become  more 
I  ufeful  in  both  thefe  refpeds  than  ever  they  were 

4  before, 
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4  before.  It  is  now  become  a  general  and  an  efta- 
4  bliftied  opinion,  that  no  man  is  to  expect  or  to  hold 

*  any  poft.  or  employment  in  the  government,  unlefs 

*  he,  and  all  thofe  over  whom  he  has  any  influence, 

*  take  care  to  vote  at  every  election  according  to  the 
4  directions  of  the  minifter.     What  an  effect  this 

*  muft  have  at  all  elections,  gentlemen  may  eafily 
c  imagine.  If  an  elector  has  any  thing  mercenary  in 
«  his  temper,  he  will  certainly  vote  according  to  court 
4  directions  at  every  election,  in  hopes  that  he,  his 

*  fon,  his  brother,  or  fome  near  relation,  may  get 
4  a  poft  or  a  preferment  in  the  fervice  of  the  govern- 

*  ment ;  and  it  is  a  great  hardfliip  upon  honeft  men, 
4  I  mean  thofe  who  vote  upon  all  occafions  accord- 
4  ing  to  conference,  to  find  themfelves  excluded  from 

*  all  the  benefits  that  are  to  be  reaped  by  ferving  their 
4  country  in  a  public  capacity.  Whether  it  is  fo  or 
4  not,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  fay ;  but  I  am  fure  it  is 
4  generally  thought,   that  no  man  is  now  deemed 

*  capable  to  ferve  his  country,  unlefs  he  be  ready 
c  upon  all  occafions  to  facrifice  the  liberties  of  his 

*  country  to  the  dictates  of  thofe  who  have  the  dif- 

*  pofal  of  our  public  employments  ;  and  this  of  itfelf 
4  would  in  moft  countries  be  fufficient  for  eftablifhing 

*  arbitrary  power.' — He  goes  on  afterwards  as  fol- 
lows.— c  In  a  country  where  there  is  a  multitude  of 
4  penal  laws,  and  efpecially  when  thofe  laws  not  only 

*  punifh,  but  create  crimes,  innocence  can  be  no  pro- 
6  tection  againft  the  malice  or  revenge  of  thofe  who 
4  are  entrufted  with  the  executive  part  of  the  govern- 
4  ment.  A  man  may  without  knowing  it,  be  guilty 
c  of  a  breach  of  fuch  intricate  laws  ;  and  even  when 
4  he  is  guilty  of  no  breach,  he  may  be  plagued  and 
4  harrafled  out  of  his,  life,  or  at  leaft  out  of  his  bufi- 

Y  4  6  nefs, 
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«  nefs,  by  the  government's  officers.     In  fuch  cir- 

<  cumftances  he  muft  not  only  be  a  very  honeft,  but 

<  a  very  brave  and  refolute  man,  who  will  dare  to 

<  vote  at  any  eleftion  contrary  to  thefe  menaces  that 
«  are  whifpered  to  him  by  the  tools  of  a  minifter ; 

<  and  if  we  confider  what  numbers  of  eleftors  are 
«  already  brought  into  fuch  circumftances  by  the  many 
«  penal  laws  lately  enaaed,  we  fhall  have  more  reafon 

<  to  wonder  at  any  eledion's  being  carried  againft 

<  the  court  intereft,  than  at  the  minifter's  having  the 
«  direction  of  moft  of  the  elections  in  the  kingdom. 
«  When  our  liberties  are  in  fo  great  danger,  when 
«  there  is  fo  much  reafon  to  apprehend  the  prevalence 
«  of  court  influence  upon  every  election  in  the  king- 
«  dom,  fhall  we  pafs  a  law,  which  will  enable  a 
*  minifter  to  diftrefs  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  who 

<  mail  dare  to  difobey  his  orders  at  any  election  ?  I 

<  fay  Sir,  every  man  in  the  kingdom  5  for  this  law 
c  will  enable  a  minifter  to  diftrefs  not  only  our  fea- 
«  men   but  every  man  in  the  kingdom  that  has  a  houfe 

<  over' his  head.     Such  a  law  as  this  will  have  a 

<  moft  fatal  effea  upon  the  freedom  of  our  elections, 
c  not  only  with  regard  to  all  fuch  as  are,  or  have 

<  ever  been  at  fea,  or  in  any  bufinefs  upon  the  water, 

<  but  with  regard  to  every  other  man  in  the  kingdom, 

*  that  happens  to  be  a  houfe-keeper.  Quiet  and 
«  fecurity  at  home,  is  an  advantage  which  every  man 

<  muft  defire,  and  confequently  being  difturbed  by 

*  unwelcome  guefts,  or  at  unfeafonable  hours,  is  a 
«  danger  every  man  muft  dread.    By  this  law  you  are 

<  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  minifter  to  difturb  any 

*  houfe-keeper  in  the  kingdom  as  often,  and  at  fuch 
«  hours  as  he  thinks  fit ;  and  confequently  every  houfe- 
«  keeper  in  the  kingdom  muft  be  under  a  continual 

*  terror 
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<  terror  of  doing  any  thing  that  may  provoke  the 
«  minifter  to  make  ufe  of  this  power  againft  him. 
€  The  interpofition  of  an  information  upon  oath,  will 
i  be  no  repaint  upon  this  power  ;  becaufe  minifters 

*  are  generally  well  provided  with  informers  of  all 
I  kinds,  and  the  more  wicked  and  opprefiive  a  minifter 
c  fs  the  more  of  thefe  vermin  he  always  has  about 
«  him,  and  the  more  profligate'  they  are.  In  my 
«  opinion  it  will  be  fo  far  from  diminifhing,  that  it 
i  will  increafe  the  danger  of  this  claufe,  becaufe  juf- 

*  tices  are  to  be  not  only  empowered,  but  required  to 
f  grant  their  warrant,  and  conftables  are  obliged  to 

*  execute  the  warrant  of  the  juftices.    If  you  leave 

*  it  as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  the  execution  of  the  law 
«  muft  be  regulated,  or  at  leaft  it  ought,  I  think,  to 

*  be  regulated  by  the  prefent  practice  in  the  cafe  of 
«  vagrants.  When  the  juftices  grant  their  warrant 
f  for  a  general  fearch  after  vagrants  and  other  idle  and 
«  diforderly  perfons,  the  conftables  are  not  to  fearch 
«  every  houfe  in  the  diftricl:  $  they  are  to  fearch  no 

<  where  but  in  night  houfes,  or  houfes  of  ill  repute  ; 
1  and  if  they  fhould  difturb  houfes  of  good  charader, 
f  by  virtue  of  fuch  a  warrant,  they  might  be  profe- 
f  cuted,  and  would  be  punifhed  5  and  therefore  as 
I  this  law  now  ftands,  the  conftables  could,  in  my 

*  opinion,  fearch  no  where  but  in  houfes  reputed  to 

*  be  harbourers  of  abfconding  feamen.     This,  I  fay, 

<  is  my  opinion,  but  if  the  claufe  fhould  be  pafled 
f  into  a  law,  I  {hall  not  fay  that  my  opinion  would 
f  be  alked  or  followed  ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  think 

<  we  fhould  agree  to  a  law,  which  by  too  extenfive 

<  an  interpretation  might  be  made  of  the  moft  dan- 
t  gerous  confequence  both  to  the  liberties  of  our 
tr  country,  and  to  the  property  of  every  fubjea.  But, 
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*  Sir,  if  you  make  the  amendment  prcpofed  ;  if  you 

*  require  the  juftice  to  gvant  his  warrant  upon  the 
«  oath  of  any  informer,  you  will  make  the  evil  coh- 
c  fequcnces  or  this  law  certain  and  unavoidable.  The 

*  juftice  muft  then  grant  his  warrant,  and  the  houfc 
4  tnuft  be  fearched,  let  the  character  of  the  houfe  b$ 
4  ev:r  fo  goody  let  the  character  of  the  informer  be 
«  r  fo  A^.*  This,  Sir,  is  more  than  is  done  even 
4  in  the  cafe  of  felony  ;  a  juftice  is  empowered  to  grant 
c  his  warrant  to  fearch  a  houfe  upon  information  on 

*  oath,  that  there  is  caufe  to  fufpecl:  ftolen  goods 
4  being  concealed  in  that  houfe  ;  but  he  is  not  required 

*  fo  to  do.    He  may,  and  ought  to  refufe  granting 

*  his  warrant,  if  the  informer  be  a  mean  perfon,  or 
4  one  of  a  bad  character ;  and  if,  upon  fearch ing,  no 

*  fuch  goods  be  found,  the  informer  would  be  made 
4  anfvjerable  for  all  damages  fuftained  by  fuch  fearch. 

*  Nay  the  juflice  himfelf  would  be  made  anfwerable, 
e  if  it  fhould  appear  that  he  had  granted  his  warrant 
4  upon  the  information  of  an  inefficient  perfon.  I 
4  therefore  wifti,  Sir,  that  the  honourable  gentlemen 
c  employed  in  drawing  up  this  bill  hacf  confidered 
4  a  little  better  the  conftitution  and  the  laws  of  their 
'country;  for  from  the  bill,  as  it  {lands  at  prefent, 

*  the  people  without  doors  will  be  apt  to  imagine  they 

*  have  very  little  regard  to  the  liberties,  the  proper- 
4  ties,  or  the  eafe  of  the  fubjec*t,  provided  they  can 
4  but  increafe  the  power  and  influence  of  the  crown.' 
— Afterwards  he  adds  what  follows ; — 4  Upon  this 
c  fubjeel,  Sir,  I  cannot  pafs,  unobferved,  the  late 
4  famous  gin-act.  By  the  eftablifhed  law  of  the  land, 
4  btfore  that  a£l  was  pafled  or  thought  of,  no  perfon 
4  could  fell  beer,  ale,  or  fpirituous  liquors,  by  retail, 

*  without  a  licence  from  the  juftices  of  peace.  The 

*  juftices 
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«  juftices  had  a  power  to  refufe  their  licence,  or  to  | 
c  recall  it,  when  they  pleafed  ;  and  if  any  one  fold 

8  fuch  liquors  without  a  licence,  he  was  by  lav/  made 
«  liable  to  fevere  penalties.  Befides  this,  there  were 
■  fevere  laws  againft  all  fuch  as  allowed  drunkennefs 

9  or  tippling  in  their  houfes  ;   and  moreover  there 

*  were  feveral  of  our  gin-ftiops  that  might,  I  believe, 
«  have  been  indicted  as  a  public  nuifance.  By  a 
c  neglect  of  all  thefe  remedies,  tippling  and  drunken- 
«  nefs  in  gin-fhops  and  ale-houfes,  came  to  a  mon- 
c  ftrous  height,  and  was  generally  complained  of, 
c  and  often  prefented  by  our  grand  inqueft  without 

<  any  redrefs,  becaufe  our  juftices  of  peace,  who  are 

<  entirely  under  the  direction  of  our  minifrers,  would 
c  not  put  the  laws  in  execution  againft  thefe  enormi- 
c  lies.  At  laft,  when  the  people  were  worked  up  to 
«  a  fufficient  rage  againft  thefe  enormities  we  were 
c  told,  that  the  laws  in  being  were  not  fufficient  for 

*  preventing  them ;  and  though  every  one  that  under- 
«  flood  the  law,  knew  the  contrary,  we  were  pre- 
i  vailed  on  to  agree  to  a  new  law,  by  which  a  very 

<  great  addition  was  made  to  the  civil  lift  revenue,  1 
c  and  every  vintner,  inn-keeper,  ale-houfe -keeper,  vic- 

*  tualler,  coffee-houfe,  and  brandy-mop  in  the  king- 
6  dom,  brought  under  a  moft  flavifh  dependence  upon 

*  our  juftices  of  the  peace  and  commiffioners  of  excife. 

*  That  thefe  were  the  effects  of  the  gin-act  muft  be 
6  apparent,  Sir,  to  every  one  who  confiders  that  the 

*  great  increafe  of  the  civil  lift  revenue  pretended  to 

*  arife  from  its  fhare  of  the  duties  upon  fpirituous 

*  liquors,  was  owing  to  the  enormities   complained  j 

*  of,  which  were,  perhaps,  for  that  very  reafon  in- 

f  dulged ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  perhaps,  it  was  j 

*  pretended,  that  no  flop  could  be  put  to  them  by 

« the 
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«  the  laws  in  being,  becaufe  if  a  ftop  had  been  put  to 

*  them  that  way,  the  increafe,  which  had  arifen  to  the 

*  civil  lift  revenue  by  indulging  thofe  enormities, 
«  would  have  been  annihilated  without  any  recom- 

*  pence  from  the  aggregate  fund.  And  if  we  confi- 
«  der  the  neceflity  every  keeper  of  a  public  houfe  is 
«  under  of  felling  fpirituous  liquors  in  fmall  quantities 

*  to  his  cuftomers,  the  high  penalties  he  is,  by  that 

*  act,  fubjected  to,  if  he  does  fo,  and  the  power  given 
«  to  the  commijfioners  of  excife  and  jujlices  of  the 
«  peace,  to  mitigate  thofe  penalties ;  we  may  fee,  that 

*  the  keeper  of  every  public  houfe  muft  be  under  a 

*  flaviih  dependence  upon  our  commiffioners  of  excife 
«  and  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  confequently  that  he 
«  muft  expecl:  to  be  ruined,  mould  he  give  his  vote 
«  againft  a  <w/-candidate.  Thus  we  may  fee,  Sir,  that 
«  from  all  the  inconveniencies  that  arofe  either  from 
«  a  deficiency  in  our  laws  or  from  a  neglect  in  the 

<  execution  of  them,  an  advantage  is  taken  for  in- 

*  troducing    fome   new   regulation,  by  which  the 

*  power  and  influence  of  the  crown  may  be  increafed. 

*  This  has  fo  conftantly,  in  all  ages,  been  the  prac- 

*  tice  of  our  minifters,  that  one  may  from  thence 

*  conclude,  that  every  man,  as  foon  as  he  becomes  a 

*  minifier,  or  as  he  calls  himfelf,  a  fervant  of  the 
«  crown,  begins  to  think  himfelf  in  duty  bound  to 
«  ufe  every  art  he  can  think  of  for  dejiroying  the  liber- 

*  ties  of  the  fubje&.  This,  I  fay,  feems  to  have 
«  been  the  way  of  thinking  among  minifters  in  all 

*  ages,  and  I  am  fure  in  no  age  more  apparently  than 

<  in  this.     Shall  we  then  upon  this,  or  any  other 

*  occafion,  throw  afide  our  jealoufies  and  fears  ?  Shall 
«  we  put  a  truft  in  thofe,  who  by  their  practices  have 
«  given  us  fo  good  reafon  to  be  convinced  of  their 

•  3  c  having 
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6  having  a  defign  to  betray  us  ?  If  we  are  under  any 
4  prefent  inconvenience,  if  we  are  under  prefent  diffi- 
4  culties  with  regard  to  the  manning  of  our  fleet,  let 
4  us  examine  whether  they  proceed  from  the  neglect 

*  or  mifconducl:  of  thofe  concerned  in  the  executive 
e  part  of  our  government,  or  from  any  real  defect  in 

*  our  constitution.    If  from  the  former,  jet  us  remove 

*  thofe  who  have  run  us  into  fuch  difficulties  -}  and 

*  if  from  the  latter,  let  us  connder  our  conjlituiion^  and 
4  apply  thofe  remedies  that  are  moft  confident  with  its 
I  fecurity  and  prefervation  ;   but  let  us  not  plunge 

*  into  the  pit,  which  our  enemies  have  dug  for  us  on 

*  one  hand,  for  fear  of  tumbling  over  the  imaginary 
4  precipice  which  they  frighten  us  with  on  the  other. 
4  I  am  far  from  thinking  we  can  be  under  any  difH- 
4  culty  in  manning  all  the  Ihips  we  have  occafion  for 
4  in  the  prefent  war ;  but  fuppofe  we  were,  there  are 

*  many  other  remedies,  befides  that  now  propofed.'  . 

4  This  remedy  now  under  our  consideration  is  the 
4  very  worft  that  could  be  thought  of.  It  is  publifh- 
4  ing  our  diftrefs  to  the  world,  and  giving  our  ene- 
4  mies  a  juft  caufe  to  triumph  over  us.  If  the  French 
4  or  Spaniards  owed  us  a  grudge,  they  could  in  no 
4  way  fo  effectually  punifh  us,  as  by  forcing  us  to 

*  dejiroy  our  corflitution,  and  give  up  our  liberties,  for 
4  the  fake  of  defending  ourfelves  agatnfl  them.  Our 

*  paffing  fuch  a  bill  would  give  great  joy  to  every 
'.Frenchman  or  Spaniard  that  underftands  any  thing 
4  of  our  conflitution ;  and  as  I  am  againf!  making  a 

*  holiday  either  in  France  or  Spain,  I  inuft  be  againlt 
4  agreeing  to  this"claufe  V 

A.  D.  174.1,  the  houfe  proceeded  to  the  hearing 
the  merits  of  the  Denbighjbire  election,  and,  the  coun- 

fel 
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fel  on  both  fides  being  withdrawn,  William  Middleton, 
Efq;  high-ftieriffof  the  faid  county  at  the  laft  elec- 
tion, was  called  in  and  heard,  and  being  withdrawn, 
it  was  refolved,  that  the  majority  of  the  votes  upon 
the  poll  was  for  the  petitioner,  Sir  Watkln  Williams 
Wynne,  bart.  and  was  fo  declared  by  the  high-fherirT 
at  the  clofe  of  the  poll,  and  no  alteration  was  made 
in  the  faid  poll,  until  after  the  high-fheriff  had  made 
the  return.    Alfo  that  John  Middleton,  Efq;  was  not 
duly  returned,  and  that  Sir  Watkln  Williams  Wynne, 
bart.  ought  to  have  been  a  knight  of  the  (hire  for  the 
faid  county,  and  the  clerk  of  the  crown  was  ordered 
to  amend  the  faid  return.  •  Then  it  was  further  re- 
folved,  that  William  Middleton,  Efq;  high-fheriff  of 
the  county  of  Denbigh,  at  the  laft  eleaion  for  a 
lenio-ht  of  the  fnire,  having  taken  upon  himfelf  to 
return  John  Middleton,  Efq;  contrary  to  the  majority 
of  votes  received  by  him  upon  the  poll,  and  to  his 
own  declaration  of  the  numbers  at  the  clofe  of  tha 
poll,  without  any  public  fubfequent  examination  into 
the  rights  of  the  voters  previous  to  fuch  return,  and 
having  afterwards  prefumed  to  alter  the  faid  poll  in 
order  to  give  colour  to  fuch  return,  has  afted  par- 
tially,  arbitrarily  and  illegally,  in  defiance  of  the 
laws,  in  manifeft  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  free- 
holders of  the  faid  county,  and  in  breach  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  houfe  ;  and  that  he  be  for  his  faid  offence 
committed  prifoner  to  Newgate.     The  houfe  alfo 
voted  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty  to  remove  the  faid 
William  Middleton  from  being  receiver  general  of  the 
land-revenue  in  North  Wales,  and  alfo  from  being 
one  of  his  majefty's  jultices  of  the  peace  for  the 
counties  of  Denbigh  and  Flint  *. 

As 
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As  the  ele&ion  for  Wejlminfler,  A.  D.  1 741,  makes 
a  confiierable  article  in  the  bufinefs  of  this  feffion,  it 
may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  a  great  difturbance 
having  enfued  about  taking  the  poll ;  a  party  of  foot 
foldiers  were  fent  for  by  order  of  three  of  the  juftice* 
of  peace.  Thefe  proceedings  gave  rife  to  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  prefentment  of  the  grand  jury  of 
Middlefex  to  the  court  of  king's  bench  on  the  17th 
of  'June  following. 

Middlefex.    c  We,  the  grand  jury  of  and  for  the 

*  body  of  the  county  of  Middlefex,  do  apprehend,  that 

*  among  the  many  enormities  and  offences  committed 

*  againft  the  public,  none  deferve  our  obfervation  and 
'  cenfure  more  than  thofe  which  tend  to  the  fubverfion 

*  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  people  to  a  free  eleflion 

*  of  their  reprefentatives  in  parliament,  in  whom  they 

*  repofe  their  undoubted  (hare  in  the  government  as 

*  well  as  conftitute  them  guardians  of  their  liberties 

*  and  properties.    For  we  cannot  but  apprehend,  that 

<  whenever  the  people  mall  lofe  the  right  of  election, 
«  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  freedom  of  election, 

*  and  mail  be  obliged  to  chufe  their  reprefentatives, 
«  under  the  awe,  dread,  or  influence  of  any  other  power, 

*  there  muft  be  an  end  of  parliaments,  or  at  leaft  of 
5  the  people's  intereft  and  (hare  therein.  Wherefore, 

<  being  fworn  to  enquire  for  our  fovereign  lord  the 
'  king,  and  the  body  of  this  county,  we  upon  our 

*  oaths  pre  fent,  That  on  Friday  the  8  th  day  of  May 

*  laft,  while  the  election  for  members  of  parliament 

*  for  the  city  and  liberty  of  Weflminfler  was  depending, 
«  and  before  the  declaration  thereof  was  made,  a  body 

*  of  foot  guards  or  foldiers,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or 
I  upwards,  headed  by  officers,  did  in  the  afternoon, 

*  in  a  military  manner,  ma/ch  up  near  the  place  of 

«  polling, 
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<  polling  which  practice  may  be  of  the  moft  dangerous 
c  Confequence  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  as  contrary 
«  to  law,  and  a  repaint  on  the  fmdom  of  demons. 

<  We,  therefore,  being  affeficd  and  alarmed  with  a 
«  due  fenfe  and  dread  of  fo  daring  a  violation  and  in- 

<  fult  on  our  freedom  and  liberties,  and  the  dangerous 
*  confequence  of  military  power  exercifed  in  civil 
«  affairs,  do  recommend  it  to  this  honourable  court  to 

<  give  fuch  order  and  direction  for  preventing  and  dif- 

<  couraging  the  like  heinous  offences  for  the  future,  as 

<  they  {hall  judge  moft  proper  and  convenient  V 

A  D.  1754,  f°ur  members  for  Oxfordjhire  were  re- 
turned bv  the  fheriff,  inftead  of  two.  Therefore  there 
Was  no  fitting  member  for  the  county  \    Any  member 
miaht  have  moved  the  houfe  upon  this  the  very  firft: 
day  of  the  fcffion  ;  and  the  fheriff  might  have  been 
ordered  to  attend,  and  give  an  account  of  his  proceed- 
fog     However,  no  notice  was  taken  till  November  18  : 
So^hat  the  houfe  was  not  legally  fuch  till  the  county 
of  Oxford  w*s  reprefented,  though  it  met  on  the  i4th, 
nrd  did  bufinefs.    All  the  four  candidates  petitioned, 
liz   lord  Parker  {now  earl  of  Macclesfield)  and  Sir 
Edward  Turner  on  the  court  fide-,   and  lord  IVenman 
and  Sir  James  Dajbwcod  on  that  of  the  oppofition. 
The  friends  of  the  two  former  moved,  that  the  matter 
of  the  petitions  mould  be  heard  immediately  ;  but  thofe 
on  the  other  infifted,  that  the  merits  of  the  return 
mtikt  to  be  firft  heard  and  determined  ? ;  which  was 
certainly  reafonable.    They  therefore  moved  for  the 
previous  queftion,  Whether  the  queftion  upon  this 
motion  fhould  be  now  put.    Becaufe  if  the  previous 

queftion 
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queftion  had  been  carried  in  the  negative,  they  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  move  for  appointing  amort 
day  to  confider  of  the  return,  and  for  ordering  the 
high  fheiiff  to  attend.  But  this  the  court  party  were 
againft,  and  carried  their  point,  That  the  matter  of 
the  petition  fhould  be  heard  on  the  3d  of  December 
Following.  Afterwards  it  was  moved  by  the  oppofition, 
that  the  high  fheriff  fhould  attend  on  the  day  of  hear- 
ing. But  this  was  carried  in  the  negative  a.  It 
appeared,  that  the  fheriff  had  given  a  very  unfair 
advantage  to  the  court  gentlemen,  by  allowing  them 
to  make  their  objedtions  to  all  the  voters  through  the 
whole  poll,  before  the  oppofition-gentlemen  fhould 
object,  to  one  individual ;  of  which  it  was  impoflible 
to  go  through  half  before  the  end  of  the  month,  when 
the  writ  was  returnable  b.  The  latter  therefore  infifted, 
that  they  were  fairly  elected,  becaufe  they  had  an 
acknowledged  majority,  which  could  not  be  fet  afide 
by  fuch  an  unfinifhed  fcrutiny,  in  which  fcrutiny, 
tefides,  they  had  not  had  a|i  equal  chance.  It  was 
'  therefore  incumbent  on  the  court-gentlemen's  counfel 
to  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  majority  claimed  by 
their  antagcnifrs.  It  was  carried,  that  the  oppofi- 
tion-counfel  mould  proceed  to  fhew  the  general  merits 
of  their  caufe.  They  did  fo,  and  propofed  to  dif- 
qualify  no  lefs  than  540  voters  for  the  court-gentlemen. 
Then  witneffes  were  examined  for  proving  the  par- 
tiality of  the  fheriff,  and  for  8  proving  lord  Parker 
4  and  Sir  Edzvard Turner ',  and  their  agents,  guilty  of 
'  bribery  ;  for  which  purpofe,  they  likewife  produced 

*  letters,  which  they  proved  to  be  the  hand-writing  of 

*  the  faid  two  gentlemen  V    Mine  days  were  fpent  in 

Vol.  I.  Z  proving 
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voters  on  the  court-fide  difqualified.  Lord 


Parker  and  Sir  Edward  Turner  anfwered  objedions 
againft  the  {heriff,  and  endeavoured  to  clear  themfelves 
of  the  accufation  of  bribery,  which  they  retorted  upon 
their  antagonifts.  They  fpcnt  ten  days  in  endeavouring 
to  clear  their  voters.     Then  they  propofed  to  fet  afide 
522  of  the  oppofite  voters,  in  which  they  fpent  eleven 
days.    Then  the  oppofition-counfel  fpent  nine  days  in 
their  reply.    Many  feparate  quefttons  were  debated, 
«  moft,  if  not  all,  of  which  were  determined  by  a  great 
«  majority  in  favour  of  lord  Parker  and  Sir  Edward 
«  Turner}  the  court-gentlemen a.    A  motion  was  made 
by  the  oppofition,  That  all  copyholders,  holding  by 
court-roll,  and  not  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  have  right 
of  voting  for  county-members.    This  motion  was 
made  on  purpofe  to  have  a  negative  put  upon  it ;  but 
it  was  fet  afide  by  the  previous  queftion.  Lord  Parker 
and  Sir  Edward  Turner  were  declared  duly  clefted  b. 

It  is  a  common  trick  of  our  minifters  to  put  a  mul- 
titude of  perfons  upon  taking  up  their  freedom  in 
boroughs  and  cities  before  an  eleaion,  with  a  view  to 
their  votes,  every  one  of  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
bought.  Corporations  have  fometimes  manfully  re- 
fufed  to  grant  freedoms  for  fuch  purpofes  ;  as  that  of 
Gkucejier  did  about  1767.  I  took  this  fad  from  a 
Magazine,  but  have  not  quoted  it  right. 

The  number  of  petitions  complaining  of  undue 
eleaions  and  returns  was  fo  great  in  the  firll  feffions 
of  the  prefent  parliament,  that  the  houfe  of  commons 
muft  have  employed  one  long  fefiion  only  in  fettling 
controverted  eleaions,  without  bringing  in  any  one 
bill,  public  or  private.    Therefore  they  thought  it 
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neceffary  to  put  off  ail  thofe  petitions  to  next  feflion. 
flow  many  gentlemen  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  fat  and 
voted  during  that  feflion,  who  had  no  right  to  be  there, 
and  whofe  illegal  votes  did  in  fad  render  the  ac"ls  made 
in  that  feflion  null  and  void.  See  the  Magazines^  &c» 
of  the  times. 

Could  a  more  folemn  farce  be  a&edj  than  that  of  a 
certain  A.  D>  which  mall  be  namelefs,  when  the  magi- 
ftrates  of  a  certain  famous  city  were  gravely  reprL* 
manded  by  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons^ 
becaufe  they  had  propofed  to  their  then  prefent  mem- 
bers to  re-elect  them,  if  they  would  advance  a  fum, 
not  to  be  funk  in  private  pockets,  but  toward  relieving 
the  city  from  fome  of  its  debts  ?  How  the  fpeaker  could 
help  laughing  in  the  midft  of  his  fpeech,  when  he 
reflected,  that  at  leaft  two-thirds  of  the  houfe  had 
obtained  their  feats  by  more  corrupt  means,  is  not  eafy 
to  underftand.  I  mould  have  been  ftrongly  tempted, 
had  I  been  one  of  thofe  reprimanded  citizens,  to  anfwer 
his  reprimand  as  follows  :    «  None  of  your  grimaces, 

*  pray  good  Mr.  Speaker.  You  have  caught  us,  and  you 

*  have  pounded  us,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter* 
«  But  look  around  you,  and  think  what  lungs  you  muft 
«  have  to  reprimand  all  who  have  given  and  received 

*  money  for  feats  and  votes  in  this  houfe.' 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  fun.  There  was  ,3 
contefted  eledion  between  Mr.  Trenchard  and  Mr. 
Bertie  in  Charles  II. 's  penfioned  parliament.  It  was 
carried  for  Bertie.  Lord  O'Brian^  a  relation  of  the 
lord  treafurer's,  went  to  him  in  triumph  with  the 
news,  and  told  him,  they  had  fairly  voted  13  more 
than  21  a.  So  in  the  late  Middle/ex  ele&ion  the  com- 
Z  2  mons 
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mons  fairly  Voted  296  more  than  1143.    It  is  true^ 
that  Mr.  Wilkes  Was  known  to  have  no  real  qualifi- 
cation.   For  there  was  at  that  very  time  a  fubfcriptiort 
carrying  on,  to-enable  hint  to  pay  his  debts.    And  (to 
fay  nothing  of  any  objections  againft  that  gentleman's 
eharafter  rendering  him  unfit  to  be  a  legiftator)  it  was 
certainly  not  in  character  for  perfons  affuming  to  be 
the  ajfertors  of  the  eonftitution,  to  do  fa  unconfiitutionat 
a  thing,  as  promoting  an  unqualified  perfon's  election 
into  parliament.     At  the  feme  time,  this  does  not 
juftify  the  commons  in  their  proceeding  on  that  oc- 
cafion  ;  upon  which  I  will  add  here,  as  a  comment* 
the  fubftance  of  a  proteji  by  feveral  lords*  as  follows  5 
That  the  proceeding  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ori 
that  occafion  was  unconstitutional.    That  the  houfe 
ought  not \o  make  law  concerning  elections  ;  but  only 
to  declare  it  as  it  is  already  made.    That  election  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  conjlituents?  not  of  the  houfe.  That 
Otherwife  the  houfe  may  come  to  be  f elf -created?  and 
the  confiituents  thrown  out  of  all  power.    That  there  is 
Bo  precedent  for  making  expulfion  imply  incapaci- 
tation.   Walpole  was  re-elected  by  the  people,  after  he 
Was  expelled  by  the  houfe,  which  Ihews  the  fenfe  of 
the  people  to  be,  that  expulfion  does  not  incapacitate  > 
fcut  only  gives  the  people  leave  to  re-elect  the  expelled 
perfon,  if  they  pleafe.    That  according  to  this  way  or' 
proceeding,  electors  may  hereafter  be  obliged  to  chufe 
only  court-tools,  or  not  chufe  at  all,  if  the  houfe  may 
expel  and  incapacitate  arbitrarily.    That  if  the  houfe 
have,  in  their  own  breafl,  the  power  of  expulfion  and 
incapacitation,  they  may,  in  corrupt  times,  expel  and- 
incapacitate  every  honeft  man.     That  the  houfe  of 
peers?  though  they  ought  not  to  Interfere  in  the  proper 
and  exclufeve  bufmefs  of  the  other  houfe,  yet  muft  inter- 
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fere,  when  they  fee  defigns  carrying  on,  for  overturn- 
ing the  whole  parliament.  For  the  peers  cannot  make 
a  parliament  without  a  legal  houfe  of  commons^  any 
more  than  without  a  legal  prince*  That  filence  in  fuch 
a  cafe  would  be  approbation.  That  the  peers  arc 
truftees  for  the  people,  and  fnuft  be  faithful,  elfe  the 
people  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
without  relief  from  the  other  houfe.  That  the  peers 
are  the  antient  constitutional  counfellors  of  die  crown, 
and  muft  give  the  king  good  counfel,  even  againft  the 
houfe  of  commons,  if  that  houfe  acts  wpong.  The 
lords  conclude  with  the  following  words* 

*  And  here  we  folemnly  pledge  ourfelves  to  the 
A  public,  that  we  will  perfevere  in  availrag  ourfelves, 

*  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  of  every  right,  and  of  every 

*  power,  with  which  the  constitution  has  armed  us,  for 
J  the  good  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  obtain  full  relief 

*  for  the  injured  electors  of  Great  Britain^  and  fecurity 
4  for  the  future,  againft  the  mofr  dangerous  ufurpatiot* 

*  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  which,  by  fapping 
f  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  government, 
«  threatens  its  total  dilTolution.' 

The  affair  appeared  to  the  oppofition  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  fo  grofs,  that  they  rofe  as  one  man,  and 
left  the  houfe  a. 

*  At  this  period  it  may  be  faid  the  houfe  of  commons 

*  arrived  at  the  height  of  defpotifm.    They  fet  them- 

*  felves  in  the  place  of  the  whole  legislature,  and  dared 

*  by  a  refolution  to  determine  the  right  of  the  fubjecl: 

*  contrary  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  liberty 
I  and  property  of  every  fubjecl:  in  it.  It  is  agreed,  that 

*  every  ibciety  has  a  right  to  determine  on  its  own 

Z  3  4  members  $ 


a  4lm.Df.Ji.  Com.  vm.  189. 
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«  members ;  but  it  muft  be  a  fociety  of  that  nature, 

<  which  by  mutual  agreement,  conftitutes  itfelf:  but  if 

<  fuch  fociety  derives  its  right  from  the  deputation  of 
«  other s%  to  determine  the  rights  of  their  own  members,  ' 
«  would  be  to  determine  the  r-ghc  of  the  conjlituents, 

<  which  no  body  of  deputies  can  do  ;  nor  can  a  fociety 
«  framed  by  the  inherent,  right  of  each  individual,  be  a 
'judge  of  its  own  members:  abifhop,  forinftance,  or  a 

<  lord  of  parliament,  cannot  have  his  right  of  voting 
«  in  the  houfe  of  peers  taken  away  by  a  vote  of  the 
*  houfe  of  peers:  a  judge  by  a  vote  of  the  other 
•judges,  or  ajuftice  of  peace  by  a  vote  of  the  bench 
«  of  juftices  at  a  quarter  feffions.— If  the  right  of  a 

<  member  of  any  fociety  is  therefore  inherent,  or  de- 
€  putedy  the  fociety*  of  which  he  is  a  member,  has  no 
c  right  to  eject  him  from  fuch  fociety,  for  a  longer 
«  time  than  till  the  opinion  of  thofe  whofe  reprefen- 
«  tative  he  is,  can  judge  whether  the  crime  for  which 
«  he  is  ejected  is  of  that  nature  to  difqualify  him  from 
«  fuch  fervice  a.' 

J.  D.  1771,  it  was  found,  and  reprefented  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  that  a  majority  of  the  freemen  of 
the  town  of  Sboreham  in  Kent  had  formed  themfelves 
into  a  club,  which  they  profanely  called  the  Chriftian 
Club,    That  the  members  of  this  club  had  entered 
into  bonds  to  ftand  by  one  another  at  ail  eledions, 
and  to  make  the  moft  lucrative  bargains  they  could 
with  candidates  b.    That  they  took  the  bribery-oath 
without  hefitation,  and  afte.  the  election  was  over, 
they  received  every  man  his  penny,  which  the  fuccefs- 
ful  candidate  paid  to  a  committee  of  the  club  who  did 
not  vote,  nor  take  the  bribery-oath.    So  they  pre- 
tended 


I  Aim.  Peb.Com.  viii.  133.       b  Ibid.  ix.  106,  113. 
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tended  to  defeat  damnation.  The  members  of  this 
dub  were  disfranchifed  by  parliament  a. 

In  this  month  of  November^  fyft,  Mr.  Kelly  gave 
up  the  conteft  for  Worcefter,  publicly  declaring,  that 
the  expence  was  fo  great,  he  couM  not  pretend  to  keep 
pace  with  his  antagonift,  though  poffefled  of  a  large 
fortune.  According  to  the  conjlitution,  and  laws, 
every  /billing  laid  out  towards  gaining  an  election  is 
criminal ;  according  to  the  praclice  of  the  times,  a 
gentleman  of  ample  fortune  anuft  lay  out  more  than 
he  can  afford  (without  beggaring  his  family)  to  be 
elected;  that  is,  in  order  t©  have  a  feat  among  the 
legi/lators,  a  man  muft  do  the  moft  lawlefi  thing  any 
fubjeft  can  do ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  candidate 
endeavours  to  obtain  favour  with  his  conftituents  by 
fhewing  them,  that  he  is  capable  of  violating  the  laws, 
and  dejlroying  the  cmjlitution,  before  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  convincing  them,  that  he  is  qualified,  by 
abilities  and  difpofition,  for  making  laws,  and  fup- 
porting  the  conftitution  b. 

<  Minifters  of  ftate'  (fays  Sir  William  Wyndhamy  in 
the  debate  on  the  repeal  of  the  feptennial  act,  A.  D, 
J734)  '  know  we^  h°w  unequal  the  contention  is 
*  between  a  country  gentleman  who  has  nothing  but 
«  his  own  ejlate  (greatly  exhaufted  by  the  many  taxes 
«  he  pays)  to  depend  upon,  and  minifterial  eleaion- 
c  mongers  fupplied  by  gentlemen  in  office,  who  have 
€  for  feven  years  been  heaping  up  money  for  that  <pur- 

<  pofe,  or  perhaps  have  been  fupplied  even  by  the 

<  public  treafure  of  the  nation ;  and  the  fooner  this 
«  contention  begins,   the  greater  difadvantage  the 

Z  4  *  country 


a  Aim.  Deb.  Com.  ix.  148. 

b  See  the  News  papers  of  Nov*  177  h 
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c  country  gentleman  labours  under,  the  more  time 

*  thofe  tools  of  corruption  have  to  practife  upon  the 

*  electors,  and  to  difcover  where  that  money  may  be 
6  placed  to  the  bcft  advantage,  which  is  offered  for 
'  corrupting  the  people  and  overturning  the  confti- 
c  tution.  From  hence  it  is  obvious  who  have  been 
?  and  who  will  always  be  the  beginners  of  fuch  con- 
4  tentions  V 

Bohun's  Right  of  Election,  a  fmall  folio,  con- 
tains little  befides  accounts  of  bribery  and  corruption 
at  elections,  and  he  takes  in  only  lafl:  century,  when 
corruption  was  young.  All  the  while  the  court  ha* 
not  the  (hadow  of  a  pretence  for  interfering  in  elec- 
tions. The  people  may  always  be  intrufted  with  the 
care  of  their  own  affairs  ;  and  whoever  endeavours  to 
influence  them  may  mif-lead  them ;  but  certainly 
will  not  direct  them  better,  than  they  will  direct: 
themfelves.  There  was  an  inftance  in  the  election, 
A.  D.  1 68 1.  *  Many  places  followed  the  example  of 
'  London^  and  in  moft  places  the  electors  treated  the, 

*  candidates,  innVad  of  the  common  contrary  cuftom, 
f  or  they  bore  their  own  charges  V  There  was  like- 
wife  a  parliament  in  Mr.  Pelbam's  time,  which  was 
reckoned  to  have  been  elected  in  a  very  free  manner. 
And  I  find  in  my  common-place-book  the  following, 
copied  from  fome  hiftory  of  the  times.  c  The  court 
4  did  not  meddle  in  the  election,  A.  D.        ,  yet 

*  there  was  a  very  good  parliament  chofen.'  I  have, 
omitted  adding  my  authority. 


a  Deb.  Com.  viii.  189.  >  Ibid.  11.  99. 
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CHAP.  HI. 

Statutes,  Refolutions,        againft  corrupt  proceed* 
ings  at  Elections. 

THERE  have  been  various  laws  and  regulations 
made  to  prevent,  and  punifli  corrupt  proceed? 
jngs  at  elections.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Edw.  II. 
ytho  was  crowned  A.  D.  1307,  we  fmd-kws  againft 
Soliciting  votes  for  elections  a. 

See  7  Hen.  IV.  cap.  15.  *  The  manner  of  election 
5  of  knights  of  fhires  for  parliament  b.'  And  c  «  the 
t  penalty  on  a  fheriff  for  making  an  untrue  return  of 
f  the  election  of  the  knights  of  parliament/  <  It  was 
*  enacted'  (fays  Elfynge  d,  fpeaking  of  this  ftatute)  <  at 
f  the  petition  of  the  commons,  that  proclamation  be 

<  firft  made  in  the  next  county-court?  after  the  me- 
f  riff  hath  received  the  writ,  of  election  to  be  made, 
1  Sec.  that  the  ele&ion  be  in  full  county,  wherein 
1  they  (hall  proceed  freely  and  indifferently,  notwith- 
«  ftanding  any  prayer,  or  commandment,  to  the  con- 

<  trary.    And  four  years  afterwards  a  fine  of  100/. 

<  was  laid  on  all  fheriffs  making  returns  contrary  to 

<  the  above  fiatute,  and  the  knight  fo  elected  to  lofe 
f  his  wages.    The  writ  of  return  to  be  figned  by  all 

<  the  voters.' 

By  11  Hen.  IV.  cap.  1.  the  juftices  of  aflize  were 
to  make  enquiry  and  determine  concerning  irregular 
elections  and  returns  ;  and  to  punifti  iherifFs,  or  others 

offending. 


a  Art.  CtER.  cap.  xiv.  Stat.  Westm.  cap.  v„ 
Stat.  7  Hen.  iy. 

b  Stat,  at  Large,  i.  438.  c  Ibid.  442. 

d  74.      Rapin,  1.  498. 
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offending.  And  by  6  Hen.  VI.  cap.  4,  perfons  claim- 
ing to  have  been  duly  elected,  and  Iheriffs,  pleading 
innocence,  may  traverfe  the  fentence,  and  have  trial, 
and  not  be  punifhable,  but  upon  regular  conviction  at 
common  law  a.  By  1  Hen.  V.  cap.  1.  b  never  re- 
pealed, no  man  can  be  member  for  a  (hire,  city,  or 
borough,  unlefs  he  has  property  in  it,  and  unlefs  it 
be  his  ufual  refidence.  According  to  thefe  ftatutes, 
not  one  member  in  twenty  ought  to  fit  in  the  houfe, 
who  have,  of  late  times,  had  feats  in  it.  We  fee 
every  day,  fome  old  law  ogainjl  the  people  trumped  up. 
Why  mould  not  thofe  in  favour  of  liberty  be  enforced  ? 

By  3  Edw.  I.  cap.  5.  6  there  fhall  be  no  difturbance 
6  of  free  elections  c.'  Elections  here  are  not  to  be 
underftocd  of  elections  of  members  of  parliament  only. 
Though  elections  for  parliament  are  the  chief,  and 
of  fuch  importance,  that  infringing  their  freedom  is 
alone  an  irremediable  poifon  to  liberty  d.  By  fundry 
ftatutes  of  Hen.  VI.  &c.  members  falfely  returned 
are  to  Lofe  their  wages,  and  fheriffs  making  iaile 
returns  are  fineable  100/ e. 

In  antient  times,  it  is  probable,  that  all  the  inha'n- 
tants  of  counties  had  privilege  of  voting  for  members 
(in  thofe  times  almoft  any  body  might  fit  in  parlia- 
ment in  his  own  right)  but  this  number  was  thought 
too  unwieldy.  Therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  Hen. 
VI.  the  right  of  voting  was  lin  ked  to  landholders 
of  40  millings  per  ann.  and  10  Hen.  VI.  it  was 
determined  that  the  40  (hillings  fliould  be  freehold. 
A.  D.  1659,  under  the  commonwealth,  a  bill  was 

brought 


a  Stat,  at  Large,  i.  498,  571.  b  Ibid.  449. 

c  Ibid.  48.  d  Rapitt,  U  55 1. 

e  Stat,  at  Large,  i.  504.  et  pafT. 
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brought  in,  by  which  any  perfon  giving  an  entertain- 
ment to  any  eleaor,  was  incapable  of  fitting  in  the 
houfe  a. 

The  famous  qualification- a£r,  1659,  difqualifies, 
among  others,  deifts,  blafphemers,  profaners  of  the 
Lord's  day,  profeffed  curfers  and  fwearers,  drunkards, 
and  thofe  who  have  given  any  conditional  promife  or 
entertainment,  or  bribe  to  eleaors,  with  heavy  penalty 
on  both  member  and  eleaor  b. 

Refolved,  A.  D.  1685,  that  no  mayor  can  duly 
return  himfelf  a  burgefs,  to  ferve  in  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  which  he  is  mayor,  at  the  time  of  his 
eleaion  c. 

Refolutions  were  made,  A.  D.  1678,  againft  bri- 
bery at  eleaions,  that  if  any  man  gives  viauals  above 
jo/,  value,  af:er  the  tejie  of  the  writ  of  eleaion,  or 
after  a  place  becomes  vacant,  any  where  but  in  his 
own  houfe,  or  who  makes  any  promife  or  declara- 
tion before  an  eleaion,  it  (hall  be  punifhable  as  bri- 
bery, the  eleaion  void,  and  the  candidate  incapable 
of  fitting  by  that  eleaion.  To  be  a  ftanding  order 
of  the  houfe  d.  It  was  moved  to  have  enquiry  made 
concerning  penfions  charged  on  the  revenue;  privy 
feals  ilTued  for  that  purpofe  fince  1677  ;  a  teft  con- 
cerning bribery  and  corruption  in  eleaions  $  or  to 
carry  caufes  or  bills  in  parliament  e. 

A.  D.  1679,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  that  when  a 
member  takes  a  place  of  profit,  a  new  writ  is  to  be 
iffued  f.    See  the  draught  of  a  bill  for  regulating  the 

abufes 


a  Macaul.  Hist.  v.  314. 
b  Parl.  Hist.  xxii.  131. 
c  Deb.  Com.  11.  17?. 
<  }bid.  286. 


d  Ibid,  i,  284, 
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abufes  of  elections,  which  was  twice  read,  and  com- 
mitted, by  the  commons,  Apr.  5,  1679,  and  after- 
wards publifhed  %  forbidding  minors,  and  perfons  of 
no  property,  or  not  refident  for  a  year,  to  vote  for 
members;  forbidding  all  manner  of  treating,  feafting, 
bribing,  promifing,  &c.  on  penalty  of  heavy  fines,  Sec. 

Bill  to  regulate  elections  palled,  A.  D.  1690.  b 
Bill  for  free  and  impartial  elections  palled,  A.  D* 
1693.  e  A  bill  was  brought  in,  and  pafied,  A.  D. 
1695,  for  voiding  all  elections,  where  members  had 
been  at  any  expence  for  victuals,  drink,  or  money, 
to  procure  votes.  *  It  was  very  ftrictly  penned'  (fays 
Burnet d)  1  but  time  muft  fhew,  whether  any  evafions 
€  can  be  found  out  to  avoid  it,  Certainly,  if  it  has 
«  the  defired  effect,  it  would  prove  one  of  the  beft 
c  laws  ever  made  in  England ;  for  abufes  in  elections 
c  were  grown  to  moft  intolerable  excefles,  which 
*  threatened  even  the  ruin  of  the  nation' 

An  act  was  palTed,  A.  D.  1696,  by  which  all 
returns  were  to  be  made  according  to  the  laft  determi- 
nation of  the  houfe  of  commons  e.  The  famous  bill  for 
regulating  elections  was  rejected  the  fame  year  by  the 
king.  The  commqns  were  offended.  The  queftion 
was  put,  c  That  the  king's  advifers  were  enemies  to 
«  their  country.'  Over-ruled  by  the  previous  quef- 
tion ;  but  the  firft  queftion  was  printed  in  the  votes, 
and  names  on  both  fides  f. 

By  7  and  S  Will  III.  cap.  3,  it  is  enacted,  That 
candidates  after  the  teft  of  the  writ,  or  after  a  place 

becomes 


a  Scmmers's  Tracts,  i.  63. 

b  Deb.  Com.  11.  381.  c  Ibid.  421, 

d  Hist,  own  Times,  hi.  222. 

e  Tind,  Contin.  1.  323,  f  Jt>id. 
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becomes  vacant,  giving  or  promifmg  any  prefent,  or 
reward,  to  any  perfon  having  vote,  for  being  elected  ; 
lhall  be  incapable  of  ferving  in  parliament  K  And  by 
the  fame,  cap.  7.  falfe  and  double  returns  are  prohi- 
bited on  penalty  b.  And  by  the  fame,  cap.  25,  many 
regulations  are  enacted  for  preventing  irregularities  at 
elections  c.  And  by  10  and  11  Will.  III.  fundry  re- 
gulations are  enacted  relating  to  the  proceedings  of 
iheriffs,  and  to  returns,  &c.  d 

An  act  was  made  7  Will,  againft  multiplying  voices 
to  vote  in  the  elections  of  members  to  ferve  in  par* 
liament e.    And  by  the  fame,  no  perfon  is  to  give- 
money,  promife,  or  entertainment  to  a  voter*  after 
the  place  becomes  vacant,  on  pain  of  incapacitation. 
Falfe,  or   double  returns,   or  attempts  to  procure 
them*  are  punifhable.    Unneceflary  delay  of  electi- 
ons, adjournment  to  unufual,  or  inconvenient  places. 
Splitting  of  pofleflions,  to  multiply  votes.    A  mort- 
gagee, if  the  equity  of  redemption  is  in  another, 
fhall  not  be  qualified,  unlefs  the  mortgagee  has  been 
in  pofieflion  7  years  before  the  election.  Candidates 
refufmg  to  take  the  oath  concerning  their  qualifica- 
tion, are  to  void  their  elections.    By  the  fame  act, 
fraudulent  conveyances,  in  order  to  multiply  votes  at 
elections,  are  forbidden.    The  fame  by  10  Anne,  cap. 
.23.  f     The  fame  is  explained,   12  Anna,  cap.  5.  e 
And  12  Anne,  cap.  25.  h  is  an  act  for  making  perpetual 
that  of  7  Will  III.  againft  fraudulent  conveyances.  See 

9  Anne-s 

*  Stat,  at  Large,  hi.  199.  b  Ibid,  20U 
c  Ibid.  234.  d  Ibid.  414. 

e  Deb.  Com.  iv.  258. 

f  Stat,  at  Large,  iv.  483.  g  Ibid.  526. 

In  the  fame  page,  fee  an  aft  for  regulating  elections  in 
Scotland.  S  Ibid.  541. 
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9  Anne,  cap.  5,  an  act  for  fecuring  the  freedom  of 
parliament,  by  further  qualifying  the  members  to  fit  in 
the  houfe  of  commons  a.  A  bill  was  brought  in,  A,  D* 
171 1,  for  preventing  fraudulent  conveyances,  in  order 
to  multiply  votes b.  An  act  againft  fraudulent  con- 
veyances for  multiplying  votes,  A,  D.  171a,  was 
pafled  by  the  Tories c. 

The  qualification  for  county  members,  600/.  a 
year  clear,  for  boroughs  and  cities,  300/.  was  fettled, 
A*  D.  1710  d.  (No  qualification  required  for  eldeft 
fons,  and  heirs  of  peers,  or  lords  of  parliament,  or 
heirs  of  gentlemen  of  600  /.  and  300  /.  a  year,  nor  for 
univerfity  members,  which  is  very  abfurd ;  becaufe 
no  people  are  more  obnoxious  to  bribery,  than  heirs 
to  eftates,  before  they  come  into  pofleilion.)  The 
candidates  to  make  oath,  if  required  by  their  antago- 
nists, of  their  being  worth  fo  much  money  before 
election,  or  if  not  within  three  months  after,  to  be 
certified  in  chancery,  by  the  fheriff,  or  under-flierifF, 
on  forfeiture  of  100/.  Candidates  refufing  the  oath 
at  election  time,  if  demanded,  to  void  their  election  e. 
The  act  was  blamed  on  feveral  accounts ;  among 
others,  becaufe  it  excluded  traders  from  reprefenting 
the  trading  intereft. 

Inquiry  was  made,  A.  D.  1 7 1 1,  concerning  falfe  con* 
veyances  for  multiplying  votes  for  county  members, 
and  a  bill  ordered  in  for  checking  corruption  in  city 
and  borough  elections f.    Carried  up  to  the  lords  g, 

A  bill 


*  Stat,  at  Large,  iv.  299. 

fc  Deb.  Com.  iv.  258.  c  Ibid.  309. 

d  Ibid.  187.  e  Ibid.  189. 

*  Ibid.  258.  *  Ibid.  299. 
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A  bill  for  preventing  fraudulent  conveyances  for  mul- 
tiplying votes,  was  read  the  firft  time,  and  ordered  a 
fecond  reading,  A.  D.  17 13  a.  Act  to  explain  a  ciaufe 
in  the  act  againft  fraudulent  conveyances  and  falfe 
multiplication  of  votes,  and  others  paffed  by  commif- 
fion,  pafledyf.  D.  1713. b  An  acl:  paffed  for  regu- 
lating elections  in  Scotland'.  Bill  for  continuing  ar* 
act  made  in  the  7  Will  entitled,  An  acl;  to  prevent 
falfe  and  double  returns  of  members  to  ferve  in  p  it] 
ment,  read  once,  A.  D.  1713,  and  ordered  a  feconci 
reading*1.  A  bill  ordered  in,  A.  ZX  171.3,  for  liuv.  . 
the  number  qf  officers  in  the  houfe  e. 

J.  D.  171 3,  the  houfe,  in  a  grand  committee, 
confidered  the  act  of  the  ninth  year  of  her  maj .  iH's 
reign,  entitled,  An  acl:  for  fecuring  the  freedom  of 
parliaments,  by  the  farther  qualifying  the  members  to 
fit  in  the  houfe  of  commons  -f  and  came  to  the  follow- 
ing refolutions.  I.  That  notwithstanding  the  oath 
taken  by  any  candidate  on,  or  after  any  election,  his 
qualifications  may  be  afterwards  examined  into.  II. 
That  the  perfon  whofe  qualification  is  exprefsly  ob- 
jected to  in  any  petition  relating  to  his  election,  mail 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  petition  read,  give  to  the 
cleric  of  the  houfe  of  commons  a  paper  figned  by  him- 
felf,  containing  a  rental  or  particular  of  the  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  whereby  he  makes  out 
his  qualification,  of  which  any  perfon  concerned  may 
have  a  copy.  III.  That  of  fuch  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments,  whereof  the  party  hath  been  in  pof<- 
feflion  for  three  years  before  the  election,  he  mall  alfo 
infert  in  the  fame  paper,  from  what  perfon,  and  by 

what 

»  Deb.  Com.  v.  12.        b  Ibid.  53.        c  Ibid, 
d  Ibid.  49.  6  Ibid.  4. 
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what  conveyance  or  a£  in  law  he  claims  and  derives 
the  fame;  and  alfothe  confideration,  if  any  paid,  and 
the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  witneffes  to  fuctt 
conveyance  and  payment.  IV.  That  if  a  fitting 
member  fhall  think  fit  to  queftion  the  qualification  of 
a  petitioner,  he  fball  within  fifteen  days  after  the  pe- 
tition read,  leave  notice  thereof  in  writing,  with  the 
clerk  of  the  houfe  of  commons ;  and  the  petitioner 
mall*  in  fuch  cafe,  within  fifteen  days  after  fuch 
notice,  leave  with  the  faid  clerk  of  the  houfe,  the 
like  account  in  writing  of  his  qualification,  as  is  re- 
quired fibm  a  fitting  member3. 

The  bill  for  fecuring  the  freedom  of  elections^ 
Which  pafled  the  houfe  of  commons,  A.  D.  1 721, 
and  was  thrown  but  by  the  lords  at  the  fecond  read- 
ing (by  collufion^  Mr.  Gordon  fuppofes)  was  to  enacl:^ 
that  the  writs  be  faithfully  delivered  to  the  returning 
officer ;  that  all  contracts  to  fave  returning  officers 
harmlefs  for  making  undue  returns  of  members,  be 
null  and  void,  and  both  parties  fineable  1000/.  each, 
and  incapacitated  ;  that  every  perfon  voting  at  an 
election,  purge  himfelf  by  oath,  before  he  votes,  if 
required,  of  all  undue  influence ;  fine  for  refufal  40/. 
perjury  to  be  punifhed  as  ufual,  and  with  incapacita- 
tion befides  ;  that  any  perfon  giving  any  of  the  public 
money  to  influence  an  election,  be  fined  icoo/.  and 
punifhed  with  incapacitation  ;  and  that  all  Englift) 
members,  except  the  eldeft  fons  of  peers,  or  of  per- 
fons  qualified  for  being  county-members,  and  the 
members  for  the  two  univerfities,  be  obliged  before 
they  fit,  or  vote,  to  give  in  to  the  clerk  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  a  particular  of  his  qualification,  as  per 

9  Anne  ; 


*  Deb.  Com.  v.  62* 
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g  Anne^  that  there  (hall  be  only  one  election-meeting 
for  each  election  in  Scotland. 

There  was  a  debate  on  a  bill  to  fecure  the  freedom  of 
elections*  A.  D.  1722.  The  bill  was  rejected.  The 
only  reafon  mentioned  was^  becaufe  6  feveral  claufes 

*  in  it  could  not  be  put  in  execution,  they  faid,  with- 
k  out  expofmg  the  moft  innocent  perfons  to  the  guilt 

*  of  perjury  V 

By  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  xxiv.  all  electors  are,  if  called 
upon,  to  take  the  bribery  oath,  difclaiming  their  hav- 
ing received,  or  their  expecting  any  kind  of  emolu- 
ment, or  advantage,  in  confideration  of  their  vote. 
The  prefiding  officer  forfeits  50/.  if  he  refufes  to  ad- 
minifter  the  oath,  and  the  returning  officer  100/.  for 
admitting  any  perfon  to  poll  without  taking  the  oathj 
if  demanded.  The  returning  officer  is  likewife  to 
purge  himfelf  by  oath*  on  the  common  penalty,  if 
convicted  of  perjury,  with  incapacity  of  voting  ever 
after.  The  laft  determination  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons is  to  decide  finally  what  votes  are  legal  in  every 
City,  or  burgh.  Perfons  convicted  of  taking  money^ 
or  reward,  for  voting,  to  be  fined  500/;  and  incapa- 
citated for  ever  ;  if  profecuted  within  2  years.  But 
offenders  difcovering,  within  one  year,  others  equally 
guilty j  are  indemnified  % 

A  bill  for  regulating  elections  was  brought  in,  A.  D. 
1735,  and  fome  progrefs  made  in  it c.  Put  off.  By 
8  Geoi.  II.  cap.  xxx.  no  military  force  to  be  nearer 
than  two  miles  to  any  place,  where  there  is  an  elec- 

Vol.  I.  A  a  tion. 


a  Deb.  Lords,  hi.  227  to  232. 
b  Stat,  at  Large,  vi.  123.     Deb.  Com.  vii.  43. 
Deb.  Lords,  iv.  15.    Tint/,  vm.  46. 
c  Deb.  Com.  ix.  39. 
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tion  a.  By  13  Geo.  II.  (which  refers  back  to  10  Anne? 
cap.  23.)  feveral  regulations  are  made  refpecling  qua- 
lification of  voters  b. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  propofed,  A.  D.  1739,  that 
it  mould  be  made  penal  to  offer  a  bribe,  as  well  as  to 
receive  it  ;  which  would  have  made  bribing  difficult 
and  dangerous  c. 

Read  a  fecond  time,  A.  D.  1739,  a  bill  to  prevent 
collufive  qualifications  of  pcrfons  to  vote  as  freehold- 
ers d.  Paned  e.  A  bill  for  regulating  the  proceedings 
of  returning  officers  at  eledions  was  ordered  in,  A.  D. 
1 741. f  It  was  palled  by  the  commons,  93  to  92,  and 
afterwards  engrofted,  fent  to  the  lords,  and  there  loft  K 
Another  for  difabling  penfioners  to  fit  h,  was  read 


once 1 


By  16  Geo.  II.  cap.  11.  regulations  are  made  re- 
fpedting  elections  in  North  Britain*.  By  18  Geo.  IL 
cap.  18.  the  laws  relating  to  the  election  of  knights 
of  the  (hire  in  England  are  explained  and  amended1. 
By  19  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  various  regulations  are  made 
refpefting  elections  of  members  for  fuch  cities  as  are 
xcunties  of  themfelves  n. 

A.  D.  1742,  three  bills  were  ordered  into  the  houfe 
of  commons  for  regulating  eledions  n.  The  fame  year 
the  bill  for  regulating  ekaions  in  North  Britain 
pafTed  °.    And  another  relating  to  county  eledions  in 

^^•^  Several 

*  Stat,  at  Large,  vii.  50.  b  Ibid.  372. 
c  Deb.  Lords,  vi.  398.  d  Deb.  Com.  xi.  320. 
e  Ibidc  322.  f  Ibid.  xin.  271.  g  Ibid.  135. 
h  Ibid>  *  Ibid.  136. 

*  Stat,  at  Larce,  nxi.41.  1  Ibid-  *54- 
■  Ibid.  217.  n  Beb.  Com.  xiv.  19^.- 
»  Ibid.  212.                                    v  Ibid*  2l8- 
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Several  bills  for  quieting  corporations,  and  regu- 
lating their  elections,  were  read  by  the  peers,  A.  De 
1742.*  Read  a  lft  time,  A.  D.  1742,  a  bill  for  ex- 
plaining and  amending  the  election  laws,  and  for 
retraining  the  partiality  and  regulating  the  conduct 
of  returning  officers  b.  Too  good  a  bill  to  come  to  a 
2d  reading.  A  bill  palled  the  commons,  A.  D.  1742* 
relating  to  county  elections  in  England,  to  prevent  the 
bad  effects  of  partiality  in  returning  officers  c. 

A.  D.  1745,  was  palled  the  act  for  regulating  elec- 
tions for  fhires  in  England  d.  An  act  palled,  A.  D± 
1757,  prohibiting  on  penalty,  all  perfons  voting  at 
elections  who  hold  eftates  by  copy  of  court  roll  e. 

According  to  law,  there  muft  be  no  feafting,  or 
other  electioneering  work,  after  the  writs  are  out.  Mr* 
feeckford,  late  lord  mayor  of  London,  moved  the  houfe 
of  commons,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  flop  feaft- 
ina;  and  electioneering  at  all  times,  and  to  oblige  the 
candidate  to  take  an  oath,  that  he  has  not  bribed,  as 
well  as  the  eledlor,  that  he  has  not  been  bribed.  The 
motion  was  over-ruled.  It  was  feared,  it  would  pincrt 
too  elofe* 

A.  D,  1760,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  for  an  inftruction  to  a  committee,  that  they 
have  power  to  receive  a  claufe,  or  claufes,  for  retrain- 
ing the  judges  from  taking  fees,  gifts,  entertainments , 
&c.  from  any  city,  borough,  (herifF,  under-flierifF, 
&c.  on  their  circuits,  and  from  officers  in  the  courts 
of  law.  The  motion  was  over-ruled.  See  20  Edw, 
IIL  ch.  1.  and  13  and  14  Ch.  II.  21.  feet,  f,  2.  An- 
A  a  2  other 


a  Deb.  Lords,  viii.  482,  et  paflint.  b  Ibid.  208* 

c  Deb.  Com.  xiv.  218. 

4  Aim.  Deb,  Com,  ii.  313.  e  Ibid.  v.  222. 
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other  motion  was  at  the  fame  time  made,  That  it  be 
an  inftruction  to  the  faid  committee,  that  they  have 
power  to  receive  claufes  for  reftraining  judges,  barons, 
juftices,  &c.  from  interfering  otherwife  than  by  giving 
their  own  votes  in  elections  for  members  of  parliament. 
This  motion  was  likewife  reje&ed  a. 

A.  D.  I773>  a  motion  was  made  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  preventing  the  grofs  abufe  of  occafional 
voters  in  places  where  all  the  inhabitants  have  right  of 
voting.  The  motion  was,  through  fear  of  its  fuccefs, 
withdrawn  Eleclions  have  been  flopped  to  wait  trie 
arrival  of  waggons  filled  with  occafional  voters. 

Mr.  Hutchefon  had  propofed,  A.  D.  1 722,  that  the  com- 
mittee for  privileges  and  elections  be  felecl,  confiding  of 
36,  and  to  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  matters 
without  bringing  contefted  elections  before  the  houfe 
It  was  obferved,  that  this  was  the  practice  both  before 
and  after  Queen  Eliz.  and  was  only  broken  off  in  the 
long  parliament  1641,  when  all  things  went  into  con- 
fufion.  The  motion  was  dropped.  But,  A.  D.  1770* 
Mr.  Grenvtlle  moved  the  houfe  of  commons  that  a 
remedy  (hould  be  provided  for  i  the  infamous  manner 
4  in  which  the  houfe  exercifed  its  jurifdiction  on 
«  elections.    That  it  was  the  conftant  barefaced  pro- 

*  cedure  of  every  petitioner  to  folicit  the  attendance  of 
«  each  member.  At  firft  he  would  only  afk  you  to 
c  attend  to  his  merits -s  but  if  you  promifed  that,  he 
«  would  afk,'  "  Well,  but  will  you  attend  for  me?'y 
«  And  Mr.  Grenvtlle  was  forry  to  fay,  that  even  this 

*  requeft  was  too  frequently  granted  on  all  fides — nay* 

«  that 


a  Lond.  Mag.  April,  »76o»  P-  '77- 
*»  See  the  News-Papers  of  March,  1775. 
c  Deb.  Com.  vi-  285. 
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«  that  in  every  election-caufe,  a  few  members  were 
'dignified  with  the  appellation  of  managers j  a  very 

*  proper  appellation  for  thofe,  who  immediately  after 

*  were  to  be  made  judges.  That  it  was  alfo  the  cuftom 

*  for  the  benches  to  be  exceeding  thin,  when  the  caufe 
4  was  to  be  fried,  but  before  the  quejlion  was  put,  the 

*  houfe  became  exceeding  full,  as  the  members,  who 
«  had    thus  promifed   their   attendance,   looked  on 

*  nothing  more  as  neceffary  than  to  give  their  votes. 

*  At  dinner  time,    many  made  no  fcruple,  though 

*  the  caufe  was  not  determined,  of  pairing  off9  as  ijt  is 
c  called  ;  fome  paired  oft*  for  every  queftion  in  the 
4  election,  others  for  a  day,  or  a  few  hours  onJy—^It 

*  was  even  got  to  fo  notorious  a  point,  that  at  the  be- 

*  ginning  of  every  elec~tion-caufe,  fome  queftion  was 
«  brought  on,  to  try  their  ftrengthj  as  it  is  called,  and 

*  the  party,  who  are  the  weaker!:  in  numbers,  though 

*  often  the  contrary  in  merits,  are  forced  to  give  up  to 
4  a  cold  and  fruitlefs  expence. — In  fhort,  he  appealed 

*  to  the  confciences  of  every  gentleman  in  the  houfe, 

*  whether  any  of  them  would  chufe  to  determine  their 

*  property  before  the  houfe  of  commons,  if  a  jury  of 

*  porters,  or  chairmen,  could  be  obtained  for  that  pur- 

*  pofe.  That  he  mentioned  this  as  a  grievance  very 
6  proper  to  be  redrefifed,  and  that  if  the  houfe  was  of 

*  his  opinion,  he  would  name  a  day  when  he  would 

*  make  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that 

*  purpofe/  The  notoriety  of  the  affair  made  the 
whole  houfe  concur  in  his  fentiments,  and  a  day  was 
appointed  for  a  motion  to  b?  made— every  gentleman 
who  fpoke  on  the  fubjee~t,  adding  fome  freiri  reafons 
to  fhew  the  neceflity  of  fuch  a  motion  a.     He  ob- 

A  a  3  ferved, 


a  dfa.  Dep.  Com.  vi?i.  2^0, 
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ferved,   that  when  contefted   elections   were  tried 
before  the  houfe,  or  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe, 
matters  were  very  fuperficially  examined  ;  *  gentlemen 
4  having  no  particular  tie  of  oath  or  honour  upon  them, 
*  contented  themfelves  with  giving  their  vote  without 
4  examining  as  they  ought,  fheltering  themfelves  under 
4  the  numbers  who  did  the  fame.'    [That  is,  in  plain 
Englijb,  gentlemen,  in  order  to  avoid  a  little  trouble, 
betrayed  the  intereft  of  their  country,  excufing  this 
fnamelefs  practice  by  the  numbers  who  were  guilty  of 
it.]    He  ob ferved,  that  in  former  times,  down  to  the 
revolution,  tryers  of  petitions  were  appointed,  from 
among  the  mofl  refpectable  of  the  lords.  Afterwards 
petitions  were  heard  by  the  whole  houfe  of  peers. 
Then  the  chancellor  taking  too  much  upon  him,  the 
houfe  of  commons  appointed  a  committee  of  200. 
But  in  the  fpeaker  Onflow's  time,  petitioners  were,  on 
account  of  his  known  ability  and  impartiality,  defirous 
of  having  their  caufes  heard  before  the  houfe  rather 
than  before  a  committee.    But  this  could  not  be  gene- 
ral.   Therefore  Mr.  Grenville  propofed,  that  all  com- 
plaints of  undue  elections  mould  be  tried  by  a  fmall 
number  of  the  members  drawn  by  ballot,  and  fwoni 
in  the  manner  of  a  jury;  their  decifion  to  be  final, 
excepting  in  difputes  concerning  right  of  election, 
which  fliould  be  referred  to  the  houfe,  and  decided 
according  to  prefcription ;   no  member  to  be  twice 
drawn,  but  by  his  own  confent,  &c.    It  pafTed  into  a 
law,  to  be  in  force  feven  years  ;  and  may  perhaps  be 
of  fome  fervice,  though  it  can  do  but  little  toward  a 
radical  cure  of  the  evil.    For,  fuppofing  the  generality 
of  a  houfe  of  commons  to  be  under  corrupt  influence, 
the  majority  of  any  committee  drawn  from  thence  by 
fcallot,  or  any  how,  will  be  under  the  fame  influence, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  partial  reformations  amufe  the  people,  and  by 
d'ifappointing  their  ill-founded  expeaations,  difcourage 
them  againft  fuch  propofals,  as  would  prove  effeBual. 
This  is  the  fatal  effect  of  letting  abufes  alone  fo  long, 
till  becoming  inveterate,  and  feizing  the  vitals  of  the 
conftitution,  they  are  not  to  be  removed  but  by 
methods  too  rough  as  well  as  too  operofe  for  the  inertia 
©f  the  people,  who  will  let  themfelves  be  totally  enflaved, 
rather  than  engage  in  fuch  a  fcheme  for  redrefs,  as 
may  be  attended  with  fome  difficulty  and  danger ;  as  a 
corpulent,  lethargic  patient,  who  chufes  rather  to  die 
of  a  complication,  than  enter  upon  a  courfe  of  rough 
and  fearching  remedies. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Minifterial  Influence  in  the  Houfe. 

TO  endeavour  to  gain  an  undue  influence  over 
the  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  is  an 
old  trick  of  our  worft  kings  and  minifters.  It  is  true, 
they  often  carried  things  with  a  high  hand,  fecure  of 
what  parliament  mould  take  well  or  ill.  But  violent 
meafures  are  always  dangerous ;  and  it  was  uncertain 
how  far  the  people's  patience  would  bear.  What  was 
done  under  the  umbrage  of  parliament  had  the  appear- 
ance of  juft  and  conftitutional  government,  and  was 
likely  to  hold  the  longer*.  Our  crafty  ftatefmen, 
therefore,  chofe  to  have  parliament  with  them  as  much 
as  they  could. 

«  We  think  ourfelves  fafe,  fays  Nedbam>  becaufe  we  ' 
<  have  parliaments ;  but  we  do  not  confider,  that  we 
*  may  be  as  effectually  ruined  by  corrupt  parliaments 
A  a  4  *  ™ 
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«  as  by  ambitious  tyrants.  And  corruption  long  eftab- 
'  lifhed  becomes  a  part  of  the  conftitution,  and  grows 

*  more  and  more  difficult  to  eradicate.  We  under- 
c  ftand  our  conftitution  to  be  in  danger,  not  only  when, 
4  it  is  attacked,  but  as  foon  as  a  breach  is  made,  by 
e  which  it  may  be  a  tacked ;  and  we  underftand  this 

*  danger  to  be  greater  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the 

*  breach  that  is  made,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
4  probability  or  improbability  of  an  attack.    This  ex- 

*  planation  of  our  meaning  is  the  better  founded, 

*  becaufe  the  nation  hath  an  undoubted  right  to  pre- 
4  ferve  the  conftitution  not  only  inviolate,  but  fecure 
4  from  violations  V 

4  If  (  fays  Voltaire  b  )  in  Holland  and  England,  the 
4  ftates  had  confided  only  of  nobles  and  clergy  [with- 
6  out  an  aftembly  of  deputies]  the  balance  of  Europe 
4  had  not  been  in  their  hands  in  the  year  1701/  And 
if  the  houfe  of  commons  of  England  comes  to  be, 
through  the  influence  of  corruption,  fo  enflaved  to  the 
court  as  to  have  no  will  of  its  own, — need  I  to  add  the 
confequence  ?  If  parliaments  be  good  for  any  thing, 
independent  parliaments  are  alone  good  for  any  thing. 
Suppofe  a  parliament  dependent  on  the  court  j  and  you 
make  it  a  licenfed  tyranny,  inftead  of  a  free  govern- 
ment ;  a  burden  and  an  incumbrance,  inftead  of  an 
advantage.  If  elections  into  the  houfe,  and  votes  in 
it,  are  good  for  any  thing,  free  elections  and  votes 
are  alone  good  for  any  thing.  In  an  influenced  election, 
or  diclatcd  vote,  the  influencing  minifter  is  the  nomi- 
nator of  the  member,  and  the  fole  legiflator. 

By  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  the  laft  determination  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  is  to  decide  finally  what  votes  mall 

be 
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be  legal  in  every  city,  or  burgh.  But  a  corrupt  houfe 
of  commons  will  naturally  throw  the  votes  into  the 
hands  of  the  corporation,  rather  than  of  the  inhabi- 
tants at  large,  becaufe  it  is  eafier  to  bribe  a  few 
than  many,  this  power  is  therefore  lodged  in  wrong 
hands,  confidering  the  character  of  our  modern  houfes 
of  commons. 

If  a  refolution  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is  thus  to 
determine  who  has  right  of  voting,  furely  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  houfe  pf  commons  is  a  matter  of 
infinite  confequence.  For  a  corrupt  houfe  may,  by  a 
refolution,  reduce  the  5,700  voters,  who  now  fend  in 
the  majority  of  the  members  for  England,  to  1000. 
They  may  throw  the  power  of  fending  the  members 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  and  council,  and  deprive 
the  people  of  even  the  mockery  of  chufmg  reprefenta- 
lives  ;  which  is  all  they  have  at  prefent. 

c  Parliamentarla  comltia  veteres,  &c.  Parliament 
6  has  power  to  repeal  old  laws,  and  to  eflablifh  new  ; 
?  to  make  regulations  for  times  prefent  and  future, 
4  Parliament  can  decide  all  matters  of  property  ;  it  can 
c  give  legitimacy  to  the  fpurious;  it  eftablifhes  pub- 

*  lie  worfnip  ;  appoints  weights  and  meafures  ;  deter- 
f  mines  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown ;  decides  all  con-? 
f  troverfies  without  appeal,  where  there  is  no  law  by 
c  which  to  judge  ;  it  lays  on  taxes  ;  it  pardons  offen- 

*  ces;  it  fupports  the  oppreffed  and  punifhes  the  oppref- 
<  for;  it  has  power  of  life  and  death;  it  has,  in, 
c  fhort,  the  power  of  doing  whatever  could  be  done 
c  by  the  comitia  centuriata^  or  tribunitie,  that  is  to  fay, 
?  by  the  whole  people  of  Rome  V 

The 
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Thehoufe  of  commons  claims  to  itfelf,  as  we  have 
feen  above,  many  important  and  incerefting  privi- 
leges, and  runs  far  into  the  executive,  inflicting,  in 
confequence,  not  of  the  known  laws  of  the  land, 
but  of  the  undetermined  lex  et  confuetudo  parliament!) 
various  pains  and  penalties  upon  the  fubjects,  its 
creators.  It  is  therefore  of  great  confequence  to  the 
people,  that  this  irrefiftible  afiembly  be  as  little  as 
pofiible  obnoxious  to  every  evil  byafs  and  influence. 

The  fycophants,  who  furround  our  kings,  tell  them, 
all  is  well.  Here  is  a  parliament  regularly  afiembled 
every  year.  And  every  th'ng  of  confequence  is  car- 
ried on  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the 
cuftoms  of  our  anceftors.  The  fa  re  might  have  been 
laid  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  and  all  the  beft  of  the 
Ro?7ian  emperors.  There  were  confuls,  fenators,  tri- 
bunes, praetors,  as  in  the  republican  times.  But  the 
efficiency  was  all  in  the  emperor  and  his  court, 
and  army  a.  So,  in  our  times  (the  prefent  always 
excepted)  we  have  feen  parliaments  regularly  chofen 
— by  bought  votes,  and  court-influence;  and  regu- 
larly proceeding  in  the  houfe — according  to  the  orders 
of  the  miniftry. 

A  writer  b  in  king  William's  time  flates  the  matter 
fairly.  c  The  corrupting  of  parliaments  (fays  he) 
c  defeats  all  our  hopes,  poifons  us  in  our  mother's  milk, 

*  murders  us  by  the  hands  of  our  parents,  infects  the 

*  only  cordial,  that  can  preferve  our  being,  makes  us 
c  acceflbry  to  our  own  fate,  betrays  us  by  the  hands 

*  of  thofe,  whom  we  choofe  to  reprefent  us,  makes 

*  us  flaves  to  our  protectors, '  &c. 

A  little 
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A  little  matter  wrong  in  a  thing  of  fuch  confe- 
rence as  a  parliament,  may  do  great  mifchief.  A 
minifterial  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  may 
throw  the  whole  debate  into  the  hands  of  his  own 
party,  if  a  refolution  be  carried,  That  the  member, 
to  whom  the  fpeaker  points,  mall  be  heard.  And 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  palling  of  fuch  a  refolu- 
tion in  a  minifterial  houfe  of  commons.  The  cuftorr* 
has  been  for  the  houfe  to  decide,  when  a  debate  arofe, 
which  member  was  up  firft,  unlefs  they  chofe  to  leave 
it  to  the  fpeaker.  Attempts  have  lately  been  made  to 
change  this  cuftom  2. 

4  Foreign  nations  fay,  and  fay  truly,  that  a  king  of 

*  Englandy  in  conjunction  with  his  parliament,  is  as 

*  great  and  dreadful  a  prince  as  any  in  Europe.'  Chan- 
cellor Finch^  fpeech  at  the  opening  of  Charles  II.'s 
third  parliament.  But  this  is  fuppofing  the  parlia- 
ment honeft  to  the  people  b. 

4  The  corruption  of  governments  (fays  the  czarina c) 

*  generally  begins  by  the  corruption  of  its  principles.* 
The  principle  of  government  in  a  free  ftate  is,  The 
people's  love  of  their  country.  The  principle  of  the 
Britijh  government  is,  An  independent  houfe  of  com- 
mons. If  that  be  fafe,  all  is  fafe.  If  that  be  violated, 
all  is  precarious. 

*  Parliament,  the  fountain  of  juftice,  ought  to  be 
•*  preferved  pure  from  corruption,  and  free  from  par- 

*  tiality,  which  would  add  not  only  luftre,  reputation, 
and   honour,   but  authority  to  what  is  done  in 

*  parliament.  All  mens  eftates  and  liberties  are  pre- 
t  ferved  under  the  fafe  cuftody  of  parliament.  This 

*  movetli 
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«  moveth  us  to  be  careful  of  any  thing  that  may  pre- 
judice parliament  in  point  of  integrity  V 

The  leaft  appearance  of  corruption,  where  all 
ought  to  be  virgin  purity,  is  execrable.    «  In  parli- 

*  ament'  (  according  to  the  duke  of  Glocejier  and 
bifhop  of  Ely,  in  their  fpeeches  to  Rich.  II.  in  his 
1 2th  year,  at  Eltbam,  A.  D.  1389,  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  old  hiftorian  Knighton  b)  c  all  equity 
«  ought  to  fliine  forth  without  the  leaft  cloud  or  ma- 

*  dow,  like  the  fun  in  his  meridian  glory,'  &c.  The 
ftate  is  a  {hip,  and  it  fails  in  a  fea  of  corruption.  If 
there  were  the  fmalleft  chink  in  the  veflbl,  corruption 
would  flow  in.  But  we  open  our  loweft  gun-ports, 
to  let  it  in  freely. 

<  When  a  private  man  receives  any  advantage  to 

*  betray  a  truft ;  one,  or  a  few  perfons,  may  fuffer. 
«  If  a  judge  be  corrupted,  the  oppreflion  is  extended 
«  to  greater  numbers.  But  when  legiflators  are  bribed, 
«  or,  which  is  all  one,  are  under  any  particular  en- 
«  gagement,  that  may  influence  them  in  their  legifla- 

<  tive  capacity,  then  it  is,  that  we  may  expecT:  injuf- 
«  tice  to  be  eftablifhed  by  law,  and  all  thofe  confe- 

*  quences  which  will  inevitably  follow  the  fubverfion 
«  of  the  conftitution,  as  {landing  armies,  oppreflive 
«  taxes,  and  flavery ;  whilft  the  outward  form  only 

<  of  the  antient  government  remains  to  give  then* 

*  authority  c.' 

The  government  of  England  has  all  the  advantages, 
fays  Voltaire  d,  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  demo- 
cracy, but  it  is  liable  to  their  inconveniences  ;  fo  that 
it  cannot  fubfift,  but  under  a  wife  prince.    He  had 

come 
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come  much  nearer  the  truth,  if  he  had  faid,  it  cannot 
fubfift  but  with  an  incorrupt  houfe  of  commons? 

Suppofe  our  court  fhould  take  the  legiflative  power 
into  its  own  hands,  and  omit  calling  a  parliament  for  7 
years  together.    Should  we  not  fay,  «  Chaos  is  come 

*  again  V  What  is  the  difference  to  the  nation 
between  calling  no  parliament  and  calling  a  fet  of 
bribed  flaves  the  ready  tools  of  the  court  ?  The  reader 
fees,  I  mean  no  reflexion  on  the  prefent  immaculate 
parliament. 

c  If  the  people  of  England  once  be  corrupted  in  that 

*  which  is  the  fountain  of  their  liberties,  their  own 

*  reprefentatives  in  parliament  affembled,  they  mufl" 

*  expect  nothing  but  the  Rowings  forth  of  tyranny 

*  and  mifchief  upon  them,  in  and  by  their  very  laws, 
1  and  that  which  mould  be  their  chief  and  only  remedy 

*  againft  all  other  evils,  would  by  this  means  become 

*  the  greateft  caufe  and  author  of  them.'  Parliament's 
anfwer,  1650,  to  a  canting  manifefto  of  Charles  II. 
in  Scotland a. 

*  The  high  court  of  parliament  is  the  moil  certain 
1  and  conftant  guardian  of  liberty  ;  but  if  it  be  de- 

*  prived  of  its  own  liberty,  it  is  left  without  life  or 
c  power  to  keep  the  liberty  of  others.    If  they  fhould 

*  bring  parliament  to  be  fubjecl:  to  the  king's  plea- 

*  fure,  to  be  correfpondent,  as  they  call  it,  to  the 
'  king's  will,  in  the  midft  of  fuch  evil  counfellors  aa 
«  are  now  predominant  there  would  little  or  no  cure 
c  be  left,  for  then  all  things  that  are  moft  mifchievous 

*  would  feem  to  be  done  by  law  and  authority.' 
Pymme's  fpeech  at  Guildhall  b. 

Our  artlefs  anceflors,  on  moft  occaiions,  and  par- 
ticularly in  framing  the  bill  of  fucceffion,  fhew,  that 
 ___   *key 
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they  took  it  for  granted,  a  parliament  would  never 
confent  to  any  thing  wrong  in  compliance  with  the 
court.  6  England  (hall  not  go  to  war  on  account  of  any 
«  foreign  dominion  belonging  to  any  future  foveraine, 
«  without  confent  of  parliament.     The  foveraine  fhall 

*  not  quit  the  kingdom  without  confent  of  parliament.7 
&c.  a  Little  did  they  think  of  a  time  coming,  when 
confent  of  parliament  might  be  obtained  to  any  thing 
the  miniftry  mould  alk. 

Quid  quifque  vitet  nunquam  homini  fatis 
Cautum  eft  in  horas.  Hor, 
Yet  they  feem,  at  fome  periods,  to  have  been  jealous 
of  the  encroaching  difpofition  of  minifters,  and 
aware  of  the  truth  of  the  doarine,  which  this  fe&ion 
teaches,  wz.  That  corrupt  parliaments  are  Haves  to  mi- 
nifters \  for  c  it  has  been  criminal  formerly  in  a  fpeaker1 
«  of  the  houfe  of  commons  to  go  to  court,'  fays  the 
author  of  Confutations  on  the  choice  of  a  fpeaker, 
&c.  b 

A  late  writer  fays,  he  fhall  *  conclude  the  principle 

<  of  parliament  to  be  totally  corrupted,  when  he  fees 

*  twofymptoms,  viz.  I.  A  rule  of  indifcriminate  fup- 

<  port  to  all  minifters  j  becaufe  this  deftroys  the  very 

*  end  of  parliament  as  a  controul  to  minifters,  and  is 
«  a  general  previous  fandion  to  mifgovernment.  2. 

*  The  fetting  up  of  any  claims  adverfe  to  free  eledion  ; 
«  for  this  tends  to  fubvert  the  legal  authority,  by  which 

<  they  fit.'  How  much  we  want  of  feeing  thefe  fymp- 
toms  in  their  perfeaion,  let  the  reader  judge. 

It  is  miferable  to  obferve,  in  reading  the  Parlia- 
mentary 
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mentary  History,  the  Debates  of  the  lords  and 
commons,  the  Magazines,  Registers,  &c.  that 
the  fenfe  and  the  patriotifm  are  almoft  always  (ourowa 
virtuous  times  excepted)  on  the  fide  of  the  protefting 
lords,  the  minority  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  the 
writer  of  the  Magazines  or  Registers,  and  againft 
the  proceeding  of  the  houfes,  which  are  ofteneft  wrong- 
headed,  or  wrong-intentioned.  Yet  our  houfes  of  par- 
liament take  in  grievous  dudgeon  any  reflexion  on  their 
wifdom  or  integrity,  and  wonder,  that  the  people  mew 
a  want  of  refpect  for  them,  though  the  people  fee 
plainly,  that  a  Magazine-writer  has  more  fenfe,  or 
more  integrity,  than  the  majority  of  the  two  houfes. 
Which  ftrange  phenomenon  can  only  be  afcribed  to 
minifterial  poifon  working  in  the  houfes. 

*  Every  body  knows,  that  the  antient  dread  of  this 

*  nation  was  of  the  prerogative.  Left  our  princes  mould, 

*  like  thofe  of  France,  grow  weary  of  parliaments, 
'  and  refolve  to  govern  by  will  and  pleafure.  Every 
«  body  knows  likewife,  that  the  reafon  of  our  tender 

*  concern  for,  and  attachment  to  parliaments,  was  a 

*  long  eftablifhed  perfuafion,- — That  by  their  afiiftance 
4  our  grievances  would  always  be  redreffed  ;  That  un- 
«  der  their  umbrage,  our  liberties  would  always  be  fafe. 
c  But  even  our  very  princes  were  originally  and  con- 

*  ftitutionally  no  more,  than  the  guardians  of  thefe 

*  liberties  ;  and  if  they  could  be  capable  of  breach  of 
i  truft,  might  not  our  parliament  likewife  deviate  into 
<  the  fame  crooked  road  ?   If  therefore  thofe  princes, 

*  on  conviction  that  it  was  not  only  vain,  but  a  defpe- 
c  rate  undertaking,  to  wreftle  with  parliaments,  fhould 
4  find  it  expedient  to  compromife  the  affair  with  them, 

*  and  agree  to  divide  the  commonwealth  between 

*  them,  would  not  parliaments  themfelves  become  a 

*  grievance  ? 
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*  grievance?  Wouldnotour  reprefentatives become ouf 
4  mafters  ?  Would  not  their  conftituents  become  their 
«  (laves  ?   Thus,  if  the  court's  governing  without  a 

<  parliament  was  juftly  the  objea  of  our  terror  j  if  its 
«  governing  with  a  parliament  was  as  juftly  the  objea 
«  of  our  wifhes  j  its  governing  by  a  parliament  would 

*  be  an  infallible  method  not  only  to  compafs  but 

*  give  fanaion  to  our  ruin.  With  regard  to  the  firft 
«  of  thefe  governments,  our  terrors  have  long  flum- 

<  bered.  For  while  we  fo  freely  give,  why  fliould  the 
6  fovereign  take  ?   And  with  regard  to  the  laft — AT/W 

*  ilia  lachrym<e.—'We  have  in  thefe  papers  proof  to 

*  demonstration,  that  from  a  certain  period  our  parlia- 
«  ments  have  done  what  they  fhould  have  left  undone, 

<  and  have  left  undone  what  they  fliould  have  done  : 
4  That  to  the  calls  of  the  crown  they  have  always  an- 

*  fwered  ;  That  to  the  cries  of  the  people  they  have 
«  been  always  deaf;  That  they  have  purchafed  on  one 

*  hand  only.to  fell  on  the  other  ;  That  they  have  waved 

*  their  privileges  in  compliment  to  the  prerogative, 

*  and  put  them  to  the  ftretch,  to  opprefs  and  fubdue 

<  the  fubjea  ;  That  inftead  of  redreffing  grievances,. 

*  they  have  authorized  them  j  That  inftead  of  profe- 

*  ctiting  malefaaors,  they  have  (kreened  them  $  and 

*  that  inftead  of  protcfting  and  defending  the  rights  of 

*  their  conftituents,  they  have  perfidioufty  betrayed 
«  them.    Hence  it  ismanifeft,  that  the  conftitution  is 

*  every  where  undermined,  and  at  the  firft  found  of 
■  the  trumpet,  like  the  walls  of  Jericho,  it  will  fmk  at 

*  once  into  a  heap  of  ruins.    In  vain  do  we  amufe 

*  ourfelves  with  the  hope  that  fome  future  parlia- 
«  ment  will  re&ify  the    evils    committed  or  con- 

<  nived  at  by  the  paft.  Had  we  any  chance  of  work- 
«  in*  out  our  own  falvation,  as1  it  hath  been  once 

s  already 
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4  already  obferved,  'tis  more  than  probable  we  mould 
c  not  be  trufted  with  the  opportunity.    By  the  fame 

*  violence  that  one  parliament,  chofen  but  for  three 
4  years,  could  prolong  their  own  fitting  for  feven,  any 
4  other  may  prefume  to  render  themfelves  perpetual. 

*  Experience  fhews  us,  that  the  writ  of  election  to  a 
4  borough,  and  the  conge  Relive  to  a  dean  and  chap- 

*  ter,  already  operate  in  pretty  much  the  fame  mari- 

*  ner  j  That  thofe  in  power  are  always  fure  of  finding 

*  or  making  a  majority  in  both  houfes ;  That  the 
c  dictates  of  the  privy  council,  or  firft  minifter,  are 
4  uniformly  received  by  that  majority  as  laws ;  That 
4  the  grand  fecret  of  government  is  to  fleece  with  one 

*  hand  and  corrupt  with  the  other;  and  that  the  fole 
4  relic  of  the  people's  power,  is  the  glorious  privilege 

*  to  fell  themfelves  as  often  as  they  are  favoured  with 
4  leave  to  make  a  new  election.    So  fatally  true  is  the 

*  maxim  of  that  great  ftatefman  Burleigh^  that  Eng- 

*  land  can  neVer  be  undone  but  by  a  parliament.  In 

*  a  word,  fo  great  is  the  influence  of  the  crown  be- 

*  come,  fo  fervile  the  fpirit  of  our  grandees,  and  fo 

*  depraved  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  hope  itfelf 

*  begins  to  ficken  ;  and  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  go 
4  fartheft  in  the  caufe  of  the  commonwealth,  are  on  the 
4  point  of  crying  out,  "  If  the  people  will  be  enflaved 
44  let  them  be  enflaved."    Let  it  then  be  recollected 

*  in  this  our  day,  that  even  the  authority  of  parlia- 

*  ment  has  a  bound  :  That  they  are  not  empowered 

*  to  fell,  but  to  ferve,  their  conflituents  :  That  who- 
4  ever  accepts  of  a  truft  is  anfwerable  for  the  exercife 
4  of  it :  That  if  the  houfe  of  commons  fliould  make 
4  ever  fo  folemn  a  furrender  of  the  public  liberties  into 
4  any  hand  whatever,  that  furrender  would  be  ipfi 
4  faclo  void  ;  That  if  the  people  have  reafon  to  appre- 

VoL>  I.  £  b  <  bend 
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«  hend  any  fuch  confpiracy  againft  them,  they  ha>ve  a- 

<  right  not  only  to  put  in  their  proteft,  but  to  renounce 
«  the  deed,  and  refufe  obedience  :  That  in  fuch  a. 
c  cafe,  the  delegation  they  had  made  would  be  dif- 
«  folved  :  That  confequently  all  authority  would  re- 
«  turn  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  gave  it  ;  and  with 
«  one  united  voice  they  might  call  on  the  prerogative 

<  to  do  them  juftice  by  difmiffing  fuch  unfaithful 
■  fervants,  and  enabling  them  to  make  a  new  choice  V 

So  clumfy  have  our  courtiers  been  as  to  infift  openly 
on  the  propriety  of  minifterial  influence  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  as  appears  by  lord  Digbfs  words  in  hia 
fpeech  againft  Walpole,  A.  D.  1741.  '  Sir,  It  is  a 
«  new  doarine  in  this  nation,  and  abfolutely  incon- 
«  fiftent  with  our  conftitution  to  tell  us  that  his  ma- 
'« jefty  may  and  ought,  in  the  difpofal  of  offices  or 

*  favours,  to  confider  gentlemen's  behaviour  in  this 
«  houfe.  Let  his  majefty  be  ever  fo  well  convinced  of 
c  the  wifdorn  and  uprightnefs  of  his  meafures,  he 
«  ought  not  to  take  the  leaft  notice  of  what  is  faid  or 
4  done  by  any  particular  man  in  this  houfe.    He  is  a 

•  traitor  to  our  conftitution  that  advifes  his  majefty  to 
<  do  foV 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  impudentr  than  the 
attempt  of  fome  among  us,  to  lull  our  jealoufy,  which 
needs  all  the  eyes  of  Argus,  afleep,  by  telling  us,  it 
is  impoffible,  that  800  lords  and  commons  mould  ever 
take  part  with  the  enemies  of  their  country,  or  its 
liberties.  Do  we  not  know,  that  in  the  four  laft 
years  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  a  majority  in  the  houfe 
©f  commons,  and  a  very  great  number  in  the  other, 

wer« 
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\vere  in  the  intereft  of  France  and  the  pretender,  and 
that  if  that  ill-advifed  princefs  had  not  dropped  at  the 
time  fhe  did,  the  nation  was  in  the  utmoft  danger  of 
being  facrificed.    See  all  the  hiftories  of  thofe  times. 

The  majority  of  the  commons,  A.  D.  1709,  were 
whigs.  In  the  laft  four  years  they  were  tories.  Such 
Js  the  influence  of  the  court  over  the  commons  a< 
For  the  court  interpofes  both  in  the  elections  of  mem- 
bers, and  in  their  votes  in  the  houfe. 

How  therefore  judge  Blackjlone  could  bring  himfelf 
to  write  the  following  fentence,  is  to  me  inconceiv- 
able. c  The  check  of  parliamentary  impeachment  for 
c  improper,  or  inglorious  conduct,  in  beginning,  con- 

*  dueling,  or  concluding  a  national  war,  is,  in  gene- 
«  ral,  fufficient,  to  reftrain  the  minifters  of  the  crown 

*  from  a  wanton,  or  injurious  exertion  of  this  great 

*  prerogative*'  Was  the  check  of  parliamentary  im- 
peachment fufficient  to  reftrain  the  worthlefs  mini- 
ftries,  who  conducted  and  concluded  two  wars  in  a 
moft  infamous  manner,  one  in  the  memory  of  fame, 
and  the  other  of  many  now  living,  I  mean  the  wars, 
which  were  terminated  with  the  difgraceful  treaties  of 
Utrecht^  and  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  f  How  could  a  man 
do  his  country  a  greater  injury,  than  by  thus  labour- 
ing, as  the  judge  does  through  almoft  his  whole  book, 
to  perfuade,  that  every  thing  is  right,  when  there  is  fo 
much  requiring  redrefs  f 

*  As  private  liberty  cannot  be  deemed  fecure  under 
€  a  government,  wherein  law,  the  proper  and  fole 
4  fecurity  of  it,  is  dependent  on  will,  fo  public  liberty 

*  muft  be  in  danger,  whenever  a  free  conftitution,  the 

*  proper  and  fole  fecurity  of  it,  is  dependent  on  will , 
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*  and  a  free  conftitution,  like  ours,  is  dependent  on 

*  will,  whenever  the  will  of  one  eftate  can  direct  the 
«  conduct  of  all  three  V  By  the  will  of  one  eftate  the 
author  means  the  will  of  the  king,  the  court,  or  the 
miniftry  ;  which  three  terms  are  always,  in  our  Brittjb 
politics,  to  be  confidered  as  exactly  fynonimous. 

It  is  mocking  to  an  Englijhman  to  read  the  account 
given  by  a  French  author  of  the  ftate  of  parliamentary 
corruption  in  our  country.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath: 
Publifh  it  not  in  the  ftreets  of  Ajkalon.  No  fooncr, 
fays  Reynelb,  is  parliament  met,  than  the  parties  are 
formed  ;  the  canvafling  begins,  and  the  cabals  claft 
againft  one  another.  Thofe  who  hold  the  firft  places 
in  the  government,  endeavour  to  gain,  by  the  pen- 
lions,  places,  and  favours,  which  are  in  their  difpo- 
ial,  fuch  members  as  they  ftand  in  need  of.  King 
William  faid,  If  a  king  of  England  places  enough 
to  give,  the  names  of  whig  and  tory  would  foon  be 
loft.  Thofe,  who  are  neglected,  unite  in  violently 
declaiming  againft  fuch  as  have  fuffered  themfelves  to 
be  gained,.  &c.    And  again  c,  t  The  peers,  efpecially 

*  the  bifhops,  have  not  that  credit  in  the  nation, 

*  which  they  ought  naturally  to  poflefs ;  becaufe  it 

*  is  imagined,  they  are  almoft  all  dependent  on  the 

*  court,  cither  on  account  of  favours  received,  or 
6  hoped  for/ 

«  By  our  conftitution,'  (fays  Sir  IVilliam  Wyndham 
in  the  debate  upon  the  motion  for  repealing  the  fep- 
tennial'act,  A.  D.  1734)  '  the  only  legal  method  we 

*  have  of  vindicating  our  rights  and  privileges  againft 
€  the  incroachments  of  ambitious  minifters  is  by*  par- 

6  liament ; 
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4  liament ;  the  only  way  we  have  of  rectifying  a  weak 

*  or  wicked  adminiftration  is  by  parliament ;  the  only 

*  effectual  way  we  have  of  bringing  high  and  powerful 

*  criminals  to  condign  punifhment  is  by  parliament. 

<  But  if  ever  it  fhould  come  to  be  in  the  power  of  the 

*  adminiftration  to  have  a  majority  of  this  houfe  de- 

*  pending  upon  the  crown,  or  to  get  a  majority  of 

*  fuch  men  returned  as  the  reprefentative  of  the  people, 

*  the  parliament  will  then  ftand  us  in  no  ftead  ;  it 

*  can  anfwer  none  of  thefe  great  purpofes.  The 
4  whole  nation  may  be  convinced  of  the  weaknefs  or 
c  the  wickednefs  of  thofe  in  the  adminiftration,  and 

*  yet  it  may  be  out  of  the  nation's  power  in  a  legal 

*  way  to  get  the  fools  turned  out,  or  the  knaves 
1  hanged.    This  misfortune,  Sir,  can  be  brought  upon 

*  us  by  nothing  but  by  bribery  and  corruption,  and 

*  therefore  there  is  nothing  we  ought  to  guard  more 
«  againft 

Afk  the  king  (for  the  time  being)  whether  he  thinks 
he  fhould  be  in  danger  of  lofing  the  crown  of  thefe 
realms,  if  he  did  not  bribe.  He  will  anfwer  with 
indignation,  that  his  throne  is  eftablifhed  upon  a  much 
iurer  foundation.  Afk  the  miniftry,  whether  they 
think  they  muft  lofe  their  places,  or  their  heads,  but 
for  bribery.  They  will  perhaps  anfwer,  as  their  bet- 
ters did,  when  juftly  charged,  c  Man,  I  know  not 

<  what  thou  fayeft.'  Afk  the  bribing  lord,  who  has 
half  a  dozen  rotten  boroughs  in  his  fleeve,  whether 
he  means,  by  giving  the  beggarly  perjured  voters 
money,  to  biafs  them  from  electing  according  to  their 
conferences.  He  will  anfwer,  He  had  rather  die, 
jthan  injure  his  dear  country.    Afk  the  bribing  can- 

B  b  3  didate, 
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didate,  Whether,  knowing  himfelf  not  likely  to  be 
chofen  for  his  merit,  he  means  to  buy  a  feat.  He 
will  anfwer,  He  goes  into  the  houfe  merely  with  the 
view  of  ferving  his  country.    Afk  the  venal  member, 
Whether  he  plunders  his  country  of  500/.  a  year  as  a 
reward  for  confulting,  in  every  vote,  her  good.  He 
will  anfwer,  He  votes  fpontaneoufly,  and  without  any 
view  to  the  minifter's  approbation.    Afk  the  Cornijh 
elector  how  he  anfwers  to  his  confeience  the  felling 
of  his  country.    He  will  anfwer,  He  takes  the  money, 
and  votes  according  to  his  confeience.    Thus,  from 
our  kings  (who  indeed  have  the  leaft  hand  in  the 
plot)  down  to  our  bought  borough-voters,  no  one, 
of  either  the  givers  or  receivers,  can  give  any  account 
why  any  thing  fliould  be  given  or  received. 

«  Thofe  men  are  undoubtedly  guilty  of  treafon, 
«  who,  being  entrufted  with  the  wealth,  fecurity,  and 
*  happinefs  of  kingdoms,  do  yet  knowingly  pervert 
«  that  truft  to  the  undoing  of  that  people,  whom  they 

<  are  obliged,  by  all  the  ties  of  religion,  juftice,  ho- 

<  nour  and  gratitude,  to  defend  V  Treafon  equally 
extends  to  thofe,  who  would  fubvert  either  houfe  of 
parliament,  or  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people, 
as  to  thofe  who  attempt  to  deftroy  the  perfon  of  the 
king,  or  dethrone  him.  For,  what  could  be  more 
abfurd,  than  to  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  higheft  crime  to 
attempt  to  deftroy  one  man  becaufe  this  012*  man  is  a 
king  i  and  yet  not  to  fuppofe  it  the  higheft  crime  to 
deftroy  that  people  for  whofe  benefit  alone  he  was  made 
king,  and  for  whofe  fake  indeed  there  ever  was  fuch 

a  thine,  as  a  king,  in  the  world. 

5  The 
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The  great  corrupt  the  people,  (fays  Mr.  Gordon*) 
by  all  manner  of  ways  and  inventions,  and  then 
reproach  them  for  being  corrupt.  A  whole  nation 
cannot  be  bribed  \  and  if  its  reprefentatives  are,  it  is 
not  the  fault,  but  the  misfortune  of  the  nation  ;  and 
if  the  corrupt  fave  themfelves  by  corrupting  others, 
the  people  who  fuffer  by  the  corruptions  of  both  are 
to  be  pitied,  and  not  abufed.  Nothing  can  be  more 
fhamelefs  and  provoking  than  to  bring  a  nation  by 
execrable  frauds  and  extortions,  againft  its  daily  pro- 
teftations  and  remonftrances,  into  a  miferabl;  pafs, 
and  then  father  all  thefe  villainies  upon  the  people 
who  would  have  gladly  hanged  the  authors  of  them. 
At  Rome  the  whole  people  could  be  entertained, 
feafted,  and,  bribed  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  where  the 
people  are  too  numerous  and  too  far  fpread,  to 
be  debauched,  cajoled  and  purchafed ;  and  if  any 
of  their  leaders  are,  it  is  without  the  people's  confent. 
There  is  fcarce  fuch  a  thing  under  the  fun  as  a  cor- 
rupt people,  where  the.  government  is  uncorrupt  j  it 
is  that,  and  that  alone  which  makes  them  fo  ;  and  to 
calumniate  them  for  what  they  do  not  feek,  but  , 
fuffer  by,  is  as  great  impudence,  as  it  would  be  to 
knock  a  man  down,  and  then  rail  at  him  for  hurting 
himfelf. 

Thofe,  who  complain  of  corrupt  and  wicked  mini- 
fters,  and  of  the  mifchiefs  they  produce,  do  in  facr.  1 
(as  obferved  by  Mr.  Hume  in  his  IVth  Polit.  Ess.) 
molt,  feverely  fatirize  the  conflitution.    For  a  good  ■ 
conftitution  would  effectually  exclude,  or  defeat,  the  , 
bad  effe&s  of  a  corrupt  adminiftration.    Is  there,  or  ■ 
Jaas  there  been,  corruption  in  parliament  ?  I  mould 
B  b  4  wonder 
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wonder  if  any  man  would  deny,  that  corruption  ever 
prevailed  in  a  Britijh  parliament.  If  it  has,  the  con- 
ftitution  muft  be  faulty,  and  wants  to  be  amended. 
The  revolution  flopped  up  only  fome,  not  all  the 
leaks  in  the  vefTel  of  the  ftate. 

Tindal  owns  that  the  constitution  was  not  fully 
eftablifhed  at  the  revolution,  owing  to  contending 
parties a. 

«  When  the  legiflative  and  executive  powers  are 
c  united,  there  can  be  no  public  liberty b/  They 
will  be  united  in  England^  whenever  parliaments  come 
to  be,  through  the  influence  of  corruption,  at  the 
abfolute  command  of  the  court.  This  is  the  danger 
of  all  dangers  ;  the  evil  of  all  evils. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  cruel,  than  the  dis- 
appointment an  unhappy  fubjeel  fuffers,  when  he 
meets  with  injultice  precifely  where  he  had  a  right  to 
expect  redrefs,  I  mean,  at  law  ;  or  when  he  finds 
himfelf  opprelled  by  thofe,  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
his  proteaors,  I  mean,  the  government. 

*  When  corruption,  fays  Davenantc,  has  feized 
«  upon  the  reprefentatives  of  a  people,  it  is  like  a 
«  chronical  difeafe,  hardly  to  be  rooted  out.  When 
c  fervile  compliance  and  flattery  come  to  predominate, 

■  things  proceed  from  bad  to  worfe,  till  at  laft  the 

■  government  is  quite  diflblved.    Abfolute  monarchies 

■  are  in  danger  of  great  convulfions,  when  one  man, 
4  their  prince,  happens  to  be  weak  or  wicked ;  but 

*  commonwealths,  or  mixed  conftitutions,  are  fafe  till 

*  the  chief  part  of  the  leading  men  are  debauched  in 

*  principles.    However,  monarchy  has  this  advantage, 

«  that 
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.*  that  the  one  man,  their  prince,  is  mortal,  and  if 
t  bad,  he  may  be  fucceeded  by  a  better ;  but  a  people 

*  thoroughly  corrupted,  never  returns  to  right  reafon  ; 
4  and  we  fee  that  the  depravity  of  manners,  which  began 

*  in  Rome  prefently  after  the  fecond  Punic  war  among 

*  the  nobility  and  gentry,  became  every  year  worfe  and 
f  worfe,  till  at  laft  Cafar  destroyed  the  common- 
c  weaith.  And  after  his  time,  under  the  fucceeding 
f  emperors,  every  fenate  grew  more  abject  and  com- 

*  plying  than  the  other  j  till  in  procefs  of  time  the  old 
■  Roman  fpirit  was  utterly  extinguifhed,  and  then  that 

*  -empire  by  degrees  became  a  prey  to  barbarous  nations/ 

*  Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  the  higheft  pitch  of 
c  profligacy  to  own,  inftead  of  concealing  crimes,  and 

*  to  take  pride  in  them,  inftead  of  being  afhamed  of 

*  them.    But  in  our  age  men  have  foared  to  a  pitch 

*  ftill  higher.    The  firft  is  common ;  it  is  the  pracT 

*  tice  of  numbers,  and  by  their  numbers  they  keep 

*  one  another  in  countenance.    But  the  choice  fpirits 

*  of  thefe  days,  the  men  of  mode  in  politics,  are  far 
«  from  flopping  where  criminals  of  all  kinds  have 

*  flopped,  when  they  have  gone  even  to  this  point ; 

*  for  generally  the  moft  hardened  of  the  inhabitants  of 

*  Newgate  do  not  go  fo  far.  The  men  I  fpeak  of, 
k  contend,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  be  vicious  by  prac- 

*  tice  arid  habit,  but  that  it  is  neceffary  to  be  fo  by 
t  principle.    They  make  themfelves  miflionaries  of 

*  faction,   as  well  as  of  corruption  :   They  recom- 

*  mend  both  ;  they  deride  all  fuch  as  imagine  it  pof- 

*  fible  or  fit  to  retain  truth,  integrity,  and  a  difm- 
f  terefted  regard  to  the  public  in  public  life,  and 

,  *  pronounce  every  man  a  fool,  who  is  not  ready  to  a$ 

*  like  a  knave  %?: 

Corruption 
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Corruption  brings  a  government  into  contempt  not 
only  with  the  fubjecls,  but  with  foreigners.  A.  D. 
I735i  *n  Ifolpok's  dirty  adminiftration,  the  French 
fhewed  fuch  a  contempt  for  England,  that  they  pub- 
lifhed  an  edicl,  commanding  all  Englijh  fubje&s  in 
France,  to  quit  France  in  a  fortnight,  or  enlift  in  their- 
army,  on  pain  of  the  gallies.  To  the  fame  caufe  was 
owing  the  Spanijb  infolence,  which  they  carried  to 
fuch  a  height,  that  when  they  cut  off  capt.  Jenkins's 
ear,  they  bid  him  carry  it  to  his  king,  and  tell  him 
they  would  ferve  him  fo,  if  they  could.  To  the  fame 
caufe  may  be  afcribed  the  infolence  of  the  French* 
J.D.  1748,  in  demanding  (and,  O  fha me  to  Britain  ! 
obtaining)  hoftages  at  the  peace  of  Aix -la-Chap elle  \  and 
their  violating  that  treaty  by  hoftilities,  before  it  was  well 
figned  and  fealed.  Would  France,  or  Spain,  have  dared 
to  treat  England  fo  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  or  of  Pitt  ? 
But  parliament  defended  Walpole  and  the  Pelhams  as 
ftrenuoufly  as  they  would  the  wifeft  and  beft  minifters. 
Very  different  from  the  fpirit  of  the  following,  which 
fpeaks  the  fen fe  of  every  free  and  honeft  man,  who 
has  ever  thought  on  the  fubjed. 

f  Not  only  that  government'  (fays  the  brave  Fletcher 
of  Scotland)  '  is  tyrannical,  which  is  tyrannically  ad- 
c  minijired,  but  all  governments  are  tyrannical,  which 
«  have  not,  in  their  conftitution,  a  fufficient  fecurity 
t  agai.  ft  arbitrary  power  V  Has  any  man  in  the 
world  the  impudence  to  fay,  this  nation  has  any  con- 
Jlitutional  fecurity  againft  arbitrary  power,  fuppofing 
parliament  by  intereft  attached  to  a  corrupt  court  ? 

Sir  Arnold  Savage,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
under  Hen.  LV.  fays,  «  The  three  eftat.s,  king,  lords, 

c  and 
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€  and  commons,  are  like  the  trinity,  three  in  one,  and 
*  ought  to  be  perfect  in  unity,  or  agreement  V  A 
wife  and  good  prince  will  always  agree  with  an  incor- 
rupt parliament  ;  and  then  the  nation  might  fee,  with 
fatisfa&ion,  Sir  Arnolds  whimfical  idea  realized.  But 
it  is  eafy  to  imagine  a  condition  of  things,  in  which 
Athanafianifm  v/ould  be  as  little  defirable  in  the  ftate 
as  in  the  church.  I  mean,  fuppofing  a  weak,  a  wicked, 
or  a  too  dudlile  prince  on  the  throne,  a  defigning  ' 
court,  and  a  houfe  of  lords  and  commons  attached  to 
jts  villainous  interefts  and  views  by  places,  penfions, 
bribes,  contracts,  lotteries,  and  prbmifes.  In  fuch 
a  ft'ate  of  things,  all  men  of  honeft  and  independent 
principles  will  ever  be  profelTed  heretics. 

"  Setting  afide  the  dangers,  foreign  and  domeftic,  ' 
that  arife  from  profufion  in  what  belongs  to  the  public, 
it  depraves  all  the  different  ranks  of  men  j  for,  in  profufe  ' 
governments  it  has  been  ever  obferved,  that  the  people 
from  bad  example  have  grown  lazy  and  expenfive  3  the  ' 
court  has  become  luxurious  and  mercenary;  and  the  ' 
camp  infolent  and  feditious.     Where  wafte  of  the 
public    treafure  has  obtained  in  a  court,  all  good* 
order  is  banimed,  becaufe  he  who  would  promote  it, 
and  be  frugal  for  his  prince,  is  looked  upon  as  a  com-  * 
mon  enemy  to  all  the  reft.    Virtue  is  neglected,  which  ' 
raifes  men  by  leifurely  fteps  ;  whereas  vice  and  flattery 
will,  in  a  little  time,  under  'a  miniftry,  who  mind 
not  what  is  given  away,  bring  a  man  to  a  great  eftate  ; 
nor  is  induftry  cultivated  where  he  does  his  bufmefs 
fufficiently,  who  knows  which  way  to  apply,  and 
how  to  beg  in  a  lucky  and  critical  moment  :  And  at 
fuch  a  feafon,  many  of  the  people's  reprefentatives 

lofer 
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lofe  their  integrity,  when  they  fee  others  running  from 
every  bench  [the  feats  in  the  houfe  of  commons]  to 
fhare  in  the  univerfal  plunder  of  a  nation  V'  *  Becaufe, 
«  in  all  their  doings  and  counfels,  corrupt  men  have 
«  never  had  any  view  but  their  own  private  profit,  they 
«  will  do  their  beft  to  perfuade  the  world  that  no  man 
«  ads  upon  principle;  that  all  is  fwayed  by  particular 
«  malice,  and  that  there  is  not  left  in  the  kingdom 
t  party  of  men  which  confults  the  public  good  V 
It  is  faid,  we  have  lately  got  a  new  ftate  officer, 
called,  The  minljler  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  which, 
being  interpreted,  fignifies,  I  fuppofe,  the  Ntjfc 
leadery  of  that  auguft  aflembly.  It  is  always  to  be  un- 
derftood,  that  I  mean  no  reflection  upon  the  prefent 
times,  which  are  always  immaculate,  while  they  arc 
prefent.  But  we  have  in  the  Lond.  Mag.  1767, 
an  account  of  this  officer,  as  follows  j  «  The  marquis 

*  next  propofed  Mr.  C—nw—y  for  fecretary  of  ftate, 
<  and  minifter  of  the  houfe  of  commons.'  On  which 
the  note  is,  *  This  officer  is  but  of  modern  jnftitution, 

*  and  to  the  inexperienced  reader  may  require  fome 

*  explanation.  The  firft  we  find  upon  record  is  he, 
c  who  in  Nov.  1755,  couched  his  firft  written  inftruc- 
«  tions  in  the  following  words  : 

«  Sir,  the  king  has  declared  his  intention  to  make 
«  me  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  I  (very  unworthy,  as 
«  I  fear  I  am,  of  fuch  an  undertaking)  muft  take  the 
"  conducl  of  t}ie  houfe  of  commons  j"  [that  is,  I 
muft  undertake  to  leaa1  the  houfe  into  all  the  fchemes 
of  the  court.]  "  I  cannot,  therefore,  well  accept 
«  the  office,  till  after  the  firft  day's  debate,  which 
«  may  be  a  warm  ones"  [becaufe  the  firft  day  will 

(hew 
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ihew  the  comparative  Jlrength  of  the  court,  and  the 
tppofition.  ]  "  A  great  attendance  that  day  of  my 
"  friends"  [not  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  the  conjli- 
tution]  "  will  be  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  my 
"  future  fituation,"  [becaufe  it  will  {hew  the  oppofi- 
tion,  that  the  court  is  irrefiflibW]  "  and  I  fhould  be 
««  extremely  happy  if  you  would,  for  thac  reafon,  mew 
<*  yourfelf  amongft  them,"  [not  to  the  advantage  of 
your  country,  but]  "  to  the  great  honour  of  H.  Fg 

The  courtly  gentlemen,  like  church-men,  are  wont 
to  (lave  off  all  propofals  for  reformation,  by  alledging 
that  the  prefent  is  an  improper  time.  And  we  have 
feen  parliament  too  ready  to  come  into  the  views  of 
the  court.  But  Mr.  Sydenham  mews  in  his  fpeech* 
A.D>  1745,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  he  thinks 
checking  corruption  is  at  all  times  feafonable,  even 
though  a  rebellion  were  a&ually  raging  in  the  heart 
of  the  country.    «  Sir,  I  am  furprifed  to  hear  gen- 

*  tlemen  accufed  or  fufpected  of  a  acfign  to  fubvert 
€  the  government  on  account  of  a  motion  calculated, 
c  in  my  opinion,  better  than  any  other  to  reconcile 
<  the  minds  of  the  people  to  our  prefent  eftablimment, 

*  and  to  induce  them  to  join  unanimoufly  and  heartily 
«  in  any  meafures,  that  may  be  neceflary,  for  defeat- 

*  ing  the  prefent  rebellion.     Whatever  fpirit  may 

*  now  appear  among  the  people,  we  cannot  forget, 

*  Sir,  the  fpirit  that  appeared  fo  generally  amongft 

*  them,  but  a  little  while  before,  agarnft  corruption, 
4  and  in  favour  of  thofe  bills  that  have  already  been 
c  feveral  times  offered  to  parliament  for  preventing  it.' 
; — And  afterwards — c  We  are  not  to  fuppofe,  Sir,  that 

'the 
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c  tne  people  have  forgot  their  complaints,  becaufe  they 

<  have  not  renewed  them  upon  this  occafion.  They 
«  have  fo  long  complained  in  vain,  and  have  lately 

<  been  fo  much  difappointed  by  thofe  upon  whom  they 

<  chiefly  relied,  that  I  am  afraid,  their  not  renewing 

<  their  inftru&ions  to  their  members,  proceeds  from 

<  their  defpair  of  ever  meeting  with  redrefs  from  par- 
«  liament.    But  will  this  remove  or  diminim  their 

<  difcontent  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  have  more  reafon 

<  to  dread  their  filence,  than  we  ever  had  to  dread 

<  their  murmurs  ;  for  mankind  refemble,  in  this,  that 

<  animal  which  is  their  moft  faithful  fervant ;  while 

<  they  bark  they  never  bite.  Have  they  ceafed  com- 
(  plaining  ?   As  they  have  yet  received  no  fatisfaaion, 

*  we  have,  from  the  nature  of  mankind,  juft  reafon 

<  to  prefume,  that  they  have  begun  to  think  of  ac> 
<ing;   and  this,  at  fuch  a  dangerous  conjunfture, 

<  we  ought  to  prevent,  by  giving  them,  as  foon  as  pof- 
«  Able,  ^an  affurance  that  they  may  e*pe&  redrefs 

<  from  this  feiTion  of  parliament.'-— Afterwards  he  goes 
on—'  The  hon.  gentleman  fays,  he  fliould  be  againft 
«  tlfe  introducing  of  fuch  bills  while  there  is  a  rebel- 

<  lion  raging  in  the  kingdom,  becaufe  he  thinks,  we 

*  may  have  an  opportunity  to  get  them  paffed  after 
«  the  rebellion  is  entirely  extinguifhed.    If  1  thought 

*  fo,  Sir,  I  fliould  be  very  willing  to  have  them  de- 
€  fe'red  till  the  next  feffion  ;  but  if  we  do  not  catch 

<  this  opportunity,  when  fome  gentlemen's  perfonal 
«  fafety  may  prevent  their  oppofition,  I  am,  both 
«  from  reafon  and  experience,  convinced,  we  mall 

*  never  be  able,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  to  get  any 

<  fuch  bill 'paffed  into  a  law.    The  fet  of  gentlemen 

*  I  have  mentioned,  will  always  oppofe  fuch  bills, 

<  becaufe  it  is  their  intereft  not  only  to  fupport,  but 
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*  to  propagate  corruption  ;  and  from  experience,  I 
c  am  convinced,  that  they  will  always  have  fo  much 
c  influence  as  to  get  a  majority  in  this  houfe  for  pre- 
«  venting  any  fuch  bill's  being  brought  in,  or  a  majority 
«  in  the  other  houfe  for  having  it  rejected.  This  I 
«  am  the  more  convinced  of,  from  what  the  hon.  gen- 

*  tleman,  and  a  worthy  friend  of  his,  have  faid  againft 
«  the  amendment.  There  is  a  thing  called  proper  or 
«  feafonable  opportunity,  that  will  always  furnifh  a 
«  man  with  a  pretence  for  oppofing,  when  a  minifter, 
«  thofe  bills  and  motions,  which  he  patronized,  when 

*  a  country  gentleman  ;  and  I  have  now  feveral  gentle- 
«  men  in  my  eye,  who,  I  believe,  will  always  declare 
«  themfelves  zealous  for  preventing  a  corrupt  mflu- 
<  ence  in  parliament,  or  at  elections,  but  will  never, 

*  as  long  as  they  continue  minifters,  or  the  favourites 
6  of  minifters,  find  a  feafonable  opportunity  for  bring- 

*  ing  in  an  effectual  bill  for  that  purpofe.    Such  gen- 

*  tlemen  may  perhaps  confider  the  dangerous  confe- 

*  quence  of  throwing  out  a  popular  bill  at  this  juncture, 
c  therefore,  tho'  they  know  it  will  breed  them  a  great 
«  deal  of  trouble  hereafter,  they  may  for  their  imme- 
«  diate  fafety,  agree  to  its  being  pafTed  into  a  law, 

*  If  they  and  their  friends  agree  to  it,  I  will  engage 

*  that  no  fuch  bill  mall  occafion  any  divifion  or  alter- 

*  cation  amongft  us  ;  and  we  may  with  the  more  free- 
«  dom  embrace  this  opportunity,  becaufe  fuch  a  bill 
«  can  no  way  prevent  or  retard  any  thing  the  parlia- 
«  ment  can  do  for  defeating  the  rebellion.' — After- 
wards he  adds — c  The  people  of  Britain  have  been 
4  long  grumbling  :  Give  them  fatisfa&ion.  Let  them 
4  fee  they  have  fomething  to  fight  for,  I  warrant  you 
c  they  will  do  it.    But  under  an  arbitrary  govern- 

*  ment,  whether  eflablimed  by  force  or  corruption, 

*  the 
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«  the  people  have  neither  liberty  nor  property  ;  and 
6  in  this  age  I  doubt  much  if  they  will  fight  obfti- 

*  nately  for  their  religion,  even  fuppofing  they  were 
«  all  convinced  of  its  being  at  {lake.  I  therefore  hope, 
«  Sir,  that  we  fhall  in  this  felons  (come  of  the  rebel- 

*  lion  what  will)  pafs  fome  proper  bills  for  preferving 
«  our  conftitution  and  liberties  againft  corruption;  and 

*  if  we  are  refolved  to  pafs  any  fuch  bills  in  this  feffion, 

*  we  ought  to  intimate  our  refolution  in  our  addrefs  upon 
«  this  occafion,  in  order  to  encourage  the  people  to  ftand 

*  by  and  fupport  the  prefent  eftablifliment  in  this  time 
'  of  imminent  danger.' — Afterwards  he  adds—*  Does 
«  not  his  majefty  tell  us  that  he  has  called  us  together, 

*  to  give  him  our  immediate  advice  as  well  as  afliftance 

*  with  regard  to  the  rebellion,  ftill  continuing  in 

*  Scotland?  Can  we  give  him  our  advice  in  a  more 
♦deliberate  and  authentic  manner,  than  by  framing 
«  and  pafiing  fuch  bills  as  we  think  will  beft  induce 

*  the  people  to  aflift  him  heartily  ?  We  cannot  do 

*  this  immediately,  and  therefore  by  way  of  anfwer 

*  to  this  part  of  his  fpeech,  we  ought  to  tell  him  im- 
«  mediately,  that  is  to  fay  by  our  addrefs,  that  we 
■  will  do  fa.    There  is  another  part  of  his  majefty's 

*  fpeech,  Sir,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  ftand  with- 

*  out  any  thing  like  an  anfwer,  if  this  amendment  be 

*  not  agreed  to.    His  majefty  tells  us  he  queftions 

<  not  but  the  rebellion  will  end  in  procuring  greater 
«  ftrength  to  that  excellent  conftitution,  which  it  was 

*  defigned  to  fubvert.    In  anfwer  to  this,  is  it  hot  very 

<  proper  to  tell  his  majefty,  that  we  fhall  take  care  in 
«  this  feflion  to  frame  fuch  bills  as,  if  palled  into 
'  laws,  will  add  ftrength  to  our  excellent  conftitution. 

*  is  then  any  thing  more  proper  or  neceflary  for  add- 

*  ino-  ftrength  to  our  conftitution,  than  that  of  pre- 

"  «  venting 
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4  venting  a  corrupt  influence  in  parliament  or  at  elec- 

*  tions  ?  This  amendment  is  therefore  not  only  a 
4  proper,  but  a  neeeflary  return  to  that  part  of  his 

*  majefty's  fpeech  :  I  fay  necefTary,  Sir,  becaufe  I 
4  think  it  abfolutely  necefTary  for  us,  in  a  time  of  fuch 
4  danger,  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  to  aflure  the 
4  people  of  their  having  that  grievance  redrefied,, 

*  which  they  have  long  and  loudly,  but  vainly  hi- 
therto, complained  of;  and  becaufe,  without  this 
4  amendment,  not  only  our  addrefs  will  appear  defec- 

*  tive,  but  we  (hall  appear  deficient  in  our  duty  to  our 
4  fovereign*  for  there  will  be,  otherwife,  not  a  word 
4  of  anfwer  to  this  material  part  of  his  majefty's  fpeech, 
4  nor  one  word  of  advice,  or  anything  that  looks  like 

*  it,  though  his  majefty  has,  in  his  fpeech,  ekprefsly 
4  told  us,  that  for  this  very  purpofe  he  called  us  to- 
4  gether  fooner  than  he  intended.  And  now  to  con- 
4  elude,  Sir,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  was  pleafed  to 
4  tell  us  what  the  world  will  think  of  thofe  that  infiu: 
4  upon  this  amendment,  I  {hall  beg  leave  to  tell  him, 
4  what,  in  my  opinion,  the  world  will  think  of  thofe 
4  that  oppofe  it.  The  world  will,  I  am  fure,  gene- 
4  rally  approve  of  the  amendment,  and  all  will  con- 
4  elude,  that  if  it  had  been  agreed  to,  it  Would  have 
4  done  great  and  immediate  fervice;  therefore,  every 
4  man  will  fay  that  the  oppofers  of  this  amendment, 
4  notwithftanding  their  open  pretences,  are3  in  fecret, 
4  friends  to  corruption ;  and  that  they  have  a  greater 
4  regard  to  the  intereft  and  eafe  of  thofe  who  are  now, 
4  or  may  hereafter  be,  our  minifters,  than  they  have 

*  to  the  fecurity  of  their  fovereign,  the  happinefs  of 
4  their  country,  or  the  liberties  of  their  countrymen  V 
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Sir  "Francis  Dajhwoot  on  that  occafion,  propofed, 
that  the  following  paragraph  (hould  be  inferted  in  the 
addrefs  of  the  commons;    'In  order  to  the  firmer 

<  eftablifhment  of  his  majefty's  throne  on  the  folid  and 
«  truly  glorious  bafis  of  his  people's  anions,  it 
«  lhall  be  our  zealous  and  fpeedy  care  to  frame  <uch 

<  bills  as  (if  paffed  into  laws)  may  prove  raoft  effec- 
.  tual  for  fecuring  to  his  majefty's  faithful  fubjefls, 
«  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  their  undoubted  nght, 
«  to  be  freely  and  fairly  reprefented  in  parliaments, 
«  frequently  chofen,  and  exempted  from  undue  in- 
«  fluence  of  every  kind  ;  for  eafing  their  mmds  in 
«  time  to  come,  of  the  apprehenfions  they  might  en- 

<  tertain  of  feeing  abufes  in  offices  rendered  perpetual, 
«  without  the  feafonable  interpofition  of  parliament 
«  to  reform  them;  and  for  raifing  in  every  true  lover 
«  of  his  king  and  country,  the  pleafing  hopes  of  be- 
«  holding  thefc  realms  once  more  reftored  to  that  happy 

<  and  ftourifhing  ftate  which  may  refleft  the  higheft 

<  honour  on  his  majefty's  reign,  and  caufe  pofterity to 
<■  look  back  with  veneration  and  gratitude  on  the 
«  fource  of  their  national  felicity  '.' 

Many  aces  have  paffed  fince  the  firft  tampering  with 
parliaments.  It  is  not  eafy  to  underftand  how  a  wicked 
court  Ihould  be  able  to  mif-lead  a  parliament  with- 
out money,  or  other  baits ;  but  we  have  inftances  of 
it  In  antient  times  our  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  were  very  ignorant,  poor  and  brought  up 
bv  the  priefts  with  notions  of  flav.fli  fubmiffion  to 
their  barons  or  to  their  kings.  The  commons,  there- 
fore too  often  confented  to  their  own  decept.on  and 
tnfiaving.    In  more  enlightened  times  our  parha- 
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ments  have  been  Fairly  bribed  with  places,  penfions, 
contracts,  lotteries,  &c. 

There  was  a  villainous  packed  parliament  under 
Stub.  It.  A.D.  1397.  The  king  Had  changed  all  the 
flierifFs,  and  put  in  wretches  attached  to  himfelf.  All 
the  public  offices  were  put  into  the  hands  of  his  crea- 
tures. The  king  nominated  the  members  for  each 
place,  and  the  placemen  fupported  the  king's  nomina- 
tion. The  parliament  in  1386,  had  obtained  the 
removal  of  the  villainous  favourites,  the  earls  of 
Oxford,  Suffolk,  &c.  All  the  ads  of  that  upright 
parliament  were  repealed,  and  every  thing  done  to 
advance  the  prerogative  above  the  laws.  Many  brave 
patriots  were  put  to  death,  and  the  barbarous  king 
chofe  to  be  prefent  at  fome  of  thefe  horrid  fcenes. 
They  give  up  all  their  authority  to  twelve  lords,  and 
fix  commoners,  the  moft  devoted  to  the  king's  will. 

*  This  inftance'  (fays  Rapin  k)  <  fhews  that  it  is  not 
4  impoffible  but  that  the  very  parliament,  which  is 
c  defigned  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  nation, 

*  may  throw  it  into  flavery,  when  fuch  affemblies  are 

*  direaed  by  popular  fa&ions,'  [popular  fadions  are 
always  produced  by  minifterial  oppreffion  ;  the  people 
of  themfelves  are  inclined  to  be  quiet]  *  or  the  cabals 
c  of  an  ambitious  prince,  which,  either  by  running 

*  the  prerogative  down  too  low,'  [prerogative  too  low 
is  hardly  conceivable]  ■  or  fcrewing  it  up  too  high, 
f  has  often  produced  diforder,  and  deftroyed  all  law, 
f  infte*d  of  procuring  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.'' 

Enquiry  was  made,  A.  D.  1550,  into  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  money.  Few  concerned  (fays 
Rapinh)  but  were  found  guilty  of  fome  mifdemeanor. 

C  c  2  400,000/. 
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400,000  /.  were  fent  from  Spain  (fays  Burnet.  I  have 
omitted  quoting  vol.  and  page)  to  bribe  the  parlia- 
ment to  approve  of  queen  Mary's  marriage  with  Phi- 
lip. The  marriage-bill  partes  immediately.  And  four 
bills  againft  heretics  in  one  feflion.  Such  was  the 
power  of  Spanijb  gold  a. 

Philip  brings  part  of  the  promifed  money  with  him. 
The  money  brought  from  Spain  produced  fuch  effeas, 
that  moft  of  the  reprefentatives  only  wanted  occafion* 
to  fignalize  their  zeal  for  the  queen  b. 

Of  James  Ift's  time  it  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Hume  % 
that  «  So  little  (kill,  or  fo  fmall  means,  had  the  court  in 
«  his  reign  for  managing  parliaments,  that  this  houfe 
«  of  commons  (hewed  rather  a  ftronger  fpirit  of  hber- 
*  ty  than  the  former.'  What  a  leflbn  does  this  fen- 
tence  teach  !  In  our  times  it  is  computed  d  that  the 
court  has  in  its  difpofal  feveral  millions  a  year.  If 
fo,  our  court  has  great  '  means  for  managing  parlia- 
«  meats,  and  therefore  our  houfe  of  commons  is  not 
«  likely  to  mew  much  of  the  fpirit  of  liberty.' 

The  militia  bill  palled  the  lords,  A.  D.  1661,  by 
which  it  is  declared,  that  neither  lords  nor  commons 
conjunaiy  nor  feverally,  nor  the  people  feverally  or 
reprefentatively,  have  any  power  over  the  perfon  of 
the  king,  and  that  the  king  alone  has  the  power  of 
all  forces  by  fea  and  land,  and  all  mips,  fortifica- 
tions, &c.  exclufive  of  parliament.  And  that  no 
war  can,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  raifed  againft 
the  king e.  At  the  fame  time,  an  oath  is  to  be 
&  taken 


*  Parl.  Hist.  hi.  302>  3°8- 

*  Rap.  11.  39 »  4°- 

c  Hume's  Hist.  Stuarts,  u  47* 

*  See  above,  p.  269,  #/  fea.       '  Deb.  Lords,  i.  4*. 
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taken  by  all  lord  lieutenants,  deputy  lieutenants, 
officers  and  foldiers,  that  it  is  on  no  pretence  lawful  to 
take  arms  againft  the  king,  or  thofe  commiffioned  by 
him,  *  which  f  emed  (fay  the  collectors  of  the  debates) 
c  to  be  giving  up  the  constitution,'  efpecially  when  it 
was  declared  unlawful  to  take  arms  againft  any  per- 
fon  commiffioned  by  the  king.  This  was  debated, 
but  it  was  left  in  the  oath,  becaufe,  faid  thofe  llavifh 
peers  and  commoners,  any  perfon  unlawfully  com- 
miffioned, is  not  commiffioned.  Thus  they  left  the 
liberties  of  England  on  the  precarious  foundation  of 
a  logical  diftin£tion. 

The  people  in  the  time  of  Charles  Ift's  tyranny, 
petitioned  for  a  parliament.  We  have  feen  the  people, 
in  the  time  of  George  III.  petition  for  the  difTolution 
of  parliament.  In  Charles's  time,  the  people's  entire 
confidence  was  repofed  in  the  parliament.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  court  in  our  houfe  of  commons  has 
in  great  meafure  deftroyed  our  dependence  upon  it. 
In  thofe  times  one  independent  parliament  fuc- 
ceeded  to  another.  The  fame  fpirit  reigned,  though 
the  individuals  were  changed.  In  fucceeding  times, 
one  fet  of  flaves  has  followed  another,  and  the  fame 
corrupt  fpirit  run  through  parliament  after  parliament a. 

Charles  II.  is  thought  to  be  the  firft  king,  who 
bought  the  votes  of  members  of  parliament. 

What  a  picture  does  the  great  and  good  Sidney  draw 
of  the  corruption  prevailing  in  England  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  that  prince,  in  his  letter  in  anfwer 
to  his  friends  advifmg  him  to  return  from  his  volun- 
tary banifhrnent  on  the  paffing  of  the  aft  of  indem- 
nity b. 

C  c  3  c  I  con* 


a  See  the  Debates. 

*  Sanger r's  Tracts,  vii.  2|. 
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?  I  confefs  (fays  he)  we  are  naturally  inclined  t<$ 

*  delight  in  our  own  country,  and  I  have  a  particular 

*  love  to  mine  :  I  hope  I  have  given  fome  teftimony 
«  of  it ;  I  think  that  being  exiled  from  it  is  a  great 
4  evil,  and  would  redeem  myfelf  from  it  with  the  lofs 

*  of  a  great  deal  of  my  blood.  But  when  that  country 
c  of  mine,  which  ufed  to  be  efteemed  a  paradife,  is 

*  now  like  to  be  made  a  ftage  of  injury ;  the  liberty 
f  which  we  hoped  to  eftablifh,  oppreflcd,  all  manner 

<  of  profanenefs,  loofenefs,  luxury,  and  lewdnefs, 
«  fet  up  in  its  height;  inftead  of  the  piety,  virtue, 
«  fobriety,  and  modefty,  which  we  hoped  God  by  our 
6  hands  would  have  introduced  ;  the  beft  of  our  nation 

*  made  a  prey  to  the  worft ;  the  parliament,  court, 
«  and  army,  corrupted  ;  the  people  enflaved ;  all 
f  things  vendible ;  and  no  man  fafe,  but  by  fuch  evil 
«  and  infamous  means,  as  flattery  and  bribery  ;  what 
f  joy  can  I  have  in  my  own  country  in  this  condi- 

.<  tion  I  Is  it  a  pleafure  to  fee  all  that  I  love  in  the 
«  world  fold  and  deftroyed  ?  Shall  I  renounce  all  my 
«  old  principles,  learn  the  vile  court  arts,  and  make 
«  my  peace  by  bribing  fome  of  the  crew  ?  Shall  their 
.«  corruption  and  vice  be  my  fafety  ?   Ah  !  no  ;  better 

<  is  a  life  among  Grangers,  than  in  my  own  country 

<  upon  fuch  conditions.    Whilft  I  live  I  will  endea- 

<  vour  to  preferve  my  liberty  ;  or  at  leaft  not  confent 

<  to  the  deftroying  of  it.  1  hope  I  fhall  die  in  the 
«  fame  principles  in  which  I  have  lived  ;  and  will  live 

<  no  longer  than  they  can  preferve  me.  I  have  in  my 
«  life  been  guilty  of  many  follies,  but  as  I  think  of  no 
«  meannefs.  I  will  not  blot  and  defile  that  which  is 
«  pad,  by  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  future.  I 
'  have  ever  had  in  my  mind,  that  ftiould  God  caft  me 
*  into  fuch  a  condition,  as  that  I  cannot  fave  my  life, 

*  but 
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«  but  by  doing  an  indecent  thing,  he  fhews  me  the 

*  time  is  come  wherein  I  fliould  refign  it ;  and  when, 
«  I  cannot  live  in  my  own  country,  but  by  fuch 
«  means  as  are  worfe  than  dying  in  it ;  I  think  he 

*  fhews  me  I  ought  to  keep  myfelf  out  of  it.  Let 
«  them  pleafe  themfelves  with  making  the  king  glo- 

*  nous,  who  think  a  whole  people  may  juftly  be  facri- 

*  ficed  for  the  intereft  and  pleafure  of  one  man,  and  a 
«  few  of  his  followers  5  let  them  rejoice  in  their  fub- 
«  til'ty,  who  by  betraying  the  former  powers  have 
«  gained  the  favour  of  this ;  not  only  preferved,  but 

*  advanced  themfelves  in  thefe  dangerous  changes. 
•«  Neverthelefs   (perhaps)  they  may  find  the  king's 

<  glory  is  their  fhame;  his  plenty  the  people's  miferyj 
■*  and  that  the  gaining  of  an  office,  or  a  little  money, 
« is  a  poor  reward  for  deftroying  a  nation,  which  if  it 

<  were  preferved  in  liberty,  and  virtue,  would  truly 
«  be  the  moft  glorious  in  the  world.    And  others  per- 

*  haps  may  find  they  have  with  much  pains  purchafed 
«  their  own  fhame  and  mif^ry,  a  dear  price  paid  for 

*  that  which  is  not  worth  keeping,  nor  the  life  that  is 

*  accompanied  with  it.  The  honour  of  Englijh  par- 
as liaments  has  ever  been  in  making  the  nation  glorious 

*  and  happy,  not  in  felling  and  deftroying  the  intereft 

*  of  it,  to  fatisfy  the  luft  of  one  man.  Miferable 

<  nation,  that  from  fo  great  a  height  of  glory  is  fallen 
?  into  the  moft  defpicable  condition  in  the  world,  of 
«  having  all  its  goods  depending  upon  the  breath  and 
«  will  of  the  vileft  perfons  in  it  \  Cheated  and  fold  by 
«  them  they  trufted  !   Infamous  traffic,  equal  almoft 

*  to  that  of  Judas  !  In  all  preceeding  ages  parliaments 

<  have  l?een  the  pillars  of  our  liberty,  the  fure  defenders 

*  of  the  oppreffed  :  They,  who  formerly  could  bridle 
f  }cings?  and  keep  the  ball ance  equal  between  them 

£  c  4.  6  arid 
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*  and  the  people,  are  now  become  the  inftruments  of 
«  our  oppreflions,  and  a  fword  in  his  hand  to  deftroy 
«  us  :  They  themfelves  being  led  by  a  few  interefted 

*  perfons,  who  are  willing  to  buy  offices  for  themfelves 
<  by  the  mifery  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  blood  of 
■  the  moft  worthy  and  eminent  perfons  in  it,  Sic.' 

The  collectors  of  the  debates  of  the  commons  have 
given  us  a  curious  lift  of  penfions,  and  penfioners, 
and  their  characters,  in  the  penfion  parliament  y 
from  a  fcarce  tract  publifhed  at  the  time,  entitled,  A 
feafonable  Argument  to  perfuade  all  the  Grand  Juries  in 
England,  to  petition  for  a  new  Parliament.  Or,  A  Lift 
of  the  principal  Labourers  in  the  great  Defign  of  Popery 
and  arbitrary  Power,  Sec,  A  reward  of  200/.  was 
offered  by  proclamation  for  difcovering  the  author. 
He  gives  an  exact:  account  of  all  the  emoluments  and 
advantages  enjoyed  by  above  200  members.  Hisman- 
per  is  whimfical  enough.  I  will  copy  a  few  of  his 
articles  for  the  reader's  amufement. 

c  Reading*    Sir  Francis  Doleman  has  200/.  per  ann. 

*  penfion,  and  was  aflifted  by  the  court  in  the  cheat- 
«  ing  will,  by  which  he  got  Quarks'*  eftate,  valued 

*  at  1600/.    Is  now  clerk  of  the  council,  worth  500/. 

*  per  ann,  and  is  promifed  to  be  fecretary  of  ftate. 

*  Buckinghamjh,    Sir  Richard  Temple,  cpmmiffioner 

*  of  the  cuftoms,  worth  1200/.  per  ann. 

c  Buckingh,  town.  Sir  William  Smith,  as  honeft  as 
«  fir  Richard. 

*  Cambridge  town,  William  lord  Allington,  in  debt 
f  very  much,  a  court-penfioner,  and  in  hopes  of  a 
t  white  ftaff.    A  cully. 

«  Chejhin, 


a  Peb.  Com.  v.    Append.  1$. 
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<  Chejhire.  Thomas  Cholmondely ,  promifed  a  great 
'  place  at  court.  Not  only  deceived,  but  laughed  at. 
«  Poor  gentleman  ! 

*  CornwaL  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  bart.  one  who 
«  is  known  to  have  fworn  himfelf  into  4000  /.  at  Ieaft 
«  in  his  account  of  the  prize-office.  Controuler  to  the 
c  duke,  and  has  got,  in  gratuities,  to  the  value  of 

*  10,000/.  befides  what  he  is  promifed  for  being  am 

*  informer. 

c  Lancefton.    Sir  Charles  Harbor d,  furveyor- general. 

*  Has  got  100,000/.  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  Was 
<  formerly  a  folicitor  of  Staples  Lin,  till  his  lewdnefs 

*  and  poverty  brought  him  to  court. 

*  Devonjh.  Sir  Copeljlon  Bampfield,  bart.  much 
'  addicted  to  tippling,  prefented  to  the  king  by  his 

*  pretended  wife,  Betty  Roberts,  in  Pall  Mall. 

c  Honiton.    Sir  Peter  Prideaux.     Conftant  court- 

*  dinners,  and  300/.  per  ann.  penfion. 

«  Weymouth.  Sir  Winjlon  Cburchil—~now  one  of  the 
4  clerks  of  the  green  cloth. — Proferred  his  own  daugb- 

*  ter  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  has  got  in  boons, 

*  10,000/.    Has  publifhed  in  print,  that  the  king 

*  may  raife  money  without  parliament. 

*  Durham.    John  Tempejl,  Efq.  a  papift,  a  pen- 

*  fioner,  and  a  court-dinner  man.    Has  got  a  cufto- 

*  mer's  [cuftom-houfe  officer's]  place  at  Hull  for  his 
'<  fon. 

*  Harwich,    Thomas  King,   Efq.  a  pen  fioner  for 

*  50/.  a  feffion,  meat,  drink,  and  now  and  then  a 

*  fuit  of  clothes. 

*  Maiden.  Sir  Richard  Wifeman,  1000/.  a  year 
<  penfion,  and  keeper  of  one  of  the  treafurer's  public 
£  parliamentary  tables, 

'  Winchejler* 
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«  Winchejler,  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  firft  an  Irijh 
'livery-boy;  then  a  highwayman;  now  bafhaw  of 
c  the  ljle  of  -  Wight,    Got  in  boons,  and  by  rapine, 

*  100,000/.    The  curfed  beginner  of  the  two  Dutch 

*  wars. 

4  Stockbridge.  Sir  Robert  Howard,  auditor  of  the 
f  receipts  of  the  exchequer,  3000  /.  per  ann.  Many 
f  great  places  and  boons,  he  has  had ;  but  his  wh— - 
f  Uphil  fpends  all,  and  now  refufes  to  marry  him. 

*  Newton,  in  the  ljle  of  Wight,    Sir  John  Holmes* 

*  Sir  Robert's  brother,  a  cowardly,  baffled  fea-captain, 

*  twice  boxed,  and  once  whipped  witty  a  dog-whip  j 
f  chofen  in  the  night  without  the  head-officer  of  the 

*  town,  and  but  one  burgefs  ;  yet  voted,  this  laft  fef- 

*  fion,  well  elected. 

■  Weobley.  Sir  Thomas  Williams,  king's  chemift.— * 
f  Has  got  40,000  /.  by  making  provocatives  for 
f  lechery — &c* 

He  concludes  with  an  apology  for  undervaluations, 
or  omifiions ;  and  mentions,  that  the  houfe  was 
lately  told  by  fome  of  their  own  members,  '  That 

<  there  were  among  them  feveral  papifts,  fifty  out-laws, 

*  and  penfioners  without  number.' 

Many  of  Charles  Il's  long  parliament  «  were  ruined 
t  in  their  fortunes,  and  lived  upon  their  privileges  and 
«  pennons.    They  had  got  it  among  them  for  a 

*  maxim,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  our  pre- 
«  fervation,  while  we  were  in  fuch  hands,  that,  as 
«  they  muft  not  give  the  king  too  much  at  a  time,  left 

<  there  mould  be  no  more  ufe  for  them,  fo  they  were 
«  to  take  care  not  to  ftarve  the  court,  left  they  them- 
$  felves  fhould  be  ftarved  by  that  means  V 

Speaking 


*  Burst's  Hist.  o>vn  Times,  1.  54S- 
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Speaking  of  the  few  honeft  men  of  thofe  times,  he 
goes  on  thus.  *  Thefe  were  the  chief  men'  [Coventry, 
Birch,  Waller,  &c]  c  that  preferved  the  nation  from 

*  a  very  deceitful  and  pradtifing  court,  and  a  corrupt 

*  houfe  of  commons.  And  by  their  (kill  and  firmnefs 
6  they,  from  a  fmall  number,  who  began  the  oppofi- 

*  tion,  grew  at  laft  to  be  the  majority.' 

«  At  firfl:  this  trade  (of  bribing  the  members)  wa? 
e  fecretly  carried  on,  but  after  Clifford's  advancement; 
fi  to  the  treafury,  it  was  fo  openly  praclifed,  that  men$ 
f  names  and  prices  were  publickly  known.'  No  won- 
dw  the  king's  money  went.  Bribery  was  not  then 
reduced  to  a  fyflem  ;  fo  that  the  king  could  not  get  a 
majority  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  his  fchemes 
were  fo  frighcful,  that  he  could  not  bribe  high  enough, 
He  diffolved  the  penfioned  parliament,  and  never  got 
one  to  his  purpofe  after  a. 

The  judicious  author  of  a  tracl:  entituled,  Danger. 

OF  MERCENARY  PARLIAMENTS,  firft  printed,  A,  Dv 

J698,  b  afcribes  to  the  penfion- parliament  under 
pharles  II.  I  the  formidable  greatnefs  of  France ;  the 

*  prodigious  expences  of  the  late  feigned  and  col- 
Mufivewar;  (the  money  given  for  it   being  em- 

*  ployed  either  in  fubduing  the  fubjeds  at  home,  or 
6  opprefling  our  proteftant  neighbours  abroad)  the 
JS  flouriihing  ftate  of  the  French  navy  (timber,  mariners, 

*  cannon,  and  bullets  being  furnifhed  them  from  the 
6  Tower,  which  occafioned  Charles  lid's  boaft,  that  he 
?  had  made  his  brother  of  prance  a  feaman,  all  to 
I  pleafe  a  French  wh— -  ghterouville,  afterwards  duchefs 

*  of  Port/mouth )  the  attack  upon  the  charters  of  cities  j 

*  the 


a  Jtapin,  11.  701. 

}  St.  Tracts,  time  of  king  William,  11.  63  8. 
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*  the  death  of  fome  of  our  befl  patriots ;  the  encou- 
4  ragement  of  popery  ;  the  decay  of  trade  ;  the  growth 
4  of  arbitrary  power  ;  the  ill  effects  of  diihonourable 
4  leagues;  the  fhutting  up  of  the  exchequer  ;  the  pro- 
4  grefs  of  all  forts  of  debauchery ;  the  fervile  compliances 

*  at  court  of  a  rampant  hierarchy  ;  the  infolem  de- 
4  portment  of  the  inferior  clergy  both  in  the  univerfi- 
4  ties  and  elfewhere ;  the  flavifli  doctrine  of  paflive 
4  obedience  and  non-refutance ;  with  the  almoft  total 
4  extirpation  of  virtue  and  moral  honefty.' 

A  lift  of  the  penfioners  in  Charles  lid's  long  par- 
liament was  extant,  A.  D.  1695.  The  fum  of 
452,467  /.  was  given  in  bribes  in  lefs  than  3  years  ; 
and  others  were  hired  with  c  dinners  by  Cople/lon, 
4  IVijeman^  and  others,  who  kept  open  houfe  for  the 
4  purpofe,  when  each  worthy  member  found  under  his 
4  plate  fuch  a  parcel  of  guineas  as  it  was  thought  his 

*  day's  work  had  merited  V 

4  The  houfe  of  commons  was  then  divided  into  two 

*  parties,  that  of  the  court,  and  that  of  the  country. 
4  Of  the  court-party  fome  were  engaged  by  offices, 

*  nay  a  few  by  bribes  fecretly  given  them  ;  a  fcan- 

*  dalous  practice,  firft  begun  by  Clifford*.* 

It  was  found,  that  in  Charles  lid's  next  parlia- 
ment after  the  long  one,  nine  members  had  received, 
in  bribes,  3,400,  and  that  the  fum  of  12,000/.  had 
been  given  or  lent  to  others  c.  Eighteen  penfioners  in 
laft  parliament,  were  difcovered,  A.  D.  1679;  2  at 
icoo/.  a  year;  6  at  500/.  2  at  400/.  4  at  300/. 
4  at  200  /.  befides  9  others,  who  had  received  different 

fums 


a  Pref.  to  Collect.  Deb.  Parl.  1694-5.  St. 
Tracts,  time  of  king  William^  11.  475. 

k  Hume's  Hist.  Stuarts,  ii.  254.        4  Ibid.  303, 
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fums  of  the  villainous  king.  Thefe  were  not  only  to 
vote  with  the  court  themfelves,  but  to  ufe  all  their 
intereft.  This  was  mere  petty  larceny  compared  with 
the  wholefale  dealings  of  modern  times  a. 

It  was  refolved,  A.  D.  1675,  on  a  report  of  many 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  being  penfioned,  to 
oblige  all  members  to  take  an  oath  difclaiming  all 
receipts  of  money  from  the  court  fince  Jan.  ift, 
1672  b.  But  Rapin  does  not  know  whether  the  refo- 
lution  was  put  in  execution.  The  member  was  to 
declare  that  he  had  no  gift,  place,  penfion,  promife, 
&c.  nor  knew  of  any  other  member's  having  any,  but 
what  he  then  gave  in  figned  with  his  name. 

Great  oppofition  is  always  made  to  every  bill  for 
obliging  members  of  parliament  to  give  a  teft  of  their 
integrity  from  corruption.  Yet  we  think  there  is  no 
difpenfing  with  tefts  of  our  being  true  churchmen. 
Is  it  then  of  greater  confequence,  that  we  be  true  to 
the  comfortable  do&rine  of  eternal  reprobation,  than, 
that  we  be  true  to  our  country  ? 

Charles  lid's  firft  parliament  feemed  willing  to  grant 
him  whatever  he  pleafed  to  afk.  He  himfelf  owns  in 
his  fpeech,  A.  D.  1667,  that  <  never  king  was  fo 
*  much  beholden  to  parliaments,  as  he  had  been.* 
And  the  fequel  mewed  how  judicioufly  they  had  be- 
llowed their  kindnefs.  They  were  unwilling  to  confine 
him  (good  foul  !)  to  the  neceffity  of  calling  a  parlia- 
ment any  oftener  than  he  pleafed.  Accordingly  their 
flavifli  fpeaker,  Turner  *  fays  in  his  fpeech,  A.  D.  1677, 
c  We  found  the  triennial  bill  derogatory  to  the  effen- 
i  tial  privilege  of  the  crown,  of  calling,  holding,  and 
<  diffolving  parliaments.    We  found  it  imprafticable, 

'  and 


3  Rapin,  n.  707. 
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<  and  only  ufeful  to  teach  the  people  to  rebel,  &c/ 
The  commons  granted  that  worrhlefs  tyrant  fo  un^ 
tneafurably,  that  even  the  lords  were  alarmed.  They 
fupported  him  in  his  villainous  war  agamftr  Holland* 
our  natural  ally,  in  conjunction  with  France,  our  na- 
tural enemy.  The  church,  the  ever  faithful  coadjutor 
of  wicked  kings  and  minifters,  excited  them  to  perfe- 
cute  all  who  differed  from  them,  and  the  cruel  corpo- 
ration and  five  mile  acts  were  made  under  a  king  who 
had  as  much  religion  as  his  horfe.  The  oath  of 
paHive  obedience  and  non-refiftance  was  thrown  out 
by  three  votes  only.  The  long  parliament  has  been, 
and  will  be  to  all  ages,  infamous  for  the  notorious 
penfions  given  by  the  court  among  its  members. 
However  even  the  penfion-parliament  paffed  many  good; 
acts.  They  were  not  yet  hardened  in  fin,  as  parlia^ 
ments  have  been  fince. 

About  800,000  /.  were  paffed  over  by  parliament  un- 
accounted for,  A.  D.  1669.  Every  member's  price  was 
known,  fays  Burnet  a.  In  thofe  times  the  Commons 
gave  whatever  the  court  afked;  and  the  money-bills' 
Were  oppofed  by  the  lords  b. 

By  the  peace  of  Breda,  J.  D.  1667,  no  advantage 
was  gained  by  England,  fays  Rapin  c,  though  the  war 
coft  5  I  millions,  befides  the  (hips  loft  irr  battles  and  at 
Chatham,  Yet  the  king  had  promifed  never  to  make 
peace  till  the  objects  of  the  war  were  gained.  How- 
ever the  king  got  large  fums  of  money  into  his  hands, 
particularly  the*  1, 800,000  /.  and  the  duke  of  York 
got  great  advantages  as  high  admiral,  and  120,000/. 

a  prefent 


3  Hist,  own  Times,  i,  377. 
c  Rapin i  11.  645-. 
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a  prefer*  from  parliament.    The  villainous  parlia- 
ment fuffered  all  to  pafs  unqueftioned. 

James  II.  faid,  the  members  of  his  only  parliament, 
all  but  about  40,  were  men  after  his  own  heart.  The 
ele&ions  were  made  at  random,  any  how,  men  of  any 
fort  chofen,  and  in  the  moft  barefaced  manner.  Many 
in  thofe  days  were  terrified  by  James's  feverities,  into 
filence  and  compliance.  The  papifts,  who  were  many, 
liked  him,  and  his  meafures,  becaufe  he  was  for  ad- 
vancing them.  The  clergy  are  always  for  the  reign- 
ing prince,  unlefs  he  diredly  attacks  their  fpirituals,' 
or&eir  temporals.  And  there  was  money  given  to 
f  arry  elections. 

Seymour  fpoke  bravely  in  James  lid's  only  parlia- 
ment, againft  corruption  in  eledions.  «  'Many  doubt, 
«  faid  he,  whether  this  is  a  reprefentative  of  the  nation. 
«  —Little  equity  is  to  be  expe£ed  by  petitioners 

*  againft  undue  eleaions,  when  fo  many  in  the  houfe 
5  are  themfelves  too  guilty  to  judge  juftly  and  impar- 
f  tially.—If  the  nation  fees  that  no  juftice  is  to  be 
f  expeaed  from  you,  other  methods  may  be  found, 
«  by  which  you  may  come  to  fuffer  that  juftice,  which 

•  you  will  not  do  V  The  court  did  not  dare  to  cen- 
fure  him  for  his  freedom. 

Though  Richard  IL  and  many  others  of  our  word 
kings,  down  to  Charles  II.  dabbled  in  corruption,  it 
may  yet  be  faid,  that  the  art  of  governing  by  regularly 
and  fyftematically  bribing  the  houfe  of  commons  came 
in  a^  the  revolution.  It  was  firft  applied  for  buying 
off  the  jacobites,  and  has  been  going  on  ever  fince, 
till  the  fitting  down  of  the  prefent  immaculate  parlia- 
ment, (the  prefent  parliament  is  always  immaculate) 


a  itoWs'HisT.  own  Times,  n.  322. 
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and  has  of  late  times  been  applied  to  the  buying  off  of 
a  fet  of  troublefome  men,  who  would  otherwife  have 
oppofed  the  pious  defigns  of  the  court.  That  this  is 
the  truth,  is  demonftrable  from  the  court's  continuing 
the  practice  almoft  a  century ;  which  it  certainly 
would  not  do,  at  fuch  an  enormous  expence,  if  it  did 
not  find  its  account  in  the  proceeding. 

Votes  were  for  the  firft  time  after  the  revolution, 
bought  by  Sir  John  Trevor^  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  *  a  bold  and  dexterous  man,  fays  Burnet  % 
«  who  knew  the  moft  effectual  ways  of  recommending 

*  himfelf  to  every  government,  and  had  been  in  great 
«  favour  in  king  James's,  time.    Being  a  tory  in  prin- 

*  ciple,  he  undertook  to  manage  that  party,  provided 

*  he  was  furnifhed  with  fuch  fums  of  money  as  might 

*  purchafe  fome  votes/ 

This  mifchievous  invention  has  cruelly  reduced  the 
value  of  the  revolution  to  the  nation.  Some  of  the 
worft  evils  of  Sta^rr-government  were  the  following, 
viz,  i.  Governing  without  parliaments.  But  is  there 
any  difference  between  governing  without  parliament, 
and  governing  parliament  itfelf  by  money  ?  2.  Raid- 
ing fhip-money  and  other  taxes  without  confent  of 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  What  avails  the 
confent  of  a  fet  of  bribed  reprefentatives  indemnified 
of  the  general  burden  by  places  and  penfions  ?  3. 
Corrupting  judges.  Corrupting  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons is  worfe.  It  is  poifoning  the  fountain-head. 
4.  Puniming  arbitrarily,  and  according  to  no  written 
law.  But  may  not  parliaments  thoroughly  enflaved 
to  a  court,  be  expected  to  make  cruel  laws>  whenever 
the  court  happens  to  be  of  a  cruel  difpofition.  And 

what 
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what  difference  is  it  to  the  fubjecl:  whether  he  is 
cruelly  punifhed  by  Jeffieries's  abufe  of  the  laws,  or  by 
the  direct  injuftice  of  the  laws  themfelves,  except,  that 
the  latter  is  putting  him  into  a  more  unchangeably  bad 
fituation  than  the  former.  5.  Intimidating  the  mem- 
bers by  fines,  prifons,  &c.  The  evil  of  this  practice 
confifts  only  in  its  influencing  the  members  to  vote 
againft  their  country.  What  difference  does  it  make 
to  the  fubjeels,  whether  parliament  is  influenced  to 
their  prejudice  by  fear  or  by  hope  ?  When  the  Stuarts 
intimidated  the  members,  that  meafure  cojl  nothing  to 
the  nation.  But  we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  bribing 
them,  to  pay  for  the  very  rod,  which  is  to  beat  our- 
felves.  6.  Laying  afide  juries.  We  had  better  lay 
afide  juries,  than  lay  afide  the  whole  efficiency  of  par- 
liament. To  bribe  parliament  is  to  lay  afide  its  whole 
efficiency,  and  make  it  a  mere  limb  of  the  court*- 
Befides,  a  corrupt  parliament  may  be  expected  to  enadfc 
what  our  courtly  lawyers,  fome  of  them  of  no  mean 
rank*  are  often  preaching  up*  viz.  That  juries  are 
only  to  judge  of  the  fatt  \  the  eftablifhing  of  which 
doeirine  by  parliament,  would  produce  precifely  the 
fame  effect  as  abolifhing  juries  by  a  ftatute.  7.  Levy- 
ing war  againft  parliament.  A  corrupt  parliament  isr 
government  armed  againft  the  people.  8.  Seizing 
the  5  members.  A  corrupt  parliament  will  feize  and 
imprifon  ail  the  incorrupt  members,  if  they  find  it  will 
anfwer  their  gracious  ends.  And  a  member  had  bet- 
ter be  imprifoned  by  a  ruffian  tyrant,  than  perfuaded  by 
a  fawning  minifter  to  damn  himfelf  and  ruin  his  coun- 
try. 9.  Difpenfing  with  the  laws,  and  making  laws 
without  confent  of  either  lords  or  commons,  that  i% 
giving  out  proclamations  with  the  force  of  laws.  But 
laws  made,  or  laws  repealed,  by  a  fet  of  profligate 
Vol.  L  D  d  court- 
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court-tools  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  are  as  far  from  the 
fenfe  of  the  independent  people,  as  the  Stuart's  procla- 
mations, or  difpenfations.  In  fact,  a  corrupt  court 
againft  an  honejl  parliament  and  a  brave  people  is  no- 
thing near  fo  formidable  as  a  corrupt  court  and  parlia- 
ment againft  a  helplefs  people.  The  former  cafe 
admits  of  a  conjiituticncrl  remedy;  the  latter  leads  to 
violence  and  conteft  between  government  and  people, 
30.  But  the  Stuarts  fhut  the  exchequer.  True.  And 
our  bribing  minifters  have,  by  doling  about  the  money 
which  fhould  have  paid  the  national  debt,  brought 
public  credit  to  the  very  precipice  of  bankruptcy, 
ii.  The  Stuarts  intended  to  eftablifli  abfolute  power 
in  the  prince.  They  did  fo.  And  our  bribing  courts 
intend  to  eftablifli  abfolute  power  in  a  junto  of  gran- 
dees, who  rule  elections,  and  direct  the  members 
when  to  fay  Aye,  and  when  No.  12.  The  Stuarts 
intended  to  re-eftablifh  popery  ;  while  our  corruptors 
mean  only  atheifm.  Here  I  own  a  difference;  popery 
being  the  worn:  thing  in  the  univerfe,  hell  only  ex- 
cepted1. So  that  upon  the  whole,  I  know  of  fcarce 
any  evil  we  have  efcaped  by  the  revolution,  popery 
excepted,  that  is  not  in  a  fair  way  of  being  brought 
back  upon  us  by  corruption.  The  Stuarts  were  butch- 
ers. They  attacked  the  good  lady  Britannia  with 
flaughtering  knives.  Our  gen  feeler  corruptors  have 
endeavoured  her  deftru&ion  by  poifon  held  out  to 
her  in  a  golden  cup  ;  or,  as  a  humorous  writer  (I 
have  forgot  who)  ftates  it,  between  two  thieves-, 
whig  and  tcry,  the  nation  is  crucified. 

Suppofe,  in  two  fuits  of  law,  my  firft  antagonift 
obliges  the  judge,  by  threatening  his  life,  to  give 
fentence  againft  me,  and  my  fecond  bribes  him. 
Am  I  not  equally  injured  in  both  cafes  ?  The 

Stuarts 
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Stuarts  meant  a  tyranny  by  one ;  the  iValpolians  art 
ariftocracy.    Which  is  worn1;  for  England? 

The  corruption  introduced  in  king  Williams  time, 
en  pretence  of  buying  off  the  jacobites  (doing  a  certain 
evil,  that  an  uncertain  good  might,  come,  'overthrow- 
ing the  hjiriue  of  the  people — to  fave  the  nation)  was 
fo  openly  fcandalous,  that  honefr.  Burnet  remonftrated 
to  the  king  upon  it,  with  almoft  as  much  feverity  as 
the  old  prophet  ufed  in  reproving  king  David  for  mur- 
der and  adultery.  And  good  reafon  he  had  for  ufing 
feverity.  A  Dutchman  comes  over  to  Britain  on  pre- 
tence of  delivering  us  from  flavery  ;  and  makes  it  one 
of  his  firft  works  to  plunge  us  into  the  very  vice  which 
has  enflaved  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  that  have 
ever  loft  their  liberties.  When  the  parliament  pafled 
a  bill  for  incapacitating  certain  perfons,  who  might 
be  fuppofed  obvious  to  court  influence,  from  fitting 
in  parliament,  our  glorious  deliverer  refufed  the 
royal  affent,  which  occafioned  fome  fevere  refolu- 
tions  againft  the  advifers  of  that  refufal,  and  a  motion 
for  a  remonftrance  to  the  king  upon  it.    c  When 

*  an  enquiry  was  afterwards  fet  on  foot,  into  the 
«  venality  of  parliament,   fuch  a  fcene  of  iniquity 

*  was  opened,  as  made  the  penfion-parliament  of 
k  Charles  II.  feem  innocent,  and  the  court  was  then 

*  thought  to  have  arrived  at  the  ne  -plus  ultra  of  corrupr 

*  tion  V  If  king  William  had  been  as  difinterefted  as  he 
ought,  and  as  he  pretended,  he  would  not  have  clo- 
fetted  members,  nor  promoted  bribery.  No  man  will 
dare  damnation  for  the  fake  of  doing  good  to  others^ 
iinlefs  he  thinks  to  get,  or  keep,  fome  advantage  to 

D  d  2  himfelf. 
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himfelf.  May  my  foul  ftand  upon  a  more  fecure  foun- 
dation at  the  day  of  reckoning,  than  thofe  of  the  beft 
kings. 

Let  the  reader  judge  of  this  matter  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  writer  of  thofe  times  a. 

*  200, oco/.  a  year  beftowed  upon  the  parliament 
«  has  already  drawn  out  of  the  fubjects  pockets  more 

*  millions  than  all  our  kings  fince  the  conqueft  have 
4  had  from  the  nation.' — c  The  king  has  about  fix 

*  fcore  members,  whom  I  can  reckon,  who  are  in 
4  places,  and  are  thereby  fo  entirely  at  his  devotion, 
4  that  though  they  have  mortal  feuds,  when  out  of 
4  the  houfe,  though  they  are  violently  of  oppofite  par- 
4  ties  in  their  notions  of  government,  yet  they  vote 
4  as  lumpingly  as  the  lawn  fleeves,  and  never  divide 
4  when  the  intereft  of  the  family,  as  they  call  it,  is 
4  concerned,  that  is  to  fay,  when  any  court-project 

*  is  on  foot.    The  houfe  is  fo  officered,  that  by  thofe 

*  who  have  places  and  penfions,  together  with  their 

*  fons,  brothers,  and  kinfmen,  and  thofe,  who  are 
4  fed  with  the  hopes  of  preferment,  and  the  too  great 
4  influence,  thefe  have  upon  fome  honeft  miftaken 

*  country-gentlemen,  (I  call  them  miftaken,  who 

*  can  be  perfuaded  that  an  honeft  bill  can  at  any  time 
4  be  out  of  feafon)  the  king  can  baffie  any  bill,  quafh 

*  all  grievances,  ftifle  accounts,  and  ratify  the  articles 

*  of  Limerick.9  4  I  would  truft  an  elected  king  a 

4  great  way,  if  I  faw  he  underftood  election  to  be  his 
4  title  ;  if  our  generofity  would  engage  him  to  refor- 
4  mation.    But  when  I  fee,  he  knows  neither  his  own 

*  nor 


a  A  Jhort  fate  of  our  condition  luith  relation  to  the  pre/ent 
parliament,  printed,  A.  D.  1693.  St.  Tracts,  time  of 
King  William,  II.  369. 
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«  nor  our  intereft,  that  he  hates  and  nicknames  as 
4  commonwealths-men,  thofe  whofe  principles  made 
<  them  the  authors  of  his  greatnefs,  and  thofe  that 
\  would  have  him  do  the  bufinefs,  for  which  he  came, 
«  for  which  both  he  and  we  faid  he  came ;  when  I  fee 

*  him  fometimes  foliciting  in  perfon  in  the  houfe  of 
c  lords,  and  fometimes  by  lord  Portland,  befides  what 
«  he  does  by  his  under-officers  ;  when  I  hear,  he  fends 
1  commands  to  fome  lords,  and  bribes  to  others,  and 
«  turns  out  of  his  place  the  gallant  lord  Bellamount, 
«  merely  for  giving  his  vote  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
«  according  to  his  confcience,  thereby  intending  to 
«  terrify  others ;  when  I  find  the  money,  which  the 
«  nation  gives  to  defend  our  liberties  from  foreigners, 

*  is  like  to  undermine  them  at  home;  in  a  word, 
\  when  I  fee  neither  one  houfe  nor  the  other  can  with- 
e  fland  the  power  of  gold  ;  I  fay,  when  I  perceive  all 
;  this,  I  think  it  is  time  to  look  about  us  V — c  I 
:  thought  we  had  called  him  over  to  call  minifters  to 
1  an  account,  and  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  abufe 

us  hereafter  unpunifhed.     If  any  fpirit  of  liberty 
;  remains,  if  we  are  not  deftined  to  deftru&ion,  fure 
the  nation  will  take  fome  way  to  let  the  king  and 
both  houfes  know,  that  they  expect,  they  mould 
;  not  only  provide  for  a  campaign  in  Flanders,  but  for 
our  fecurity  even  againft  our  own  victories,  and 
fuch  laws  as  may  make  it  worth  while  to  defend  our 
country  ;  I  fay,  worth  while  to  defend  it  -s  for  if  we 
are  to  be  Haves,  it  is  no  matter  to  whom  we  are  fo. 
— Since  members  are  retained  by  him  with  fuch 
overgrown  fees  (fuch  places  and  preferments)  to  be 
council  on  his  fide  ;  how  can  the  people  hope  they 
D  d  3  <  will 


a  St.  Tracts,  time  of  king  William,  11.  369,  370. 
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r  will  Be  juft  in  their  arbitration  ?— If  men  are  to 

<  make  fortunes  by  being  of  our  fenate-houfe,  we  had 
f  better  ourfelves  pay  the  difourfements  of  thofe  we 
c  fend— each  particular  county  would  find  their  ac- 

<  count  in  it,  whilft  they  would  preferve  their  mem- 

<  bers  from  the  temptation  of  being  hired  out  of  their 
'  inteieft,  and  confequently  would  get  good  laws  for 

<  what  they  give.— If  this  [bribing  of  members]  con- 
c  tinUes5  God  have  mercy  upon  poor  England,  for 

<  hitherto  we  have  been,  and  are  like  ftill,  for  ought 

*  I  fee,  to  be  paid,  for  all  oar  expence  of  bload  and 

*  treaf'ure,  with  the  fmoke,  wnich  Boccalini  mentions 

<  in  his  advices  from  Parnaffus,  whereby  the  enemies 
<•  of  the  government  have  but  too  great  advantage  given 
<•  them  to  ridicule  us  for  our  foolifli  credulity.' 

Thus  far  this  blunt  honeft  writer.    And  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  the  conftitution  has  long  been  only  nomi- 
nally government  by  king,  lords,  and  commons,  but 
really  a  tyranny  of  ambitious  and  avaritious  mintfter5% 
who  have,  in  fucceffion,  enflaved  and  blinded  their 
royal  mailers,  wafted  the  public  money,  plunged  the 
nation  into  inextricable  debts  and  difficulties,  multi- 
plied places  and  penfions,  kept  up  large  and  expenfiye 
armies  in  time  of  peace,  accumulated  excifes,  mifap- 
plied  taxes,  irritated  our  colonies,  injured  commerce, 
endangered  public  credit,  debauched  the  virtue  of  the 
people*  eftabliihed  corruption,  as  a  necefTary  engine 
of  government,    over-ruled   eleaions,   defeated  the 
very  end  of  choofing  reprefentatives,  by  debauching 
the  houfe  of  commons,  the  people's  only  Palladium 
acrainft  regal  and  minifterial  tyranny,  into  a  mere  out- 
work of  the  court,  by  which  means  the  fenfe  of  the 
Ration  has  been,  in  innumerable  inftances,  trampM 
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jupon  by  the  pretended  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
whofe  duty  is,  to  follow  it  implicitly. 

Thefe  are  the  triumphs  of  the  whigs,  our  pretended 
■deliverers  from  the  Stuarts  of  tyrannical  memory,  and 
from  popery,  and  flavery. 

Nothing  was  done  at  the  revolution  ({ays  the  au- 
thor of  Dissert,  on  Parties  a)  to  prevent  parlia- 
mentary corruption.  c*Pleafed  that  the  open  attacks 
4  on  our  conftitution  were  defeated  and  prevented, 
•4  men  entertained  no  thought  of  the  fecret  attacks  that 

*  might  be  carried  on  againft  the  independency  of  par- 
€  liaments,  as  if  our  dangers  could  be  but  of  one 
■4  kind,  and  could  arife  but  fromixi  family.  Soon  after 
4  the  revolution,  indeed,  men  of  all  fides  and  of  all 

*  denominations  (for  it  was  not  a  party- mute  9  though 
4  there  were  who  endeaveured  to  make  it  fuch) 
■4  began  to  perceive,  not  only  that  nothing  effectual 
4  had  been  done  to  hinder  the  undue  influence  of  the 
4  crown  in  elections,  and  an  over  ballance  of  the  crea- 

*  tures  of  the  court  in  parliament,  but  that  the  means 
4  of  exercifing  fuch  an  influence  at  the  will  of  the 
4  crown,  were  unawares  and  infenfibly  increafed  and 
4  every  day  increafing.  In  a  word,  they  began  to  fee 
4  that  the  foundations  were  laid  of  giving  as  great 
4  power  to  the  crown  indirectly,  as  the  prerogative, 
4  they  had  formerly  dreaded  fo  much,  could  give  direct- 
4  ly,  and  of  eftablifhing  univerfal  corruption.  The  firfr, 
4  hath  happened,  and  we  pray  that  the  lafl  never  may.' 

King  William's  convention-parliament  fhewed  an 
unpardonable  negligence  in  taking  no  fecurity  againn: 
kingly  encroachments,  nor  againft  parliamentary  cor^ 
£uption,  nor  for  certain  and  annual  redrefs  of  grie~ 
D  d  4  vances. 


3  P.  ?2P. 
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yances,  nor  for  annual  parliaments.  They  compli- 
mented him  immediately  (before  they  had  any  fecurity 
that  he  would  not  abufe  fo  enormous  a  truft,  and  with 
the  greateft  probability  that  the  example  would  have 
bad  effects)  with  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act,  thereby  laying  at  the  feet  of  one  individual  the 
liberty  of  millions  ;  which  was  never  done  in  the 
much  more  dangerous  times  of  queen  Elizabeth,  nor 
in  Monmouth's  rebellion  by  the  tyrant  James  II. 
They  declared  the  Irijh  rebels,  for  adhering  to  king 
James,  when  they  were  liable  to  be  hanged,  if  they 
had  renfted  him,  and  before  the  revolution  was  known 
jn  Ireland,  They  humoured  the  Dutch  demands,  in 
complaifance  to  their  new  Dutch  king,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  England.  They  entered  blindfold,  and  rufhed 
on  to  a  length  beyond  all  reafon  and  prudence,  into 
Williams  views  of  humbling  France  by  land-war,  and 
firft  entangled  us  in  thofe  continental  connexions, 
which  have  almofl  ruined  us.  Then  parliament  fet- 
tled the  king's  revenue  for  life.  Was  that  a£ting  like 
wife  men,  who  ought  at  leaft  to  have  read  their  Bible, 
which  would  have  told  them,  that  there  is  no  truft  to 
be  put  in  kings,  &c. 

Then  came  the  bleffed  contrivance  of  borrowing, 
and  fpending  the  principal,  to  the  amount  of  4  and  5 
millions  in  one  year,  in  continental  wars,  and  loading 
the  trade  of  the  nation  to  pay  the  intereft.  Which 
admirable  art  we  have  fince  improved  to  fuch  an 
height,  as  to  raife  the  national  debt  to  the  frightful 
fum  of  140  millions,  by  which  our  trade  has  been 
leaded  with  a  burden  of  5,600,000/.  per  ann. 

According  to  Davenant,  there   were  granted  to 
Yv^William  by  parliament,  chiefly  for  his  continental 
2  wars. 
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wars,  in  the  years  1689*  90,  and  fo  on  to  1698,  no 
lefs  than  48,000,000  /. 

Parliament  overlooked  in  king  William  what  they 
feverely  refented  in  his  predeceffor,  the  difpenfing 
with  the  laws.  King  William^  of  his  own  authority, 
granted  the  Irijh  rebels  conditions,  which  the  laws 

o 

refufed  them. 

There  was  undoubtedly  at  the  restoration,  as  well 
as  at  the  revolution,  a  ftrong  difpofition  both  in  parli- 
ament and  people  to  humour  the  court.    The  nation 
was  at  thefe  two  periods  juft  efcaped  from  a  tempef- 
tuous  fea  of  inteftine  commotions,  and  getting  into 
a  calm  harbour,  was  fo  overjoyed  as  to  become  almoft 
wholly  thoughtlefs  of  its  danger  in  trufting  kings  and 
courts  in  fo  unlimited  a  manner.    But  a  great  part 
of  thefe  parliamentary  conceffions  were  the  undoubted 
effed  of  direa  grofs  bribery.    It  was  thought,  that 
the  beft  part  of  170,000/.  was  given  among  the 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  by  the  Eajl 
India  'company,    A.  D.  1695,   to  obtain  a  renewal 
of  their  exclufive  charter,  inftead  of  opening  the  trade, 
which  was  much  talked  of  at  that  time  \  Twelve 
lords  and  twenty-four  commoners  were  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  fearch  into  thofe  fcenes  of  cor- 
ruption. 

«  Whenever  (fays  Legion  b)  a  houfe  of  commons 
9  fliall  part  with,  expofe,  neglect,  or  fuffer  to  be 
*  infringed,  the  liberties,  rights,  and  peace  of  the  peo- 
9  pie  they  reprefent'  [and  furely  this  they  do,  when 
they  {hew  themfelves  the  abfolute  Haves  of  the  court 
by  feconding  the  views  of  the  miniftry,  right  or 

wrong] 


a  Bum.  Hist,  own  Times,  hi.  199. 
>  Sqmers\  Tracts,  ill.  124.. 
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wrong]  c  they  betray  their  truft,  they  violate  the  ge- 
«  neral  reafon  of  their  being  chofen ;  their  reprefent- 
«  ing  power  and  being  ceafes  of  courfe,  and  they 

*  become,  from  that  time  forward,  an  unlawful  aflem- 

*  bly,  and  may  and  ought  to  be  depofed  and  difmifled 
«  by  the  fame  laws  of  nature  and  right,  by  which 
«  oppreffed  fubje&s  may,  and  in  all  ages  have  depofed 
«  tyrannical  princes. — It  cannot  be  juft,  that  what 

*  our  kings  have  no  right  to  take  away,  our  reprefen- 
«  tatives  may  give  without  law,  or  that  the  people 
c  fhould  be  obliged  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  500 

*  ufurpers,  more  than  of  one,  fmce  no  number  nor 
«  quality  of  perfons  can  make  that  lawful  which  in 
«  its  own  nature  is  not  fo.'  They  afterwards  com- 
plain, that  the  town  of  Maldjione  was  deprived  for 
two  feffions  of  its  privilege  of  fending  two  mem- 
bers. That  at  the  elections  for  Weftbury  and  Sudbury, 
the  commons  had  given  the  feat  to  the  candidate, 
who  had  16  votes  againft  22.  They  complain  of 
freeholders  deprived  of  their  right  to  choofe  members  ; 
of  partiality  with  refpeft  to  defaulters,  punifhing 
fome  and  letting  others  efcape ;  of  refuming  kino- 
William's  grants,  while  they  allowed  thofe  of  former 
kings,  though  much  more  infamous;  of  attempts  to 
extend  the  prerogative  only  for  the  fake  of  embroil- 
ing the  royal  family  with  the  peers.  The  commons 
were  at  that  time  difaffeaed,  and  the  peers  feem  to 
have  been  of  a  better  way  of  thinking  $  which  is  very 
extraordinary. 

Sad  fcenes  cf  corruption  were  found,  A.  D.  1694. 
Several  contractors  for  cloathing  the  army  were  exa- 
mined.   Refufing  to  fatisfy  the  commons,  they  were 
committed  to  the  Tower.    A  bill  was  ordered  in  for 
3  punifhjng 
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punifliing  thofe,  who  fhould  refufe  to  anfwer  ques- 
tions afked  by  the  houfe  a. 

Mr.  Cornijh  was  expelled  the  houfe  of  commons, 
A.  D.  1698,  for  aaing  as  a  commiffioner  of  duties 
upon  vellum,  paper,  parchment,  &c.  while  a  mem- 
ber, contrary  to  5  and  6  William  III.  b 

From  difcoveries  made,  A.  D.  1695,  it  was  fuf- 
pefted,  that  an  univerfal  corruption  had  overfpread 
the  nation,  court,  camp,  city,  and  parliament.  There 
was  a  deficiency  of  294,79s  t*  in  the  EaJ*  India  com^ 
pany's  ftock,  and  fome  of  the  members  were  fufpe&ed 
of  dabbling  c.    To  wipe  off  fufpicion,  a  committee 
of  the  commons  was  appointed  to  infpeft  the  com- 
pany's  books,  and  thofe  of  the  chamberlain  of  Lon- 
don.   It  appears  that  feveral  members  were  bribed, 
that  the  company  might  obtain  a  new  charter.  There 
were  likewife  corrupt  practices  among  them  for  pro- 
curing the  orphan's  bill  d.    A  refolution  of  the  com- 
mons charged  their  fpeaker,  Trevor,  with  corruption 
for  receiving  IOOO  guineas  from  the  city  of  London, 
after  pafling  the  orphan's  bill  e.    He  fends  the  mace  to 
the  houfe,  and  quits  his  poft.    Foley  is  chofen  fpeaker 
in  his  room.   Refolutions  followed  againft  feveral  mem- 
bers, and  a  bill  for  obliging  Sir  Tbo.  Cooke  to  give  an 
account  of  monies,   which  had  pafled  through  his 
hands.    The  bill  was  rejeaed  by  the  lords,  and  Cooke 
fuffered  to  efcape,  on  promife,  that  he  would  make 
difcoveries.    He  brings  in  a  long  and  black  lift  of 
thofe  who  had  fingered  the  money,  perfons  of  noble 

rank, 

?  Deb.  Com.  ji-  448. 

b  Bohuns  Right  of  Elect.  265. 

c  Deb.  Com.  ii.  451.  d  IbId-  454* 
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rank,  and  higher  than  noble ;  which,  it  was  pre- 
tended, was  only  in  confequence  of  antient  cuftom  at 
the  renewing  of  charters.  Sir  Jofiah  Child  depofed, 
that  the  Ecjl  India  company  had  propofed  to  offer 
the  king  50,000/.  but  that  Mr.  Tyjfen  had  told  them, 
from  lord  Portland,  the  king  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  a.  A  member  (anonymous)  faid,  The 
houfe  ought  to  provide  laws,  for  the  future,  to  pre- 
vent the  merr.bers  taking  money.  There  were  fevere 
refteaions  on  the  duke  of  Leeds  b.  It  was  propofed 
to  addrefs  the  king  to  remove  him,  or  that  the  houfe 
fhould  impeach  him.  c  Such  actions  as  thefe'  (a 
member  faid)  '  are  a  blemifti,  if  not  a  fcandalto  the 
c  revolution  itfelf.'  Another  member  afked,  «  By 
4  what  law  it  was  a  crime  to  take  money  at  court  ?' 
It  was  anfwered,  <  If  there  was  no  fuch  law,  it  was 

*  time  there  fhould  be  one  c.'  And  it  might  have 
been  added,  That  it  is  an  article  of  the  oath  taken 
by  all  privy  councellors,  that  they  will  avoid  corrup- 
tion d.  «  Juftice  is  not  to  be  fold,'  faid  another  mem- 
ber, '  by  common  law.'  [We  fiiould  think  that 
very  uncommon  law  in  our  times,  by  which  a  man 
obtained  juftice  gratis^  and  our  minifters  publicly  de- 
clare, they  think  it  necefTary,  that  the  court  have 
influence  in  parliament.  Is  not  that  felling  juftice?] 
Another  member  faid,   6  There  are  parliaments  to 

*  punifh  fuch  crimes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  there  will 
4  always  be.'  [Little  did  that  honeft  gentleman  think 
the  time  would  come,  when  upwards  of  200  noto- 
rious placemen  and  penfioners  would  fit  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's chapel  without  a  blufh  on  their  faces.]   *  Re- 

c  fo!veda 
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c  folved,  That*  Thomas  duke  of  Leeds,  prefident  of 
«  his  majefty's  moft  honourable  privy  council'  [a  moft 
honourable  prefident  !J  4  be  impeached  of  high  crimes 
«  and  mifdemeanours  a.'  The  duke  of  Leeds  went  to 
the  houfe  of  commons,  made  a  very  weak  fpeech, 
denied  his  receiving  any  money  ;  but  it  appeared 
afterwards,  that  this  was  a  mere  equivocation.  The 
impeachment,  however,  was  fent  up  to  the  lords. 
They  acquaint  the  commons,  That  they  had  paffed  a 
bill  for  imprifoning  Sir  Tbo.  Cooke  and  others.  The 
commons  refolved,  8  That  to  offer  money,  or  other 

*  advantage,  to  a  member,  for  promoting  any  matter 

*  whatfoever  depending  in  parliament,  is  a  high  crime 
«  and  mifdemeanour,  tending  to  the  fubverfion  of  the 
«  Englijb  conftitution  V  [There  ought,  therefore, 
fince  that  time,  to  reconcile  principles  with  practice, 
to  have  been  a  refolution  of  the  commons,  That  for 
a  minifter  to  offer,  and  actually  to  give  money,  and 
places  to  200  members,  for  promoting  his  fchemes, 
and  to  keep  him  in  his  place,  is  a  low  crime  and  mif- 
demeanour, not  tending  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  Eng~ 
UJh  conftitution.]  The  commons  were  going  on  to 
impeach  others  ;  but  were  interrupted  by  Black  Rod's 
calling  them  to  attend  the  king,  who  was  come  to 
put  an  end  to  the  feffions  c.  [Which  {hews  a  king 
to  be  a  very  convenient  implement  for  the  minifter's 
purpofes.]  There  were  feveral  other  very  reafonable 
bills  before  the  houfe,  which  could  not  be  carried 
through.  And  the  king's  concluding  the  feffions, 
while  they  were  fearching  into  the  above  horrible 
fcene  of  corruption,  looks  very  indifferent  on  the 

part 
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part  of  our  glorious  deliverer.  He  pretended,  the 
feafon  of  the  year  required  his  going  abroad.  That 
parliament  never  met  again ;  being  diflblved  fooa 
after  a. 

Reflexions  being  made  againft  the  miniftry  by  the 
tories,  A.  D.  1690,  a  commiffion  was  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  laying  out  of  the  public  money.  A 
certain  number  of  the  commons  (the  lords  declining) 
were  chofen  by  ballot,  with  authority  to  fend  for 
perfons,  papers,  and  records,  and  to  examine  upon 
oath  b.  This  might  be  of  iervice  in  thofe  times.  But 
in  an  age,  when  the  majority  of  the  commons  are 
corrupt,  the  majority  of  every  committee  muft  be  the 
fame,  if  the  doctrine  of  chances  may  be  depended 
upon. 

At  the  fame  time  that  France  was  bribing  Charles  II. 's 
parliament,  money  for  the  fame  purpofe  came  over 
from  Spain  and  the  Emperor  to  gain  the  members  to 
their  party  c. 

Prodigious  quantities  of  French  gold  were  brought 
over  A.  D.  1701,  fuppofed  for  bribing  parliament.  A 
ftrong  party  for  France  in  parliament  d. 

It  was  refolved,  A.  D.  1707,  that  it  appears  to  the? 
houfe  that  of  29,395  Eng.'ijhmen,  who  mould  have 
been  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  there  were  but  8,660. 
The  queen  was  addrefled  to  know  why  e.  She  anfwers, 
that  there  could  no  more  be  fent.  But  I  think  it  does 
not  appear  very  clear  why  they  were  not.  Therefore 

it 
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k  was  moved  to  cenfure  the  neglect  of  not  fending 
troops  in  time.  But  the  cenfure  was  by  the  court- 
party  over-ruled,  and  turned  into  an  addrefs  of  thanks 
for  the  queen's  care  of  the  affairs  of  Spain. 

A  formidable  effect  of  minifterial  power  in  parlia- 
ment was  feen  in  the  fatal  peace  of  Utrecht ;  of  which 
queen  Anne's  minifters,  in  the  following  fpeech,  A.  D. 
1 7 13,  celebrate  the  praifes,  and  herald  forth  their 
triumphs  over  their  country. — >4  I  hope  at  the  next 
4  meeting  the  affair  of  commerce  will  be  fo  well  under- 
4  flood  that  the  advantageous  conditions  I  have  ob- 
«  tained  from  France^  will  be  made  effectual  for  the 
4  benefit  of  our  trade.  I  cannot  part  with  fo  good 
4  and  fo  loyal  an  houfe  of  commons,  without  ex- 
c  prefling  how  fenfible  I  am  of  the  affection,  zeal  and 
4  duty,  with  which  you  have  behaved  yourfelves  j  and 
4  I  think  myfelf  therefore  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
4  thofe  remarkable  fervices  you  have  performed.  At 
4  your  firft  meeting  you  found  a  method,  without  farther 
4  charge  to  my  people,  to  eafe  them  of  the  heavy  load 
6  of  more  than  nine  millions;  and  the  way  of  doin* 
c  it  may  bring  great  advantage  to  the  nation.  In  this 
4  feffion  you  have  enabled  me  to  be  juft  in  paying  the 
4  debts  due  to  my  fervants.  And  as  you  furnifhed 
4  Supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war,  fo  you  have 
4  ftrengthened  my  hands  in  obtaining  a  peace.  Thus 
4  you  have  (hewed  yourfelves  the  true  reprefentatives  of 
4  my  loyal  commons,  by  the  juft  regard  you  have  paid 
4  to  the  good  of  your  country  and  my  honour  :  thefe 
4  proceedings  will,  I  doubt  not,  preferve  the  memory 
4  of  this  parliament  to  pofterity.  My  lords  and  gentle  - 
4  men,  At  my  coming  to  the  crown,  I  found  a  war 
4  prepared  for  me.  God  has  blefTed  my  arms  with 
4  many  victories,  and  at  laft  has  enabled'  me  to  make 

4  them 
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*  them  ufeful  by  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace.  I 
«  heartily  thank  you  for  the  afliftance  you  have  given 
«  me  therein,  and  I  promife  myfelf,  that,  with  )*>ur 
«  concurrence,  it  will  be  lading.  To  this  end,  I 
«  recommend  it  to  you  all  to  make  my  fubjeas  truly 
«  fenfible  what  they  gain  by  the  peace,  and  that  you 
«  will  endeavour  to  difiipate  thofe  groundlefs  jealoufies 

*  which  have  been  fo  induftrioufly  fomented  amongft  us, 

<  that  our  unhappy  divifions  may  not  weaken,  and,  in 
«  fome  fort,  endanger  the  advantages  I  have  obtained 
«  for  my  kingdoms.  There  are  fome  (very  few,  I 
«  hope)  who  will  never  be  fatisned  with  any  govern- 
«  ment;  it  is  neceiTary,  therefore,  that  you  mew  your 
Move  to  your  country,  by  exerting  yourfelves  to 
«  obviate  the  malice  of  the  ill-minded,  and  to  un- 
«  deceive  the  deluded.    Nothing  can  eftablifti  peace  at 

*  home,  nothing  can  recover  the  diforders  that  have 
«  happened  during  fo  long  a  war,  but  a  fleady  adhering 
«  to  the  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate.  Such  as  are 
«  true  to  thefe  principles,  are  only  to  be  relied  on ; 

<  and,  as  they  have  the  beft  title  to  my  favour,  fo  you 
«  may  depend  upon  my  having  no  intereft  nor  aim,  but 
«  your  advantage,  and  the  fecuring  of  our  religion  and 
«  liberty.  I  hope,  for  the  quiet  of  thefe  nations,  and 
«  the  univerfal  good,  that  I  mail  next  winter  meet  my 

<  parliament  refolved  to  aa  upon  the  fame  principles, 
«  with  the  fame  prudence,  and  with  fuch  vigour,  as 
«  may  enable  me  to  fupport  the  liberties  of  Eurofi 
*  abroad,  and  reduce  the  fpirit  of  faaion  at  home. 

It  was  propofed,  to  take  the  fpeech  into  con- 
futation. Immediately  the  cry  was  given  for  an 
addrefs  of  thanks,  and  no  examination.  They  ac- 
cordingly acknowledge  her  great  condefcenfion  in  let- 
ting them  know  their  own  affair,  which  they  had  an 
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abfolute  right  to  know,  and  to  determine  as  they  pleafed, 
as  being  the  reprefentatives  of  the  great  body,  the 
people,  the  principal  objea.    They  '  want  words  to 
r«  exprefs  the  fatisfa&ion  with  which  they  have  received 

•  all  that  her  majefty  was  pleafed  to  impart.'  <  Entire 
confidence  in  her.''  She  anfwers,  that  they  (hall  «  find 

*  the  good  effeds  of  their  confidence' — In  the  bleffed 
peace  of  Utrecht a. 

The  bill  for  the  French  trade  was  propofed,  A.  D. 
1  j to  be  engrofTed.  The  debates  held  from  3  till  near 
II.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  faid,  '  he  never  would  be  led  by 
c  any  minifter  V  Even  fome  of  the  placemen  were 
againft  the  bill.  It  was  carried  againft  its  being  engroffed, 
194  againft  185.  A  frightful  number  of  enemies  to 
Britain  and  friends  to  France,  fitting  in  the  afiembly 
of  Britijh  legiflators; 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Dunkirk  was  not  to  be 
demolilhed  till  an  equivalent  for  it  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.    What  that  was  to  be,  the  court 
never  explained.     Cape  Breton  was  left  to  France* 
with  liberty  of  drying  their  fifh  on  Newfoundland,  All 
French  goods  were  to  come  into  England 'upon  the  fame 
conditions  as  thofe  of  other  countries,  though  they 
will  hardly  take  any  of  ours  in  exchange,  and  though 
our  Portuguefe  trade  (one  of  the  moft  advantageous  we 
then  had)  and  our  filk,  our  linnen,  and  paper-manu- 
factures  muft  have  been  ruined  by  admitting  the 
French,  and  though  it  was  found  in  former  times, 
that  our  trade  with  France  was  a  million  a  year  lofs  to 
us.    All  trading  people  were  alarmed.    Yet  a  bill  for 
making  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France  effectual 
was  within  9  votes  of  being  eftabliihed  by  mini- 
Vol.  I.  E  e  fterial 
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flcrial  influence.  This  whole  affair  was  Carried  on 
in  the  moft  barefaced  manner ;  nothing  attempted  to 
fl&ew  the  advantage  of  a  commerce  with  France,  though 
fb  much  to  demonftrate,  that  it  would  prove  ruinous 
to  the  nation  a.  Yet  we  have  people  among  us,  who 
cry,  There  is  no  fear  that  a  parliament  will  purfue  an 
intereft  contrary  to  that  of  the  nation. 

In  the  commons'  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  queen 
for  that  hopeful  treaty,  are  the  following.  c  Your 
c  majefly's  extenftve  care  hath  not  only  provided  for 

*  the  fecurity,  but  for  the  honour  of  your  kingdoms. — 

*  The  good  foundation  your  majefty  has  laid  for  the 

*  intereft  of  your  people  in  trade,  by  what  you  have 

*  done  in  the  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  with. 

*  France,  gives  us  hopes  of  feeing  it  yet  farther  im- 
«  proved  to  the  advantage  of  your  kingdoms.'  They  go 
on  requefting  that  the  treaty  of  commerce  may  be  com- 
pleated,  &c  \    The  queen  thanks  them  for  the  addrefs* 

*  which  fo  fully  expreffes  their  approbation  of  the  trea- 
ties of  peace  and  commerce  with  France,  It  was  with 

*  no  fmall  difficulty  that  fo  great  advantages  in  trade, 
<  were  obtained  for  my  fubjecl:s.,  This  cure  has  celt 
me  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble,  fays  the  mock-doctor. 
Was  this  parliament  a  reprefentation  of  the  people 
of  England,  which  approved  what  the  whole  people 
(hewed  themfelves  fo  much  againft  ? 

Both  houfes  addrefs  the  queen  upon  the  fafe,  honour- 
able, and  advantageous  peace  of  Utrecht c ;  by  which 
England  got  juft  nothing  but  50  millions  debt.  They 
thank  her  for  '  delivering  the  nation  from  a  confirming 

*  land  war  unequally  carried  on,  and  become  at  laft 

*  im- 
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*  im  practicable.'  She  anfwers,  that  fhe  looks  upon 
this  addrefs  as  the  united  voice  of  her  affectionate  and 
loyal  fubjec~ts.  It  was  the  voice  of  Jacobites  only, 
and  of  a  parliament  enflaved  to  a  jacobite  miniftry,s 
and  the  miniftry  knew  it  was  fo.  Burnet  fays,  the 
lords  never  approved  it.  See  his  fpeech  prepared  to 
have  been  delivered  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  in  cafe  the 
miniftry  had  moved  for  an  act,  or  an  addrefs,  ap* 
proving  the  peace,  after  it  was  publimed  a.  The  goocf 
bilhop,  like  a  faithful  preacher  of  righteoufnefs,  in* 
veighs  heavily  againft  the  perfidy  of  the  court  in 
patching  up  a  peace  without  the  confent  an  J  appro- 
bation of  the  allies,  contrary  to  the  exprete  words  of 
the  treaties  of  alliance,  upon  which  the  war  was,  at 
the  joint  expence  of  fhe  allies,  entered  into*    c  S'wear- 

*  ing  deceitfully,  fays  he  b,  is  one  of  the  worft  cha- 
c  rafters ;  and  he,  who  fwears  to  his  own  hurt,  andf 

*  changes  hot,  is  amongft  the  beft.    It  is  a  maxim  of 

*  the  wiferf  of  kings,  fnat'  the  throne  is  eftablUhed' by 
<  righteoufnefs.  Treaties  are  of  the  nature  of  oaths, 
«  and  when  an  oath  is  afcd  to  confirm  a  treaty,  it  is 

*  never  denied/  fie  goes  on  to  fhew,  c  that  the  popes 
were  the  firft  inventors"  of  a  difpenfing  power,  by 
Which  they  taught  {Srinces  to  brealc  through  oaths 
and  treaties,  and  mentions  feveral  fhocking  inftances? 
very  unfit  for  the  imitation  of  a  proteftant  court. 
He  fays,  if  any  of  the  allies  were  deficient,  ther^ 
ought  to  have  been  demands  and  proteftations, 
according  to  the  ufual  forms  in  fuch  cafes  |  arid  that 
thefe*  being  Wanting,  he  cannot'  fee,  that  the  public- 
faith  was  not  broken  firft  on  our'  fide.' 

£  e  2  Let 
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Let  us  hear  the  fenfe  of  Geo.  I.'s  miniflry  on  that 
fatal  tranfaaion,  in  his  firft  fpcech,  A.  D.  1715% 
and  the  anfwer  of  the  commons. 

*  It  were  to  be  wiftied  (fays  the  king)  that  the  un- 
c  paralleled  fucceffes  of  a  war,  which  was  fo  wifely 

■  and  chearfully  fupported  by  this  nation,  in  order  to 
c  procure  a  good  peace,  had  been  attended  with  a  fuit- 
«  able  conclufion.    But  it  is  with  concern  I  muft  tell 

■  you,  that  fome  conditions,  even  of  this  peace,  effen- 
«  tial  to  the  fecurity  and  trade  of  Great  Britain,  are  not 
c  yet  duly  executed,  and  the  performance  of  the  whole 
.«  may  be  looked  upon  as  precarious,  &c.    A  great 

■  part  of  our  trade  is  rendered  impracticable,  the  public 

<  debts  are  very  great,  and  furprizingly  increafed  even 
«  fince  the  fatal  ceffation  of  arms/  &c. 

And  the  commons  in  their  addrefs,  exprefs  them- 
felves  as  follows ; 

«  We  are  fenfibly  touched,  not  only  with  the  difap- 
«  pointment,  but  with  the  reproach  brought  upon  the 
i  nation  by  the  unfuitable  conclufion  of  a  war,  which 

<  was  carried  on  at  fo  vaft  an  expence,  and  attended 
«  with  fuch  unparalleled  fucceUes.  But  as  that  dif- 
c  honour  cannot,  with  juftice,  be  imputed  to  the 

<  whole  nation,  fo  we  firmly  hope  and  believe,  that 
■  through  your  majefty's  great  wifdom,  and  the  faith- 
\  ful  endeavours  of  your  commons,  the  reputation  of 
*  thefe  your  kingdoms  will  in  due  time  be  vindicated 

<  and  reftorcd.  We  are  under  aftonifhment  to  find 
«  that  care  was  not  taken  [in  framing  the  treaty] 

*  to  form  fuch  alliances,  as  might  have  rendered  that 

<  peace  not  precarious— Your  commons  are  under  the 
H  «  deepeft 
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«  deepeft  concern,  that  a  great  part  of  our  trade  is 

*  rendered  ineradicable,'  &c.  So  foon  were  all  the 
lies  bandied  between  the  tory  miniftry,  and  the  en- 
flaved.  parliament,  overthrown  ! 

All,  all  but  truth,  drops  dead-born  from  the  prefs ; 
Like  the  laft  gazette,  or  the  laft  addrefs.  Pope. 

A  number  of  new  writs  were  made  out  for  filling 
vacancies  made  by  members  accepting  places3,  A.  D. 
17  j  1.  The  colle&ors  of  the  debates  have  given  us  an 
excellent  quotation  on  this  fubjecT:  from  Short  Hist, 
PF  the  Parl.  by  R.  W.  Efq.  as  follows. 

*  It  was  never  known,  that  days  were  fet  apart  for 

*  rewarding  members  of  parliament  with  places  and 

*  employments.    He  who  looks  upon  the  votes  of  the 

*  laft  day  of  the  firft  feftion,  will  find  almoft  nothing 

*  done,  but  new  writs  ordered  in  the  room  of  parlia- 

*  ment  men,  who  had  received  their  wages  for  their 

*  paft  year's  fervices.  And  to  fuch  a  pitch  were  they 
1  come  at  laft,  that  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  feffion, 

*  when  the  queen's  fpeech  was  made,  and  the  feffion 

*  clofed  to  all  other  intents  and  purpofes,  both  houfes 
«  are  ordered  to  adjourn  themfelves  for  eighteen  days, 
c  as  if  fomething  extraordinary  was  ftill  behind,  that 

*  might  require  the  fitting  of  the  parliament.  But 
«  when  the  day  comes,  nothing  is  done,  but  a  2d  lift 
c  of  loyal  members,  preferred,  is  produced  ;  and  the 

*  vacancies  of  patriots  turned  courtiers,  are,  by  new 
«  writs,  ordered  to  be  filled  up  ;  that  thefe  dutiful 
<  members  might  be  ready  at  the  beginning  of  next 
(  fefiion,  to  ferve  thofe,  who  had  fo  well  rewarded 

*  their  pajl  fervices. ' 

E  e  3  A  motion 

.r—  
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A  motion  was  made  by  Pulteney*  A.  D.  171 2,  ort 
occafion  of  the  inactivity  of  Ormond  in  Flanders,  that 
the  queen  be  addreffed  to  defirehim  to  exert  his  utmoft 
eitorts  towards  obtaining  peace.  &.  John  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  Oxford  in  the  houfe  of  peers 
(par  nob'ile  fratrum  !  )  give  afTurances  that  all  was 
well.  The  motion  was  changed  into  an  addrefs  of 
entire  confidence  in  the  queen  a. 

*  The  fureft  way  to  deftroy  this  government  has 
f  always  been  thought  to  be,  by  its  own  hands,  that 

*  is  by  the  authority  and  power  of  parliament.  For 

*  this  purpofe  a  confederacy  by  which  the  liberties  of 

*  Europe  had  been  fo  long  fuftained  againft  the  power 

*  of  Francfo  was  broken  to  pieces  by  votes  obtained 

*  in  this  houfe  in  the  moft  extraordinary  manner.* 
Lecbmere's  foeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  A.  D* 

*7*5b-  '        -  jll(li55 

Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  peers, 

J.  D.  1718,  fneers  at  the  duke  of  Argyle  for  changing 
fides,  according  as  he  was  in  or  out.  The  duke  an- 
swers, that  he  voted  with  the  miniftry,  when  he 
thought  they  were  right,  and  againir  them  when 
wrong  c.  If  we  could  fee  our  parliaments  proceed  hi 
that  impartial  mannpr,  we  (hould  have  a  better  opinion 
of  their  integrity.  On  the  contrary,  in  Walpotis 
times  there  was  a  fet  of  members  whofe  names  never 
failed  to  be  feen  on  the  court  fide  of  every  vote. 

Lord  Chatham  in  his  fpeech  on  the  ftamp-acl:  pub- 
Jickly  accufed  a  certain  affembly  of  an  over- ruling  in- 
fluence ;  and  added  the  following  :  c  I  know  not  how 
?  it  is  5  but  we  obferve  a  modefty  in.  the  houfe,  that 

?  does 
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4  does  not  love  to  contradict  a  minifter.    I  wifh  gen- 

*  tlemen  would  get  the  better  of  this  modefty.  If 

*  they  do  not,  perhaps  the  collective  body  may  begin 
4  to  abate  of  its  refpecl  for  the  reprefentative.' 

4  When  the  king  and  his  minifters,'  fays  Sir  J. 
Packington  on  the  peerage  bill,  A.  D.  1 7 19,  *  thought 
4  fit  to  enter  into  a  ftricl:  alliance  with  France,  A,  D. 
«  17 17,  and  thereby  to  give  that  antient  and  irrecon- 

*  cilable  enemy  of  England  an  opportunity  to  retrieve 
4  their  low  and  defperate  affairs,  the  commons  did 
4  not  oppofe  thofe  meafures.  When  his  majefty  judged 
4  it  neceflary  either  for  the  good  of  his  fubjects,  or  to 
4  fecure  fome  acquifitions  in  Germany,  to  declare  war 
4  againft.  Sweden,  his^  faithful  commons  readily  pro- 
4  vided  for  thofe  great  expences.  When  afterwards 
4  it  was  thought  proper  to  deprive  the  fubjecls  of  the 
4  beneficial  trade  to  Spain  by  declaring  war  againft 

*  that  crown,  and  fending  a  fleet  into  the  Meditcrra- 

*  nean,  to  ferve  as  ferry-boats  for  the  emperor's  troops, 
4  the  good-natured  commons  approved  thefe  wife  coun- 

*  fels  V 

The  famous  South  -fea  year  exhibited  a  (hocking 
{bene  of  minifterial  influence  in  parliament. 

Knight,  the  villainous  5.  S.  cafhier,  was  fuffercd 
to  efcape,  during  his  examination,  and  when  feized 
at  Antwerp,  again  let  flip,  and  afterwards  pardoned 

It  v/as  found,  that  40  lords  and  commoners  were 
concerned  in  the  S.  S.  fcheme,  and  300,000  /.  given 
in  bribes  to  obtain  an  act:  of  parliament  allowing  that 
company  to  erect  itfelf  into  a  bubble  c.  4  To  fum  up 
4  this  whole  affair  in  a  few  words  (which  would 
E  e  4  4  require 
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*  require  a  volume  to  detect  and  expofe  as  it  deferves) 
c  Though  the  mifchief  done  by  this  infamous  confpi- 
c  racy  was  vifible  to  the  whole  world  ;  and  no  fkreen 
6  whatever  was  broad  enough  to  cover  the  guilty  from 
c  the  knowledge  and  refentments  of  the  public  j  the 
?  public  vengeance  fell  only  upon  Mr.  Aijlabie  (who 
€  was  made  the  fcape-goat  of  the  miniftry)  upon  the 
«  directors,  and  upon  the  eftate  of  Mr.  Craggs^  fen. 
e  then  in  his  grave,  in  the  fhape  of  expulfions,  fines, 
c  and  difqualifications.    As  the  majority  without  doors 

*  had  tatted  of  the  calamity,  there  is  but  too  much 
«  reafon  to  fear  the  majority  within  either  partook  of 

*  the  guilt,  or  were  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  com,- 

*  pounding  the  felony  :  Not  only  court  lords  but  court 
f  ladies  had  put  in  for  a  fhare  of  the  fpoil  ;  nor  could 
<  hardly  any  fufpicion  arife  but  what  had  fome  plau- 
6  fible  circumftances  to  warrant  it.' 

Three  very  falutary  motions  were,  in  the  year  1728, 
rejected  by  the  commons,  viz.  1.  For  a  committee  to 
enquire  what  members  had  (what  members  had  not, 
would  have  been  an  eafier  tafk)  piaces  holden  in  trull 
for  them.  2.  For  preventing  the  tranflation  of  bifhops. 
3.  For  an  addrefs  againft  the  1200  Hejftans  in  Britijh 
pay  % 

It  has  been  the  conflant  labour  of  minifters  to  per- 
fuade  the  people,  that  all  thofe,  who  endeavour  to 
detect  their  villainous  fchemes,  are  difafFecled,  or 
defigning  men,  and  that  their  views  are  not  the  public 
good  ;  but  their  own  advancement  on  the  ruins  of 
thofe,  whom  they  ftrive  to  bring  into  difgrace  with  the 
public. 

Pit 
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c  If  (fays  Geo.  II,  that  is,  the  minifter,  in  his 
fpeech,  A.  D.  1728)   c  among  other  reafons,  hopes 

*  o-iven  from  hence  of  creating  difcontents  and  divi- 

*  fions  among  my  fubjects,  and- a  profpect  of  feeing 
c  difficulties  arife  at  home,  have  greatly  encouraged 
I  them  in  their  dilatory  proceedings,  I  am  perfuaded 
f  that  your  known  affection  to  me,  and  a  juft  regard 
4  for  your  own  honour  and  the  intereft  and  fecurity  of 
jt  tne  nation,  will  determine  you  effectually  todifcou- 
c  rage  the  unnatural  and  injurious  practices  of  fome 

*  few  who  fuggeft  the  means  of  diftrefling  their  coun- 
f  try,  and  afterwards  clamour  at  the  inconveniencies 
t  which  they  themfelves  have  occafioned.    It  is  more 

*  than  probable,  that  foreign  courts  will  wait  now  for 

*  the  refult  of  your  deliberations,  and  as  you  may 

*  depend  upon  my  constancy  and  {teadinefs,  that  no 
c  wicked  and  groundlefs  fuggeftions  or  infinuations 
c  fhall  make  me  depart  from  my  prefent  purpofes,  fo  I 
f  entirely  rely  upon  your  wifdom  and  unanimity,  &c.' 

c  However  home  thefe  reflections  were  upon  thofe 
i  who  oppofed  the  court  meafures,  or  how  apparently 
f  foever  tending  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  parliament, 
f  the  majority  of  both  houfes  betrayed  no  refentment; 

*  but  on  the  contrary  infilled  upon  thanks  for  and 
i*  compliances  with  eyery  article.  When  therefore, 
f  the  minority  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ftickled  only 
4  for  the  alteration  of  a  fmgle  word  in  the  addrefs; 
§  re/lore  for  fecure  the  commerce,  and  fupported  their. 

*  claim  -with  unanfwerable  reafons,  drawn  from  ncto- 
f  rious  facts,  they  were  defeated  by  249  voices  againfr. 
.*  8y.  Having  given  this  earner!  of  their  ductility  and 
f  complaifance,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  whole 
f  feilion  was  of  a  piece  V  ' 

Thus 
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Thus  lord  Egmanf,  A.  Z>.  1751,  e  From  what  has 
«  been  propofed  by  the  two  hon.  gentlemen,  who  made 
c  and  feconded  this  motion,'  [for  an  addrefs  of  thanks 
and  general  approbation  of  all  meafures]  <  I  fhould 

*  have  concluded,  if  they  bad  not  told  me  otherwife, 

*  that  they  were  acquainted  with  all  the  fecrets  of  the 

*  cabinet,  and  had  feen  all  the  inftru&ions  fent  to  our 

*  minifters  at  foreign  courts,  as  well  as  all  the  advices 
«  received  from  them  ;  for  without  fuch  a  thorough 

*  knowledge,  no  man  can,  in  my  opinion,  with  honour 

*  agree  to  what  they  have  propofed  5  and  what  gives  mc 

*  much  more  concern,  I  am  afraid  that  fuch  a  thorough 

*  knowledge  would  be  fo  far  from  warranting  fuch  a 

*  plumb  approbation  of  all  our  foreign  affairs,  that 

*  it  would  furniih   us  with  fufficient  reafons  for 

*  cen faring  every  Hep  that  has  been  taken  for  fome 
«  time  part.  As  to  the  authority,  which  it  is  pretended 
«  we  have  from  his  majefty's  fpeech  from  the  throne, 
4  every  gentleman  knows,  that  in  this  houfe  we  are 

*  always  to  look  upon  that  fpeech  as  the  fpeech  of  the 

*  minifter  ;  and  I  have  read  of  very  few  minifters  whofe 

*  aneverations,  though  given  in  the  moft  religious,  as 

*  well  as  folemn  manner,  I  fhould  depend  upon  with 

*  refpecT:  to  any  facf,  relating  to  their  own  conducl. 

*  Nor  can  I  fay  that  I  have  more  dependence  upon  the 
4  teftimony  of  our  prefent  minifters,  than  I  could  ever 

*  have  upon  that  of  any  other.    I  muft  even  be  fo  free 

*  as  to  fay,  that  what  I  have  heard  this  day  renders  me 

*  a  little  more  fufpicious  of  their  regard  to  truth,  than 

*  I  ever  was  heretofore.    I  confefs  I  have  as  little 

*  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  cabinet  as  either 

*  of  the  honourable  gentlemen,  or,  I  believe,  as  any 

*  gentleman  in  the  kingdom.     I  know  nothing  of 

*  our  foreign  affairs,  but  what  I  have  from  our  public 

2  4  gazette5, 
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-«  gazettes,  and  thefe  I  know  are  often  cooked  up  in 

*  order  to  deceive ;  but  fuppofe  they  were  not,  and 

*  fuppofe  we  had  from  this  news-paper-knowledge  fu£- 

*  ficient  authority  for  believing  every  thing  which  by 

*  this  motion  we  are  to  profefs  we  believe,  would  this 

*  be  an  authority  fufficicnt  for  this  houfe  to  found  any 
4  refolution  upon  ?  Is  it  not  inconfiflent  with  the  dig- 
it nity  of  this  houfe  and  with  the  uniform  practice  of 
4  our  anceftors  to  found  our  refolutions  upon  any  thing 

*  but  parliamentary  knowledge  a  ?' 

He  goes  on  to  {hew,  that  inftead  of  general  appro- 
bation or  the  meafures  purfued  by  the  miniftry,  there 
was  much  room  for  cenfure  ;  inftead  of  congratulation, 
#nuch  caufe  for  condolance.  Gur  fliipping  feized  by 
the  Spaniards,  our  colonies  attacked  by  the  French ; 
the  continent  of  Europe  rather  embroiled  than  quieted 
by  our  interpofition  in  their  quarrels  5  a  difgraceful 
treaty  with  Spain  -}  the  peace  of  jfix-la-Cbaptlle  dif- 
honourable  and  precarious ;  the  nation  infulting  Eng- 
land every  where  ;  fettling  the  neutral  iflands  in  direct 
violation  of  the  treaty;  imprudent  and  unprofitable 
alliances  on  the  continent  of  Europe^  with  fubfidies  of 
cndlefs  expence  to  Britain^  &c. 

In  Walpottsy  and  all  fuch  dirty  times,  the  conftant 
endeavour  of  the  oppofition  has  been  to  get  at  fa&s, 
proceedings,  extracts,  papers,  &c.  and  the  part  of 
the  minifterial  crew,  to  negative  all  fuch  motions* 
We  accordingly  find,  in  molt  fefTions,  fix  or  eight 
fuch  motions  quafhed  ;  every  one  of  which  was  highly 
reafonable,  many  of  them  fuch,  that  the  houfe  was 
obliged  to  proceed  in  the  dark  for  want  of  neceffary 
papers,  which  the  minifter  well  knew  to  be  very  unfit 

for 
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for  public  infpecYion.  Befides,  it  is  a  general  rule 
with  all  men,  who  have  indirect  fchemes  in  view, 
to  conceal  as  many  particulars  as  they  can  :  for  they 
are  aware,  that  the  knowledge  of  every  particular 
furnifhes  their  detectors  with  an  advantage  againft 
them.  He  knew  human  nature  well,  who  obferved, 
that  thofe  whofe  deeds  are  evil,  love  darknefs  rather 
than  light.  But  fuch  ftatefmen  give  us  authority  to 
believe  the  very  tvor/i  of  their  proceedings.  They 
leave  it  to  our  imaginations  to  paint  them  as  black  as 
we  pleafe;  and  might  as  well  let  us  know  the  word; 
if  it  were  net  for  the  fear  of  impeachment,  from 
which  they  are  fafe  fo  long,  as  they  can  keep  legal 
proof  out  of  our  reach,  though  they  leave  us  no  room  to 
doubt  of  their  guilt  by  their  care  to  conceal  their  prag, 
tices  from  us. 

"When  Sir  Geo.  Byng's  inftru&ior.s  were  called  for 
by  the  oppofition,  A.  D.  1721,  and  the  queflion  over+ 
ruled  by  minifterial  influence,  feveral  lords  protefledi 

*  Becaufe  not  finding  any  inftance,  on  fearch  of  the 

*  journals,  we  b-Heve  there  is  none  wherein  a  motion 

*  for  admirals  instructions  to  be  laid  before  the  houfe 
«  has  been  denied;  but  on  the  contrary,  there  are 

*  many  precedents  of  inftructions  of  a  like  nature, 
c  and  in  ftronger  cafes,  as  we  conceive, .  addreffed  for 
f  by  the  houfe,  and  feveral  in  point  for  inductions 

*  given  to  adrnirals,  particularly  to  Sir  George  Rooke, 
f  and  Sir  Qhudejly  Shovel ;  nor  does  it  feem  to  us  at  all 
6  material,  whether  the  conduct  of  fuch  admirals  had 
t  or  had  not  been  bla  v,::d  before  fuch  instructions 
c  were  afked  for,  fince  the  fight  of  inflruciions  may 
f  be  previoufly  and  abfolutely  neceffary  to  inform  the; 
«  houfe  whether  their  conduct  be  blameable  or  not. 

*  2.  Becaufe  we  thipk  it  highly  reafonable  that  thefe 

6  inftruc-j 
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«  inductions  fhould  be  laid  before  this  houfe,  upon 
«  which  the  action  of  the  Britijh  againft  the  SpaniJH 
«  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  founded,  without 

*  any  previous  declaration  of  war,  and  even  whilft  a 

*  Britijh  minifter,  a  fecretary  of  flate,  was  amicably 
«  treating  at  Madrid,  which  court  might  juftly  con- 

*  elude  itfelf  fecure  from  any  hoftile  attack  during 

*  the  continuance  of  fuch  negotiations.  3.  Becaufe 
c  till  we  have  a  fight  of  thofe  inftructions,  and  are 

*  able  to  judge  of  thereafons,  on  which  they  are 

*  founded  ;  the  war  with  Spain,  in  which  that  action 

*  of  our  fleet  involved  us,  does  not  appear  to  us  fo 
•juftifiable  as  we  could  wifh,  and  yet  was  plainly 
i  prejudicial  to  the  nation  in  fundry  refpects  ;  for  it 
c  occafioned  an  entire  interruption  of  our  mod  valu- 

*  able  commerce  with  Spain,  at  a  time  when  Great 

*  Britain  needed  all  the  advantages  of  peace,  to  extri- 

*  cate  itfelf  from  that  heavy  national  debt  it  lay  under  ; 

*  and  as  it  deprived  us  of  the  friendfhip  of  Spain,  not 
'  eafily  to  be  retrieved,  fo  it  gave  our  rivals  in  trade  an 
c  opportunity  to  innnuate  themfelves  into  their  affec- 
c  tions ;  and,  we  conceive,  that  to  the  war  alone  is 

*  owing  the  ftricl:  union  there  is  at  prefent  between 

*  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  which  it  was  the 

*  intereft  of  Great  Britain  to  have  kept  always  divided, 

*  an  union,  which  in-  its  confequences  may  prove 

*  fatal  to  thefe  kingdoms.     Nor  does  it  appear  thnt 

*  Great  Britain  has  had  any  fruits  from  this  war  be- 
c  yond  its  being  reftored  to  the  fame  trade  we  had 
c  with  Spain  before  we  began  it  V 

A  motion,  A.  D.  1732,  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
whether  any  members  fate  contrary  to  law,  pafles  in 
the  negative  b. 

3  Motion 
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Motion  for  admitting  admiral  Haddock's  inftructions 
to  be  laid  before  the  houfe,  A.  D.  1731,  panes  in 
the  negative  \ 

A  motion,  A.  D.  1739,  for  an  account  to  be  laid 
before  the  houfe  of  all  fhips  of  war  built  for  govern- 
ment's fervice.  Over-ruled.  The  people  muft  have 
110  fatisfaaion  about  the  laying  out  of  their  money  b. 

The  efcape  of  the  French  fleet  from  Sir  J.  Norris, 
Jf.D.  1744,  though  he  was  much  fuperior  to  them, 
was  never  enquired  into,  nor  puniihed  c„ 

Several  lords,  A.  D.  1721,  move  for  an  addrefs  to 
the  king,  that  lord  Carteret's  inftru&ions  for  the  court 
of  Sweden,  be  laid  before  the  houfe.  Over-ruled. 
Several  lords  protefted.  Looked  ill,  and  as  if  there 
was  fomewhat  in  them  not  fit  to  be  ieen  d. 

Hor.  Walpole  fairly  oppofes  parliamentary  enquiries 
into  the  condua  of  minifters,  as  *  never  to  be  fet  on 
«  foot,  but  when  there  is  an  abfolute  and  apparent 

*  neceffity  for  fo  doing*  [—which  there  is  at  all 
times—].  There  was  no  neceffity,  he  thought,  for 
any  enquiry  how  the  nation  came  to  be,  for  20  year* 
together,  infulted  by  a  ftate  fo  much  inferior  in  power 
as  Spain  is  allowed  to  be.  And  he  afterwards  al- 
ledges  [what  every  boy  of  10  years  of  age  could  have 
confuted]  that  the  enquiry  into  the  condua  qf  the 
tory  miniftry  in  the  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  was  the 
caufe  of  the  rebellion  in  1 715.    That  therefore  'all 

*  fuch  enquiries  muft  be  allowed'  to  be  of  dangerous 
«  confequence  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation*  [or  to 
the  minifter,  and  his  crew  5  witnefs  the  report  of  the 

fecret 
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fecret  committee]  c  and  are  generally  fet  on  foot  bf 
4  perfonal  enemies  to  thofe  in  the  adminiftratwn  V 
Therefore,  I  fuppofe,  if  once  a  leviathan  of  power 
gets  into  the  open  fea  of  adminiftration,  he  is  to  be 
allowed  to  wallow  there  as  long  as  he  pleafes,  and  nd 
bold  hand  mull  attempt  to  harpoon  him. 

Mr.  Waller  anfwered  him  well  as  follows ;  c  I  fhal! 
4  readily  admit  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parli- 

*  ament  have  not  of  late  years  been  fo  much  difputed 

*  by  our  minifters  as  they  were  formerly,  and  if  it 
4  were  necelfary  I  could  give  a  very  good  reafon  for 

*  this  complaifance  on  the  part  of  our  minifters  -y  but 

*  the  acknowledging,  of  our  right  to  enquire,  will 
4  fignify  but  little,  if  it  mould  ever  come  to  be  in  the 

*  power  of  minifters  to  prevail  with  a  majority  of  this 

*  houfe  to  put  a  negative  upon  every  qaeftion  that 

*  tends  to  an  enquiry.  This,  I  hope,  is  not  now  our 
4  cafe :  but  I  muft  obferve,  that  for  many  years  paft 

*  either  our  minifters  have  been  extremely  good,  qr 
4  our  parliaments  extremely  complaifant,  for  there 
4  has  been  no  regular  parliamentary  enquiry  into  the 

*  conduct  of  any  one  minifter,  whilft  he  continued 
4  to  be  fo  ;  and  if  no  minifter's  conduct  is  ever  to  be 
4  examined  by  parliament  till  after  he  is  given  up  by 
4  the  crown*  I  cannot  think  that  parliamentary  en- 
4  quiry  will  ever  be  of  any  great  fervice  to  the  nation* 
4  The  hon.  gentleman  that  fpoke  laft  has  been  fo  good 

*  as  to  acknowledge  our  right  to  enquire  into  the  con- 
4  duel:  of  public  affairs;  but  if  the  arguments  he  has  been 
4  pleafed  to  make  ufeof  upon  thisoccafion  be  allowed  to 
4  be  of  any  weight,  I  am  fure  no  parliamentary  en- 
4  tnairy  into  a  minifter's  conduct  can  ever  be  fet  on 

c  foot, 
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i  foot,  becaufe  they  will  be  of  equal  weight  againu? 
4  every  future  enquiry,  and  every  motion  that  may  tend 
4  to  enquiry.* 

•  The  iValpoliam  oppofed  all  motions  for  enquiries 
into  the  conduft  of  the  miniftry  during  the  negotia- 
tion with  Spain,  becaufe  fuch  enquiries  would  occa-i 
fion  the  producing  of  many  papers,  which  would 
widen  the  breach,  and  make  a  war  with  Spain  un- 
avoidable.   And  afterwards,  when  war  was  actually 
declared,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  pretence  oil 
that  account  for  oppofing  an  enquiry— -then  the  mini- 
fterial  party  oppofed  all  parliamentary  enquiry,  becaufe 
the  confequence  would  be  the  publication  of  the  go- 
vernment's plans  for  carrying  on  the  war.    The  plain 
Englijb  Of  all  which  is,  <  None  of  your  enquiries.' 

Sir  John  Barnard  argues  on  the  fame  occafion  admira- 
bly as  follows 3  s  4  Sir,  I  have  always  attended  my  duty; 
«  in  this  houfe,  and  always  mall,  as  long  as  the  people 

<  do  me  the  honour  of  choofing  me  one  of  their  repre- 

<  feritatives ;  but  if  we  are  never  to  enquire  into  the 
«  condua  of  any  minifter,  till  that  minifter,  or  the 

<  crown,  gives  us  leave  to  do  fo,  our  attending  here,; 

<  or  our  meeting  together  in  this  houfe,  will  be  of 
«  very  little  fignification  to  the  people;  for  I  may 
'venture  to  prophefy  that  if  ever  we  fhould  have  a 
«  houfe  of  commons  fo  complaifanf  to  the  crown,  as 
«  not  to  enquire  into  the  condaft  of  mirtifters,  with- 
c  out  a  cMge  &r  that  purpofe,  fuch  a  houfe  of  com- 

<  mor.s  will  be  as  complaifant  in  every  other  refpea, 

<  and  will  confequently  agree  to  every  law  the  crown 
«  may  be  pleafed  to  propofe,  arid  to  every  grant  the 
«  crown  may  be  pleafed  to1  demand  and  in  lift  on. 

c  Like 
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c  Like  fome  of  the  petty  ftates  in  France^  or  Germany 

*  we  may  make  humble  remonftrances  to  our  fove- 
«  reign,  and  reprefent  our  inability  to  comply  with 

*  the  free  gift  demanded  of  us  ;  but  when  our  fove* 
8  reign,  or  his  prime  minifter,  fays  it  muft  be  done, 

*  we  may  depend  on  it  that  fuch  a  houfe  of  commons 

*  will  always  fubmit  and  agree  to  what  is  demanded 

*  of  them.    The  gentlemen  of  the  other  fide  of  the 

*  queftion  fhould  be  cautious  of  mentioning  any  thing 

*  that  has  been  lately  done  in  Spain  :  for  there  are 

*  many  things  now  done  in  that  kingdom  which  neither 

*  would  or  could  be  done  if  that  country  had  pre- 

*  ferved  their  antient  freedom  and  independency  ;  and 

*  if  the  maxims  thefe  gentlemen  have  been  pleafed 

*  to  advance  upon  this  occafion  fhould  ever  be  received 

*  in  this  kingdom,  our  parliaments  will  foon  become 

*  as  complaifant  to  the  crown,  and  of  as  little  ufe  to 

*  the  people,  as  the  cortez  now  are  in  Spain,    A  parlia-? 

*  mentary  enquiry  into  a  minifter's  conduct  is,  I  find* 

*  very  much  miftaken  by  the  gentlemen  who  oppofe 

*  this  queftion*  Sir,  it  is  not  a  trial :  It  is  a  fort  of 
6  debt  which  every  minifter  owes  to  the  public.  A 

*  minifter  is  a  fort  of  agent  or  fteward  for  the  public  j 
c  and  is  not  every  fteward  obliged  to  give  an  account 
4  of  his  ftewardfhip  ?  When  a  lord  happens,  upon 
c  the  general  view  of  his  affairs,  to  be  perfectly  fatif- 

*  fled  with  the  management  of  his  fteward,  he  may  fave 
c  himfelf  the  trouble  of  examining,  or  appointing 
4  others  to  examine,  particularly  into  his  fteward's 
6  conduct  and  accounts ;  and  in  the  fame  manner, 

*  when  a  nation  happens,  upon  the  general  view  of 
c  public  affairs,  to  be  perfectly  well  fatisfied  with 

*  the  conduct  of  its  minifters,  there  is  no  neceflity 

*  for  a  particular  enquiry  into  their  conduct.  But 

Vol.  h  Ff  4  will 
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«  will  any  gentleman  fay  this  is  our  cafe  at  prefent  ? 

*  Sir,  our  conduct,  as  members  of  this  houfe,  is  not 

*  in  this  cafe  to  be  directed  by  our  own  opinion. 
«  This  houfe  is  not  the  lord  to  whom  our  minifters 
«  are  to  anfwer  for  their  conduct.  The  people  are 
«  the  lord,  to  whom  they  are  to  anfwer,  and  we  are 
«  appointed  by  the  people  to  examine  into  their  con- 
(  duct  and  accounts.  Therefore,  when  the  people  in 
c  general,  or  a  great  part  of  them,  feem  diflatisned 
«  with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  it  is  our  duty, 
«  whatever  we  ourfelves  may  think,  to  make  a  ftrict 
c  and  impartial  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  ourmini- 
c  fters,  and  to  call  for  all  papers  that  may  be  necef- 

*  fary  for  that  purpofe.    This  is  not  fubjecting  our 

*  minifters  to  a  trial ;  it  is  only  making  them  give 
«  an  account  to  the  people  of  their  ftewardfhip,  which 

*  is  an  obligation  they  lay  themfelves  under,  when 

*  they  accept  of  being  the  minifters  of  the  crown, 
c  and  confequently  the  {rewards  of  the  people ;  and 
«  they  ought  to  be  ready  to  perform  the  obligation 
c  when  and  as  often  as  the  people  may  pleafe  to  require 
«  it.  I  am  forry  it  is  not  performed  much  oftener 
«  than  has  been  ufual  of  late  years  :  I  am  fure  the 

*  oftener  it  is  performed,  the  more  it  will  redound  to 

*  the  honour  of  a  good  adminiftration,  the  better  fafe- 
«  guard  it  will  be  to  the  people  againft  the  frauds  and 
c  oppreffions  of  a  bad  one.' 

'  My  lords,  we  muft  enquire'"  (fays  lord  Carteret^ 
in  the  debate  on  the  addrefs,  A,  D.  1740  a:)  c  The 

*  whole  kingdom  expects  it  at  our  hands.  If  we  do 
e  not,  there  will  be  ugly  infinuations  made  againft  the 
e  dignity  and  honour  of  this  houfe  both  at  home  and 
4  abroad.    For  this  very  reafon  we  ought  to  agree 

«  to 
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<  to  the  noble  duke's  motion  in  order  to  fatisfy  the 

*  people  as  foon  as  poflible,  that  in  this  feffion  we  will 
4  do  our  duty.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  fbvereign  as 
«  well  as  his  people.  If  this  proportion  is  refufed,  or  fet 

*  afide  by  the  previous  queftion,  I  fhall  look  upon  it  as 

*  a  refufal  of  any  enquiry,  and  therefore,  I  niuft,  in 

*  my  own  vindication,  proteft.    In  the  glorious  and 

*  fuccefsful  adminiftration  that  has  been  mentioned, 
'  though  the  minifters  were  willing,  as  all  minifters 

*  are,  to  accept  of  all  the  panegyrics  the  parliament 

*  was  willing  to  beftow,  yet  being  confcious  of  their 
f  own  innocence,  they  were  too  wife  to  oppofe,  or 

*  endeavour  to  evade  an  enquiry.    There  was  then 

*  no  mutual  compact  between  a  minifter  and  his  tools 
c  to  protect  one  another  againft  an  impartial  enquiry, 
c  and  therefore  in  the  year  1707,  when  a  complaint 

*  was  brought  into  this  houfe  againft  the  admiralty, 
c  and  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  that  board  moved 

I  for,  though  prince  George  himfelf  was  then  at  the 

*  head  of  the  admiralty,  the  minifters  were  fo  far  from 
'  oppofing,  that  they  promoted  an  enquiry.  A  com- 
■  mittee  was  accordingly  appointed,  and  a  ftricl  en- 

II  quiry  carried  on.  Whereupon  it  was  found  that 
c  the  prince's  council  had  been  guilty  of  great  neglects 

*  with  regard  to  the  appointing  of  cruizers  and  con- 
e  voys  for  protecting  our  trade;  for  which,  and  for 

*  feveral  other  neglects  and  mifdemeanours  alledged 

*  againft  them,  they  were  removed  from  that  board, 
c  without  fo  much  as  an  attempt  made  by  the  mini- 
<  fters  either  to  fcreen  them  from  being  found  guilty, 

*  or  to  protect  them  after  they  were.' 

A  motion  was  made,  A.  D.  1741,  after  TValpole 
was  out  of  power,  for  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
affairs  laft  20  years  a.    Lord  Limerick,  who  made 
F  f  2  ft* 
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the  motion,  faid,  c  It  is  juftly  fufpe&ed,  that  during 
«  the  laft  twenty  years,  our  minifters  have  taken  moft 

*  unjuftifiable  methods  for  gaining  a  corrupt  influence,. 
4  both  at  elections  and  in  parliament.  While  our 
c  conftitution  fubfifts  in  all  its  force,  it  is  certain,. 
4  that  the  parliament,  or  at  leaft  this  houfe  of  parlia- 

*  ment,  will  always  be  of  the  fame  complexion  with 

*  the  generality  of  the  people.  It  is  from  this  houfe, 
'  his  majefty  is  to  know  the  fentiments  as  well  as  the 
c  complaints  of  his  people  ->  therefore,  when  meafures 
c  generally  difliked  by  the  people,  meet  with  an  ap- 

*  probation  from  this  houfe,  it  may  be  juftly  fufpecled, 
<  that  fome  illegal  methods  have  been  taken  for  ob- 
c  taining  that  approbation  ;  and  if  upon  a  new  elec- 

*  tion  a  minifter,  who  by  his  crimes  or  imprudence 

*  has  rendered  himfelf  generally  obnoxious  to  the  peo- 
«  pie,  mould  neverthelefs  get  a  majority  of  his  friends, 
c  or  rather  creatures,  returned  as  members  of  this 
«  houfe,  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  fome  illegal  methods 
*were  taken  for  obtaining  thofe  returns.* 

A  motion  being  made,  A.  D.  1741,  by  Mr.  Pul- 
ieney,  that  the  feveral  papers  prefented  to  the  houfe  on 
Monday,  and  yefterday  by  Mr.  Comptroller,  be  referred 
to  a  felect  committee,  and  that  they  do  examine  the 
fame,  and  report  to  the  houfe  what  they  find  material 
therein,  it  occafioned  a  gr6at  debate.  Mr.  Pulteney 
introduced   his  motion  with  the'  following  fpeech. 

*  Mr.  Speaker-    I  have  always  thought,  that  when 

*  papers  of  ftate  are  called  for  by  this  houfe,  as  well  as 

*  when  fuch  paptrs  are  laid  before  us  without  being 

*  called  for ;  it  fhould  be  with  fome  fort  of  view  or 
e  defign.  We  know  very  well,  that  when  treaties,. 
4  eftimates,  or  accounts  are  laid  before  us,  without 
6  being  called  for,  it  is  generally  with  a  defign  to 

%  «  demand 
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«  demand  a  fum  of  money,  or  vote  of  credit;  and  fuch 

<  demands  have  of  late  years  been  ufually  complied  with, 
4  I  believe,  by  moft  members  of  this  houfe,  without  fo 
.«  much  as  looking  at  anyone  of  the  papers  oreftimates 

*  which  were  laid  before  us  as  the  foundation  of  that 

<  demand.  This  practice,  Sir,  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
4  ?l  little  extraordinary  ;  but  our  late  pra&ice  with 
4  regard  to  t  .ofe  papers  that  are  exprefly  called  for, 

*  has  been  much  more  furprizing  ;  for  after  the  papers 
4  called  for  have  been  laid  hefore  us,  they  have  been 

<  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table,  and  there  they  have 

*  generally  lain  without  the  lead:  examination,  as  if 

*  we  had  no  view  in  calling  for  them,  but  that  of  en- 

<  creafing  the  bulk  of  our  votes  by  long  lifts  of  letters, 
4  inftru&ions  and  memorials.    Experience  has  (hewn, 

*  that  when  fuch  papers  are  ordered  to  lie  upon  the 
4  table  for  the  perufal  of  the  members,  they  are  feldom 
«  perufed  with  attention  by  any,  and  when  they  are 
4  perufed  feparately  and  diftinaiy  by  a  few  particular 

*  members,  none  of  them  have  authority  enough  to 
c  pr,  vail  with  the  houfe  to  enter  into  a  ftric"t  enquiry, 
4  or  to  take  into  confideration  the  errors,  miftakes,  or 

*  blunders,   they  may  from  fuch  papers  have  dif- 

*  covered.    For  this  reafon,  Sir,  and  that  the  nation 

*  may  fee  we  do  not  put  the  administration  to  trie 

*  trouble  and  expence  of  laying  piles  of  ftate-papers 
■c  before  us,  without  any  view  or  defign  either  for  the 

<  fervice  or  fatisfaction  of  the  public,  I  think,  when 

*  we  call  for  any  papers  of  importance,  and  they  are 

*  accordingly  laid  before  us,  they  ought  of  courfe  to 
4  be  referred  to  a  feledt  committee,  that  they  may 

<  examine  them  ftricl:ly,  and  report  their '  remarks, 

*  obfervations,  or  objections  to  the  houfe  ;  for  the 
4  examination  of  fuch  a  committee  muft  always  be 

F  f  3  *  more 
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*  more  exact  and  full,  and  their  report  will  have  more 

*  weight,  than  the  examination  or  report  of  any  fingle 
c  member  who  perufes  the  papers  upon  our  table  with- 
6  out  any  direction  or  authority  from  the  houfe  V 

The  multitude  of  commiflioners  and  officers  of  the 
treafury,    fays  lord  Digby  againft  Walpole b,    c  not- 

*  withftanding  there  being  too  great  a  number  of  both, 
'  can  no  way  endanger  the  difcovery  off  any  mifappli- 

*  cation  of  the  public  treafure,  efpecially  when  the  firft 

*  commiflioner  has  the  direction  of  the  fecretary's  office 

*  in  the  kingdom.    The  other  commiflioners,  and  the 

*  officers,  either  do  not  really  know  how  the  money 
c  ifTued  by  them  is  applied,  or  elfe  they  will  never  make 

*  a  difcovery,  as  long  as  they  know  that  their  firft  com- 
c  miffioner  continues  to  be  the  chief  favourite  of  the 

*  crown.  This  has  been  the  touch-ftone  of  fuch  dif- 
«  coveries  for  many  years  paft,  and  always  will  be  fo, 

*  till  we  have  a  parliament  independent  and  refolute 

*  enough  to  pull  a  fufpecled  minifter  even  from  behind 

*  the  throne  itfelf.' 

6  I  am  not  at  all  furprized,'  (fays  Mr.  alderman 
Heathcote  c)  i  to  hear  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 

*  trumped  up  as  a  bar  to  any  enquiry ;  for  they  have 

*  always  been  felt  up  by  minifters  againft  every  enquiry 

*  or  profecution  that  was  ever  propofed  in  parliament ; 
c  but  this  can  never  be  of  any  weight  with  thofe  who 

*  can  properly  diftinguifh  between  the  prerogatives  of 
c  the  crown  and  the  privileges  of  parliament.  The 

*  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  Sir,  were  all  eftablifhed 

*  by  our  conftitution  for  the  public  good  5  and,  when 
6  they  are  properly  made  ufe  of,  the  parliament  hath 

'  nothing 
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<  nothing  to  do  with  them;  but  when  they  are  made  a 

<  wicked  or  an  imprudent  ufe  of,  the  .parliament  hath 
«  then  a  right  to  interfere,  and  to  punifh  thofe  who 

<  advifed  the  king  to  make  fiich  an  ufe  of  the  preroga- 
«  tive.    Thus  the  king  has  by  his  prerogative  the  fole 

<  power  of  appointing  all  commanders  both  by  fea  and 
'land,  and  while  proper  perfons  are  employed,  the 

<  parliament  has  no  right  to  intermeddle;  but  when 

*  improper  perfons  are  appointed,  and  the  public  has 
«  fuffered,  or  is  like  to  fuffer,  the  parliament  has  a 

<  right  to  interpofe,  and  not  only  to  remove  the  worth- 

*  lefs  perfons  fo  appointed,  but  to  punifh  thofe  who 

<  advifed  the  appointing  of  fuch.    But,  fays  the  hon. 

<  gentleman,  if  we  once  begin  to  enquire  into  and 

*  punifh  thofe  who  advifed  the  appointing  of  any  gene- 

<  ral  or  admiral,   we  fhall  of  courfe  foon  begin  to 

<  aflume  to  ourfelves  the  power  of  appointing  generals 

<  and  admirals.    I  wifh  the  hon.  gentleman  would 

<  re-confider  this  argument.    If  he  does,  he  will  find 

<  it  to  be  in  ftiort  thus.  If  we  do  what  we  have  a  right 

*  to  dp,  we  mail  of  courfe  foon  begin  to  do  what  we 

*  have  no  right  to  do.    This  may  be  logick  among 

<  minifters  of  ftate;  but  I  am  fure  it  would  not  be 

<  allowed  to  pafs  for  fuch  among  the  under-graduates 
.«  of  any  of  our  univerfities.    By  this  method  of  ar- 

<  guin-,  Sir,  we  mould  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  chief 

<  ufes  of  parliaments,  which  is  to  lake  care  that  none 

<  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  which  were  all 
«  defigned  for  the  fafety  of  the  people,  fhall  be  ever 

*  turned  towards  their  deftruaion  ;  but  however  much 
'  this  method  of  arguing  may  prevail  among  minifters 

<  of  ftate,  I  hope  it  will  never  be  admitted  by  this 

<  affembly.    Here  I  hope  the  antient  maxim  of  our 

<  conftitution  will  always  prevail,  That  the  king  has 

F  f  4  «  many 
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4  many  prerogatives  to  do  good  ;  but  not  fo  much  as 
4  one  to  do  evil  'V 

On  a  motion,  A.  D.  174.4,  for  enquiring  into  the 
caufe  of  the  mifcan'ia^e  at  Toulon^  Mr.  Cornwal  com- 
plains, as  follows,  of  the  effr.£\  of  minifterial  influence 
in  parliament.  4  Sir,  My  duty  to  my  country,  and 
4  my  duty  to  my  neareft  and  deareft  relation,  force  me 
4  up,  to  fecond  the  motion,  which  the  worthy  gentle- 
4  man  behind  me  has  fo  properly  made  you  ;  but  I  muft 
4  always  call  the  djy  he  has  mentioned  cruel,  as  well  as 
4  honourable :  However, 

His  faltem  accumidem  donis,  et  fungar  inani 

Munere  —  VlRG, 

4  And  to  fay  the  truth,  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  and  I 
4  have  frequently  before  now  intended  to  move  a 
«  queftion  of  this  fort,  but  we  have  as  often  expected 

*  it  to  come,  from  more  able  gentlemen  now  in  my  eye, 

*  as  one  condition,  fine  qua  non>  of  their  change  of 

*  fituation.  More  than  half  of  the  feffion  is  lapfed, 
4  and  not  one  of  thefe  conditions  is  fulfilled.  Sir, 

*  almoft  all  the  money  is  given,  not  only  all  that  the 
«  moft  believing  and  moft  fanguine  country  gentleman 

*  can  raife,  but  all  that  the  moft  devoted  courtier  can 

*  afk  :  but  not  a  fingle  grievance  has  been  redreffed, 
4  Should  not  thefe,  Sir,  and  our  fupplies  proceed  pari 

*  pajfu  ?  Let  us  therefore  for  fhame  make  a  beginning 
4  with  this ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  redrefted  but  by  en- 

*  quiry,  let  us  now  exercife  one  of  our  fundamental 
4  rights,  which  our  infatuation,  not  corruption  to  be 
4  fure,  has  fo  long  fufpended,  that  it  is  almoft  loft. 
4  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  nation,  who  does  not  know 

*  in  his  private  capacity  that  there  has  been  great  mif- 

4  conduct, 
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*  conduct,  nay  cowardice  fomewhere  or  other  in  the 

*  commanders  of  this  EngUJh  Armada.  Should  not 
c  then,  Sir,  even  our  minifters  themfelves  have  laid  the 

*  whole  before  parliament  ?  But  which  of  us  in  his 
«  public  capacity  here  has  heard  a  word  of  it  ?  Do  none 
«  of  our  minifters  recoiled!:  what  was  done  when  the  duke 

*  of  York  commanded  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  lid, 

*  and  admiral  Ruffe  I'm  that  of  king  William  ?  And  thefe, 

*  Sir,  were  in  fome  fort  victories  :  for  although  in  the 

*  former  the  Dutch  burnt  fome  of  our  fhips  at  Chatham  ; 

*  yet  before  they  got  back,  we  funk  and  deftroyed  twenty 

*  of  their  capital  mips,  though  fuperior  to  us  in  num- 
«  ber;  and  although  in  the  latter  we  deftroyed  fixteen 

<  of  the  French  men  of  war,  for  which  the  admiral 
«  had  the  thanks  of  both  houfes,  and  was  created  earl 

*  of  Torrington  \  yet,  Sir,  thofe  princes  were  advifed, 

*  unaddrefled,  to  lay  thefe  matters  upon  your  table, 
«  and  I  read  in  your  journals,  that  cenfures  were  pafled 

*  on  particular  parts  of  thefe  tranfaclions.    But  now, 

*  Sir,  though  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ago  forty 
«  fhips  of  England  made  with  a  difficulty  a  drawn 

<  battle  againft  30  of  the  combined  fleets,  yet  the 
«  parliament  is  told  nothing,  nor  has  alked  a  fmgle 
«  queftion  concerning  it.    Therefore,  for  God's  fake, 

*  Sir,  for  the  fake  of  common  fenfe,  as  well  as  juftice 
«  and  our  own  honour,  let  this  enquiry  be  haftened. 

*  I  (hall,  for  the  fake  of  form,  trouble  you  with  two 

<  fubfequent  motions,  viz.   That  it  may  be  a  com- 

*  mittee  of  the  whole  houfe,  and  that  this  houfe  do, 

*  this  day  fortnight  refolve  itfelf  into  a  committee  of 
«  the  whole  houfe  upon  this  matter.  Our  journals 
'juftify  the  form  and  .method  of  proceeding;  and  if 
6  any  gentleman  has  objections  to  the  thing,  I  hope  I 

*  mall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  lifts  with  him  ;  for 

*  though  on  any  other  fubjecl:  I  fhould  be  foon  van- 

*  quimed, 
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*  quifhed,  yet  on  this  felf-evident  proportion  I  cannot t 
«  but  think  of  obtaining  a  complete  victory 

«  Our  chief  bufinefs  in  this  houfe,'  fays  Mr.  Carew, 
J.  D.  1 745,  '  is  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  thofc, 
«  who,  under  our  fovereign,  are  the  jfirft  fprings  of  our 

*  government,  and  to  make  an  enquiry  into  their 
«  conduct,  as  often  as  we  find  the  leaft  reafon  to 

*  fufpec~t  that  they  have  been  prompted  by  fome  private 

*  view,  to  do  or  advife  any  thing  that  was  inconfiftent 
«  or  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  public  welfare. 

*  This,  I  fay,  is  our  chief  bufinefs  :  this  is  our  duty; 

*  and  this  duty  we  are  the  more  obliged  to  perform 

*  when  it  appears  that  our  country  has  fuffered,  or  is 

*  like  to  fuffer  feverely,  by  the  mifconducl;  or  the  bad 
«  advice  given  by  our  minifters  V 

It  is  owing  to  the  fame  fatal  influence  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  that  my  much- 
honoured  friend  Sir  W.  Mayne,  and  his  worthy  ad- 
herents, have  met  with  fuch  oppofition  in  their  late 
moft  reafonable  demand  in  parliament  of  papers, 
accounts,  and  tranfa&ions  relating  to  the  public  con- 
cerns of  that  declining  country  c. 

A.  D.  i734>  a  meflage  was  brought  to  the  commons 
from  the  king,  defiring  that  the  houfe  would  enable 
him  to  augment  his  army  [againft  the  windmills  on  the 
continent]  if  neceflary,  between  the  diftblution  of  that 
parliament  and  the  fitting  of  a  new  one. 

Sir  William  Wyndham  fpoke  on  this  occafion  as 
follows  :  'Sir,  I  muft  own  my  furprize  is  as  great  as 

*  my  worthy  friend's,  that  a  meflage  of  this  nature 

*  fhould  be  fent  to  this  houfe  fo  near  to  the  clofe  of 

3  *  this 
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.<■  this  feflion  •,  for  whatever  promifes  were  or  were  not 
c  made  the  firft  day  of  the  feflion,  I  am  very  fure  moft 

<  o-entlemen  expected  that  every  thing  of  confequence 

*  had  been  over  long  before  this  time ;  and  upon  this 
i  general  preemption,  a  great  many  gentlemen  who 
i  have  not  the  honour  to  be  let  into  minifterial  fecrets, 
$  are  gone  into  the  country  -3  it  being  at  prefent  more 
4  neceffary  perhaps  than  ufual  for  fuch  gentlemen  to 
t  return  to  their  refpective  countries,  in  order  to 
f  prevent  their  being  bought  and  jobbed  out  of  that 

<  natural  intereft  by  which  only  they  can  expect  to 
f  enjoy  the  honour  of  reprefenting  their  country  in 
t  parliament.  But  however  neceffary  perhaps  their 
«  prefence  may  be  at  this  time,  yet  if  time  be  allowed 
4  them,  I  doubt  not  but  moft  of  them  will  think  it 

*  their  duty  to  return  to  the  fervice  of  their  country 

*  in  this  houfe  when  they  hear  that  a  matter  of  fo  very 

<  great  importance  is  to  come  before  us ;  it  is  I  think, 

*  Sir,  a  matter  of  the  higheft  importance  j  it  is  as  my 
y  worthy  friend  called  it  an  abfolute  furrender  of  our 
f  all,  a  furrender  of  the  rights,  and  a  delegating  the 
f  power  of  parliament  to  the  crown.    This  abfolute 

*  power,  it  is  true,  is  now  demanded  but  till  next 

*  feflion  of  parliament :  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  con- 
«  fidence  I  repofe  in  his  prefent  majefty,  I  fhould  be 
«  much  afraid  the  next  feflion  would  never  be  allowed 

*  to  meet  unlefs  upon  the  new  election  a  majority  of  the 

*  members  fhould  appear  to  be  fuch  as  would  be  ready 
«  to  confirm  or  to  renew  that  furrender.  The  honour- 
«  able  gentleman  on  the  floor  has  told  us,  that  it  has 
«  always  been  ufual  to  {hew  fo  much  refpecT:  to  the 

*  crown,  as  to  take  fuch  meflages  as  the  prefent  into 

*  our  confideration  the  very  next  day,  and  that  he 
f  remembers  no  inftance  to  the  contrary.    It  is  true, 

<  Sir, 
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*  Sir,  fince  I  have  fat  in  parliament  I  remember  many, 
4  but  too  many,  melTages  fomething  of  this  nature ; 

*  and  1  believe  they  have  always  been  taken  into  con- 
4  fideration  the  next  day  ;  but  that  did  not  proceed 
4  fo  much  from  the  refpect,  vre  owe  to  the  crown,  as 
4  from  the  caufe  of  fending  the  melTage.  There  never 
4  was  a  meflage  of  this  kind  fent  from  the  crown  but 

*  when  the  nation  was  threatened  with  fome  fuch 
4  thing  as  an  immediate  invafion  or  in  fur  region,  which 
4  in  the  body  of  the  metlage  was  exprefled  to  be  the 
4  reafon  or  caufe  of  fending  fuch  a  meflage,  and  as  in 
4  fuch  cafes  the  near  approach  of  the  danger  required 

*  the  immediate  concerting  of  proper  meafures  to 
4  prevent  it,  we  may  fuppofe  this  was  the  chief  rea- 
4  fon  of  their  being  fo  immediately  ta'.en  into  confi- 
4  deration  by  this  houfe.  But  as  we  are  generally 
4  apt  to  improve  upon  bad  precedents,  I  will  be  boid 
4  to  fay,  that  there  never  was  fuch  a  meflage  fent  to 
4  parliament  as  the  prefent,  either  with  refpect  to 
4  its  nature,  to  the  reafon  of  fending  it,  or  to  the 
4  time  of  its  being  fent.  By  no  mefiage  that  ever 
4  was  fent  to  parliament,  was  there  an  abfolute  and 
4  unlimited  power  demanded  by  the  crown,  which,  to 

*  every  gentleman,  muft  appear  at  firft  fight  to  be  the 
4  demand  now  made  upon  us  ;  there  was  never  fuch 
4  a  meflage  fent  to  parliament,  but  what  informed 
4  us  of  fome  immediate  danger  impending  and  juft 
4  ready  to  fall  upon  the  nation.    By  the  prefent  mef- 

*  fage  we  are  told  of  no  fuch  thing  ;  nor  do  I  believe 
4  that  any  fuch  thing  can  be  pretended  ;  and  I  remem- 
4  ber  no  inftance  of  a  mefiage  any  way  refembling 
4  this,  that  ever  was  fent  to  this  houfe,  the  very  end 
4  of  a  feflion,  and  that  feflion  the  laft  of  a  parliament. 

*  I  cannot  indeed,  Sir,  form  to  myfeif  a  reafon  why 

4  any 
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«  any  fuch  meflage  fhould  have  been  at  all  fent ;  and 

*  much  lefs  can  I  form  a  reafon  why  it  fhould  have 
«  been  fent  at  fuch  a  remarkable  time ;  therefore,  I 
4  muft  think  that  gentlemen  will  certainly  expect  to 

*  be  informed  by  thofe  who  are  able  to  inform  them, 
c  what  neceflity  there  was  for  this  meflage,  and  from 
c  what  fudden  and,  till  now,  unforefeen  change  in  our 

*  affairs,  the  fending  of  fuch  a  meflage  has  now  become 
c  more  neceflary  than  it  was  at  any  time  during  the 

*  former  part  of  the  feflion,'  &c. 

Many  other  members  fpoke  unanfwerably  on  the 
impropriety  of  fuch  a  meflage  at  fuch  a  time.  But 
the  miniftry  carried  their  point a.  ' 

When  it  was  determined,  A,  D.  1736,  that,  to 
fave  the  deftruction  of  the  people  by  fpirituous  liquors, 
certain  burdens  fhould  be  laid  upon  them,  to  enhance 
their  price,  and  put  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
vulgar  ;  the  Walpollan  crew,  ever  attentive  to  money- 
matters,  ever  thirfting  for  the  people's  life-blood, 
infifted,  that  70,000/.  a  year  fhould  be  fettled  on 
the  civil  lift,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency,  which 
would  enfue,  they  faid,  upon  the  difcouragement  of 
fpirituous  liquors.  It  was  urged,  that  the  reftraint 
laid  on  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  would  improve 
all  the  revenues,  and -the  civil  lift  among  the  reft, 
becaufe  it  would  fave  the  lives  of  multitudes,  and 
there  would  be  a  greater  confumption  of  beer,  &c. 
and  that,  at  moft,  parliament  was  only  obliged  to  make 
good  43,000/.  the  fum,  which  the  duties  on  fpirituous 
liquors  were  expected  to  raife,  the  70,000/.  being  a 
confequence  of  the  people's  excefs.  But  the  courtiers 
infifted,  that  parliament  had  no  bufinefs  to  enquire 

c  whether 
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*  whether  the  duties  granted  to  the  civil  lift,  produced 
«  the  expected  fum  of  800,000/.  a  year,  or  a  million  ; 
«  but  if  they  did  really  produce  more,  that  furplus  was 
4  a  fort  of  prize  already  granted  to  his  majefty'  [that 
is,  to  the  miniftry]  1  and  parliament  neither  oughtj 
«  nor  could  take  any  part  of  that  furplus  from  him, 

*  or  make  any  alteration,'  [however  neceflfary  for  the 
fafety  of  the  people]  '  by  which  that  furplus  might 
«  be  diminiftied,   without  making  good  the  lofs  in 

*  fome  other  way  V  Thus  thefe  modeft  gentlemen 
argued,  that  the  miniftry  ought  to  have  certain 
revenues  whole,  that  they  might  always  have  enough 
to  dole  away  among  their  crew*  whether  "thofe  reve- 
nues produced  a  million,  or  two  millions,  annually, 
and  that  the  poor  people  are  never  to  be  gainers  by 
any  improvement  made  in  revenue-matters.  All  the 
while,  they  fhewed  no  anxiety,  whether  the  finking 
fund  might  lofe.  No  matter  what  becomes  of  the 
public.  This  is  the  manner  of  confirming*  at  court,' 
the  old  maxim,  Salus  populi  fuprema  Ux.  It  was 
carried,  however,  for  the  70,000/. 

A*  D.  1738,  the  houfe  goes  up  with  an  addrefs  of 
thanks  for  the  convention,  which  was  fo  unpopular, 
they  were  afhamed  to  print  it,  in  the  votes,  as  ufual. 
What  a  (late  of  corruption  the  houfe  mull  have  been 
inb! 

«  Laws,  being  the  rules  of  government,  ought  (fays 
<  a  Chinefe  emperor0,)  to  be  faultlefs.'  By  the  fame 
rule,  the  law-makers  ought  to  be  faultlefs ;  not  to 
be  the  moft  lawlefs  part  of  the  people ;  not  the  great 

cor- 
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corrupters  of  the  people.  It  is  infinitely  fhameful  td 
fee  the  parents  leading  the  children  info  v/ickednefs. 

*  It  is  a  maxim,  Sir/  (fays  Sir  W.  JVyndham  in  the* 
debate,  A.  D.  1738,  on  the  Spanijb  depredations) 
c  that  we  ought  not  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  dead  :  but  this 

*  maxim  relates  to  dead  men,  not  to  dead  parliaments. 
«  Of  parliaments  we  muft  fay  nothing  amifs,  while 
«  they  are  living ;  but  after  they  are  dead,  we  are 

*  allowed  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  give  our  fentiments 
«  of  them  freely.  This  parliament  will  foon  come  to 
4  die  as  others  have  done  before  it :  It  can  live  but  a 
«  very  few  years  longer ;  therefore  let  us  confider  what 
%  people  will  fay  of  us  when  we  are  dead,  if  we  mould 
«  give  the  leaft  reafon  to  fufpecT:  that  we  approved  of 

*  fuch  a  maxim.    Some  former  parliaments  feemed  to 

*  fpeak,  upon  all  occafions,  the  fenfe  of  minifters,  and 
«  their  fenfe  only.  But  I  am  fure  the  character  now 
c  generally  given  to  thofe  parliaments  can  be  no  en- 
c  couragement  for  us  to  follow  their  example  V 

c  The  houfe  of  commons  had*  for  many  years 

<  fcarce  any  other  employment  than  receiving  addref- 

<  fes  and  petitions  concerning  the  Spanijh  depreda- 
«  tions.' — «  The  arts  and  influence  of  the  minifter  would 
«  havecontinued  to  defeat  the  voice  of  the  nation  and. 

<  all  the  independent  part  of  the  parliament  that  called 
4  for  war,  had  not  the  court  of  Spain — baffled  all  the 
c  complying  arts  made  ufe  of  by  the  Britijh,  minifter, 

<  who  would  ftill  have  put  off  the  war,  had  the  court 

*  of  Madrid  condefcended  even  to  fave  common  ap- 
4  pearances  by  feeming  difpofed  to  grant  fatis faction 
«  to  the  Britijh  nation  V  At  laft,  the  king  prevailed 
for  war  fore  againft  WalpoWs  inclination,  who  deferved 

to 
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to  lofe  his  head  for  oppofing  the  fenfe  of  the  nation, 
though  the  fenfe  of  the  nation  had  been  wrong. 

The  duke  of  Argyle  obferved,  A.  D.  1739,  in  the 
debate  on  the  pennon-bill,  that  it  was  a  little  extra- 
ordinary, that  the  commons  fhould  pafs  the  penfion^ 
bill,  and  very  foon  after  rejecl  a  place-Mil a.  There 
is  no  doubt,  but  the  principle  of  a  place-bill  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  a  pennon-bill  ;  and  that  there  could 
be  no   reafon  given  for  parting  one,   that  was  not 
equally  good  for  parting  the  other.    But  this  proceed- 
ing of  the  commons  may  be  explained  by  fuppofing, 
that,  when  the  place-bill  was  five  times  parted  by  the 
commons,  and  thrown  out  by  the  lords,  there  was 
an  undemanding  between  the  houfes,  and  the  com- 
mons parted  upon  the  certainty  that  the  lords  would 
reiea  ;  and  that  when  the  commons  rejeaed,  they 
had  not  fettled  matters  with  the  other  houfe.  Other- 
wife  we  muft  look  upon  them  as  a  fet  of  drivellers 
aains;  upon  no  principle  whatever. 

•Of  late  years,  (fays  Mr.  Pukeney  *)  gentlemen 

<  have  been  led,  I  do  not  know  how,  into  a  new  me- 

<  thod  of  proceeding  in  parliament,  a  method  very  dif- 

<  ferent  from  what  our  anceftors  did  always  obferve. 

<  In  former  times  the  general  or  particular  grievances 

<  were  firft  examined,  considered  and  redrerted  in  par- 

<  liament  before  they  entered  upon  the  granting  of 
c  any  fupplies ,  but  lately  we  have  been  led  into  a 
•  method  of  granting  all  the  money  neceflary  for  the 

<  public  fervice  among  the  firft  things  we  do.  1  he 
•malt  tax  bill,  the  land  tax  bill,  and  fuch  bills  are 

<  now  in  every  feflion  the  firft  things  that  appear  upon 

<  the  journals  of  this  houfe;  and  when  thefe  things 
■  are  finifhed,   the  gentlemen  in  the  ^^JJ 
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*  generally  look  on  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  feffion 
K  to  be  over.  If  this  houfe  mould  then  enter  upon 
c  any  dif  igrceable  enquiries  into  grievances,  we  might 
c  perhaps    be  told,   that   the   feafon   was    too  fat 

*  fpent  ;  that  it  was  neceffary  for  gentlemen  to  returrt 
c  home  to  mind  their  p-ivate  affairs  ;  we  might  pro- 
e  bably  be  obliged  to  defer  to  another  fefli  n  what  the 

*  welfare  of  this  nation  required  to  be  determined  in 
«  the  prefent.  I  hope  gentlemen  will  confider  this,  and 

*  that  they  will  again  begin  to  follow  the  wife  method 

*  obferved  by  our  anceftors,  and  keep  fome  fecurity  iri 

*  our  own  hands  for  our  fitting  till  we  have  heard  and 

*  redrefled  all  the  grievances  of  our  fellow  fubjedts.' 

4  Whatever  we  may  think,  my  lords*  here  at  home,* 
fays  lord  Carteret^  A,  D.  1 739,  c  I  have  good  reafon 
«  to  believe  that  the  frequency  of  fuch  demands'  [votes 
of  credit,  civil  lift  debts,  &c]  '  and  the  ready  com- 

5  pliance  they  have  all  met  with,  renders  our  confti- 
4  tution  the  common  jeft  of  every  man  abroad.  Our 
c  pretences  to  liberty  will,  I  fear,  in  a  Ihort  time,  be- 

6  come  as  much  the  ridicule  of  foreigners  as  our  late 
c  conduct  has  already  rendered  our  pretences  to  the 
c  holding  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.    I  was 

*  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  a  queftion  lately  put  to 

*  me  by  a  French  nobleman.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
c  fenfe,  and  yet  he  one  day  ferioufly  afked  me  what 

*  difference  there  was  between  the  parliament  of  Eng- 

*  land  and  the  parliaments  they  have  in  France.  I 

*  readily  anfwered,  and  I  hope  I  had  fome  ground  for 
c  faying,  that  in  France  the  king  makes  their  laws  or 
c  edicts,  and  their  parliaments  muff  comply  with  what- 
c  ever  the  king  defires,  but  in  England  our  laws  are 

*  made  by  king  and  parliament,  and  our  parliaments 

*  may  refufe  to  comply  with  whatever  the  king  defires. 

Vol.  I.  Q  g  'To 
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*  To  which  he  as  readily  replied  ;  In  your  late  hiftory 
«  we  read  of  feveral  extraordinary  meflages  or  demands 
c  fent  by  your  king  to  his  parliament,   no  one  of 

*  which  was  ever  refufed  ;  and  pray  where  is  the 
■  difference  between  an  edidt  made  by  the  king,  and 
«  an  edict  made  by  king  and  parliament,  if  the  par- 
«  liament  never  refufes  what  the  king  is  pleafed  to 

*  demand  ;  for  our  parliaments  claim  the  privilege  of 
«  refufing  as  well  as  yours ;  and  if  a  trial  were  to  be 
«  made,  fuch  a  refufal  might  perhaps  be  found  as  in- 

<  fignificant  in  England  as  it  now  appears  to  be  in 
«  France.  This  I  am  apt  to  believe,  my  lords,  is  the 
«  way  of  thinking  in  other  countries  as  well  as  France ; 

*  and  if  a  general  vote  of  credit  and  confidence  fhould 
«  once  become  a  fort  of  cuftomary  compliment  from 
«  the  parliament  to  the  crown,  at  the  end  of  every 

<  feffion,  or  as  often  as  our  minifters  may  think  fit  to 

<  defire  it,  this  may  become  the  way  of  thinking  at 
4  home,  as  well  as  abroad.    If  this  fhould  ever  come 

<  to  be 'the  cafe,  our  parliaments  will  of  courfe  become 

<  defpicable  in  the  eyes  of  moft  of  our  own  people  j 

<  and  when  the  form  of  an  ad  of  parliament  begins 

<  to  be  contemned,  a  proclamation  may  eafily  and 
«  fafely  be  fubftituted  in  its  ftead.    It  would  indeed 

<  be  happy  for  the  nation  it  were  fo,  for  when  a  par- 
'  liament  ceafes  to  be  a  check  upon  minifters,  it  be- 

<  comes  an  ufelefs  and  unneceffary  burden  upon  the 
M  people.    The  reprefentatives  of  the  people  in  parlia- 

<  merit  muft  always  be  paid  fome  way  or  other  by  the 

<  people  :  If  their  wages  are  not  paid  openly  and 
c  fairiy  by  their  refpedive  conftituents,  as  they  were 
*  formerly,  a  majority  of  them  may,  in  future  times, 

<  be  always  ready  to  accept  of  wages  from  the  admini- 

<  ftration,  which  muft  at  laft  come  out  of  the  pockets 

3  <of 
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4  of  the  people,  and  will  fall  with  a  much  greater 
4  weight  upon  them ;  at  the  fame  time  that  it  renders 
4  their  reprefentatives  of  no  ufe  to  them.  There  is  no 
4  way  of  preventing  this,  but  by  putting  it  out  of  the 
4  power  of  minifters  to  pay  wages  either  to  the  elec- 
4  tors  or  elected  ;  and  this  can  be  no  way  done,  but 
4  by  ftri&ly  confining  public  grants  to  public  fervices, 

*  according  to  the  eftimates  previoufly  delivered  into 
4  parliament.' 

4  In  all  cafes'  (fays  Mr.  Sandys  in  the  debate  ori 
the  Spanljh  depredations,  A.  D.  1739  a)  4  we  ought 
4  to  diftinguifh  carefully  between  the  refpecT:  due  to 

*  the  crown  and  the  regard  that  may  be  claimed  by 

*  the  minifters  of  the  crown*    To  the  Crowri  we 

*  owe  a  great  and  a  fincere  regard  •  but  to  minifters 
4  none,  but  what  they  juftly  acquire  by  their  conduct* 

*  Nay,  a  regard  for  the  latter  may  often  be  incon- 
4  fiftent  with  that  regard  which  is  due  to  the  former. 
4  Of  late  years  parliaments  have  (hewn  a  much  greater 

*  refpecl:  to  the  minifters  of  the  crown,  than  was 
4  iifual  in  former  ages ;  and  I  am  under  fome  appre- 
4  henfions  that  by  continuing  to  mew  the  fame  refpecl: 

*  for  a  few  years  longer,  we  (hall  at  laft  lofe  all  that 
4  refpect  which  the  people  of  this  kingdom  Ought  to 
4  have  for  their  parliaments.  If  this  mould  ever  happen 
4  to  be  our  cafe,  which  God  forbid  !  our  happy  con-' 

*  ftitution  would  be  at  an  end  :  Our  people  could 
4  not  then  be  governed  by  parliaments,  or  by  any  fort 
4  ot  civil  government;  They  muft  be  ruled  by  a 
4  (landing  army  and  a  military  government/ 

Several  lords  protefted,  A.  D,  1740,  againft  ad<- 
flreffing  the  king  on  his  fpeech,  in  particular  terms* 
G  g  2  4  Becaufe 
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4  Becaufe  it  was  the  antient  cuftom  of  the  lords  to 
4  prefent  an  immediate  general  addrefs  of  thanks  only, 
■  and  to  take  time  to  confider  the  matters  contained 
4  in  the  fpeech.    That  the  houfe  had  then  time  to 
6  form  a  judgment  and  to  give  their  advice  to  the 
4  crown.    That  a  fpeech  from  the  throne  was  juftly 
4  confidered  as  the  acl:  of  minifters  ;  that  ecchoing  back 
4  the  particulars  of  a  fpeech  was  a  modern  expedient 
4  to  procure  a  precipitate  approbation  of  meafures  that 
4  might  not  be  approved  upon  better  confideration. 
4  That  an  enquiry  into  the  inaction  of  the  laft  year, 
4  notwithstanding  the  immenfe  expence  of  maintain- 
4  ing  fleets  and  armies,  was  the  proper  bufmefs  of 
4  that  houfe,  and  would  be  a  means  of  bringing  the 
4  war  to  a  happy  concluiion,  &c. a' 

I  might  very  properly  infert  under  this  head  of 
minijlerial  influence  in  the  boufe,  the  greateft  part  of  two 
whole  articles  I  have  collected,  wsS.  Minijlers,  and 
Peculation,  which  together  would  make  a  volume,  and 
fliall  appear,  abridged,  in  the  fequeh  But  I  will 
only,  as  a  fample,  inflar  omnium^  give  here  the  fol- 
lowing charges  brought  againft  IValpole,  that  minifter 
of  minifters,  that  corruptor  of  corruptors,  by  the  lord 
Digby,  A.  D.  1 74 1  b. 

«  That  all  the  titles,  honours,  pennons,  places  and 
c  other. favours  of  the  crown,  have  for  twenty  years 
«  paft  been  difpofed  of  to  none  but  fuch  as  voted  in 
«  parliament  or  at  elections,  according  to  the  direction 
«  of  the  minifter  :  That  within  thefe  ten  years  feverai 
■  perfons  of  high  rank  and  great  merit  have  been  dif- 
•  milled  from  all  the  offices  they  held  at  the  pleafure 

4  of 
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f  of  the  crown,  for  no  other  known  or  affignable  rea- 

*  fon,  but  becaufe  they  oppofed  the  minifter  in  par- 

*  liament :  That  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  who 
c  got  themfelves  feats  in  this  houfe,  and  voted  as  they 

*  were  bid,  have  gained  preferments  out  of  their  rank, 
4  to  the  difappointment  of  officers  of  longer  fervice 
4  and  greater  merit  in  their  military  capacity  :  Thefe 

*  things  are  known  to  all  men  both  within  doors  and 

*  without ;  and  are  of  themfelves  a  ftrong  prefump- 
c  tion,  if  not  a  certain  proof,  that  our  minilter  had  a 

*  formed  defign  to  overthrow  our  conftitution  by  efta- 

*  blifhing  a  corrupt  influence  in  parliament.' 

Pelham,  in  defending  JValpole  %  alledges,  that  it 
could  not  be  proved,  that  he  had  corrupted  the  houfe 
of  commons.  He  challenges  any  gentleman  then  in 
the  houfe,  to  convict  JValpole  of  requeuing,  or  tempt- 
ing him,  or  any  one  elfe,  to  vote  againft  his  con- 
fcience.  But  if  Mr.  Sandys  had  afked  Pdham,  how 
it  came  to  pafs,  that  there  were  in  the  houfe  fome 
hundreds  of  placemen  ;  why  places  were  given  to  fo 
many  parliament-?nen,  above  all  others  ;  and  why  thofe 
places  were  taken  away,  when  members  voted  againft 
the  minifter's  meafures  ; — what  would  he  have  an- 
fwered  ?  Had  I  a  fuit  at  law,  and  did  1  publickly 
fcatter  bank-notes  among  the  jurymen,  would  there 
be  any  need  of  proof,  that  I  meant  to  biafs  them  ? 
Thus  clumfily  do  thefe  ministerial  tools  endeavour  to 
deceive  us  in  a  manner  too  grofs  to  pafs  upon  children 
or  idiots. 

Obferve  the  modefly  of  JValpole  himfelf  in  his  own 
defence.    4  As  for  the  declamatory  excurfions  that 
G  g  3  1  have 
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c  have  been  made  about  the  alarm  given  to  the  people 
*  by  the  great  number  of  officers  civil  and  military,  we 

<  have  at  prefent,  and  about  the  danger  our  liberties 

<  and  conftitution  may  be  expofed  to  by  corrupt  prac- 
«  tices,  they  may  be,  and  I  find  they  are  introduced 
4  into  every  debate  ;  but  as  it  would  be  an  endlefs 
?  talk  to  anfwer  them  upon  every  occafion,  all  I  mail 

<  fay  to  them  upon  this  is,  that  we  are  here  in  the 

<  proper  place  for  enquiring  into  fuch  things  :    If  any 

<  gentleman  knows  of  an  unneceffary  office  that  has 
«  been  lately  fet  up,  or  an  unneceffary  officer  appoint- 
«  ed  :  If  any  gentleman  knows  of  any  attack  that  has 
«  been  lately  made  or  attempted  upon  our  conftitution  ; 
«  or  if  any  gentleman  knows  of  any  corrupt  pradices 
?  lately  introduced,  or  made  ufe  of,  he  may,  nay, 

<  as  a  member  of  this  houfe,  which  is  the  grand  in- 
«  queft  of  the  nation,  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  take 
?  notice  of  it  to  the  houfe  :   But  then  he  ought  to  he 

<  particular  :  He  ought  to  name  the  office,  or  offi- 
«  cers,  fet  up  or  appointed,  the  attack  that  has  been 
«  attempted,  or  the  corrupt  practice  that  has  been  made 
«  ufe  of;  and  he  ought  to  move  for  an  enquiry  into 
«  what  he  finds  fault  with  ;  for  by  thus  declaiming  in 

*  general,  he  can  do  no  fervice  to  his  country,  he 

*  can  give  the  houfe  no  information,  nor  corre&  ariy 
«  abufe.  He  dees  nothing  but  take  up  the  time  of 
«  this  houfe  moft  unneceffarily  ;  for  he  cannot  expect 
■  that  fuch  general  declamations,  though  they  may 

*  pleafe  the  galleries,  mould  have  any  influence  upon 
?  any  gentleman,  who  has  the  honour  of  being  a 
«  member  of  the  houfe  ;  much  lefs  can  he  expeft  their 
<  having  fuch  an  influence  in  this  queftion,  where  the 

*  vigorous  profecution  of  the  war  is  at  ftake,  than  in 

4  any 
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«  any  queftion  of  a  different  nature,  that  can  come 

>«  before  us  V 

A  thorough-paced  minifter  makes  no  more  hefita- 
tion  in  carrying  on  his  views  at  the  peril  of  the  nation, 
than  at  the  rifque  of  a  few  pounds  electioneering  mo- 
ney. An  Oxford  and  a  Bolingbroke  muft  keep  in  place 
at  all  adventures.  A  Walpole  muft  not  refign,  be  the 
confequences  what  they  will.  <  It  is  neceflary  for 
«  me  to  crofs  the  river,'  (fays  Alexander  to  his  cap- 
tains, telling  him  that  it  was  as  much  as  his  life 
was  worth  to  attempt  to  pafs  the  Granicus)  *  but  it  is 
<  not  neceflary  for  me  to  live.'  Many  inftances  of  this 
defperate  tenacioufnjefs  at  the  hazard  of  the  nation 
will  appear  in  the  article  Minifters  in  the  fequel.  At 
prefent  I  only  refer  to  one  or  two  exhibitions  of  Wal- 
polian  influence  of  this  kind,  in  the  matters  of  Hofier 

and  Vernon ,  &c. 

In  the  year  1728,  the  commons  voted  the  orders 
given  to  Hofier  juft,  prudent,  and  neceflary;  while 
the  nation,  and  all  Europe  knew,  that  the  unfortunate 
admiral,  and  his  brave  men,  were  facrifked  to  the 
villainous  fchemes  of  a  minifter  b.  See  the  lords  pro- 
teft  c. 

And  of  the  affair  of  Vernon  the  authors  of  the  Mod. 
Univ.  Hist,  write  thus.  '  The  nation  was  not  at 
c  this   time   deftitute  of  able   naval  commanders, 

*  but  they  were  unfortunately  in  the  intereft  of  the 
i  minifter,  to  whom  they  knew  a  vigorous  war  would 

*  be  difagreeable,  and  moft  of  them  being  members  of 
6  parliament,  had  generally  voted  on  his  fide  d.'  Ver- 

G  g  4  non? 
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non,  who  was  not  at  that  time  in  parliament,  had  often 

fpoke  againft  the  minifter  and  his  pacific  Ichemcs,  and 
declare!  that  he  could  take  Porto  Beilo  with  6  (hips 
only.  Therefore  he  w?.s  taken  at  his  word,  the  mini- 
fter probably  hoping,  that  he  would  have  no  better 
fucceis  than  Uojier. 

In  the  fame  manner,  there  is  too  much  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  the  duke  of  Newcajile's  fending  out  the 
unfortunate  Byng,  A.  D.  1756,  fo  ill  appointed,  and 
with  fo  inefficient  a  fleet  againft  the  French  (if  it  had 
not  happened,  that  a  (hip  or  two  from  Minorca  made 
good  a  junction  with  Mr.  Byng,  his  fleet  had  not  been 
equal  in  number  with  the  enemy's)  there  is,  I  lay, 
too  much  reafon  to  conclude,  that  this  proceeding 
was  in  the  confidence  that  cowardly  miniftry  had  of 
being  fecured  by  a  corrupt  parliament. 

The  three  following  ftrokes  of  Walpolian  parliamen- 
tary legerdemain  ftand  together  in  the  Use  and 
abuse  of  Parl.  a  viz.  the  throwing  out  a  qualifi- 
cation act. ;  quafhing  a  motion  for  a  committee  to 
enquire,  whether  any  members  fate  in  the  houfe  con- 
trary to  law  ;  and  a  vote  for  England's,  paying  the 
deficiencies  of  a  French  fubfi  !y  to  Dtnmark. 

Walpole  was  fo  pinched  for  money  to  gratify  his 
harpyes,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fpare  for  war  againft 
Spain,  which  treated  England  for  many  years  with  an 
infolence,  that  wrould  have  ill  become  the  greateft 
power  in  Ev.rol  e  to  the  meaneft.  At  laft,  when  the 
outcry  of  the  natio.i  fofced  him  into  a  mockery  of 
war,  Poito  Bello,  and  two  Caracca  fhips  wrre  ta'.en. 
Thus  one  man  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  this  great 
nation  univerfaily  contemptible  5  at  the  full  exeition 

of 
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of  whofe  force  in  the  late  w^r,  all  Europe  even  now 
ilands  aghaft.  Such  are  the  direful  effects  of  mini- 
it rial  influ.  nee  in  parliament.  Accordingly  Pelhams 
chief  defence  of  IValpole  is  taken  from  the  approbation 
given  to  his  meafures  by  parliament,  at  the  fame  time 
that  Pelh  m  knew  in  h  s  confeience,  that  parliament 
Was  hiled  with  IValpole  s  creatures  a. 

In  tne  year  1742,  the  lords  read,  a  fecond  time  b, 
a  bill  or  quieting  corporations,  by  which  all  enquiry 
and  prolecution  againft  mayors,  aldermen,  and  other 
officers  of  towns,  and  their  official  proceedings,  were 
to  be  null  and  void,  unlefs  commenced  within  a  cer- 
tain limited  time.  This  bill  was  occafioned  by  an 
appeal  to  the  lords  in  confequence  of  violent  means 
ufed  by  Walpole  to  compel  the  election  of  feme  of  his 
creatines  for  WeymoAh  c.  And  fuch  was  the  influence 
of  minifterial  power,  that  the  fentence  of  the  inferior 
court  was  confirmed,  though  fo  far  from  being  unex- 
ceptionable, that  lord  Talbot  1  on  the  occafion,  expreffed 
jhimfelf  as  follows. 

6  Let  us  enquire,  my  lords,  how  we  (hall  difcharge  \ 
f  the  duty  of  judges  by  confirming  the  fentence  which 
c  is  now  before  us  ;  let  us   examine,  whether  we 

*  mall  act  as  the  guardians  of  right,  and  the  laft  refort 

*  of  opprefled  privilege,  01  whether  we  mall  not  ap- 

*  pear  inftruments  of  minifterial  tyranny  and  the  mean 
«  reporters  of  the  fentence  of  an  inferior  court.  By 

*  confirming  this  fentence,  we  mall  not  only  deprive 

*  a  mag;ftrate  of  his  office  which  he  holds  by  a  claim, 

*  which  has  been  thought  juft  for  more  than  a  century, 
f  and  ia  the  exercife  of  which  it  appears  reafonable  to 

«  believe 
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■  believe  that  he  is  difturbed  not  for  mifbehaviour,  but 

*  difcharging  his  truft ;  but  we  fhall  entail  upon  the 

*  town  and  corporation  perpetual  confufion  and  diftur- 

*  bance,  evils  which  government  was  inftituted  to  pre- 

*  vent ;  we  fhall  fubject.  them  for  ever  to  the  authority 

*  of  men  untryed  and  unexperienced  ;   and  by  confe- 

*  quence  to  all  the  mifchiefs  of  ignorant,  if  not  cor- 
'  rupt  adminiftration.    This,  my  lords,  is  fufficient 

*  to  determine  my  judgment ;  and,  I  hope,  it  will  be 

*  of  equal  weight  in  that  of  others,    I  fhall  not  wil- 

*  lingly  interpret  a  charter,  which  is  always  an  a& 

*  of  royal  favour,  to  the  difadvantage  of  them  to  whom 

*  it  was  granted ;  for  I  never  heard  of  a  charter  of 

*  corruption,  or  ignorance,  or  mifery ;  and  fince  it 

*  is  more  happy  to  live  without  government,  than  to 
'  be  governed  ill,  I  cannot  believe  that  a  charter  like 
c  this,  as  it  is  now  interpreted,  was  ever  given.  \ 

*  therefore  conclude  the  judgment  erroneous,  and  once 
•*  more  move  that  it  may  be  reverfed.' 

The  duke  of  Bedford  faid,  on  this  occafion  % 

*  The  abfurdities  of  this  conftrudlion'  [of  the  char- 
ter of  the  town  of  Weymouth']  *  have  already  been 
«  explained  by  the  noble  lord,  and  are,  indeed,  fuch 

*  as  cannot  be  aggravated,  extenuated,  or  avoided. 

*  But  by  admitting  that  fenfe  of  the  charter  which 
«  has  been  for  more  than  a  century  received,  it  is 

*  evident,  from  experience,  the  only  fure  teft  in  fuch 

*  cafes,  that  no  inconveniences  will  follow.  This 
f  complaint  of  the  violation  of  the  charter  did  not 

*  arife  from  any  fenfe  of  inconveniencies  which  it 
c  produced,  or  of  injuries  which  the  inhabitants  of 

*  that  place  imagined  themfelves  to  receive  from  ufur- 

■  pation, 
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<  pation  or  tyranny  ;  it  was  not  promoted  by  any  man 

<  who  thought  himfelf  unjuftly  debarred  from  autho- 
,*  rity,  or  by  any  body  of  men  excluded  from  their 
*  ftiare  in  the  government  of  the  town.  The  profe- 
c  cution,  my  lords,  was  the  effect  of  minifterial  re- 
«  fentment ;  it  was  threatened  to  influence  the  election, 

<  and  was  executed,  not  to  humble  the  haughtinefs 

<  of  guilt,  but  to  crufh  the  firmnefs  of  integrity  ; 
%  to  punifli  thofe  who  could  not  be  terrified,  and  to 
«  obtain  for  thofe  the  fatisfa&ion  of  revenge,  who 
«  had  loft  the  pleafure  of  fuccefs.  For  this  purpofe 
«  an  attorney,  that  was  a  ftranger  to  the  borough, 
«  was  employed  to  barafs  the  mayor  with  a  profecution 
«  defeated  at  the  afiizes,  where  men  of  plain  fenfe  were 

<  to  determine  the  caufe,  but  fuccefsful  in  the  court 

*  of  King's-bench,  where  law  and  fubtility  were  ad- 
f  mitted.  If  fuch  proceedings,  my  lords,  (hould  re- 
f  ceive  a  fan&ion  from  this  great  aflembly,  how  lon^ 
f  can  any  corporation  hope  to  enjoy  its  privileges, 

*  after  having  dared  to  rejea  the  overtures  of  the 
«  agents  of  a  minifter  ?   Of  what  value  will  be  the 

<  immunities  which  our  kings  have  beftowed  upon 
?  many  cities  of  this  kingdom  as  rewards  of  their 

*  loyalty,  as  encouragements  to  trade,  as  marks  of 
c  honour  and  diftin&ion,  or  for  the  more  eafy  admi- 
f  niftration  of  government  ?  If  profecutions  like  this 
i  be  allowed,  it  will  be  at  any  time  in  the  power  of 

*  a  fubtle  villain  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights,  to 
f  difturb  the  exercife  of  lawful  authority,  to  confound 

*  all  fubordination,  to  fill  the  courts  of  juftice  with 
«  expenfive  fuits,  and  the  whole  with  perplexity  and 

*  terror.  Such,  my  lords,  will  be  the  injuftice  of  con- 
f  firming  this  fentence,  and  fuch  the  miferies  which 

*  that  ad  of  injuftice  will  bring  upon  us  j  and  there- 

*  fore 
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5  fore  I  mall  continue  to  oppofe  it ;  as  I  hope  always 

6  to  appear  an  advocate  for  right,  and  the  happinefs 
'  of  my  couiitry/.txr. ,  u  un  :      '"'  '         \$  ijpfolB^ ' 

Lord  Chefterficld  in  the  debate  on  the  fame  bill  for 
quieting  corporations  a,  expofes,  with  great  humour, 
the  craft  of  minifters,  and  minifterial  tools,  which  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  lawyers,  and  churchmen,  when 
any  reformation  is  propofed.  c  Suppofe'  (fays  he)  CI 
t  were  a  minifter,  and  was  refolved  to  overturn  the 

*  liberties  of  my  country,  by  getting  into  my  hands 

*  the  abfolute  direction  of  our  cities  and  borouo-hs, 
c  with  regard  to  their  elections,  would  not  I  oppofe 
«  fuch  a  bill  as  this  ?  I  certainly  would,  but  bad  poli- 

*  tician  as  I  am,  I  would  not  be  fo  very  weak  as  to 
c  oppofe  it  directly.  No,  I  would  ingenuoufly  ac- 
knowledge the  danger:   I  would  acknowledge  the 

*  necefiity  of  doing  fornething  to  prevent  it :   I  would 

*  mourn  over  the  dangerous  ftate  of  public  liberty; 
4  but  then  I  would  take  great  care  to  raife  as  many 

*  objections  as  I  could  to  every  regulation  propofeJ  for 

*  its  deknee.     I  would  exaggerate  every  difficulty 

*  and  inconvenience  we  might  be  expofed  to  by  fuch  a 
c  regulation ;  and  if  no  renl  dangers  of  this  kind 
4  could  be  fuggefted,  imaginary  ones  would  fupply 
c  their  place.  This,  my  lords,  has  always  been, 
c  and  will  always  be,  the  method  taken  by  thofe  who 
e  have  dtfigns  againft  our  liberties,  in  order  to  ob- 
6  flrucl:  fuch  regulations  as  might  defeat  their  defigns.' 

Lord  Chejierfield  afterwards  obferves,  that  all  the 
lords  acknowledged  the  ufefulnefs  of  fuch  a  bill,  though 
they  feemed  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  in  it  .  at  pre- 
fect.   If  the  bill  was  imperfect,  it  was  natural  to 

commit 
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commit  it  for  improvement.  He  apprehends,  the 
houfe  may  lofe  credit  by  throwing  it  out.  He  fhews, 
that  the  bill  would  not  fecure  any  magiftrate  of  a  cor- 
poration in  acting  contrary  to  juftice  and  the  (landing 
laws.  That  the  worft  confequence  will  be  an  un- 
qualified perfon's  being  chofen  a  magiftrate,  or  choferi 
in  an  irregular  manner.  But,  if  profecution  againft 
him  is  commenced  in  due  time,  the  bill  would  not 
protect  him.    4  A  noble  lord,'  fays  he,  4  was  pleafed 

*  to  call  our  corporations  the  creatures  of  the  crown. 

*  Too  many  of  them,  my  lords,  are  fo :  I  am  for 
«  making  them  lefs  fo ;  and  am  therefore  for  having 
4  this  bill  pafled  into  a  law ;  for  whatever  bad  confe- 
4  quences  it  may  be  attended  with,  I  am  fure  they 

*  cannot  be  fo  bad  as  the  confequences  of  our  negledt- 
4  ino-  or  delaying  to  make  any  regulation  for  guarding 
4  againft  or  removing  the  danger  to  which  we  are  at 
4  prefent  expofed.  It  has  been  faid,  my  lords,  that 
4  no  attempts  have  been  lately  made  upon  the  freedom 
4  of  our  corporations  :  'Tis  true  no  fuch  violent 
4  attempts  have  been  lately  made  as  were  made  in 
4  former  reigns  ;  but  even  lately,  and  but  very  lately 
4  too,  the  freedom  of  our  corporations  has  been 
4  nibbled  at,  and  that  nibbling  has  been  made  fo  ma- 
4  nifeft  by  the  report  I  have  mentioned,  that  I  am 
4  furprifed  to  hear  the  contrary  afferted  by  any  lord 
4  in  this  houfe.  I  muft  fuppofe,  that  fuch  lords  have 
4  never  read  that  report,  and  muft  therefore  recom- 
4  mend  it  to  their  ferious  perufal  ;  for  they  will  thence 
4  fee  not  only  that  corporations  have  been  profecuted 
4  at  the  expence  of  the  crown,  for  the  neglect  of  infig- 
4  nificant  formalities  ;  but  that  the  caufe  of  the  pro- 
4  fecution's  being  brought,  was  exprefsly  their  refu- 
*  fing  to  choofe  fuch  reprefentatives  as  the  minifter 

4  directed. 
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*  directed.  Was  not  this  an  attempt  againft  the  free- 
c  dom  of  our  corporations  ?  My  lords,  it  was  ari 
c  attempt  not  only  againft  the  freedom  of  that  par- 

*  ticular  corporation^  but  of  all   Our  corporations^ 

*  becaufe  the  magiftrates  of  every  corporation  in  the 

*  kingdom  will  from  thence  fee  the  confequence  of 
€  their  being  difobedient  to  the  commands  of  a  mini- 
c  fter ;  and  the  example  muft  neceflarily  have  moft 

<  fatal  effect,  if  we  do  not,  by  fome  new  law,  removd 

*  or  leflen  the  dread  of  being  expofed  to  the  fame 

*  confequence.    But  fuppofe  we  had  no  fuch  mani- 

*  feft  proof:  fuppofe  no1  fuch  terrifying  example  had 

*  lately  been  made  ;  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing, 

*  we  muft  be  convinced,  that  fuch  attempts'  may  be" 

<  made.     They  have  been  made  by  all  minifters  irt 

*  time  paft.    They  will  be  made  by  all  minifters  in 

*  time  to  come.    It  is  natural  for  a  minifter  to  wifti 

*  to  have  his  friend  chofen  to  reprefent  any  city  of 

*  borough,  rather  than  one  he  fufpe&s  to  be  his  ene- 

*  my.  It  is  natural  for  him  to  make  ufe  of  ever^ 
«  method  he  can  fafely  pra&ife  in  favour  of  his  friend's" 
«  election.    Whilft  a  corporation,  or  the  magiftrates 

<  of  a  corporation,  are  under  apprehenfions  of  being 
4  profecuted,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  be  fvvayed  by 
4  thofe  fears.  There  is  no  way  of  preventing  this 
4  practice,  but  by  freeing  a  corporation  from  any 

*  fuch  apprehenfions  :  and  as  this  will,  in  a  great  mea- 
«  fure,  be  the  effect  of  the  bill  now  before  us,  aftef 

*  it  has  been  properly  amended  in  the  committee,  I 

*  hope  your  lordfhips  will  agree  to  the  queftion.' 

The  earl  of  IJlay,  always  faithful  to  the  minifte- 
rial  caufe,  laid  great  ftrefs  on  the  incroachment,  the 
bill  would  make  upon  the  king's,  that  is,  the  mini- 
fter's  royal  prerogative  j  but  he  takes,  according  to 

his 
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his  laudable  cuftom,  particular  care  to  fliew,  that  the 
fubjecYs  liberty  was  in  no  danger,  and  to  turn  all 
regard  to  it  into  ridicule.  f  As  the  neceflity  of  our 
«  having  fome  fuch  bill  parted  into  a  law,  has  beeft 
«  very  much  cryed  up  in  this  debate ;  as  this  necef- 

*  fity  has  been  faid  to  have  been  acknowledged  by 

*  every  lord  who  has  fpoke  in  the  debate,  I  muffc 
«  take  this  opportunity  to  declare,  that  I  arn  very 
c  far  from  being  convinced  of  our  being  under  any 
«  fuch  neceflity.  I  do  not  think  the  crown  has  as 
«  yet  fuch  an  influence  over  our  cities  and  boroughs 

*  as  can  be  of  any  dangerous  confequence,  nor  do  I 

*  think,  a  minifter  can  with  any  fafety  endeavour  to 

*  acquire  fuch  an  influence.    A  minifter  may  have  a 

*  perfonal,   or  a   family    intereft  in  two  or  three 

*  boroughs  ;  he  cannot  by  himfelf  alone  reprefent  them 

*  all  5  and  to  the  borough  where  be  does  not  ftand 
«  himfelf,  it  is  very  natural  for  him  to  recommend  a 

*  friend.     That  friend  may,  perhaps,  be  a  gentle- 

*  man  never  before  known  in  the  borough ;  but  this 

*  is  not  peculiar  to  minifters  :  for  we  often  find  fuch 
«  gentlemen  chofen  by  boroughs  upon  the  recommen- 

*  dation  of  thofe  who  are  known  to  be  violent  enemies 
«  to  the  minifter.    I,  therefore^  do  not  well  know 

*  what  is  meant  by  court  boroughs.  All  boroughs 
'  are  fo,   I  believe,  and  all  cities  and  counties,  as 

*  well  as  boroughs.    The  only  difference  is,  that  fome 

*  boroughs  have  their  friends  in  court,  and  others 
c  want  to  have  their  friends  in  court.  This,  my 
6  lords,  has  always  been  the  chief  ground  of  the  dif- 

*  pute ;  and  moft  people  are  apt  to  think,  or  at  leaft 
4  to  fay,  the  country  is  in  danger  when  their  friends 

*  happen  to  be  out  of  court.    The  cry  of  the  church 

*  being  in  danger,  was  formerly  made  the  fame  ufe 

*  of  i 
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c  of;  and  when  I  was  young,  and  attended  tins  houfe 
«  behind  the  throne,  I  remember  to  have  heard  it 
6  obferved,  as  I  thought  very  juftly,  by  the  auctftor  of 
i  a  noble  lord  I  have  in  my  eye,  that  the  only  reafon 

*  he  could  think  of  for  faying  that  the  church  was  in 
c  danger,  was,  becaufe  the  earl  of  Rochejhr  was  out  of 
«  court.  If  a  borough  tnerefore  chufes  a  courtier,  it  is 
«  not  becaufe  it  is  more  a  court  borough  than  any  oiher 
«  borough,  but  becaufe  its  friends  happen  at  that  time 
c  to  be  in  court ;  in  like  manner,  when  a  borough 
c  chufes  fuch  as  are  againft  the  court,  it  is  not  becaufe 
c  it  is  more  a  country  borough  than  any  other,  but 
«  becaufe  its  friends  happen  then  to  be  out  of  court  ^ 
«  and  the  choice  made  by  the  former  may  as  little  pro- 

*  ceed  from  any  undue  influence,  as  the  choice  made 
«  by  the  latter.     But  every  borough  that  chufes  a 

*  courtier,  or  a  friend  to  the  minifter,  muft,  it  feems, 
c  be  a  creature  of  the  crown  in  the  fenfe  put  upon  the 
«  words  by  the  noble  lord  who  fpoke  laft,  in  which,  I 
«  muft  fay  he  made  a  very  bad  ufe,  to  call  it  by  no 
«  worfe  name,  of  an  expreftion  dropt  from  a  noble 

*  lord  in  this  debate.    The  noble  lord  happened  to 

<  fay  that  all  corporations  were  the  creatures  of  the 

*  crown,  and  when  he  made  ufe  of  the  expreflion,  I 
c  believe  every  one  of  your  lordihips  underftood  what 

*  he  meant.  He  certainly  meant  no  more  than  that 
«  all  corporations  were  created  by  the  crown,  which  is 

*  true ;  but  the  noble  lord  who  fpoke  laft,  gave  it  a 

<  turn  as  if  he  had  meant  that  all  corporations  are  the 

*  Haves  of  the  crown,  and  ready  to  receive  directions 
«  from  the  minifters  of  the  crown,  which  is  as  far 
«  from  being  true  as  it  is  far  from  being  what  he  meant ; 
'  for  with  regard  to  the  election  of  their  reprefenta- 
'  tives,  I  know  of  no.  way  by  which  a  minifter  can 

2  *  compel 
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*  compel  any  one  of  them  to  chufe  the  candidates  he 
«  recommends.     I  am  lure  that   of  threatening  a 

*  borough  with  a  quo  warranto,  would  be  very  far  from 
«  being  effectual,  and  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for 
«  any  minifter  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  a  method  ;  confe- 
«  quently  I  cannot  as  yet  fee  the  neceffity  of  our  pa  fling 
«  any  fuch  bill  as  the  prefent ;  and  if  I  did,  I  fhould 
«  be  for  dropping  this  bill,  which  I  think  cannot  be  fo 

*  amended  as  to  be  of  any  ufe,  in  order  to  have  a  bill 
<  brought  in  that  might  be  of  fome  fervice  V 

It  was  afterwards  ordered,  that  a  new  bill  mould 
be  drawn  up.  Lord  Romney  reported,  the  heads  of  it, 
viz.  c  That  a  reafonable  period  of  time  be  fixed,  after 
«  the  expiration  of  which  the  rights,  franchifes,  and 
i  liberties  of  any  city,  corporation,  or  borough,  ia 
«  England  or  Wales,  or  of  any  members  of  any  fuch 
•«  city,  corporation,  &c,  or  of  any  perfon  exercifmg 
c  any  fuch  office  or  franchife,  {hall  not  be  called  in 
«  queftion  by  informations  in  nature  of  quo  warranto, 
■  writs  of  mandamus,  or  other  proceedings  for  any  in- 
«  formality,  irregularity,  or  defect:  in  the  nomination, 

<  eleaion,  admiffion,  or  fwearing  of  the  mayor,  bail- 
c  liffs,  or  freemen,  or  of  any  other  officer,  or  member 
«  (by  what  name  foever  called)  of  any  fuch  city,  cor- 
'  poration,  &c.  who  now  are,  or  at  any  time  here- 

<  after,  fliafl  be  in  the  actual  pofTeffion  or  exercife  of 
«  any  fuch  office  or  franchife,  nor  of  any  forfeiture  or 
«  difability  arifihg  from  fuch  informality,  irregularity 
«  or  defect,  unlefs  fuch  informality,  irregularity,  or 
*  defeft,  or  fuch  forfeiture,  or  difability  mall  be  taken 
«  advantage  of  by  fome  profecution  commenced  for 

that  purpofe,  within  a  certain  time  after  the  com- 
«  mencement  of  the  bill.    And  as  to  any  fuch  officer 
Vol.  I.  H  h  «  or 
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«  or  member,  as  hereafter,  within  a  certain  num- 

*  ber  of  years  to  be  limited  in  the  bill,  fhall  have 
«  been  admitted  into  or  fhall  have  been  in  the  actual 

*  poflcffion  or  exercife  of  any  fuch  office  or  franchife 
«  as  aforefaid  ;  every  fuch  profecution  to  be  carried  on 
«  with  effect  and  due  diligence  ;  and  in  cafe  of  affected 

*  or  unnecefTary  delay  on  the  part  of  the  profecutor, 

*  to  be  difmiiled  with  full  coils.  Such  bill  to  contain 
«  proper  provifors   to  prevent  its   invalidating  any 

*  judgment  already  given,  or  any  charter  already 
«  granted  and  accepted,  or  any  fuit  already  inftituted 

*  and  ftill  depending  V 

Lord  Romney  fhewed  the  ufefulnefs  of  fuch  a  bill 
for  defeating  the  efforts  of  minifterial  power.  That 
members  of  corporations  are  commonly  men  of  plain 
underftandings,  not  qualified  to  fearch  into  the  mean- 
ing of  old  charters^  but  willing  to  follow  precedent  ; 
and  therefore  their  cafes  are  more  pitiable  than  blame- 
able,  when  they  happen  to  proceed  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  renders  them  obnoxious  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
That  the  charters  themfelves  are  often,  through  length 
©f  time,  and  change  of  circumftances,  become  unfit 
%o  be  obferved.  That  the  meaning  of  corporation- 
charters  may  not  always  be  clear  and  confident. 
That  it  is  difficult  and  expenfive  to  folrcit  new 
•charters  j  and  miniflers  are  not  inclinable  to  favour 
them,  becaufe,  like  the  lawyers,  they  find  their  ad- 
vantage in  the  fubje&'s  uncertainty.  That  it  is  a- 
tfcklim  affair  for  a  corporation  to  refign  its  charter, 
when  it  is  unknown  what  fort  of  one  it  fhall  have  in 
.exchange.  That  therefore  it  is  natural  for  the  mem- 
bers of  corporations  to  modify  their  proceedings  ao> 
cording  to  what  "they  find  by  experience  to  be  beff, 

though 
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though  in  fo  doing  they  may  often  gradually  deviate 
from°the  letter  of  their  charter.  That  it  will  be  no 
more  than  a  re.fonable  indulgence  to  the  fubjedts 
in  a  matter,  in  which  the  hazard  is  theirs,  and  not 
the  government's,  to  fix  a  time,  after  which  cuftom 
and  precedent  in  corporations  fliall  pafs  into  eftabhm- 

ment.  i  . 

•One  w^uia  imagine,  this  was  no  fuch  mighty  mat- 
ter of  grace  to  confer  on  the  good  people.    But  the 
minifterial  tools  have  no  inclination  to  give  up  any 
degree  of  power.     Therefore  lord  Cbolmondeley,  3 
faithful  friend  to  court-power,  oppofed  the  bill.  The 
houfes  agreeing  to  it,  he  faid,  would  be  ading  in  the 
dark,  confirming  pradtices,  which  they  did  not^  un- 
derftand,  and  Supporting  magiftrates,  who  obtained, 
and  executed  their  offices,  they  knew  not  how,  Sec. 
[A  ftaunch  minifterial  man  is  never  for  leaving  any 
thing  to  the  people  ;  even  their  own  affairs.    He  will 
have  them  always/**/,  that  they  have  a  government, 
that  is,  a  tyranny,  over  them.]    «  I  am  not  much  in- 
«  clined,  fays  he,  to  believe,  when  I  fee  the  laW 
*  broken,  that  the  law  is  to  be  blamed.'    [I  am  forry 
to  differ  from  his  lordfhip  ;  but  I  mould  be  very  apt 
to  fufpecl:  the  wifdom  of  a  law,  if  I  faw  it  often 
broken  by  fiber  and  regular  people,  fuch  as  the  mem- 
bers of  corporations  commonly  are.]    Lord  Romney 
faid,  the  quieting  bill  would  be  an  encouragement  to 
tranfgreffors.    It  would  be  confirming  to  the  thief  th* 
poffeffion  of  the  goods  he  had  ftolen.    [But  it  is  re- 
markable, that  his  good  lordfhip  mould  not  rfecolle&, 
that  by  the  law,  as  it  now  ftands,  there  is  a  limited 
time,  which  being  elapfed,  many  offences,  more  atro- 
cious than  violating  a  borough-charter,  are  not  to  be 
profecuted,  or  punifhed.] 

H  h  %  ^ 
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And  the  good  lord  chancellor  Hardwtcke  (always 
true  to  the  miniftry)  was  afraid,  the  quieting  bill 
might  "  produce  more  and  greater  evils,  than  thofe  it 
"  was  intended  to  cure."  Whether  it  was  a  greater 
evil  for  corporations  to  be  fecure  againft  minifterial 
moleftation,  than  their  being  from  time  to  time  under 
profecution,  and  by  that  means  obliged  to  bring  fome 
grift  to  the  law-mill,  I  leave  to  the  reader  to  decide. 
In  general,  we  know,  that  lawyers  and  churchmen 
are  always  againft  reformations.  His  good  lordfhip 
"  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  diftemper  intended  to  be 
n  cured,  or  rather  prevented,  by  the  bill,  was  as  yet 
"  imaginary  a."  Good  men  always  believe  the  beft. 
Therefore  his  good  lordfhip  believed  Walpole  as  innocent 
of  molefting  corporations,  as  of  patriotifm,  or  public 
fpirit.  But  his  good  chancellorfhip  feemed  in  the  fequel 
of  his  fpeech,  a  little  to  forget  his  law-learning,  through 
zeal  againft  the  bill.    <  If,  fays  he,  you  limit  the  pre- 

*  fcription  to  a  very  Jhort  time,  it  will  be  of  the  moft 
«  dangerous  confequence  ;  and  if  you  fix  it  at  a  very 

*  long  term,  the  bill  could  have  little  or  no  effecV 
But  what  if  we  fix  ;  at  a  term  neither  very  long,  nor 
very  Jhort  f  Befides,  if  his  lordfhip's  reafonings  be 
good,  the  laws,  by  which  ( as  above  obferved )  a 
term  is  fixed,  after  which  profecutions  for  greater 
offences,  than  making  free  with  a  fetof  blind  old  char- 
ters granted  by  the  tyrannical  Stuarts,  are  fet  afide ; 
are  all  bad,  and  his  lordfhip  ought  to  have  moved  for 
their  repeal.  But  your  true  minifterial  men,  like 
your  true  churchmen,  never  care  how  inconfiftent 
they  be  with  them/elves,  or  with  the  principles  of 
amnion  fenfe  -9  fo  they  be  orthodox,,  that  is  upon  the 

right 
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right  Side,  that  is  upon  the  fide  of  power.  He  after- 
wards brings  the  execrable  maxim,  nullum  tempus . 
cccurrit  regi,  now  abolifhed,  in  fupport  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  argues,  that  as  no  period  flops  the  king's 
claim,  fo  no  period  ought  to  tie  up  the  minifter's  hands 
from  molefting  corporations,  who  elect  anti-minifterial 
members  a.  Then  he  comes  to  an  important  argument 
indeed.  The  bill  6  might  be  faid  to  be  a  fort  of  en- 
6  croachment  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.* 
Hinc  ilia  lacrymce  !  The  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are 
the  miniftry's  Palladium  ;  and  are  of  infinitely  more 
confequence  (to  them)  than  the  quiet  of  ten  thoufand 
corporations.  On  this  he  argues  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  one  would  really  think,  he  had  forgot,  that  the 
Britijh  government  was  a  limited  monarchy.  c  As  the 
'  king  (fays  he)  has  the  file  right  of  eftablifhing  cor- 
c  porations,  he  likewife  has  a  right  to  take  care,  that, 
«  the  corporation,  as  well  as  every  officer  and  magi- 
c  {Irate  who  belongs  to  it,  mail  obferve  the  rules  he 
«  has  been  pleafed  to  prescribe  to  them  in  their  charter  ; 
4  and  to  limit  his  power  of  profecuting  for  any  neglect, 
c  or  non-obfervance,  to  a  very  mort  te^m,  is  an  en- 
4  croachment  upon  his  right.'  Have  our  limited  kings 
any  right  uncontroulable  by  parliament  to  eftablifh,  or 
prefcribe  ?  His  lordfhip  mines  afterwards  more  and 
more.  *  I  muft  farther  obferve,  my  lords,  that  this 
<  bill  is  really  a  fort  of  repeal  of  thofe  laws,  which 
c  have  always  been  deemed  the  fecurity  of  our  church 
«  as  by  law  eftablifhed.    When  I  fay  this,  every  lord 

*  muft  fuppofe  I  mean  the  corporation  and  tejl  acls;. 

*  for  if  this  bill  be  pafTed  into  a  law,  the  moft  rigid 
4  dijjenier  might  get  himfelf  chofen  an  alderman  of 

H  h  3  c  London \ 
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*  London*  or  a  magiftrate  of  fome  other  city  or  borough, 
«  without  taking  the  oaths,  or  conforming  to  what  is  re- 

<  quired  by  law  for  the  purity  of  our  church  ;  and  if  he 
«  efcapes  being  profecuted  during  the  time  to  be  limited 
«  by  this  bill,  he  might  continje  in  that  magiftracy 
«  during  life,  without  ever  conforming  himfelf  to  the 

<  eftablifhcd  church,  for  the  act  does  not  r  quire  his 
«  coi.fonring  after  he  is  elected  ;  and  after  the  expi- 
«  ration  of  that  time  his  election  could  not  be  declared 
«  void  on  account  of  his  not  Having  conformed  within 
«  the  year  preceding  his  election  ;  fo  that  if  this  bill 
«  was  parted  into  a  law,  all  the  magiftrates  in  our 
«  cities  or  boroughs,  who  are  chofen  for  lii'e,  might 
«  be  fuch  as  openly  frequented  conventicles,  for  if 
«  they  did  not  go  there  in  their  habits  and  enfigns  of 
*  magiftracy,  they  could  neither  be  removed  nor 
'  punified  for  the  affront  put  upon  the  eftablifhed 
«  church? 

What  a  noble  fpirit  of  liberty,  how  worthy  of  a 
lord  chancellor  of  this  great  and  free  nation,  and  how 
fuitable  to  the  light  and  knowledge  prevalent  in  this 
age,  does  this  part  of  his  lordmip's  fpeech  exhibit ! 

<  Our  church  as  by  law  eftablifhed  !'  Aye— Our 
church  ! — our  monopoly  of  fat  livings,  from  which  we 
have  by  law  efteblifhed,  that  all  men  {hall  be  excluded* 
who  will  notdecla  e  aflent  and  confent  to  the  clear 
and  felf- confident  articles  and  creeds,  and  to  the 
pajji  e-obedience-homiies !    And   the  «  ted  and  cor- 

<  porarion  ads  !*  Aye— Thofe  glorious  ads,  which 
breathe  fuch  a  fpirit  of  liberty  ! 

«  If  this  bill  be  paffed  into  a  law,  the  mofr  rigid 

f  difTenter— 

0  horrible  !  0  horrible  !  moft  horrible  ! 

Shakefp. 

• the 
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<*  the  moft  rigid  diflenter — 

Monftrum  horrendum  ingem*  *viduto9  $rco9  Hecate, 

\aljne  Erebo  or  turn  f 

«  the  moft  rigid  diffenter— 

«  the  moft  rigid  diffenter— that  tremendous  being— ia 
comparifon  with  whom,  old  Satan  is  a  good  fort  of  a 
gentleman-who  is  fo  ineffably  wicked,  that  he  will 
not  fay  his  prayers  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  will 
difclaim  the  authority  of  men  over  ChriJTs  religion 
«  —plight  get  himfelf— • horrefco  referens  /— chofen  an 
*  alderman  of  London  V   And  what  greater  misfortune 
than  that,  can  the  human  mind  frame  the  idea  of, 
unlefs  a  comet  were  to  come  from  the  moft  diftant 
regions  of  fpace,  and— fet  the  chancellor's  full-bot- 
tomed wig  on  fire. 

Lord  Sandwich  then  went  on  to  (hew  %  That  the 
worft  effe&  of  the  bill  would  be,  to  oblige  thofe  who 
had  a  mind  to  profecute  for  irregularities  in  corpo- 
rations, to  do  it  within  a  reafonable  time,  when  proofs 
and  defences  could  be  brought.     But  this  did  not 
anfwer  the  views  of  minifters  ;  their  point  is,  to  keep  a 
rod  over  the  people's  head  at  all  times.    Lord  Sandwich 
afterwards  b  puts  the  houfe  in  mind  of  what  curious 
Walpolian  proceedings  had  been  detefted  by  the  fecret 
committee  relating  to  this  very  corporation,  on  a  mere 
mifinterpretation  of  their  charter,  or  rather  a  different 
interpretation  of  it  from  the  fenfe  put  upon  it  by  the 
judges,  which  fenfe  had  not  been  found  in  it  by  the 
perfons  who  firft  obtained  it,  nor  by  their  fucceffors, 
for  130  years. 

H  h  4  A.D% 
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A.  D.  it  was  refolved  by  the  houfe  of  com- 

mons, and  agreed  to  by  the  houfe  of  lords,    c  That 

*  privilege  of  parliament  does  not  extend  to  the  cafe  of 

*  writing  and  publilhing  feditious  libels,  nor  ought 
4  to  obftruft  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws  in  the 

*  fpeedy  and  effectual  profecution  of  fo  heinous  and 

*  dangerous  an  offence. '  Seventeen  peers,  among 
which  number  was  (mlrabile  diclu  ! )  one  bifhop,  pro- 
tcfted^  becaufe  the  doctrine  was  new,  unwai  rant- 
able,  and  unknown  to  the  moft  tyrannical  times ; 
the  eftablifhed  cuftom  being,  that  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment takes  place  in  all  cafes,  but  treafon,  felony, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  refuting  to  obey  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus-,  whereas  the  writing  or  publifhing  of 
wh,.t  may  be  called  (for  any  thing  may  be  fo  called) 
a  feditious  libel,  is  neither  treafon,  felony,  breach 
of  peace,  nor  difobedience  to  Habeas  Corpus.  The 
protefting  peers  alledged,  that  the  refolution  was 
Sacrificing  the  freedom  of  parliament  to  minifterial 
power.  That  the  refolution  not  only  infringed  the 
privilege  of  parliament,  but  tended  to  the  reftraint  of 
every  man's  perfonal  liberty,  feeing  it  affirms,  that 
all  men  may  be  bound  to  the  peace  for  writing  what 
may  be  called  a  feditious  libel,  by  which  every  man's 
liberty  is  furrendercd  into  the  hands  of  a  fecretary 
of  ftate,  who  is  hereby  empowered  to  pronounce  any 
writing  a  feditious  libel,  and  to  imprifon  any  perfon 
on  this  account,  without  council,  evidence,  or  jury, 
while  the  perfon  opprelTed  by  power  has  no  redrefs 
againfl  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  as  he  acts  in  the  capacity 
of  a  judge.  The  protefting  lords  conclude  with  the 
following  remarkable  words  \  *  Privilege  was  not  made 
«  to  fkreen  criminals,  but  to  preferve  the  very  being 

*  and  life  of  parliament  j  for  when  our  anceftors  con- 

4  fidcred 
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«  fidered  that  the  law  had  lodged  the  great  powers  of 
c  arreft,  indictment,  and  information  in  the  crown, 

*  they  faw  the  parliament  would  be  undone,  if  during 
«  the  time  of  privilege  the  royal  procefs  fhould  be 

*  admitted  in  any  mifdemeanour  whatfoever,  therefore 

*  they  excepted  none.  Where  the  abufe  of  power 
«  would  be  fatal,  the  power  ought  never  to  be  given, 
«  becaufe  redrefs  comes  too  late.    A  parliament  under 

*  perpetual  terror  of  imprifonment  can  neither  be 
i  free,  nor  bold,  nor  honeft  ;  and  if  this  privilege  was 
«  once  removed,  the  moft  important  queft.on  might  be 
«  irrecoverably  loft,  or  carried  by  a  fudden  irruption 
e  of  meffengers  let  loofe  againft  the  members  half  an 
«  hour  before  the  debate.  Laftly,  as  it  has  already 
<  been  obferved,  the  cafe  of  fuppofed  libels  is,  above 

*  all  others,  the  moft  dangerous  and  alarming  to  be 
t  left  open  to  profecution  during  the  time  of  privilege. 

*  If  the  feverity  of  the  law  touching  libels,  as  it  hath 
c  fometimes  been  laid  down,  be  duly  weighed,  it  muil 
«  ftrike  both  houfes  of  parliament  with  terror  and 
«  difmay.    The  repetition  of  a  libel,  the  delivery  of 

*  it  unread  to  another,  is  faid  to  be  a  publication, 
«  nay,  the  bare  poffeflion  of  it  has  been  deemed  cri- 
4  minal,  unlefs  it  is  immediately  deftroyed  or  carried 
f  to  a  magiftrate.  Every  lord  of  parliament  then, 
Swho  hath,  done  this,  who  is  falfely  accufed,  nay, 

*  who  is,  though  without  any  information,  named  in 
«  the  fecretary  of  ftate's  warrant,  has  loft  his  privi- 

*  leo;e  by  this  refolution,  and  lies  at  the  mercy  of  that 

*  enemy  to  learning  and  liberty,  the  meffengcr  of  the 

*  prefs.  For  thefe  and  many  other  forcible  reafons, 
c  we  hold  it  highly  unbecoming  the  dignity,  gravity, 

*  and  wifdom  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  as  well  as  their 
•juftice,  thus  judicially  to  explain  away  and  dimi- 
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*  nim  the  privilege  of  their  perfons,  founded  in  the 
«  wifdom  of  ages,  declared  with  precifion  in  our  ftand- 
■  ing  orders,  fo  repeatedly  confirmed  and  hitherto 
«  preferved  inviolable  by  the  fpirit  of  our  anceftors, 

*  called  to  it  only  by  the  other  houfe  on  a  particular 
1  occafion,  and  to  ferve  a  particular  purpofe,  ex  poji 
«  fatto,  ex  parte,  et  pendente  lite,  in  the  courts  below  a.' 

The  brave  parliament,  in  which  fate  the  Hampdens 
and  the  Pyms9  would  not  allow  this  in  the  cafe  of 
the  5  members ;  though  the  tyrant  diredly  accufed 
them  of  high  treafon,  which  cannot  by  law  plead 
privilege.  Such  is  the  difference  between  an  inde- 
pendent parliament  and  one  ridden  by  a  miniftry. 

But,  mem.  It  was  refolved  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons,'.//. D.  1766,  «  That  feizing  the  papers  of  the 
«  author,  or  fuppofed  author,  printer,  or  publifher  of 
«  a  libel  is  illegal,  and  the  feizing  the  papers  of  a 
«  member  of  parliament  on  fuch  pretence  is  likewife 
•  a  breach  of  privilege  V  And  afterwards  a  bill  was 
ordered  in  for  reftraining  the  ifTuing  of  warrants  for 
feizing  papers,  except  in  the  cafes  of  treafon  or  felony, 
under  certain  regulations.  The  title  of  the  bill  was 
afterwards  altered.  It  mifcarried  in  the  houfe  of 
lords  c. 

The  civil  lift  was  faid  to  be  in  debt,  A.  D.  176?, 
500,000/.  A  meflage  was  fent  from  the  king  (i.e. 
the  miniftry)  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  defiring  that 
they  would  make  provifion  accordingly.  It  was  urged 
in  favour  of  the  demand,  that  the  king  bad  given  up 
to  the  nation  his  fhare  of  the  captures  in  the  late  war 
amounting  to  700,000/.  The  debates  ran  high; 
but  the  demand  was  granted  d. 

The 


*  Jim.  Deb.  Com.  A.D*  1764.  b  Ibid.  vn.  183. 
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The  flavifh  complaifance  of  parliament  to  mini- 
vers was  confeffed  in  the  year  1769,  when  the  mini- 
ftrv  fent  over  to  the  American  governors  a  pofitive  pro- 
mise, that,  on  certain  conditions,  the  odious  taxing 
aas'fhould  be  repealed  a.    Such  was  the  fhamelefs 
Jervility  of  the  houfe  at  that  time,  that  when  it  was 
moved  by  the  oppofition  to  refolve,  That  diforders 
had  prevailed  in  feveral  of  the  colonies  prejudicial  to 
the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  peace  of 
the  colonies  ;  That  a  principal  caufe  of  thefe  difor- 
ders was  the  ill-judged  and  inconfiftent  inftruaions* 
given  by  perfons  in  adminiftration  to  the  governors- 
of  fome  of  the  provinces  in  North  America ;  That 
direaing  the  diffolution  of  the  affemblies  of  North 
America,  upon  their  refufal  to  comply  with  certain 
propofals  of  government,  operated  as  a  menace  inju* 
rious  to  the  deliberative  capacity  of  thofe  affemblies, 
and  tending  to  excite  difcontent,  and  produce  unjus- 
tifiable combinations  J  That  it  was  inconfiftent,  and 
tended  to  expofe  his  majefty's  councils  to  the  contempt 
pf  the  colonifts,  to  diffolve  the  old  affemblies  for  not  dis- 
avowing certain  combinations,  at  the  fame  time*  that 
pew  affemblies  were  fuflered  to  fit,  without  difavowing or 
difcountenancing  the  fame  combinations  ;  That  it  was 
unwarrantable,  of  dangerous  confequence,  and  a  high 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  for 
any  perfon  in  adminiftration  to  promife  to  the  affem* 
J>lies  in  North  America,  the  interpofition  or  influence 
of  the  king  or  his  fervants  with  the  houfe,  in  order  to 
a  repeal  of  taxation-aas,  or  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the 
crown  to  thofe  affemblies,  &c.  when  thefe  re'foluti- 
©ns  were  moved  by  the  oppofition,  I  fay,  fuch  was  the 


com' 
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complaifance  of  the  houfe  for  the  miniftry,  whofe 
conduct  they  would  not  fuffer  to  be  blamed,  that 
every  one  of  them  was  rejected  ;  though  there  was 
not,  probably,  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  Britain 
who  had  the  leaft  doubt  of  their  truth  and  juftnefs  a. 

Again  in  the  year  177 1,  the  houfe  of  commons, 
in  a  fit  of  complaifance  for  the  court  (if  that  can  be 
called  a  jfr,  from  which  the  patient  is  never  clear)  voted, 
that  a  member  concerned  in  a  libel  fhould  have  no 
right  to  his  privilege,  thereby  putting  the  guilt  of  a 
ynz  fatire  on  a  corrupt  court  upon  the  fame  foot  with 
that  of  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  the  only  crimes, 
which  before  that  time  deprived  a  member  of  his 
privilege.  By  this  refolution,  it  was  obferved,  c  That 
«  any  member  fuppofed  to  have  been  concerned  in 
«  compofing,  printing,  or  publifhing  a  fuppofed  libel 
«  might,  by  a  mandate  from  court,  be  dragged  from 
«  his  feat  V  And,  according  to  a  doctrine  faid  to 
have  been  taught  by  certain  judges  of  late,  the  guilt 
and  punifhment  of  this  fuppofed  libel,  were  not  to 
come  before  the  jury.  They  were  only  to  find, 
whether  the  accufed  had  any  concern  in  the  fup- 
pofed libel,  and  the  judges  were  to  pafs  fentence. 
The  members,  who  promoted  this  refolution,  ought 
to  have  been  more  fure  of  the  integrity  of  judges,  than 
is  poffible,  in  the  prefent  weaknefs  of  human  nature. 
Thefe  were  attacks  upon  the  very  foundation  of 
liberty. 

The  obfequioufnefs  of  parliament  to  the  court,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  was  {hamefully  grofs.  The 
nation  tired  out  with  raifmg  money  to  be  funk  in 

German 
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German  wars  for  the  defence  of  Hanover,  forced  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  great  oppofer  of  continental  connexions,  into 
power,  in  fpite  of  Geo.  II.  who  was  thought  to  attend 
more  to  the  intereft  of  his  pitiful  electorate,  than  to 
that  of  the  Britijh  empire.  Then  the  commons  were  for 
holding  the  purfe-ftrings  tight.  The  king  found 
means  to  bring  over  Mr.  Pitt  to  favour  his  continen- 
tal fcheme.  Then  the  commons  raifed  almoft  20 
millions  per  ann.  to  fend  to  Germany.  Gei.  III.  not 
being  fo  attached  to  Germany  as  his  grandfather,  was 
defirous  of  reftoring  peace,  and  flopping  the  Hfe- 
blood-vein  of  the  nation,  before  it  mould  bleed  to 
death.  Then  the  commons  were  as  obfequious  to 
lord  Bute's  pacific  meafures,  as  they  were  before  to 
Mr.  Pitt's  military  quixotifm.  Grenville  thought  pro- 
per to  lay  the  ftamp-tax  on  our  American  colonies. 
The  worthy  commons  voted  it  accordingly.  Gren- 
<ville's  fucceflbr  in  power  thought  proper  to  repeal 
the  American  ftamp-acl:.  The  ductile  commons  re- 
pealed it.  Their  followers  thought  it  neceiTary  to  lay 
taxes  of  other  kinds  upon  the  colonies.  The  obfequi- 
ous commons  were  ftill  occafional  conformifcs. 

Every  fpeech  from  the  throne,  I  mean,  the  mini- 
fter's  throne,  at  the  end  of  every  feffion,  is  filled  with 
the  king's  entire  approbation  of  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  feffions  ;  whilft,  if  you  look  into  the  debates  and 
protefts,  you  fee  fuch  fhameful  fervility  to  the  mini- 
flry,  as  it  is  ^pofTible  for  any  honeft  man  to  approve, 
fay  rather,  to  ayoid  execrating.  And  every  eccho  of 
every  king's  fpeech  from  the  houfes  celebrates  every 
ftep  of  his  ad m migration  to  the  fkies.  Look  into  the 
hiftory  of  every  reign,  and  you  fee  innumerable  neg- 
lects and  blunders  (to  fay  nothing  of  corrupt  abufes) 
committed  by  every  fucceedingadminiftration.  Thus 

do 
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<3o  our  fuperiors  endeavour  to  perfuade  us,  by  their 
words,  that  they  are  gods,  while  their  adieus  fhcW 
them  to  be  generally  very  filly,  and  very  worthleis 
mortals. 

In  the  year  1770,  there  were  as  many  compli- 
ments bandied  between  the  court,  and  parliament,  as 
ever.  Yet  at  that  time,  almoft  every  part  of  the 
Britijh  empire  was  known  to  be  diffatisfied  ;  the  peo- 
ple of  England  enraged  againft  their  reprefentatives, 
and  petitioning  the  king  for  a  new  parliament  s  the 
people  of  Ireland  offended  on  account  of  the  proroga- 
tion of  their  parliament,  becaufe  they  would  fupport 
the  conditional  manner  of  taxation,  and  the  colo- 
nics provoked  by  our  legiflature's  taxing  them  as  a 
teft  of  their  obedience. 

In  that  fame  year,  Sir  George  Savlle,  no  party- 
brawler,  faid  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  ■  This  houfe 
<  hath  betrayed  the  rights  of  the  people.'    Sir  Alex. 
Gilmour  called  him  to  order.    General  Conway  faid 
the  words  were  reprehenfible.    That  it  was  infulting 
parliament,  and  that  members  had  been  fent  to  the* 
Tower  for  fuch  words,  but  as  he  believed  they  were 
fpoken  in  anger,  he  only  fliould  wim  that  for  the 
future  the  gentleman  would  ba  more  cautious,  bir 
George  Savile  replied,  he  had  not  fpoke  in  anger;  that 
he  never  ufed  any  other  words,  when  he  mentioned 
the  proceedings  of  the  hpufe  upon  the  Middlefex  elec- 
tion ;  and  that  he  would  always  ufe  the  fa**  words, 
whenever  the  fame  queftion  was  in  agitation.  Mr. 
ferj.  Glynn  defended  the  words.    He  obferved,  that 
they  were  the  only  words  in  our  language  proper  to 
cxprefs  the  idea  of  the  thing;  that  if  fpoken  of  a 
thing  that  did  not  exift,  no  one  would  be  more  ready 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  parliament,  in  calling  to 

account 
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account  the  member  who  fpoke  them;  but  if  they 
were  founded  on  truth,  it  could  not  be  the  votes  of  a 
majority  which  could  make  them  culpable.  He  then 
obferved  a  good  deal  on  what  had  been  faid  the  day 
before  by  a  member  (Mr.  T.  De  Grey,  brother  to  the 
attorney  general,  who  abufed  the  petitioners  in  gene- 
ral, calling  them  bafe  born  mechanics,  and  mere  rab- 
ble, not  fit  to  petition  the  throne)  that  he  was  forry  to 
find  fome  gentlemen  fuppofed  there  was  one  law  for 
gentlemen,  and  another  for  their  inferiors.  That  thfc 
law  knew  nothing  of  gentlemen  ;  that  we,  who  repre- 
fen  ted,  were  chofen  by,  and  derived  our  powers  from 
thofe  bafe  born  men  ;  and  that  their  privileges  ough; 
to  be  the  care  of  the  houfe,  for  on  them  depended 
our  own, — our  conftitution.  Mr.  Edmund  Burke, 
likewife,  with  great  fpirit,  defended  Sir  George  Savile, 
and  called  upon  the  miniftry  to  punim  Sir  George,  if 
the  accufation  was  falfe ;  and  faid,  *  That  if  a  falfe 
f  and  unjuit.  charge  had  been  made,  the  gentleman 
«  wha  made  it  ought  to  be  fent  to  the  Tower :*  but 
!  added,  6  that  the  minifters  were  confcious  of  the  truth 
i      c  of  the  aflertion,  and  therefore  in  a  tame  and  cowardly 

*  manner  crouched  under  it.'  He  faid,  the  people 
abhorred  the  prefent  miniftry,  and  afked  the  fpeaker 
if  the  chair  did  not  tremble  under  him.  Towards 

[  h  *he  conclufion  of  the  debate,  Sir  George  Savile  flood 

-  Hp  again  and  declared,  that  he  was  as  cool  as  before; 
more  fo  he  could  not  be  ;  and  added  from  Shakefpearer 
"  Bring  me  to  the  teft,  and  I  the  matter  will  re-word, 

t  I  "  which  madnefs  would  gambol  from  therefore, 
'  {landing  up  in  my  place  as  member  for  the  county  of 

3  i    *  York,  I  do  declare,  that  the  houfe  of  commons,  has 

*  betrayed  the  rights  of  the  nation. '  No  notice  was 
j     staken  of  the  words  a. 

1 \  ^  ,  \  If 

*  Aim,  Deb.  Com.  kih.  177. 
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If  opinion  be  the  great  engine,  by  which  the  few 
are  able  to  govern  the  many,  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the 
wifdom  of  thofe  governors,  who  by  the  practice  of 
every  foul  and  fordid  art,  and  by  openly  mewing  a 
total  negled  of  the  public  intereft,  teach  the  people 
tolook°upon  their  fuperiors  as  their  worft  enemies, 
or  as  clumfy  blockheads,  who  do  not  know  the  firft 
principles  of  their  own  profeffion  ? 

However  it  is  come  to  pafs,  the  fact  is  certain,  that 
in  no  age,  or  nation,  ever  was  the  people's  opinion  of 
their  governors  at  a  lower  ebb,  than  has  been  lately 
feen  in  a  certain  country.    In  former  times,  when  the 
charaders  of  ftatefmen  were  attacked  in  print,  the 
writers  ufed  caution,  and  either  defcribed  them  by 
their  behaviour,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  point  them 
out  without  naming  them,  or  if  they  were  more  par- 
ticular, at  molt  they  only  put  initials  and  finals.  Now 
our  political  and  fatirical  writers  make  no  hefitation 
in  calling  our  higheft  charafters  to  their  faces,  and 
with  their  names  printed  at  full  length,  rogues,  and 
whores,  corrupters,  plunderers,  and  enemies  of  their 
country. 

This  I  acknowledge  to  be  utterly  inconfiftent  with 
decency.    But  ftill  it  marks  ftrongly  the  fentiments  of 
the  people.    And  it  muft  likewife  be  owned,  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  invedive,  that  is  thrown  out  in  times 
of  general  diflatisfa&ien,  is  always  aggravated,  and 
often  wholly  groundlefs.    But  had  our  governors  kept 
up  a  condud  venerable  for  integrity,  and  amiable  for 
difinterefted  attachment  to  the  public  good,  the  peo- 
ple would  never  have  thought  of  treating  them  in  a 
manner  fo  openly  difrefpeaful.     Even  the  grofs- 
minded  mob,  when  wrought  up  to  the  higheft  rage, 
would  avoid  throwing  dirt  upon  a  Socrates,  a  Cato,  or 
a  Hampden,  <^um 
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Turn  pietate  gravem  ac  mentis  fi  forte  virum  quern 
Afpexere,  filent,  arreclifque  auribus  adftant. 

VlRG. 

There  is  (to  borrow  the  thought  of  our  inimitable 
Shakefpeare  concerning  kings)  fuch  a  majefty  hems 
in  a  man  of  worth,  as  llander  dares  not  to  look  upon. 

Montefquieu  obferves  from  Polybius,  that  the  Cartha- 
ginian magiftrates  had  loft  their  authority  about  the 
time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war.  Polybius  gives  no  rea- 
son for  this.  But  Livy  accounts  for  it.  Hannibal,  he 
fays,  when  he  returned  home,  found,  that  the  magi- 
ftrates had  been  guilty  of  grofs  embezzlements  of  the 
public  money.  Was  it  to  be  wondered,  that  they  loft 
their  authority  a  ?  Corrupt  parliaments  will  ever  be 
odious  to  all,  but  thofe  who  earn  the  wages  of  corrup- 
tion. All  kinds  of  duplicity  are  odious  to  the  people. 
The  prince  of  Conde,  and  duke  of  Orleans,  pretended 
(to  pleafe  the  parliament  of  Paris)  to  be  the  impla- 
cable enemies  of  Mazarine,  while  they  were  carrying 
on  a  treaty  with  him  at  St.  Germains  en  Laye,  directly 
contrary  to  the  firft  article  of  their  inftru&ions  from 
the  parliament.  Mazarine  detects  them.  They  lofe 
both  court  and  city  b. 

*  The  people  have  already  oppofed  us  by  their  ma- 

*  giftrates,'  (fays  an  eminent  lawyer  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  on  the  lord  mayor's  protecting  the  prin- 
ters againft  the  ferjeant  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
A.  D.  1770,  c)  4  and  they  will  oppofe  us  farther  by 

*  their  juries ;  though,  were  we  as  much  refpecled 

Vol.  I.  I  i  «  as 


a  L'Espr.  des  Loix,  1.  185. 

fe  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  xxv.  54. 

c  Lond.  Mag.  March,  177 1,  p.  244. 
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1  as  we  are  defpifed,  as  univerfally  efteemed  as  we 
'  are  detefted,  the  eitablifhment  of  a  tyranny  in  our- 
c  felves'  [the  aflumed  power  of  imprifoning  their 
conftituents  for  fuppofed  breach  of  privilege]  1  who 
c  are  appointed  for  no  purpofe,  but  to  repel  it  in 
4  others,  would  expofe  us  to  the  abhorrence  of  every 
'  good  Englijhman.' 

'  We  [the  houfe  of  commons]  are  fufEciently  ob- 
«  noxious,  fufficiently  deteftable  to  the  nation  already  ; 

*  and  if  we  have  no  regard  for  the  city  magiftrates,  we 
c  mould  at  leaft  have  fome  little  confideration  for 
c  ourfelves.'  Speech  of  Sir  Geo,  Saville  on  the  motion 
for  fending  the  lord  mayor  and  alderman  Oliver  to 
the  Tower  for  protecting  the  printers  againft  the  fer- 
jeant  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  J.D.  1770.  a 

«  Since  I  had  the  honour'  [fays  a  fpeaker  on  the 
fame  occafion  ]  1  I  mould  fay,  the  difhonour,  of 
6  fitting  in  this  houfe,  I  have  been  witnefs  to  many 
i  ftrange,  many  infamous  tranfa&ions. — What  can 

*  be  your  intention  in  attacking  all  honour  and  virtue  ? 
c  Do  you  mean  to  bring  all  men  to  a  level  with  your- 

*  felves,  and  to  extirpate  all  honour  and  indepen- 
c  dence :  Perhaps  you  imagine,  a  vote  will  fettle  the 
c  whole  controverfy.  Alas  !  you  are  not  aware,  that 
6  the  manner,  in  which  your  vote  is  procured,  is  a 
1  fecret  to  no  man.     Liilen.    For  if  you  are  not 

*  totally  callous,  if  your  confeiences  are  not  feared, 

*  I  will  fpeak  daggers  to  y$ur.  fouls,  and  wake  you 

*  to  all  the  hells  of  guilty  recollection.    I  will  follow 

*  you  with  whips  and  flings,  through  every  maze  of 
'  your  unexampled  turpitude,  and  plant  thorns  under 
?  the  rofe  of  minifteiial  approbation.' — 4  You  have 

4  flagrantly 


a  Lokd.  Mag.  March,  177 1,  p.  lSi. 
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6  flagrantly  violated  juftice,  and  the  law  of  the  land, 

*  and  opened  a  door  for  anarchy  .and  confufion. 

*  After  afiuming  an  arbitrary  dominion  over  law  and 
'juftice,  you  ifiue  orders,  warrants,  and  proclama- 

*  tions,  ao-ainft  every  opponent,  and  fend  prifoners 
«  to  your  Baftile  all  thofe,  who  have  the  courage  and 
c  virtue  to  defend  the  freedom  of  their  country.  But 
6  it  is  in  vain,  that  you  hope  by  fear  and  terror  to 

*  extinguim  the  native  Britijb  fire.    The  more  facri- 

*  fices,  the  more  martyrs  you  make,  the  more  nume- 
'  rous  the  fons  of  liberty  will  become.  They  will 
c  multiply  like  the  hydra,  and  hurl  vengeance  on 
«  your  heads.    Let  others  act  as  they  will  ;  while  I 

*  have  a  tongue,  or  an  arm,  they  ftiall  be  free.  And 
c  that  I  may  not  be  a  witnefs  of  thefe  monftrous  pro- 
ceedings, I  will  leave  the  houfe ;  nor  do  I  doubt, 

*  but  every  independent,  every  honeft  man,  every 
«  friend  to  England  will  follow  me.  Thefe  walls  are 
c  unholy,  baleful,  deadly,  while  a  proftitute  majo- 

*  rity  holds  the  bolt  of  parliamentary  power,  and 
«  hurls  its  vengeance  only  upon  the  virtuous.  To 

*  yourfelves,  therefore,  I  confign  you.  Enjoy  your 
<  pandemonium  a.'  All  the  gentlemen  in  the  oppofi- 
tion  rofe,  as  one  man,  and  left  the  houfe. 

When  the  duke  of  Richmond,  A.  D.  1773,  moved, 
that  a  mefiage  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
requefting  them  to  communicate  to  the  lords  the  re- 
ports, and  other  materials,  upon  which  they  had  pro- 
ceeded in  pafling  the  Eaft  India  bill,  the  motion  was 
rejected.  Their  lordfhjps  knew  which  way  they 
were  to  vote,  without  feeing  any  materials.  But  the 
directors  of  that  great  trading  corporation  do  not  hefi- 
I  i  2  tate 


?  Lond.  Mag.  July,  1771,  p.  334- 
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xtate  to  foretel,  that  the  bill  will  be  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  company  \  The  fame  bill  was  carried  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  131  againft  21. 

How  deep  the  politics  of  the  times  were,  may  be 
judged  by  the  following  :  A  D.  1773,  it  was,  in  the 
compafs  of  only  a  fortnight,  refolved  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  that  all  acquifitions  made  by  military 
force,  belong  to  the  Jlate,  That  to  appropriate  fuch 
acquifitions  is  illegal.  That  great  fums  have  been, 
by  fuch  means,  obtained  from  fovereign  princes  in 
India  [by  lord  Give].  And,  that  lord  Give,  for  his 
fervices  in  India  ^  had  deferved  the  prefents  he  received, 
which  were  ufual.  Reconcile  thefe  refolutions  who 
can — to  any  thing,  but  minifterial  influence. 

A.  D.  1 77 1,  c  Mr.  C.  Fox  vindicated  the  fending 
of  lifts  from  the  treafury  to  their  friends,  directing 
for  whom  they  mould  ballot,  as  neceflary  for  admi- 
nistration on  all  occafions  V 

Hear  the  fenfe  of  the  city  of  London  on  the  flavifh 
complaifance  of  parliament  to  minifters.    4  Reprefen- 

*  tatives  of  the  people  are  eflential  to  the  making  of 

*  laws  ;  and  there  is  a  time  when  it  is  demonftrable 

*  that'  [the]  *  men*  [who  fit  in  the  houfe  of  commons] 

*  ceafe  to  be  reprefentatives.    That  time  is  now  ar- 

*  rived.     The  prefent  houfe  of  commons  does  not 

*  reprefent  the  people  V 

A  remonftrance  from  the  city  was  agreed  on,  March 
TI>  1 773  dj  complaining  of  the  neglect  of  the  former, 
«  Our  reprefentatives,  who  were  chofen  to  be  the 

c  guardians 


a  See  the  News-Papers  and  Magazines  of  the  year. 
*  Aim.  Deb.  Com.  ix.  306. 
0  City's  Remonstr.  to  the  king,  A.  D.  1770. 
4  See  the  ^Jews-Papers  of  that  date. 
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*  guardians  of  our  rights,  have  invaded  our  moft  facred 
«  privileges.'  They  mention  the  Middlefex  election, 
the  imprifoning  of  the  lord  mayor,  and  alderman  Oliver \ 
for  c  not  obeying  the  illegal  mandates  of  an  arbitrary 

*  houfe  of  commons,  and  violating  the  folemn  oaths 
f  they  had  taken  for  the  prefervation  of  the  franchifes 
«  of  the  capital.  We  recal  (fay  they)  to  your  ma- 
« jefty's  remembrance  with  horror,  that  unparalleled 
«  act  of  tyranny,  the  erafing  a  judicial  record,  in 
c  order  to  flop  the  courfe  of  juftice,  to  introduce  a 
«  fyftem  of  power  againft  right,'  Sec.  They  pray 
a  diiTolution  of  parliament,  and  a  removal  of  bad 
minifters. 

So  much  for  a  brief  chronological  deduction  of 
minifterial  and  corrupt  influence  in  parliament,  in- 
tended to  fhew  the  neceffity  of  a  redrefs  of  this  moft 
ruinous  of  all  grievances. 

From  a  due  confideration  of  what  this  firft  volume 
alone  exhibits,  which  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  public 
abufes  of  the  times,  every  thoughtful  reader  will  fee 
great  reafon  for  fears  and  apprehenfions.  The  time  to 
prevent  public  diforders  is,  Now,  before  the  diforders 
begin.  The  beginning  of  the  public  diforders,  wc 
have  reafon  to  apprehend,  will  be,  a  diminution  of  the 
value  of  Stocks.  It  is  the  intereft  of  every  man  in  the 
Britijh  empire  to  prevent  this  diminution.  The  means 
of  preventing  it  are,  AiTociations  for  fupport  of  public 
credit.  A  model  for  thefe  aiTociations  we  have  by 
looking  back  to  the  tranfaclions  of  the  year  1745. 
Public  credit  cannot  fink,  if  the  nation  unites  in  fup- 
porting  it  j  and  the  time  for  this  union  is  now,  before 
it  begins  to  totter.  Should  it  even  be  found,  (which 
God  forbid)  that  the  ufual  ways  and  means  are  likely, 
through  failure  of  commerce,  &c.  to  come  fhort  of  a 

fufKciency 
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fufficiency  for  paying  the  public  creditors  their  full 
dividend,  England  has  ftill  great  refources  untouched, 
as  taxing  all  legacies  left  by  others  than  parents,  huf- 
bands  and  wives,  introducing  by  degrees  Sir  Matth. 
Decker's  method  of  taxation,  and  leffening  by  degrees 
the  number  of  our  prefent  tax-gatherers,  reducing  the 
devouring  army,  taxing  faddle-horfes,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  luxury,  and  all  public  diverfions,  reducing  the 
enormous  number,  and  retrenching  the  exorbitant  in- 
comes of  places,  &c.  of  all  which  more  fully  hereafter. 

May  a  beam  of  celeftial  light  direded  by  that  effi- 
cacious voice,  which  of  old  faid,  Let  there  be  light* 
irradiate  the  mind  of  Him,  whom  Divine  Providence 
hath  placed  fupreme  in  the  government  of  this  great 
empire  j  that  he  may  fee  the  things,  which  belong  to 
his  and  the  nation's  peace,  before  they  be  for  ever  hid 
from  his  eyes.  And  when,  guided  by  that  heavenly 
light,  he  fets  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  plan  for  reform- 
ing thefe,  and  the  other  abufes,  which  are  the  difgrace, 
and  naturally  tend  to  bring  ori  the  ruin  of  the  ftate, 
may  he  find  his  people  willing  to  fecond  thofe  views, 
the  execution  of  which  will  obtain  for  him  the  moft 
illuftnous  of  all  titles,  viz.  Father  of  his  country  y 
and  will  make  Britain  the  glory  of  all  lands. 


End  of  the  First  Volume. 
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Met*  tot  itm  Qeott  Xoyov,  «.  r,  X.  After  treating  of  our  duty  to  the 
Cods,  it  is  proper  to  teach  that  which  we  owe  to  our  Country,  For  our 
Country  is,  as  it  were,  a  fecondary  God,  and  the  firft  and  greateft  Parent, 
—It  is  to  be  preferred  to  Parents,  Wives,  Children,  Friends,  and  all 
things,  the  Gods  only  excepted. — And  if  our  Country  perifhes,  it  is  as 
impoflible  to  fave  an  Individual,  as  to  preferve  one  of  the  fingers  of  a 
mortified  hand.  HiXROCt* 
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PREFACE 

TO    VOLUME  IL 


I SHALL,  perhaps,  be  accufed  of  deviating 
towards  fu perdition,  if  I  obferve,  that  the 
favourable  reception  given  by  the  public  to  the 
former  volume  of  thefe  collections  has  the  appea- 
rance of  a  good  omen,  that  the  people  will  at  lalfc 
direct  their  attention  to  the  important  fubjecls 
treated  in  them,  and  to  the  fearful  and  alarming 
condition,  into  which  the  villainous  arts  of  a  fuc- 
cefiion  of -wicked  minifters  have  brought  this 
great  empire ;  and  that  they  will  be  no  longer 
abufed  by  thofe  at  the  helm;  but-  will  infift 
upon  fuch  a  change  of  meafures  as  may  fave 
our  country,  if  our  fins  have  not  unchangeably 
pointed  againft  us  the  vengeance  of  the  fupreme 
Governor  of  ftates  and  kingdoms* 

I  am  afraid,  the  public  has  found  in  the 
former  volume,  and  will  find  in  this,  many  in- 
accuracies,  as  well  as  other  deficiencies,  not  fuch 
as  the  great  Roman  critic  comprehends  under 
his  phrafe,  macula,  quas  incuria  fudit ;  for  indeed 
I  cannot  accufe  myfelf  of  careleflhefs  in  prepar- 
ing thefe  collections  for  the  public,  excepting 
Only  that  1  have  not  pretended  to  beftow  much 
A  3  time 
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time  in  polifhing  and  working  up  the  ftyle  of 
thofe  parts  which  are  written  by  me ;  becaufe 
indeed,  as  I  have  hinted  in  the  general  preface, 
I  mould  have  thought  fuch  labour  fupereroga- 
tory  and  impertinent  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 
The  inaccuracies  I  am  anxious  about,  are  thofe, 
which  Her  ace  understands  by  the  words  imme- 
diately following  the  above-quoted,  quas  humana 
parum  cavit  naturay  thofe  faults,  to  which  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature,  or  of  fuch  poor  abili- 
ties as  mine  at  leaf!:,  expofes  a  writer,  as  a  lefs 
advantageous  difpofition  of  the  matter,  a  feem- 
ing  repetition  of  the  fame  thoughts,  and  the 
like.  My  apology  for  thefe  deformities  muft  be 
drawn  from  the  vaftnefs  of  the  variety  of  the 
matter  I  had  to  difpofe  of,  which  made  it  dif- 
ficult to  remember  every  thought  and  fact  I 
had  fct  down,  and  made  it  almoft  impofllble  to 
avoid  repeating  fome  of  the  fame  thoughts  and 
arguments,  as  they  occur  repeatedly  in  the 
different  quotations  I  have  collected,  and  I 
could  not  always  leave  out  the  part,  which  was 
a  repetition,  without  disfiguring  the  fpeeches  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  would  have  made  them  in- 
coherent, and  difpleafing  to  the  reader. 

The  public  will,  I  hope,  agree,  that  it  was 
better  to  infert  a  weighty  argument  twice,  than 
to  run  the  hazard  of  leaving  it  out,  through 
fufpicion  of  its  being  already  infened. 

I  hop^ 
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I  hope  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  far  the 
greateft  part  of  the  matter  I  have  collected  from 
authors  and  fpeakers  in  parliament,  is  weighty, 
forcible,  pertinent  to  the  purpofe  for  which  I 
advance  it,  and  decifive  upon  the  great  politi- 
cal points  propofed  to  be  determined. 

I  beg  leave  juft  to  mention,  that  the  lid 
book,  which  treats  of  the  Colonies,  differs  from 
the  others,  both  in  the  former  volume  and  this, 
in  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  matter  in  it' 
not  written  by  me,  and  yet  not  referred  to  the 
refpe&ive    authors,    from  whom  I  extra&ed 
it,  particularly  what  I  have  tranfcribed  from 
a  collection  in  6  or  8  volumes  8vo.  being  a  fet 
of  all  the  beft  pamphlets  and  trads  written  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  contefl  between  Britain 
and  the  colonies.    When  I  collected  from  thofe 
volumes,  the  paffages,  which  are  inferted  in 
the  Hd  book  of  this  volume,  I  neglected  quot- 
ing the  pages  of  the  authors,  and  could  not 
afterwards,  without  more  labour  than  the  mat- 
ter was  worth,  bccaufe  the  authority  of  thofe 
pamphlets  and  tracts  is  not  of  great  confequence, 
unlefs  readers  will  make  farther  enquiry,  or 
happen,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  to  know 
that  what  is  affirmed  in  them  is  true. 
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BOOK  I. 
Of  Places  and  Pcnfions. 


CHAP.  I. 

Idea  of  a  Parliament  uninfluenced  by  Places  and 
Pen/tons ;  taken  from  the  befi  hiftorical  and  po- 
litical Writers^  &c. 

AFTER  wading  fo  long  in  the  Serbonian  bog 
of  corruption,  after  having 
Efcap'd  the  Stygian  pool,  tho'  long  detain'd 
In  that  obfcure  fojourn,  whilft  in  our  flight 
Through  utter  and  thro'  middle  darknefs  borne, 
With  other  notes,  than  to  th'  Orphean  lyre 
We  fung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  night ;  Milton. 
[minifterial  influence  in  parliament  will  foon  bring 
chaos  and  eternal  night  upon  England^  if  not  diflipated 
by  the  exertion  of  the  fpirit  of  a  brave  people]  to 
fpeak  plain  profe ;  after  tracing  out  fuch  a  multitude 
of  foul  and  fliameful  inftances  of  the  afcendancy  ob- 
Vw"  JJ-  B  tained 
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fidered  thcmfelves  as  refponfible  not  to  the  miniftry, 
but  the  people.]    In  the  fame  reign  we  find  it  recorded 
by  hiftorians,  "  That  fince  the  aids  given  in  the  laft 
parliament  were  not  duly  anfwered  to  the  king  by 
thofe,  who  had  the  care  thereof,  certain  perfons  were 
appointed  to  take  the  accounts  of  William  de  la  Pole, 
and  others,  who  had  received  the  money,  wool,  [taxes 
were,  in  thofe  days,  often  paid  in  wool]  &c.  and  they 
had  a  day  afligned  them  to  produce  their  accounts,  and 
in  the  mean  time  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
fortune  became  bound,  &c.'*     [This  was  the  true 
way  of  preventing  complaints  againft  defaulters  of 
millions.]    In  the  fame  reign  (about  four  hundred 
years  ago)  we  find  the  commons  refufing  to  grant 
fupplies  till  grievances  were  redrefled  5  fixing  by  law 
what  fhall  be  deemed  treafon  ;  propofing  regulations 
for  preventing  the  fubjeds  being  compelled  to  mak* 
loans  to  the  king,  for  that  it  was  «  againft  reafon,  and 
the  franchife  of  "the  land  5"  making  an  ad  for  holding 
annual  parliaments  [no  minifterial  fchemes  to  be  gained 
by  rewarding,  with  places  and  pennons,  thofe  who 
voted  feven  years  together  as  they  were  bid]  limiting 
the  power  of  the  clergy  and  the  lawyers  ;  preventing 
the  union,  in  the  fame  perfons,  of  legiflative  power, 
and  of  court  emoluments,  by  a  law  prohibiting  any 
collector  of  taxes  to  reprefent  any  place  in  parliament ; 
[fo  early  were  our  anceftors  aware  of  the  ufefulnefs  of 
a  place-bill,  repeatedly   receded  in  our  degenerate 
times.]    In  Rich.  lid's  days,  we  find  the  commons 
requefting  that  he  would  inform  them  how  the  public 
money  was  laid  out,  and  who  were  to  be  his  counfel- 
lors and  great  officers;  to  which  requefts  they  infilled 
on,  and  obtained  an  anfwer.    In  the  feme  reign  the 
commons  refufe  to  lay  any  taxes  on  the  people,  becaufe 
they  were  difgufted,  as  had  juft  before  appeared  by 
J  Wat 
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Wat  Tyler's  in  furred!:  ion.  [In  thofe  days  fome  regard 
was  fhewn  to  the  fenfe  of  even  the  loweft  of  the 
people.]  The  commons  requeft  the  removal  of 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  The  king  gives  them  an  anfwer 
in  character,  that  is,  a  filly  one.  But  they  infift  on 
compliance,  and  after  fome  ftruggles,  not  only  over- 
throw the  minifter,  but  at  laft  dethrone  the  king  him- 
fdf.  The  parliament  appoints  a  commiffion  of  en- 
quiry to  try  the  favourites.  They  impeach  them  of 
engaging  the  king  to  ftand  by  them,  right  or  wrong  5 
of  excluding  all  perfons  without  the  circle  of  the 
junto  ;  of  embezzling  the  public  money  ;  of  laws  dif- 
penfed  with  ;  of  unjuft  punifhments  and  pardons;  of 
bribes  taken  of  both  parties,  &c.  In  confequence, 
the  archbifliop  and  others  are  declared  guilty  of  high 
treafon,  Michael  de  la  Pole  is  impeached,  the  high, 
treafurer,  Trefilian,  Brembre>  and  many  others, 
are  hanged.  [Thus  in  the  heat  of  their  honed  zeal 
for  the  public  good,  overleaping  their  due  boundaries, 
as  a  third  part  only  of  the  legiflature,  and  breaking 
into  the  fphere  of  the  executive.  See  vol.  i*  p.  205. 
et  feq.~\  Yet  this  very  parliament,  in  the  midft  of 
feverity,  remembers  decency.  They  make  an  exprefs 
refolution  for  exempting  the  king,  and  laying  the 
whole  blame  on  his  minifters.  Happy  had  he  flopped 
While  his  ruin  might  have  been  prevented  !  They 
oblige  him  to  renew  his  coronation  oath.  [Kings 
often  want  to  have  their  memories  reffefhed  on  this 
fubjecl.]  He  mews  a  mighty  defire  of  holding 
the  reins  of  government  in  his  own  hand.  He  no 
fooner  gets  power,  than  he  mews  his  incapacity  for 
being  trufted  with  it.  He  difplaces  all  the  faithful 
fervants  of  the  ftate,  to  make  room  for  his  worthlefs 
favourites.  He  feizes  the  charters  of  London,  im- 
prifohs  the  mayor  and  meriffs,  fines  the  city,  and 
B  3  !ofin<j 
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lofing  the  ineftimable  affeaions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital,  haftens  his  own  deftruclion.    He  tries  to 
pack  parliaments,  to  influence  returning  officers,  to 
force  elections, '  to  raile  money  without  parliament; 
obtains,  by  unfair  means,  the  opinions  of  his  fervile 
judges  in  favour  of  his  wicked  meafures ;  the  very 
proceedings  which  afterwards  brought  Charles  I.  to  the 
block.  [If  the  old  faying  be  true,  experientia  docetjlultos, 
it  is  plain,  that  kings  are  not  fools ;  for  experience  does 
not  teach  fome  of  them.]    The  parliament  impeaches 
him  for  unwarrantable  liberality  to  worthlefs  favour- 
ites; encouraging  a  junto  to  take  upon  them  par- 
liamentary power;  caufing  the  parliament  roll  to  be 
altered  and  blotted  at  his  pleafure ;  forbidding  his 
fubjeas  to  petition  him  ;  fending  into  the  houfe  men 
not  eleaed  by  the  people,  but  nominated  by  himfelf ; 
biaffing  members  by  threats  and  promifes ;  refufing 
the  faithful  advice  of  his  fubjeas,  and  threatening 
thofe  who  offered  it,  &c.    The  parliament  formally 
dethrones  him,  as  is  known  to  every  reader. 

Uninfluenced  parliaments,  inftead  of  giving,  as  we 
have  feen,  the  people's  money  by  millions  upon  every 
call  of  the  minifter,  have  been  remarkably  delicate 
upon  that  point. 

Hen.  III.  A.  D.  1255,  demands  an  aid.  Parliament 
requires  two  conditions,  viz.  I.  Obfervance  of  the 
two  charters ;  and  2.  That  parliament  have  the  ap- 
pointing of  the  judiciary,  treafurer,  and  chancellor. 
Henry,  inftead  of  complying,  prorogues  the  par- 
liament a. 

The   ftruggle  between  Ch.  I.  and  his  brave  and 
free  parliament  is  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  inftances  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  world,  of  the  glorious  efFe&s  pro- 
duced 
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duced  by  the  love  of  liberty  and  their  country  in  the 
uninfluenced  minds  of  a  fet  of  honeft  and  courageous 
reprefentatives.  Let  us  contemplate  a  few  inftances 
of  what  is  fo  much  to  the  honour  of  human  nature. 

When  that  prince  begun  to  demand  money  of  par- 
liament, there  was  great  oppofition_  made.  Pym> 
and  the  other  patriots,  faid,  the  war  was  entered  into 
rafhly,  and  therefore  the  nation  was  not  obliged  to 
fupport  it.  He  demanded  an  account  of  the  money 
raifed  by  James  I.  by  refumption  of  crown-lands,  and 
fale  of  titles  and  places.  The  commons  accordingly, 
inftead  of  fupplies,  proceeded  to  the  confideration 
of  grievances  a.  The  king  diiTolves  the  parliament, 
becaufe  they  would  grant  nothing b.  When  he  fent 
repeated  merTages  to  the  commons,  prefling  them  to  go 
upon  fupplies ,  and  let  grievances  alone,  Sir  Robert 
Philips  propofed  to  addrefs  the  king,  and  let  him  know 
what  they  intended  to  do,  if  he  would  not  interrupt, 
them.  If  the  king  would  not  fuffer  them  to  go  on 
with  the  publick  bufinefs,  they  rauft  then  depart  in 
peace,  and  every  man  betake  himfelf  to  prayer,  that 
the  confufions  to  be  apprehended  might  be  averted. 
The  fpeaker,  by  the  king's  order,  interrupts  Sir  J,  EU 
Hot  in  his  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  miniftry. 
Upon  this,  Sir  Dudley  Digges  faid,  "  If  we  rauft  not 
fpeak  of  thefe  things  in  parliament,  let  us  be  gone." 
A  mournful  filence,  for  fome  time,  enfued.  Then 
Sir  Nathaniel  Rich  obferved,  cc  That  it  was  rleceflary 
they  ftiould  take  care  of  thofe,  who  fent  them  to  par- 
liament i"  and  propofed  to  go  to  the  lords,  and,  with 
them,  wait  on  the  king.  The  commons  refolve,  that 
neither  Sir  J.  Elliot  (who  was  interrupted  by  the 
flavifh  fpeaker)  nor  any  other  member,  had  fpoken  any 
B  4  thing 
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thing  undutiful  during  that  parliament.  A  committee 
is  ordered  to  confider  what  may  be  done  foF  the  fafety 
of  the  kingdom,  and  that  no  member  leave  the  houfe, 
on  pain  of  being  fent  to  the  Tower.  The  fpeaker 
defired  to  go  out  for  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Kirton  ob- 
ferved, that  this  was  unprecedented  and  ominous.  It 
was  obferved  by  Mr.  Kirton  (with  too  much  good- 
nature) that  the  king  was  a  good  prince ;  but  per- 
fuaded  by  enemies  to  him  and  the  nation.  *  Let  us 
«  try  to  difcover  them,'  fays  he,  «  and  I  doubt  not, 

*  but  God  will  lend  us  hearts,  hands,  and  fwords,  to 

*  cut  all  his  and  our  enemies  throats/  Sir  Edw. 
Coke  obferved,  c  That  greater  moderation  never  was 
«  known,  than  theirs  had  been,  confidering,  that  their 
«  liberties  had  been  fo  fhamefully  violated.  That 
«  former  parliaments  had  boldly  pointed  out  evil  coun- 
«  fellors  about  the  kings.'  [He  mentions  feveral  in- 
ftances;  but,  as  they  occur  in  other  parts  of  thefe 
collections,  I  fhall  not  enumerate  them  here.]  c  How 
«  fhall  we  anfwer  to  God  and  men,'  fays  he,  4  if  we 

*  do  not  make  proper  enquiry  into  the  abufes  of  our 

*  times  ?  Nothing  grows  to  abufe,  but  this  houfe  hath 
«  power  to  treat  of  it.  All  men  agree,  that  the  duke 
«  of  Buckingham  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  evil,'  &c. 
The  flavifh  fpeaker,  who  had  ftolen  to  the  king 
(which  was  what  he  meant  by  afking  to  go  out  for 
half  an  hour)  returned,  and  brought  a  mcflage  from 
the  king,  adjourning  the  houfe,  and  all  committees, 
till  next  morning3.  The  fpeaker,  by  the  king's 
command,  adds,  That  he  did  not  mean  to  rtftrain 
them  in  their  juft  privileges ;  but  only,  that  they 
fhould  avoid  reflections  [no  matter  how  jujl]  on  him- 
felf  and  his  minifters^.  What  would  have  been,  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  this  monarch's  idea,  retrainings  if  it  was 
not  reftraining,  to  flop  the  commons  from  enquiring 
into  the  conduct  of  bad  minifters  ?  A  power,  which, 
as  Sir  Ediv.  Coke  {hews,  had  been  fo  conjlantly 
aflumed  by  parliament.  Which  (hews  the  common 
apology  for  Charles  I.  viz.  That  he  did  not  abridge 
liberty ;  but  only  refufed  to  grant  new  privileges  to 
be  greatly  too  indulgent  to  the  violences  of  that 
defperate  tyrant. 

The  commons  inftru&ed  their  fpeaker  to  anfwer  to 
one  of  his  threatening  meflages,  That  it  is  the  ancient 
right  of  parliament  to  debate  in  their  own  method, 
without  interruption  from  the  foveraine.  That  it  is 
their  ancient  cuftom  to  confider  of  grievances  firft, 
and  fupplies  afterwards.  That  they  thought  it  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  join  with  the  fupplies  a  due  care  of 
the  efTentials  of  liberty,  without  which  there  is  no 
government,  nor  any  thing  great  or  valuable  that  can 
be  done  either  in  peace  or  war  a. 

In  one  of  their  remonftrances  to  the  king,  A.  D. 
1626,  they  exprefs  themfelves  in  thefe  words : — c  Your 

*  faithful  commons,  who  can  have  no  private  end,  no 

*  object  but  your  majefty's  fervice,  and  the  good  of 

*  our  country  V  [Had  there  been  in  that  houfe  of 
commons  two  or  three  hundred  placemen,  they  would 
not  have  dared  to  fay,  c  We  can  have  no  private  end.' j 

*  It  hath  been  the  ancient,  conftant,  and  undoubted 
c  right  and  ufage  of  parliaments  to  queftion,  and  com- 

*  plain  of  all  perfons,  of  what  degree  foever,  who  have 

*  been  found  grievances  to  the  commonwealth  in 
c  abufing  the  power  committed  to  them  by  their  fove- 
6  raine — without  which  liberty  in  parliament,  the 

'  common- 


a  Parl.  Hist.  vii.  441. 
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4  commonwealth  might  languilh  under  the  preflure  [of 
«  thofe  grievances]  without  redrefs.' 

The  intraclablenefs  of  his  parliaments  (an  honeft 
parliament  will  always  be  intractable*  becaufe  a  court 
will  always  be  making  exorbitant  demands)  made  him 
determine  to  govern  without  them.  When  he  could 
no  longer  put  it  off,  he  called  one  ;  but,  fays  Voltaire** 

*  C'etait  affembler  des  citoyens  irritez \9  this  was 
calling  together  a  fet  of  enraged  fubje&s,  and  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  confuiting  about  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  his  tyranny.  For  the  court  had  not  then,  as 
now,  millions  to  dole  away,  by  which  to  put  a  grum- 
bling houfe  of  commons  in  good  humour. 

The  fafhion  was  not  in  thofe  days,  as  we  have  feen 
it  fince,  to  flifle  all  enquiries  into  the  difpofal  of  the 
public  money.    Therefore  it  was  4  ordered,  A.  D. 

*  1648,  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  That  the  com- 
«  rhitfee  of  Goldfmitb's  Hall  do  print  all  their  receipts 
<  for  compofitions,  aj^d  how  the  moneys  have  been 
«  difburfed,  that  afperfions  upon  parliament  may  be 
«  cleared  V 

In  thofe  tyrannical  times,  the  injlruments  of  the 
tyranny  were  the  grandees  of  the  court,  who  were 
gainers  by  it  -}  and  the  vindicators  of  the  public  liberty 
were  the  commons  of  England,  who  had  no  mare  in  the 
fpoils,  but  were  lofeis,  and  had  nothing  to  make  up 
their  lofTes.  Had  the  commons  of  thofe  days  had  a 
fellow-feeling  wth  the  courts  had  there  been  two  or 
three  hundred  placemen  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
would  they  have  ftood  up  fo  boldly  for  the  intereft  of 
their  country  ?  It  was  the  court  that  impofed  (hip- 
money,  that  condemned  Prynne,  Bajlwick,  Burton, 

Leigbtovy 
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Leighton,  &c.  -  It  was  the  brave  commons  that  reverfed 
the  cruel  fentences,  and  caft  their  enemies  in  damages 
for  unjuft  imprifonment,  tyrannical  feizure  of  papers, 
exorbitant  fines,  cruel  pilloryings  and  mutilations, 
ftar-chamber,  court  of  York,  &Q. 

c  Refolved,  {A.  D.  1647)  T nat  no  memDer  mail 

*  receive  any  profit  of  any  office,  grant,  or  fequeftra- 
1  tion  from  parliament :  That  whatever  any  members 

*  have  received  mall  be  repaid  for  public  ufe,  and  the 
'  eftates  of  members  liable  for  their  debts  V  A  day 
was  appointed  for  hearing  complaints  againrl  members, 
and  no  member  to  receive  any  reparation  for  lofles,  till 
the  public  debts  be  paid.  [Our  gamblers  are  wallow- 
ing in  the  public  money,  while  the  nation  is  in  debt 
130  millions.]  And  tho'  the  felf-denying  ordinance 
was  not  ftriclly  kept  j  (for  Ireton,  Fleetwood,  Harris , 
and  others,  were  elected  into  the  houfe)  a  few  cor- 
rupt men  could  carry  no  point ;  and  the  ordinance 
itfelf  mews  the  fenfe  of  the  times,  and  of  all  times, 
and  all  men,  who  pretend  to  have  any  regard  for  their 
country,  concerning  placemen  in  the  houfe.  And  the 
many  regulations  made  fince  for  the  pretended  pur- 
pofe  of  making  parliament  free,  though  ineffectual, 
and  perhaps  not  always  intended  to  be  effectual,  yet 
have  a  decent  appearance,  as  coinciding  with  the  gene- 
ral fenfe  of  mankind  on  this  point. 

The  commons  under  Ch.  I.  were  almoft  always 
unanimous.  No  wonder :  they  had  no  indirect  in- 
terefl:  to  divide  them  3  no  places,  no  penfions,  &c. 
to  put  them  upon  oppofing  what  was  plainly  for  the 
public  good.  Therefore  we  do  not  find  in  thofe 
times  any  abandoned  fpeechifiers  in  the  houfe;  like 
our  JValpoles  and  our  Pelhams,  fupporting  the  ufeful- 
I  efs 
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jiefs  of  court-inRuence  in  parliament,  in  direct  oppofi- 
tion  to  common  fenfe  and  common  decency. 

c  Refolved,  (J.  D.  1640)  That  no  monopolifl  or 

*  patentee  fhall  fit  in  the  houfe.'  Many  were  expelled, 
and  new  writs  ifTueda.  Parliament,  A,  D.  1645,  pub-* 
limes  a  declaration,  c  That  it  would  be  an  acceptable 

*  fervice,  if  any  perfon  would  inform  of  any  members 

*  taking  bribes  for  any  matter  depending  in  the  houfeV 
The  brave  commons  under  Ch.  I.  brought  the  lord 
keeper  Finch  upon  his  knees  before  them,  and  proving 
Inexorable,  obliged  him  to  make  his  efcapec.  They 
profecuted  Strafford  and  Laud  to  death,  they  forced 
Windebanke  to  fly.  They  ftruck  with  terror  all  the 
tools  of  the  tyrant,  and  punifhed  all  their  proceed- 
ings, however  fupported  by  precedent,  which  were 
not  warranted  by  fome  exprefs  law  d.  They  condemned 
the  monopolies  reftored  by  Charles  after  their  being* 
by  a  former  parliament,  folemnly  declared  illegal;  and 
punifhed  thofe  concerned  in  them,  expelling  fome 
members  of  their  own  houfe  on  that  account.  They 
changed,  in  lefs  than  a  month,  the  face  of  affairs  iri 
England^  from  the  mod  abfolute  monarchy  to  a  demo- 
cracy, without  other  difturbance  than  a  fcuffle  be* 
tween  the  king's  army  and  the  Scotch  at  patting  the 
Tyne ;  and  roufed  that  fpirit  in  the  nation,  which, 
brought  the  bloody  tyrant,  commonly  called  the 
blefled  martyr,  to  his  merited  end e. 

Sir  Harbottle  Grimftone  thus  defcribes  a  parliament 
anfwering  the  defign  and  exhibiting  the  true  fpirit  of 
a  parliament.    *  Of  fuch  awful  predominancy  is  the 

4  very 

a  Parl.  Hist.  ix.  148. 
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*  very  name  of  a  parliament  to  the  nation,  that  it  ftrikes 
$  with  terror  and  defpair  all  evil  doers,  and  enriches  and 
4  comforts  the  fpirits  of  many  groaning  under  the  bur- 

*  den  of  oppremon,  inflicted  on  them  unjuftly  and 

*  malicioufly  by  unmerciful  and  wicked  men,  who 

*  have  ufurped  to  themfelves  places  and  offices  of 

*  power  and  authority  in  church  and  ftate.    It  is  not 

*  only  the  powerfulleft  of  all  courts,  but  the  wife/9 . 

*  made  and  compacted  not  only  of  men  found  in 

*  religion,  and  well  learned,  but  ripe  in  their  judg- 

*  ments,   fele&ed   from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom* 

*  chofen  with  they're  confent  of  the  whole  body  politic 

<  of  the  kingdom.'  [A  man  muft  be  out  of  his  wits  to 
defcribe  parliaments  in  our  times  in  this  manner.] 

*  This  great  and  high  council  is  not  only  of  fuch 

<  power  and  wifdom,  but  endowed  with  the  greatest 
*.  privileges,  that  not  only  the  meaneft  of  his  majefty's 

*  fubjects,  but  the  greateft  perfons  of  the  kingdom  arc 
*.  in  danger,  if  infringers  of  the  fame,  to  be  called 

*  in  queftion,  and  punifhed.'  Grimjlone's  fpeech  on 
occafion  of  Charles's  demanding  the  five  members2. 
He  then  mentions  the  privileges  of  parliament ;  viz. 

*  To  fpeak  or  debate,  vote,  impeach,  condemn, 
*.  acquit,  protefr,  or  remonftrate  according  to  evi^ 

*  dence,  and  the  ftate  of  things,'  [in  fpite  of  minifce- 
rial,  or  regal  interpofition.]  *  No  member  to  be  pro- 

*  fecuted  but  by  the  houfe  for  things  faid  in  the 

*  houfe,  nor  to  be  apprehended,  his  ftudy  broke  open, 

*  or  his  papers  feized,  but  by  order  of  the  houfe. 

*  To  make  or  unmake  laws,  raife  taxes,  do  what 

*  bufinefs  they  pleafe  firft,  without  fuperior  compulfeon 

*  or  influence ;  nor  to  be  diflblved  capricioufly  when 
f  they  are  redreffing  wrongs  and  framing  good  laws, 

«  or 
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*  or  profecuting  delinquents.'  To  Grim/foge's  fpeech 
may  be  added  the  anfwer  of  the  commons  in  their 
declaration,  A.  D.  1642.  The  king  pretended,  that 
the  rneafuies  he  purfued,  were  more  for  the  good  of 
the  kingdom,  than  thofe,  which  they  propofed,  on 
which  account  he  rejected  all  their  wife  and  pacific 
propolals,  and  was  not  to  be  fatisfied,  'till  he  made  his 
country  a  fea  of  blood.  \\ 

*  Is  it  likely,  fay  they,  that  thofe,  who  are  efpecially 
c  chofen'  [electors  were  then  un bribed,  and  unterrified 
by  minifters  or  by  grandees]  '  and  introduced  for  the 

*  purpofe,  and  who  themfelves  muft  needs  have  fo 
«  great  a  fhare  in  all  grievances  of  the  fubj  efts'  [no 
member  had.  then  any  idea  of  indemnifying  himfelf, 
by  a  place,  or  a  penfion,  of  the  burden  he  brought 
upon  his  country  by  voting  according  to  the  minif-. 
ter's  direction]  6  mould  wholly  caft  off  all  care  of  the 

*  public  good,  and  the  king  only  take  it  up  r' 

c  Heretofore,  fays  Mr.  Holies,  in  his  fpeech  before  the 

*  lords,  A.  D.  1641,  parliaments  were  the  catholicon, 

*  the  balm  of  Gilead  which  healed  our  wounds,  reftored 
4  our  fpirits,  and  made  up  all  breaches  of  the  land.  Of 
«  late  years  they  have  been  without  fruit,  &c.a  Parlia- 
ments were  then  become  inefFeftual  becaufe  diilblved 
by  the  tyrant.    Now  we  often  wifli  them  diffolved*. 

Sir  IVtllram  Jones  anfwered  Cb.  TVs  proclama- 
tion, and  2pology  for  dinolving  his  parliament  at 
Oxford  in  a  pet,  and  fays,  inter  alia,  c  The  court  never 
'  difTolved  a  parliament  abruptly  and  in  a  heat,  but 

*  they  found  the  next  parliament  more  averfe,  and  to 

*  infill  on  the  fame  things  with  greater  eagernefs,  than 
c  the  former. — A  parliament  always  participates  of  the 

*  prefent 

-  \ __— 11  1      ■    ■  11  1  ill  11  1  1  iiiijl  1  »— Xifcp  Jvft.  7  Zjl^A'. 
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6  prefent  temper  of  the  people*.1  Thofe  times  differed 
from  ours  (the  prefent  always  excepted)  for  we  have 
feen  the  times,  when  the  true  account  of  the  matter 
would  have  been,  that  parliament  is  what  the  court 
(not  the  people)  would  have  it  to  be. 

When  Mr.  Holies  impeached  the  nine  peers  before 
the  lords5,  in  his  fpeech  he  fhewed  the  importance 
of  parliaments,  and  that  the  enemies  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  have  always  fought  the  deftruction  or 
diminution  of  the  power  of  parliaments.  «  Parlia- 
6  ment,  fays  he,  is  the  foundation  of  government ; 
6  it  creates  and  preferves  law ;  watches  over  religion' 
[the  members  in  thofe  days  had.  fome  religion,]  4  pre- 
4  vents  licentioufnefs  of  manners ;  preferves  the  rights 
'  and  liberties  of  the  fubject;  provides  for  common  ne- 
4  cefiities  ;  prevents  public  fears  j  the  kingdom  can 
c  reft  on  no  other  foundation,  than  that  of  parliament/ 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  when  he  mentions  the  arts  of 
enemies  for  defeating  the  ufe  of  parliaments,  as  refuting 
to  call  them,  diverting,  obftrudting,  interrupting,  or 
abruptly  diffolving  them  \  he  never  mentions  corrupt- 
ing them  by  places,  penfions,  &c.  the  moft  effectual 
of  all  means  for  deftroying  their  ufef ulnefs.  What 
had  been  done  in  that  way  before  thofe  times,  had 
anfwered  little  purpofe.  Cb.  lid's  pennon  parlia- 
ment was  the  nrft  fuccefsful  experiment  of  that  black 
art,  fo  fatally  improved  fince.  c  When  Cb.  I. 
(fays  lord  Lyttelton,  in  his  fpeech  on  the  Spanijb 
convention  c)  *  told  the  commons,  who  were  prepar- 

*  ing  complaints  againft  Buckingham^  that  he  would 

*  not  allow  any  of  his  fervants  to  be  queftioned  in 

*  parlia- 

~  ■   '  '    i  '  

a  Deb.  Lords,  i.  264. 
b  Parl.  Hist.  xif.  200. 
9  Pes.  Com.  xi.  312. 
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*  parliament,  he  fpoke  the  language  of  defpotic  power, 
«  and  fuch  as  this  houfe  would  never  endure.  But  if 
«  inftead  of  fpeaking  fo  openly,  he  had  a  little  foftened 
«  his  ftyle  ;  confefied  their  right  to  queftion  his  fer- 
«  vants,  but  at  the  fame  time  denied  them  the  means : 
«  if  Buckingham  himfelf  had  challenged  them  to  exa- 
«  mine  his  conduct,  or  the  conduft  of  thofe  who  aded 
«  by  his  inftru&ions  and  under  his  orders  ;  and  then 
«  refufed  them  the  fight  of  thefe  inftrudions,  and  the 

<  regular  methods  according  to  the  ufage  of  parlia- 
«  ment  of  examining  into  thefe  orders  \  the  appearance 

<  indeed  would  have  been  fairer,  but  the  proceeding 
«  itfclf  would  have  been  equally  dangerous,  equally 

<  fatal  to  the  rights  of  this  houfe.    Sir,  that  parlia- 

*  ment  would  not  have  borne  it ;  for  it  was  compofed 
«  of  fuch  men  as  had  no  influence  upon  them  to  abate 
«  the  fpirit  and  zeal  with  which  they  proceeded  to  en- 

*  quire  into  and  punifti  rnal -ad  mi  nift  ration  :  fuch  men 

<  at  their  firft  meeting,  before  they  would  give  one 
«  penny  of  money  to  fupport  the  king  in  a  war  with 

<  Spain  which  had  been  begun  at  the  deftre  of  par- 
'  liament,  appointed  a  committee  to  confider  of  fecret 

<  affairs,  and  another  for  grievances.  They  refolved 
«  to  enquire  into  the  mifemployment  of  the  public 

5  treafure,  and  difhonour  brought  upon  the  nation, 

*  before  they  voted  any  fupply,  without  apprehending 
£  any  reproach  of  want  of  zeal  for  the  king  or  the 
«  war ;  but  that  they  might  know  the  true  ftate  of 

*  the  nation,  and  carry  on  the  war  with  more  chearful- 
1  nefs  when  juftice  was  done  upon  thofe  who  had 

6  involved  them  in  fomany  difficulties,  the  fame  pari ia- 
«  ment  declared,  and  it  ftands  uncontroverted  yet  upon 
'  your  journals,  That  common  fame  is  a  good  ground  of 
c  proceeding  for  this  houfe  either  by  enquiry,  or  if  the 

«  houfe 
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*  houfe  find  caufe,  by  impeachment.  Accordingly 
«  queries  were  drawn  up  to  enquire  into  the  conduct 
c  of  Buckingham,  which  were  afterwards  turned  into 
<  articles  of  impeachment  againft  him  ;  and  the  king 
«  to  fave  his  minifter  had  no  other  way  than  diflblving 
*-  that  parliament ;  for  the  art  of  foftening  them  by 
c  corruption  was  not  in  ufe  in  thofe  days.  Sir,  I  hope 
c  I  have  not  mifpent  your  time  in  calling  back  to 
€  your  memory  the  proceedings  of  a  former  houfe  of 
«  commons  which  deferve,  I  think,  the  greateft  re- 
«  fpect,  and  are  mentioned  with  reverence  by  the  mcft 
c  impartial  hiftorians.   How  hiilory  will  mention  ours, 

*  I  wifh  we  may  think  worth  our  concern ;  but  how 

*  the  nation  will  judge  of  them  now,  I  am  fure  we 

*  ought  to  confider.  Sir,  if  a  king  has  loft  the  efteeni 
c  and  the  hearts  of  his  people,  the  interpofition  of  par- 
c  liament  may  awaken  him  to  a  fenfe  of  his  error,  and 

*  by  healing  counfels  reconcile  and  reftore  them  again  ; 

*  but  if  parliaments  themfelves  act.  fo  as  to  lofe  their 
c  own  dignity  and  by  confequence  the  efteem  and 
c  love  of  the  people,  who  fhall  then  interpofe  or 
c  what  mediator  is  left  ?  It  is  fuch  an  evil  as  admits 

*  of  no  remedy  :  it  is  the  worn:  misfortune  that  can 
€  ever  befal  a  free  government.  To  have  approved 
c  the  convention,  to  have  rejected  a  motion  for  laying 
«  before  parliament  the  inftrudtions  of  the  minifter 
c  who  concluded  and  figned  that  convention,  and  then 
6  to  deny  the  means  of  examining  into  thefe  negotia- 

*  tions  upon  which  Spain  grounds  thefe  very  preten- 
c  Hons,  which  we  are  now  fighting  to  deftroy — thefe 
4  meafures  will  certainly  do  us  great  honour  in  the 

*  opinion  "  of  thofe  who  are  this  year  to  pay  four 
c  millions  for  fupporting  the  war.  What  they  will 
«  think  of  all  this  I  do  not  know  j  but  I  am  apt  to 

Vol.  II.  C  « believe 
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«  believe  they  will  never  think  about  it,  without  having 
«  at  the  fame  time  in  their  thoughts  that  the  fame 
«  houfe  of  commons  has  three  times  rejeaed  the  place 
<  bill.' 

In  the  fhort,  the  too  fhort  period  of  the  republic 
(for  how  happy  had  it  been  for  England  if  me  had 
been  governed  by  the  republican  parliament  during  the 
period  of  her  difgraces  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.) 
in  that  fhort  period  we  fee  what  may  be  expeaed  from 
a  fet  of  un-bribed,  un-biaued  men  aflcmbled  together 
to  confult  for  the  public  good,  without  (ears,  and 
without  hopes,  from  a  bribing  court,  and  free  from 
the  incumbrances  of  .fuch  kings,  or  houfes  of  peers,  to 
negative,  or  at  leaft  to  entangle  and  impede  their 
melfures  for  the  general  advantage.    How  unfriendly 
to  liberty  kings  and  lords  have  been,  will  too  plainly 
appear  on  perufing  the  articles  Kings  and  Lords  in  the 
fequel.    I  write  in  this  feemingly  republican  (train, 
not  that  I  have  the  leaft  thought  of  fuggefting  the 
neceffity,  or  propriety,  of  changing  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Britain,  from  regal  to  republican,  though  the 
latter  is  undoubtedly  preferable  to  the  former,  fuppof- 
ing  a  ftate  to  he  fettling  its  form  of  government ;  but 
to  caution  kings  and  lords,  not  to  bring  on,  as  they 
have  formerly  done  by  their  miibehaviour,  their  own 
exclufion.    But  let  us  hear  our  incomparable  female 
hiftorian. 

'  On  the  fubjea  of  the  glory  acquired  by  the  Englijh 

<  republic  in  this  infant  ftate,  we  (hall  obferve  the  fol- 
«  lowing  incautious  teftimonies  of  its  inveterate  ene- 
«  mies.°  Heath,  on  entering  into  the  fubjea  of  the 

<  parliament's  forced  diffolution,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
«  republic,  breaks  out  in  the  following  exclama- 
«  tion.    "  Now  to  the  reproach  of  Fortune  and  her 

4  glorious 

I 
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c  glorious  pageant  of  an  Englijh  commonwealth, 

*  which  fhe  had  fet  up  for  another  wonder  of  the 
1  world,  to  brave  the  pyramids  of  ftone,  and  colofius 

*  of  brafs,  as  to  the  defiance  of  time's  injury,  having 
4  fubdued  all  likelihood  of  danger  from  without;  all 

c  princes  being  ready  to  entertain  their  friendfiiip."  

c  Clarendon,  who  with  a  heart  replete  with  felfifli 

*  malice,  in  profpeclive  faw  and  fighed   over  the 

*  future  grandeur  of  his  country,  on  fpeaking  of  the 
?  political  conduct  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  makes  the 

*  following  obfervation  :  "  After  the  battle  of  Nafeby 
«  was  loft,  and  the  king  feemed  fo  totally  defeated, 

<  that  he  had  very  little  hope  of  appearing  at  the  head 

*  of  an  army  which  might  be  able  to  refift  the  enemy, 

*  the  cardinal  was  awakened  to  new  apprehenfions, 
c  and  faw  more  caufe  to  fear  the  monftrous  power  of 
c  the  parliament,  after  they  had  totally  fubdued  the 
«  king,  than  ever  he  had  to  apprehend  the  excefs  of 

<  greatnefs  in  the  crown."  Treating  of  the  Dutch 
«  war  he  obferves  :  "  The  United  Provinces  now 
«  difcerned,  that  they  had  helped  to  raife  an  enemy 

*  which  was  too  powerful  for  them,  and  which  would 

*  not  be  treated  as  the  crown  had  been."  Guthrie ',  an 

*  hiftorian  of  monarchical  principles,  makes  the  fol- 

*  lowing  obfervation  :  "  Mazarine  imagined,  and  that 

*  not  without  good  grounds,  that  the  natural  intereft 

*  of  France  led  her  to  wifh  Cromwell  to  be  at  the  head 
c  of  the  Englijh,  rather  than  it  fliould  be  formed  into 

*  a  republic  of  brave  and  wife  patriots." 

4  On  this  a£r,  of  violence,'  [CromweWs  turning  out 
the  republican  parliament]  6  Coke  (an  enemy)  ex- 

*  claims,  <c  Thus  fell  the  victorious  parliament,  whofe 

*  mighty  actions  will  fcarcely  find  belief  in  future 

*  generations  j  and  to  fay  the  truth,  they  wrere  a  fet  of 

C  2  *  men 
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men  moft  indefatigable  and  induftrious  in  bufinefs, 
always  feeking  for  men  fit  for  it,  and  never  prefer- 
ring any  from  favour  and  importunity.    As  they  ex- 
celled thus  in  civil  affairs,  fo  it  muft  be  owned  they 
exercifed  in  matters  ecclefiaflic  no  fuch  feverity  as 
others  before  them,  upon  fuch  as  difTented  from  them." 
Guthrie,  an  anti-republican,  expreffes  the  following 
favourable    opinion   of  this   parliament:   "  The 
Englijb  republicans  by  their  vigor  and  fpirit,  ftruck 
Europe  with  confirmation  ;  and  the  Englijb  flag  was 
fuch  a  protedion  to  commerce,  that  the  trade  of  the 
*  world  feemed  now  to  center  in  Europe.    Had  this 
«  vaft  expence  been  drained  from  the  fweat  of  the 
'  people,  the  furnifliing  it  would  not  have  ib  much 
«  alarmed  the  Dutch :  but  there  had  been  a  great  reduc- 

<  tion  in  taxes,  the  cuftoms  alone  furniflied  250,000/. 

<  clear  of  all  deduaions  5  the  people  fcarce  felt 
«  their  burthens  ;  and  even  the  greateft  enemies  the 

<  government  had,  were  pleafed  with  the  figure  which 
«  England  made  abroad.  Hiftorians  in  general,  efti- 
«  mating  things  by  events  and  prejudices,  have  repre- 

<  fented  the  late  parliament  in  a  pitiful  light,  defpifed 

<  and  difregarded  by  the  people,  which  gave  Cromwell 
«  the  boldnefs  to  aft  as  he  did.  But  the  reverfe  of 
«  this  is  true  ;  for  Cromwell  diffolved  them  becaufe  he 
«  knew  they  muft  in  time  win  upon  the  people;  that 
«  the  fpirit  with  which  they  proceeded  would  foon 
«  render  him  and  his  army  ufelefs ;  and  that  they  were 
«  pointing  towards  an  eftablifliment  which  muft  check 
«  the  carreer  of  all  inordinate  ambition."  "  This 
«  parliament  (fays  Trenchard,  in  the  Hiftory  of  ftanding 
«  armies  in  England)  made  their  name  famous  through 
«  the  whole  earth,  conquered  their  enemies  in  England* 
*  Scotland  and  Ireland;  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
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c  gal  to  their  own  terms,  recovered  our  reputation  at 

*  fea,  overcame  the  Dutch  in  feveral  famous  battles ; 

*  fecured  our  trade,  and  managed  the  public  expences 

*  with  fo  much  frugality,  that  no  eftates  were  gained 

*  by  private  men  upon  the  public  miferies,  and  at  laft 

*  were  palling  an  act  for  their  own  diflblution  and 
c  fettling  the  nation  in  a  free  and  impartial  common- 

*  wealth."  Ludlow  on  the  praifes  of  this  renowned 
'  aflembly  writes.  "  It  will  appear  to  unprejudiced 
c  poflerity  that  they  were  a  difmterefted  and  impartial 
c  parliament,  who  though  they  had  thefovereign  power 

*  of  the  three  nations  in  their  hands  for  the  fpace  of 
«  ten  or  twelve  years,  yet  did  not  in  all  that  time  give 
c  away  amongft  themfelves  fo  much  as  they  fpent  for 
'  the  public  in  three  months."  In  a  Difcourfe  of  the 
c  national  excellency  of  England,  here  is  the  following 
€  honourable  character  given  of  the  Englijh  government 
«  during  the  fhort  time  it  remained  a  republic.    "  If 

*  you  refpecl  its  infancy  and  beginning,  it  outwent 

*  in  warlike  achievement  all  other  common-wealths. 
«  I  lay  before  me  the  exploits  of  Sparta,  Athens,  Car- 
6  thage,  and  Venice ;  and  know  that  the  Venetians, 

*  Switzers,  and  United  Provinces  a£  this  day,  being 
c  contemptible  for  territory,  are  thofe  only  that  appear 
f  fitteft  matches  for  the  greateft  empires,     I  know 

*  alfo,  that  Rome,  the  only  miftrefs  of  the  world,  was 

*  juftly  celebrated  for  Jarge  conquefts  ;  and  yet  n°ne 

*  of  thefe  ftates  gave  fuch  ftarts,  and  made  fuch 
c  acquefts  at  their  rife  as  our  Englijh  common-wealth. 
<  Certainly  fo  many  advantages  conduced  to  its  great- 
c  nefs  and  increafe,  and  at  its  firft  appearing  fo  large 
c  were  its  territories,  that  it  .  may  well  be  affirmed, 

*  never  was  a  commonwealth  in  that  refpecl  laid  on  fo 

*  large  a  foundation  •,  and  if  in  our  conceit  we  ftiould 

*  give  it  an  anfwerable  growth,  we  could  not  affign  it 

C  3  «  lefs 
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«  lefs  than  the  whole  globe  at  laft  for  its  portion.  At 

*  firft,  if  you  will  judge  by  the  affections  of  the  people, 
4  it  had  not  the  hundredth  part  of  England  itfelf,  and 

*  was  to  go  through  difficulties  which  would  have  con- 

*  founded  any  but  a  free  ftate ;  yet  how  quickly  had  it 
4  brought  the  nation  to  fomewhat  a  better  underftand- 
4  ing  and  a  fair  way  of  fettlement :  fo  that  there  are 

*  fome  who  queftion  whether  any  natural  prince  of 

*  England  had  ever  been  aflifted  on  any  occafion  with 

*  fuch  great  forces  fo  fuddenly  and  with  fuch  alacrity 

*  raifed,  as  they  were  at  Worcejler  \  and  on  the  other 
4  fide,  how  few  went  over  to  the  king  of  Scots,  though 

*  generally  looked  on  as  a  rightful  prince,  deferves 
4  confideration.  It  lived  not  out  a  luitre  ;  yet  con- 
4  quered  Scotland,  (introducing  more  liberty  and  greater 
4  privileges  than  they  had  before)  Ireland,  and  feveral 
4  other  fmaller  iflands ;  made  other  nations  feel  its  force, 

*  as  the  French  and  Portuguefe ;  and  was  going  on  in 
4  fuch  a  carreer  of  action  as  was  not  to  be  flopped  by 

*  human  power.    This  government  began  a  war  with 

*  the  Duicb,  which  it  would  have  ended  with  abfolute 
4  conquer!,  or  fallen  in  the  attempt ;  and  after  this  pro- 

*  bably,  it  would  have  entered  on  more  honourable 

*  enterprizes,  and  not  fufFered  the  nation  to  grow  efFe- 

*  minate  by  eafe  and  vice*  In  a  word,  it  had  brought 
4  in  an  inftant  the  nation  to  a  full  glory,  and  fuch  a 

*  fplendour  as  caft  a  darknefs,  as  it  is  affirmed  by  fome, 
4  on  the  greateft  actions  of  former  times.  This  is 
4  certain,  that  the  neighbouring  ftates  trembled  at  its 
4  fudden  and  prodigious  greatnefs,  and  remote  poten- 
4  tates  did  court  and  feek  a  good  underftanding  from 
4  its  hands  ;  and  its  diflblution  brought  no  ordinary 

*  content  to  thofe  who  had  caufe  to  fear  it."  44  The 
4  agent  from  the  Stewarts  (as  a  late  writer  reports)  at 

4  the 
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4  the  firft  appearance  of  this  commonwealth  urged  the 
4  United  Provinces,  that  if  England  were  free,  it  would 
4  be  formidable  to  them  not  only  by  interrupting  their 
4  fifhing,  and  all  other  maritime  advantages,  but  by 
4  robbing  them  of  traffic,  as  they  had  done  the  Venetians ; 
4  and  not  only  fo,  but  give  law  to  all  Cbrijlendom  by 
4  reafon  of  the  commodioufnefs  of  its  harbours  and  the 
4  number  of  its  fliips."  To  the  juft  and  high  elogiums 
4  which  have  been  made  on  the  government  of  the  par- 
4  liament  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  to  them  is  due 
4  the  fin^u'lar  praife  of  having  purfued  the  true  intereft 
4  of  their  country,  in  attending  particularly  to  its  ma- 
4  ritime  ftrength,  and  carrying  on  its  foreign  wars  by 
4  its  naval  powers.  This  example,  which  raifed  Eng- 
4  land  to  fo  great  an  height  of  glory  and  profperity,  has 
4  never  yet  been  followed,  and  in  all  probability  never 
4  will,  by  the  fucceeding  monarchs.  The  aim  of 
4  princes  is  to  make  conquefts  on  their  fubje&s,  not  to 
4  enlarge  the  empire  of  a  free  people.  A  ftanding 
4  army  is  a  never-failing  inftrument  of  domeftic  tri- 
4  umph  ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  naval  force 
4  could  be  rendered  ufeful  in  any  capacity,  but  that  of 
4  extending  the  power  and  profperity  of  the  coun- 
4  try3.* 

4  If  the  very  rump  of  a  parliament'  (fays  a  writer  in 
State  Tracts,  time  of  king  William)  c  even  in  the 
4  midft  of  domeftic  difcontents,  and  befet  on  all  fides 
4  with  foreign  aflaults,  and  invafions  at  home ;  if  that 
4  fmall  and  broken  number  without  any  head,  and 
4  under  fo  many  difadvantages,  could  by  this  only 
4  means  fecure  our  peace,  and  fo  widely  extend  the 
4  repute  and  honour  of  the  Englijh  name ;  what  country 
4  or  what  region  could  ever  give  limits  to  the  un- 
C  4  *  bounded 
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f  bounded  reputation  of  a  full  and  legal  parliament  fo 
«  nobly  qualified  ?   What  nation  could  there  be  fo 

*  powerful  as  to  refill  our  forces,  or  fo  politick  as  to 
4  infatuate  our  counfels  ?   There  is  nothing  within  the 

*  compafs  of  human  wifhes  of  which  we  might  not 
c  affureourfelves,  from  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  fuch  a 
<  difinterefted  afTembly  V 

Fairfax's  plan  {hews  what  an  idea  people  had  in 
thofe  times,  (viz.  before  parliamentary  corruption 
prevailed)  of  the  fafety  of  confiding  in  them.  He 
propofes  that  the  two  houfes  have  the  fupreme  judg- 
ment of  offenders,  with  power  of  expofuion  and 
application  of  laifewithout  appeal.  No  ftate-criminal 
to  be  pardonable  %y  the  king,  without  their  confent. 
The  houfe  of  peers  no  longer  to  be  alone  the  fupreme 
court,  grand  juries  to  be  nominated,  not  by  the  under- 
fheriff,  but  by  the  people  of  the  counties  mutually. 
Militia  to  be  under  power  of  parliament  for  ten  years, 
and  not  under  the  king  alone.  The  public  treafure 
the  fame.  Regulations  for  the  militia  or  army  to  be 
made  in  parliament.  Great  offices  of  ftate  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  by  parliament  for  ten  years.  Afterwards 
parliament  to  give  in  to  the  king  three  names,  and  he 
to  appoint  one.  No  new-made  peer  to  fit  without 
leave  of  parliament.  All  declarations  againft  parlia- 
ment to  be  void.  In  modern  times,  it  is  altogether 
the  fame  to  the  people,  whether  the  command  of  the 
army,  treafury,  ftate-offices,  &c.  be  in  the  court,  the 
lords,  or  the  commons.    For  thefe  three  are  one. 

When  a  reward  was  propofed  for  Mrs.  Lane,  for 
faving  that  bleffed  faint  Charles  II.  fome  of  the  mem- 
bers faid,  the  houfe  had  no  right  to  give  away  in  this 
manner  the  people's  money  to  any  but  the  king  for 

public 
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public  ufe  a.  On  the  contrary,  in  modern  times  we 
fee  our  parliaments  fo  motherly  to  our  minifters, 
they  know  not  how  to  refufe  them  any  thing  they  afk  ; 
at  one  time  our  kings  are  to  have  their  civil  lift  (for- 
merly granted  annually)  fettled  on  them  for  life;  at 
another  500,000/.  voted  to  pay  the  civil  lift  debts  ;  at 
another  an  account  of  250,000/.  of  60,000/.  of 
35,000/.  paffed  unexamined,  becaufe  the  court  gave 
their  word  of  honour  the  money  was  all  fpent  in  the 
public  fervice ;  of  which  more  elfewhere. 

Clarendon  Says,  Charles  II.  defpaired  of  his  reftoration, 
when  he  heard  of  the  refurrection  of  parliament  aftex 
Richard  Cromwell's  refignation.     An  incorrupt  par- 
liament is  never  very,  courtly,  and  contrariwife,  a 
corrupt  one  can  deny  nothing  to  kings  and  courts. 
But  if  Charles  had  recollected,  that  his  friend  Monk  had 
an  army  at  his  command,  he  would  not  have  defpaired. 
Armies  and  kings  have  a  great  tendernefs  for  one  an- 
other, and  are  particularly  ufeful  to  one  another. 
Both  depend   more  upon  power,  than  upon  jvfiice- 
both  love  to  rule  without  controul ;  kings  love  armies, 
becaufe   an   army  can  fupport  them  in  tyrannical 
meafures  without  the  trouble  of  Satisfying  the  fubjecrs ; 
and  armies  love  kings,  becaufe  they  are  indulged  by 
kings,  (on  account  of  their  ufefulnefs)  in  a  different 
manner  from  what  they  experience  under  republican 
government.    But  of  this  I  mall  have  occafion  to  treat 
fully  in  the  article  Army. 

«  There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  the 
«  fafety  and  good  of  the  kingdom,  (fays  Mr.  Pymme, 
<  A.  D.  1641)  than  that  this  high  court  of  parlia- 
'  ment,  which  is  the  fountain  of  juftice  and  govern- 
£  ment,  mould  be  kept  pure,  uncorrupt,  and  free  from 

c  partiality 
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<  partiality  and  bye-refpeds.    This  would  not  only 

*  add  luftre  and  reputation,  but  ftrength  and  authority 

*  to  all  our  ads.  In  this  the  lords  are  fpecially  inte- 
i  refted,  as  being  a  third  eftate  by  inheritance  and  birth- 

<  right.    The  commons  are  publickly  interefted  by 

*  reprefentation  of  the  whole  body  of  the  commons  of 
c  this  kingdom,  whofe  lives,  fortunes,  and  liberties 

<  are  depofited  under  the  cuftody  and  truft  of  the  par- 
liamenta/ 

 <  Leaft  of  all  will  it  be  fwallowed  by  a  parliament* 

fays  Tburloe,  in  one  of  his  letters,  fpeaking  of  certain 
fchemes  propofed  for  keeping  Cromwel  in  power b.  In 
our  times  we  never  hear  of  any  body  afraid  of  parlia- 
ment, but  writers  on  the  fide  of  the  oppofition. 

There  were  not  wanting  court-fycophants  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  who  celebrated  him  to  the  Ikies, 
and  juftified  all  his  ruinous  proceedings,  But  his 
parliaments  did  not  always  eccho  back,  as  in  our  times, 
the  falfe  panegyric. 

*  Long,  long,  may  that  royal  tree  live  and  flourifh, 
«  upon  which  thofe  fruits  do  grow  !'  fays  Shaftejbury, 
in  his  fpeech  to  parliament,  A.  D.  1673,  with  a  great 
deal  more  to  the  fame  beflobbering  purpofe,  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  both  parliament  and  people,  and  to  incline 
them  to  be  contented  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
times.  Shaftejbury  in  this  rhetorical  flourifh  hits  off 
one  undoubted  property  of  Charles.  He  was  fo  very 
fruitful  of  baftards,  that  the  wags  of  the  times  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  might  be  faid  almoft  literally,  as  well 
as  figuratively,  to  deferve  the  ancient  moft  honourable 
title  of  pater  patriot,  the  father  of  his  people.  Both 
lords  and  commons  however  fhewed  themfelves  very 

much 
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much  difcon tented  at  the  continuance  of  the  Dutch 
war,  the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  prevalence  of 
popifti  counf'els,  &c.  which  they  take  care  to  iignify  to 
the  king  in  an  addrefs  for  a  faft a.  And  the  commons 
feeing  at  laft  his  worthleflhefs  in  joining  France  agaimt 
Holland,  and  that  the  defign  of  his  five  villainous 
tools,  whofe  initials  form  the  famous  word  CABAt, 
was  to  make  him  abfolute,  oppofe  him  openly.  They 
refolve,  that  Lauderdale,  and  the  French  alliance,  are 
grievances.  The  king  prorogues  them  immediately. 
On  their  meeting  again,  they  addrefs  him  againft  his 
guards  ;  and  impeach  Buckingham  and  Arlington. 
Charles  finding  that  they  were  too  honeft  to  grant  him 
further  fupplies  for  an  odious  war,  makes  peace  with 
the  Dutch  b. 

c  Were  the  houfe  of  commons'  (favs  a  writer  in  the 
State  Tracts,  time  of  king  William)  6  a  true  re- 

<  prefentative,  and  free  from  external  force  and  private 

*  bribery,  nothing  could  pafs  there,  but  what  they 

*  thought  was  far  the  publick  advantage.    For  their 

<  own  intereft  is  fo  interwoven  with  the  people's,  that 
«  if  they  acl:  for  them/elves  (which  every  one  of  them 

*  will  do  as  near  as  he  can)  they  muft  acl:  for  the 
t  common  intereft  of  England.  And  if  a  few  among 
c  them  foould  find  it  their  intereft  to  abufe  their  power* 
«  it  will  be  the  intereft  of  all  the  reft  to  punifh  them  for 

*  it:  and  then  our  government  would  aft  mechanically, 

<  and  a  rogue  would  as  naturally  be  hanged  as  a  clock 

*  ftrikes  twelve  when  the  hour  is  come.  This  is  the 
c  fountain  head  from  whence  the  people  expecl:  all 
■  their  happinefs,  and  the  redrefs  of  their  grievances  j 
f  and  if  we  can  preferve  them.[wz.  parliaments]  free 
f  from  corruption,  they  will  take  care  to  keep  every 

.  .   •    c  body 

a  Deb.  Com.  i.  191. 

b  Hmne,  Hist.  Stuarts,  ii.  236. 
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body  elfe  fo.  Our  conftitution  feems  to  have  pro- 
vided for  it  by  never  fuffering  the  king  (till 
Charles  Ift's  reign)  to  have  a  mercenary  army  to 
frighten  them  into  a  compliance,  nor  places 
no?  revenues  great  enough  to  bribe  them  into 
it.  The  places  in  the  king's  gift  were  but  few,  and 
moft  of  them  patent  places  for  life,  and  the  reft 
great  offices  of  ftate  enjoyed  by  fingle  perfons, 
which  feldom  fell  to  the  ftiare  of  the  commons,  fuch 
as  the  office  of  a  lord  chancellor,  lord  treafurer,  privy 
feal,  lord  high  admiral,  &c.  and  when  thefe  offices 
were  poffcffed  by  the  lords,  the  commons  were  fevcre 

<  inquifitors  into  their  actions.    Thus  the  government 

*  of  Errand  continued  from  the  time  that  the  Romans 

*  quitted  the  Man*  to  the  time  of  Ch.  I.  who  was  the 

<  firft  I  have  read  of  that  made  an  oppofition  to  him- 

<  felf  in  the  houfe  of  commons  the  road  to  preferment, 

<  of  which  the  carls  of  Strafford  and  Noy  were  the 

<  moft  remarkable  inftances ;  who  from  great  patriots 
«  became  the  chief  affertors  of  defpotick  power.  But 

<  this  ferved  only  to  exafperate  the  reft  ;  for  he  had 
c  not  places  enough  for  all  that  expeaed  them,  nor 
c  money  enough  to  bribe  them.  It  is  true,  he  raifed 
I  ereat  fums  of  money  upon  the  people  ;  but  it  being 

<  without  authority  of  parliament,  and  having  no 

<  army  to  back  him,  it  met  with  fuch  difficulties  in  the 

<  raifincr,  that  it  did  him  but  little  good,  and  ended  at 
c  laft  in  his  ruin  ;  though  by  the  means  of  a  long  and 

*  miferable  war  which  brought  us  from  one  tyranny 

*  to  another  :  for  the  army  had  got  all  things  into  their 

<  power,  and  governed  the  nation  by  a  cou^l  o W*£ 
.  which  made  all  parties  join  in  calling  iri  Ch.  II.  fo 
«  that  he  came  in  with  the  general  applaufe  of  the 
.  people,  who  in  a  kind  fit  gave  him  a  vaft  revenue 
c  for  life     By  this  he  was  enabled  to  raife  an  army, 
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*  and  bribe  the  parliament,  which  he  did  to  the  pur- 
'  pofe  :  but  being  a  luxurious  prince,  he  could  not 
'  part  with  great  fums  at  once.    He  only  fed  them 

*  from  hand  to  mouth  :  fo  that  they  found  it  neceflary 
«  to  keep  him  in  a  conftant  dependance  upon  them, 
c  as  they  were  upon  him.  They  knew  he  would  give 
c  them  ready  money  no  longer  than  he  had  an  abfolute 
c  neceffity  for  them,  and  that  he  had  not  places  enough 
^in  his  difpofal  to  fecure  a  majority  in  the  houfe  ;  for 

*  in  thofe  early  days  the  art  was  not  found  out  of 
<  fplitting  and  multiplying  places  ;  as  inftead  of  a  lord 
c  treafurer,  to  have  five  lords  of  the  treafury ;  inftead 
4  of  a  lord  admiral,  to  have  feven  lords  of  the  admi- 

*  ralty ;  to  have  feven  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  * 

*  nine  of  the  excife  ;  fourteen  of  the  navy  office;  ten 

*  of  the  llamp-office ;  eight  of  the  prize-office ;  fix- 
c  teen  commiffioners  of  trade ;  two  of  the  port-office  ; 
'four  of  the  tranfports ;  four  for  hackney-coaches ; 
'  four  for  wine-licences  ;  four  for  the  viclualling- 
c  office,  and  multitudes  of  other  offices  which  are 
'  endlefs  to  enumerate.    I  believe  the  gentlemen,  who 

*  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  fome  of  thofe  em- 
c  ployments,    will   think  I  compliment  them,  if  I 

*  fay,  they  have  not  been  better  executed  fince  they 
c  were  in  fo  many  hands  than  when  in  fewer :  and  I 

*  muft  confefs,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  they  may  not  be 
'  made  twice  as  many,  and  fo  on  ad  infinitum  (unlefs 
c  the  number  be  afcertained  by  parliament)  and  what 
«  danger  this  may  be  to  our  conftitution  I  think  of 
'  with  horror.  For  if  in  ages  to  come  they  fliould  be 
c  all  given  to  parliament-men,  what  will  become  of 
c  our  fo  much  boafted  liberty  ?   What  ftiall  be  done, 

*  when  the  criminal  becomes  the  judge,  and  the  male- 
6  fa&ors  are  left  to  trv  one  another a  V 

The 
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The  commons,  A.  D.  1673,  vote  in  a  grand  com- 
mittee that  no  more  fupplies  ought  to  be  granted  during 
a  certain  period,  uniefs  they  fee  neceffity,  on  account 
of  the  Dutch  war,  and  till  the  kingdom  be  fecured 
againft  popery,  and  grievances  redreffed  a. 

The  commons,  A.  D.  1678,  vote  fupplies,  but  with 
ftricr.  limitations  b. 

The  commons,  A.  D.  1678,  give  a  direct  denial  to 
the  kind's  requeft  in  his  fpeech  for  an  additional  re- 
venue of  300,000  /.  a  year c. 

A  fupply  was  granted,  A.  D.  1679,  but  with  an 
appropriation  to  certain  purpofes  only,  and  penalty  in 
cafe  of  mifapplication  d. 

The  commons  complained  of  unaccounted  millions, 
A.  D.  1 70 1  e.  Now  the  people  complain,  not  the 
commons.  Why,  indeed,  fhould  the  commons  complain  ? 
The  court  and  they  divide  the  fpoil  between  them. 

It  is  remarkable,  how  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
court,  the  commons  often  proceeded  in  former  incor- 
rupt, or  lefs  corrupt,  times.  In  former  times  the 
court  and  commons  were  generally  oppofite  ;  in  ours 
the  conftituents  and  reprefentatives.  There  was 
much  corruption  in  king  William's  time;  but  we 
fometimes  fee  the  ftream  of  parliamentary  proceedings 
in  thofe  days  run  very  clear.  King  William  had  given 
away  immenfe  grants  of  forfeited  eftates  in  Ireland. 
The  commons  refolved,  A,  D.  1699,  that  a  bill  be 
brought  in  for  reverfing  every  one  of  thofe  grants, 
and  6  applying  all  the  forfeited  eftates  and  interefts  in 
<  Ireland,  to  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and  that  a  judi- 

«  catory 


a  Raptn,  11.  672. 

*>  Deb.  Com.  i.  276.  c  Ibid.  286. 
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c  catory  be  erected  for  determining  claims,  and  that 
c  they  [the  commons]  will  receive  no  petitions  con- 
«  cerning  grants.'  The  courtiers  in  the  houfe  moved, 
That  fome  part  of  the  forfeited  eftates  might  be  left 
in  the  king's  difpofal.  It  parted  in  the  negative;  and 
they  made  a  refolution  condemning  the  advifing  and 
procuring  thofe  grants  to  be  pafied  a.  The  commons 
addrefled  the  king  on  thefe  refolutions.  The  king 
anfwered,  that  his  intention  in  giving  thofe  grants 
was  to  reward  thofe,  who  had  behaved  well,  particu- 
larly in  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  which  he  thought 
himfelf  in  juftice  obliged  to  do.  The  uncourtly 
commons  thought  he  was  more  juftly  bound  to  pay 
the  juft  debts  contracted  in  the  late  war;  and  they 
thought  the  forfeited  eftates  a  very  proper  fund  for 
the  purpofe.  How  did  the  Romans,  in  their  beft  times, 
reward  their  heroes  ?  With  a  wifp  of  hay  round  their 
heads,  or  a  ride  through  the  town,  and  up  to  the 
capitol.  The  commons,  provoked  at  this  anfwer, 
refolved,  That  whoever  advifed  it,  intended  to  cre- 
ate a  mifunderftanding  between  the  king  and  people  b. 

All  the  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
it  was  refolved,  c  That  the  procuring,  or  pafling  exor- 
c  bitant  grants  by  any  member  of  the  privy  council, 
«  to  his  own  private  ufe,  is  a  high  crime  and  mifde- 
*  meanor  V  Thofe  brave  men  were  jealous  even  of 
our  great  deliverer,  and  would  not  bear  mif-govern- 
ment  even  by  him.  The  lords  (generally  on  the 
wrong  fide)  oppofe  thefe  brave  and  wife  meafures. 
Conferences  followed,  and  warm  difputes  between 
the  houfes.  At  laft  the  good  king  defires  the  lords  to 
yield  the  point.  Lord  Sommers  was  found  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this  oppofition.    The  commons  put 

the 
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the  queftion,  that  the  king  be  defired  to  remove  him 
This  was  not  carried  ;  but  a  refolution  was  made, 
that  no  foreigner  (except  the  prince  of  Denmark)  be 
admitted  to  his  majefty's  counfels  in  England,  or 
Ireland.  The  king,  to  avoid  this  addrefs,  prorogues, 
and  afterwards  diffolves  the  parliament. 

The  commons,  A.  D.  1700,  went  upon  a  fcheme 
for  applying  the  value  of  forfeited  eftates,  granted 
away  fince  1688,  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debts. 
The  value  of  them  was  thought  to  be  almoft  two 
millions.    The  commons  refolve,  That  thefe  grants 
were  againft  the  king's  honour  and  the  public  good. 
This  refolution  was  prefented  to  the  king  in  form  of 
an  addrefs  ;  to  which  the  king  gives  an  anfwer,  jufti- 
fying  the  grants,  as  given  to  deferving  perfons.  The 
commons,  enraged,   make  a  refolution  againft  the 
king's  advifers.    They  proceeded  to  a  bill  of  refump- 
tiom    Thirteen  truftees  are  appointed  to  hear  claims, 
&c.  None  to  be  trufted,  who  had  any  dependence  on 
the  king.     An  addrefs  propofed  to  the  king  that 
he  would  remove  lord  Sommers  from  his  councils  and 
prefence,  becaufe  he  had  oppofed  the  bill  of  refump- 
tion.     The  king,  provoked,  wants  to  overfet  the 
bill.    But  many  of  the  king's  friends  were  for  pafling 
it  to  prevent  mifchief,  the  commons  being  fet  upon 
it.    The  commons  in  thofe  days  were  too  mighty 
for  the  court.    It  is  true,  that,  according  to  Tindal\ 
it  was  found  afterwards,  that  the  bill  was  not  well 
contrived,  and  was  therefore  fpontaneoufly  dropt  by 
the  commons.    But  the  bold  oppofition  of  the  com- 
mons to  the  court,  fo  different  from  what  we  fee  in 
our  times,  is  what  I  mean  to  point  out. 

Incorrupt  parliaments,  inftead  of  being  Haves  to 
minifters,  have  kept  minifters  in  conftant  fear  ot 

6  being 
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being  called  to  an  account  by  them.  c  In  former  times, 
c  parliaments  were  every  moment  upon  the  wing,  and 

*  kept  this  noble  band  [the  privy  council]  in  awe, 

*  by  taking  them  into  their  cognizance,  placing,  or 
6  mifplacing  fome,  or  all  of  them,  directing,  or  bind- 

*  ing  them  by  oath,  as  they  faw  occafion  5  of  which 
4  the  records  are  full  a.' 

It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Kirton  b,  in  his  fpeech  in  the 
time  of  Ch.  I.  that  6  former  parliaments  had  boldly 

*  pointed  out  evil  counfellors  about  the  kings,  as  30 

*  Edw.  III.  John  of  Gaunt,  the  king's  fon,  lord  Lati- 

*  mer^  and  lord  Neville^  who  were  fent  to  the  Tower. 

*  7  Hen.  IV.  and  11  Hen.  IV.  parliament  complained 

*  of  the  king's  council,  and  obtained  their  removal, 
'  for  befetting  the  king  and  dilTuading  him  from  the 
c  public  good,    4  Hen.  III.  27  Edw.  III.  and  13  Rich. 

*  II.  parliament  moderated  the  king's  prerogative.' 
Lord  Middle/ex  was  accufed,  in  the  time  of  Jam. 

I.  and  convicted  of  grofs  and  fordid  griping,  and  of 
procuring  good  regulations  to  be  altered,  as  thofe" 
concerning  the  court  of  wards,  &c.  of  extortion  in 
creating  new  places,  and  enhancing  the  perquifites  of 
the  old,  &c.    All  the  commons  to  a  man  joined  in 
the  impeachment.    Not  one  to  ftand  by  a  public  rob- 
ber c.    Hereby  was  fulfilled  the  prediftion  of  lord 
Bacon,  A.  D.  1624,  who,  meeting  Middle/ex  foon 
after  his  advancement  to  the  head  of  the  treafury, 
congratulated  him,  and  wifhed  him,  and  all  great 
ftate-officers,  always  to  remember,  that  a  parliament 
will  come  d.    [  In  our  times,  you  may  as  well  tell 
minifters  of  the  day  of  judgment,  as  of  parliament.] 
Vol.  II.  D  To 
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To  the  fame  purpofe  was  the  faying  of  lord  Coke, 
That  no  fubjeft,  however  potent,  or  fubtile,  ever 
ioftled  with  the  law,  but  it  broke  his  neck.  But,  in 
our  times,  it  may  be  faid,  as  Remus  remarked  to  his 
brother  Romulus,  <  Laws  ferve  only  as  cobwebs,  to 
i  catch  the  fmall  flies  :  the  great  ones  break  through 

The  worthy  and  fagacious  Davenant*,  in  the  end  ot 
laft  century,  wrote  concerning  parliamentary  corrup- 
tion, as  if  his  pen  had  been  guided  by  a  prophetic 
infpiration.  <  Our  wealth  and  greatnefs,  fays  he, 
•depend  abfolutely  upon  keeping  the  legijlative- power 

<  to  future  ages  untainted,  vigilant   for  the  public 

<  fafety,  jealous  of  the  people's  rights,  watchful  over 

<  minifters,  unawed  by  armies,  unreduced  by  prefer- 

<  ments,  bribes,  or  penfions.  That  we  are  fafe  at 
'prefent;  that  this  important  poft  is  well  fecured, 

<  is  granted,'  [fome  honeft  hearts,  on  reading  this, 
and  comparing  the  ftate  of  things  in  latter  times, 
will,  perhaps,    bleed  for  their  degenerate  country] 

<  but  writing  for  pofterity,  to  which  thefe  papers 

<  may,  peradventure,  be  tranfmitted,  I  think  it  need- 
«  ful  to  give  thefe  cautions.' 

«  Let  the  injured  refort  to  the  courts  of  law,  and 

<  if  tlxre  they  fail  of  juftice,  in  parliament  they  may 

<  be  confident  to  receive  it.'  Smith's  fpeech  on  the 
ftate  of  the  nation,  1641.  b 

Sir  Robert  Naunton  afcribes  the  happinefs  in  Eliza- 
bcth's  days,  to  the  wifdom  and  patriotifm  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  houfe  of  commons.    There  was  nothing 
then  to  gire  them.    Therefore  they  had  nothing  to 
'  draw  them  from  the  good  of  their  country  c. 

'  Mem- 


a  11.  308. 
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f  Members  of  parliament*  (fays  the  learned  judge 
Black/lone  a)  6  are  not  thus  honourably  diftinguifhed 
6  from  the  reft  of  their  fellow  fubje&s,  merely  that  they 
c  may  privilege  their  perfons,  their  eftates,  or  their  do- 

*  meftics  ;  that  they  may  lift  under  party  banners  ;  may 
5  grant  or  with-hold  fupplies ;  may  vote  with  or 
c  againft  a  popular  or  unpopular  adminiftration  -9  but 

*  upon  confiderations  far  more  interefting  and  impor- 
'  tant.  They  are  the  guardians  of  the  Englijh  con- 
4  ftitution,  delegated  to  watch,  to  check,  and  to 
'  avert,  every  dangerous  innovation  3  to  propofe,  to 

*  adopt  and  to  cherifh  any  folid  and  well  weighed  im- 

*  provement.      Bound  by  every  tie  of  nature,  of 

*  honour,  and  of  religion,  to  tranfmit  that  conftitu- 

*  don,  and  thofe  laws  to  their  pofterity,  amended  if 

*  poflible,  but  at  leaft  without  derogation.' 

Camden  obferves,  that  no  tax  difgufts  the  Englifo 
which  has  the  fan&ion  of  parliament.  This  is  true 
in  general.  In  former  times,  parliaments  had  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  Have  parliaments  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  our  times  ?    6  The  nation 

*  naturally  loves  parliamentary  cures  :  but  is  jealous  of 
«  all  others  V  If,  therefore,  at  any  time,  the  nation 
is  jealous  of  parliament,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  there  is 
reafon  ;  becaufe  the  prejudice  of  the  people  is  in  favour 
of  parliament. 

Colonel  Lundy  (though  excepted  out  of  the  indem- 
nity by  the  commons,  A  D.  1689)  defires  to  be  exa- 
mined by  the  commons  c.  The  commons  had  then 
the  confidence  of  the  people  ;  as  juries,  or  arbitrators, 
have  now.  We  have  feen  the  times,  when  an  honeft, 
E>  2  and 
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and  confequently  obnoxious,  man,  who  would  have 
feared  nothing,  if  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  give  his 
caufe  for  loft,  if  ordered  to  appear  before  parliament. 
G.  Grenville,  a  few  years  ago,  told  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, their  manner  of  deciding  contefted  eleaions 
was  fo  grofs,  that  not  one  of  them  would  chufe  to 
have  any  part  of  his  property  at  the  mercy  of  the 
houfe,  if  a  jury  of  porters  or  carmen  could  be  had. 

*  While  the  commons  were  railing  money,  [A,  D. 
1695]    '  they  wifely  enquired  into  the  difpofal  of 

<  former  taxes,  and  difcovered  fo  much  corruption, 
k  that  they  thought  it  was  high  time  to  punifh,  and 

<  prevent  farther  a.' 

King  William  celebrates  this  parliament  for  form- 
ing the  national  revolution-affociation  \  for  remedy- 
ing  the  debafement  of  the  coin  ;  for  reftoring  credit ; 
for  giving  fupplies  for  the  war  ;  for  paying  off  debts  ; 
and  for  fettling  the  civil  lift  \     A  great  deal  of 
bufincfs  done  in  one  parliament.     We  too  have  feen 
a  great  deal  difpatched  in  one  parliament,  but  bufinefs 
of  another  fort.     We  have  feen  in  one  parliament 
the  power  of  ele£Uon  of  members  taken  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  ufurped  by  the  commons ;  the  colonies  irri- 
tated by  taxing  them  without  reprefentation ;  the 
mother  country  fo  diiTatisfied,  that  60,000  petitioned 
to  have  parliament  diffolvcd  ;  600,000/.  of  the  peo- 
ple's money  given,  forely  againft  their  will,  to  pay 
debts,  which  none,  but  the  miniftry,  knew  to  be  real, 
or  if  real,  how  contracted  ;  the  Eajl  India  company 
deprived  of  her  rights  and  privileges,  without  pretence 
of  tranf^reffion  againft  government  ;  religious  liberty 
refufed  tt)  two  different  fets  of  petitioners  humbly 

requeft- 


*  Deb.  Com.  ii.  446, 
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requefting  what  all  mankind  have  an  unalienable  right 
to  enjoy,  &c.  of  all  which  more  fully  elfewhere. 

From  thefe  few  pages  may  be  formed  fuch  an  idea 
of  what  parliaments  ought  to  be,  of  what  they  have 
been,  and  of  what,  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  mall  not 
quickly  fee  them  reftored  to,  as  may  incline  us  to 
adopt  the  antient  prophet's  complaint ; 

c  How  is  the  gold  become  dim  !  How  is  the  moft 
'fine  gold  changed!  The  precious  fons  of  Zion> 
'  comparable  to  veiTels  of  fine  gold,  how  are  they 
'  efteemed  as  earthen  pitchers,  the  work  of  the  hand 
*  of  the  potter  a !' 

The  true  value  is  only  to  be  reftored  to  our  debafed 
parliaments  by  putting  them  into  the  refining  furnace, 
and  purging  them  of  the  grofs  alloy  of  places  and 
penfions,  which  have  fo  long  debauched  and  dis- 
graced them. 


CHAP.  IL 

Placemen  and  Penjioners  unfit  for  Members  of 
Parliament,  becaufe  not  likely  to  be  uninfluenced. 

ONE  of  theoldeft,  if  not  abfolutely  the  oldeft, 
writer  in  the  world,  threatens  <  afire  to  confume 
4  the  tabernacles  of  bribery  V  A  parliament  filled 
with  placemen  and  penfioners  is  literally  a  tabernacle  of 
bribery.  For  it  is  impoffible  to  give  an  honejl  reafon  for 
any  number  of  placemen's  or  penfioners  having fuffr age 
in  parliament.  The  houfe  of  commons  ought  to  be  the 
people  in  one  room.  And  why  muft  the  people  be 
bribed  to  confult  their  own  intereft  ?  If  indeed  the 
D  3  court 


a  Lament,  iv.  i. 


b  Job  xv.  34. 
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court  has  fchemes  to  carry,  direaiy  oppofite  to  the 
people's  intereft,  it  may  be  convenient  for  the  court, 
that  many  placemen  croud  the  houfe  of  commons. 

it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine,  even  ftretching  charity 
till  it  cracks,  that  any  one  ever  ferioufly  thought  the 
admiflion  of  place-men,  penfioners,  and  officers,  into 
the  houfe  of  commons,  fafe,  or  decent;  that  any 
man  of  common  fenfe  can  think  of  it  otherwife,  than 
as  an  open  and  impudent  defiance  of  the  fenfe  of  the 
whole  independent  people  of  England. 

Our  court  advocates,  however,   fometimes  divert 
themfelves  (on  a  too  fatally  ferious  fubjea)  by  treat- 
ing  the  independent  people  like  children,  when  they 
tell   us,  it  is  good  policy  to  drop   fome  douceurs 
anions  the  members  of  both  houfes,  to  attach  them 
more'clofely  to  their  country's  good.    As  if  it  were 
neceffary  to  bribe  mankind  to  confult  their  own  in- 
tereft.   Take  away  your  douceurs,  and  every  mem- 
ber's intereft  will  be  the  fame  with  the  public.  Suppofe 
I  give  out,  that  I  will  not  eat,  or  drink,  unlefs 
the  court  bribes  me.     Would   the  court  think  it 
neceffary  to  fettle  an  annual  pennon  on  me,  to  make 
me  eat  a  dinner  every  day  ?  or  would  it  be  thought 
proper  to  give  me  a  place-any  where,  but  in  Bed- 
jam  ?   The  court  knows  full  well,  that  the  direft 
contrary  of  their  fcandalous  pretence  is  the  truth  ; 
and  that  the  members  of  the  legiftature  would  natu- 
rally confult  but  too  well  for  their  iniquitous  purpofes, 
their  own  intereft,  in  confulting  that  of  their  country 
did  not  they  bvafs  them  by  throwing  another  mterek 
and  advantage  in  their  way;  which  for  that  reafon 
they  accordingly  do,  at  an  immenfe  ejepence  to  the 
nation. 

He  knew  human  nature  well,  who  faid,  1  he  love 
of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.    He,  who  can  refift 
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the  love  of  money,  may  be  faid  to  be  tried  as  gold  in 
the  fire. 

Quifquis  ingentes  oculo  irretorto 

Spectat  acervos.  Hor. 

But  as  we  know,  the  number  of  men  capable  of 
ftanding  this  fiery  trial,  is  very  fmall,  we  ought  to 
be  the  more  cautious  of  laying  temptations  in  the 
wiy  of  thofe,  whofe  failure  is  to  be  apprehended, 
and  whofe  failure  may  be  of  fuch  ruinous  confequence 
to  the  public.  To  trufl  our  all,  without  account,  to 
a  fet  of  frail  men,  and  then  put  thofe  men  in  fuch 
circumftances  as  are  likely  to  lead  them  to  betray 
us — what  can  be  imagined  more  contrary  to  wifdom  ? 
Several  millions  a  year  laid  out  in  fupporting  the 
power  of  the  court  !  And  this  not  fufHcient  j  of 
fuch  a  growing  nature  is  corruption  !  Nothing 
of  this  boundlefs  unaccountable  wafle  could,  have 
place  in  a  republic.  I  do  not  mention  this  as 
any  reflection  on  our  kings.  It  is  but  a  fmall  part 
of  this  immenfe  fum,  that  is  confumed  by  them 
in  their  propria  per/ona,  or  that  is  laid  out  on  their 
families.  But  in  a  republic,  judge  Black/tone*  would 
not  have  wrote  as  follows  ;  c  It  is  impomble  to  fup- 
4  port  that  dignity^  which  a  king  of  Great  Britain 

*  mould  maintain,  with  an  income  in  any  degree  lefs> 

*  than  what  is  now  eftabliflied  by  parliament.'  Ac- 
cording to  the  learned  judge,  whatever  is,  is  right. 
But,  furely,  with  all  due  fubmimon,  the  dignity  of 
a  Briiijh  monarch  does  not  confift  in  his  /pending 
large  fums  of  his  poor  people's  money;  but  rather 
in  his  /paring  their  purfes,  and  fetting  them  an 
example  of  frugality.    With  the  learned  judge's  good 

D  4  leave., 


a  Comm.  i.  333. 
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leave,  it  is  the  dignity  (if  dignity  it  may  be  called) 
of  the  miniflry,  and  their  crew,  much  more  than  the 
kind's*  that  devours  the  civil  lift.  So  that  the  plain 
Englijh  of  what  the  learned  judge  has  written,  will 
be  what  follows  ;  «  It  is  impoflible  to  fupport  that 
*  influence  which  a  Brttijh  miniftry  Jhould  maintain, 
«  with  an  income  in  any  degree  lefs  than  feveral  mil- 
«  lions  per  annum  :'  Than  which  I  cannot  conceive  a 
more  ruinous  political  doctrine. 

When  Sir  JV.  Temple  difTuaded  Ch.  II.  from  all 
thoughts  of  making  himfelf  abfolute,  he  obferved  to 
him,  among  other  things,  that  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable :  for  that  England  was  quite  a  different  fort  of 
country  from  France,  where  abfolute  government  was 
eftablifhed.  That  in  the  land  of  llavery  there  was  no 
iuch  independent  body  as  our  middling  gentry ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  that  country  was  full  of  priefts, 
of  n;edy  noblefte,  military  officers,  and  revenue-men, 
all  naturally  devoted  to  the  fupport  of  arbitrary  power, 
as  being  all  interefted  in  it  themfelves  ;  that  Charles 
had  but  few  places  and  penlions  to  give,  and  no  army 
of  confiderable  force  a.  [We  have  innumerable  places 
and  penfions  to  allure,  and  a  formidable  army  to 
threaten  our  members  into  court-meafures.]  Accord- 
ingly the  penfion  parliament  was  very  compliant  to  the 
court  at  firft  ;  but  grew  more  patriotic  afterwards, 
moft  probably  difappointed  in  their  voracious  ex- 
pectations. 

Ch.  I.  A.  D.  1628,  gave  out,  that  it  belongs  only 
to  the  judges  to  declare  the  meaning  of  the  laws  b. 
But  Rap'tn  juftly  remarks,  That  this  was  making 
tnofe  men  the  interpreters  of  the  laws,  who  depended 

oa 


a  Humcy  Hist.  Stuarts,  ii.  240. 
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pn  him  ;  for  the  king  could  then  make  or  unmake 
the  judges,  as  he  pleafed  ;  which  was  throwing  the 
liberties,  properties,  and  lives  of  the  fubjects  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  or  rniniftry.  Is  not  the  reafoning 
the  fame  with  regard  to  members  of  parliament  ?  If 
they  hold  places,  and  expect  preferments  from  the 
rniniftry,  are  they  not  the  dependents  on  the  mini- 
stry as  much  as  Charles's  judges  were  on  him?  And 
js  it  not  as  much  to  be  expected,  that  they  fhould 
be  flaves  to  the  rniniftry  ? 

Whitelocke,  in  oppofing  the  felf-denying  ordinance, 
obferves,  That  the  Greeks  and  Romans  gave  the  greateft 
employments  to  their  fenators.  But  there  is  always  a 
great  difference  between  a  monarchy  and  a  republic. 
The  latter  has  checks  for  overgrown  power,  which 
the  former  knows  nothing  of.  And  it  is  the  peculiar 
evil  of  monarchy,  that  minifters  fcreen  themfelves 
behind  the  throne  ;  and,  as  kings  are  facred  characters, 
as  our  kings  can  do  no  evil,  and  parliaments  are  bribed, 
minifterial  crimes  go  unpunifhed.  Again  ;  Whitelccfo 
fays,  the  EngUJh  have  always  given  great  places  to 
the  members  of  both  houfes.  But  in  thofe  times,  the 
number  of  places  was  fo  fmall,  they  could  feldom 
produce  any  great  effect  Accordingly  we  fee  how 
itaunch  parliaments  were  in  CK  Ift's  time. 

The  propofals  for  more  effectually  putting  the  felf- 
denying  ordinance  in  force  A.  D.  1648,  were  at  that 
time  over-ruled,  becaufe  many  of  the  members  held 
very  profitable  places.  Yet  it  is  certain  there  were  not 
in  thofe  days  places  for  a  majority  of  the  houfe,  and 
all  depends  on  the  majority  a.  How  then  came  the 
minority  to  gain  fuch  a  point  ? 

This 
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This  fhews,  that  the  effetl  of  places  and  penfions 
given  to  parliament-men  extends  much  wider  than  the 
places  and  penllons  themfelves  reach  to.  There  are 
always  in  parliament  a  multitude  of  gapers,  who  hope 
to  catch  a  fop  by  and  by,  and  are  therefore  ready  to 
curry  court-favour  by  fhewing  themfelves  to  be  on  the 
court  fide.    It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  was  then  the  cafe. 

The  author  of  Fattion  detected  by  Facls,  fays,  a 
penfion-bill  is  impoffible,  becaufe  members  may  take 
the  money,  and  conceal  their  crime.  But  why  may 
not  things  be  put  on  fuch  a  foot,  that  a  miniftcr 
fhould  not  know  how  to  find  money  enough  to  bribe 
300  men  of  fortune  every  time  he  has  an  unconftU 
tutional  point  to  carry  ?  Befides,  were  a  double  penalty 
fet  upon  both  giver  and  receiver,  the  frequency  of 
detection,  in  confequence  of  party-altercation,  would 
render  bribing  very  dangerous.  And  were  parliaments 
annual,  with  exclufion  of  a  certain  number  by  rotation 
for  three  years,  as  the  law  requires  in  the  cafe  of 
Iheriffs,  it  could  be  worth  no  rninifter's  while  to  bribe. 

Our  houfe  of  commons  pretends  to  have  an  abfolute 
controul  over  elections,  to  determine  who  fnall  fit  in 
their  houfe,  and  who  fhall  not.  Why  then  have  they 
never  determined,  that  no  member  fhall  fit,  who  has 
given  victuals,  or  drink,  or  money,  to  be  elected  ? 
Why  do  they  not  determine  that  no  man  fhall  fit  in 
their  houfe,  who  has  a  dependence  of  any  kind  upon 
the  court?  The  anfwer  is  plain.  This  would  only 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  people,  and  would  ruin  the 
trade  of  parliamenteering,  for  c  courtiers  and  king's 
«  fervants  (fays  Whitlocke)  fit  in  parliament  rather  to 
«  promote  their  matter's  ends  [and  their  own]  thai) 
*  their  country's  rights  V 


*  Parl.  Hist.  xix.  231. 
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On  this  grievous  fubject,  cruel  is  the  fneer  of  the 
courtiers  upon  us,  when  we  complain  of  placemen  in 
the  houfe,  viz.  c  That  the  people  themfelves  are  in 
«  fault;  Why  do  they  re-elect  them?'  —  Ah,  ye 
traitors,  who  c  grin  horrible  a  ghaftly  fmile,'  while 
ye  are  {tabbing  liberty  to  the  heart !  full  well  do  ye 
know  (at  the  very  time  ye  are  mocking  us  with  this 
unjuft  and  wicked  recrimination  of  a  fault,  which 
owns  yourfelves  only  for  its  authors)  that  the  wretched 
people  re-elecl  upon  the  fame  principle  as  they  elect. 
A  handful  of  beggars  either  tempted  by  a  bribe,  or 
awed  by  the  threats  of  a  man  in  power,  elect  and  re- 
elect as  they  are  bid.  And  fo  the  houfe  comes  to  be 
filled  with  the  tools  of  a  minifter.  Nothing  can  there- 
fore be  imagined  more  farcical,  than  our  pretending  to 
make  a  law  rendering  it  neceffary  to  re-elecl  every 
member,  who  has  accepted  a  place.  The  only  law, 
that  could,  to  any  purpofe,  have  been  made,  was  utter 
dif qualification. 

One  would  imagine,  there  could  not  be  much 
room  for  accufing  the  republican  parliament  of  places 
and  penfions.  Yet  it  appears,  that  reflections  were 
even  then  made  upon  that  account,  which  fnews  the 
delicacy  of  thofe  times.  c  What  does  the  enemy  fay, 
c  nay  what  do  many  fay,  who  were  friends  at  the  be- 
6  ginning  of  the  parliament  ?  even  this.    That  the 

*  members  of  both  houfes  have  got  great  places  and 
«  commands,  and  the  fword  into  their  hands,  and  what 
4  by  intereft  in  parliament,  what  by  power  in  the  army, 

*  will  purpofely  continue  themfelves  in  grandeur,  and 
c  not  permit  the  war  fpeedily  to  end,  left  their  own 

*  profit  and  power  fhould  determine  with  it.    This  1 

*  fpeak  to  our  own  faces.  It  is  but  what  others  do 
«  utter  abroad  behind  our  backs.  I  hope  we  have  fuch 
i  true  Englijh  hearts  and  zealous  affections  toward  the 

0  «  general 
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*  general  weal  of  our  mother  country,  that  no  member 

*  of  either  houfe  will  fcruple  to  deny  himfelf  and  his 

*  private  intereft  for  the  public  good,  nor  account  a 

*  difhonour  done  to  him,  whatever  the  parliament  mall 

*  refolve  upon  in  this  weighty  matter/  Cromwell's 
fpeech,  (the  only  fenfible  one  he  ever  made)  which 
led  to  the  felf-denying  ordinance  a. 

It  was  reckoned,  there  were  232  members  of  the  firft 
parliament  of  Geo.  I.  who  had  places,  penfions,  or  titles, 
befides  a  great  many  brothers,  and  heirs  apparent,  of 
the  nobility,  or  perfons  otherwife  likely  to  be  under 
undue  influence ;  the  number  of  which  was  not 
below  50,  which  added  to  the  232  makes  282 b. 
A  frightful  majority  on  the  fide  of  the  court.  And 
there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  Augean  ftable  is  gener 
rally  cleaner  now  than  it  was  then. 

'  Had  our  new  barrier  been  well  fortified,'  [that  is, 
the  independency  of  parliament  fecured  at  the  revolu- 
tion] c  had  the  reprefentative  of  the  people  been  con- 
«  trived  to  anfwer  to  the  name,  all  our  kings  had  been 

*  queen  Elizabeths.  But  our  elections  in  inconfider- 
f  able  boroughs,  and  our  members  being  qualified  to 

*  ferve  two  mafters,  were  fuch  miftakes  in  our  funda- 

*  mentals,  that,  as  they  have  produced  our  paft  misfor- 

*  tunes,  they  muft  produce  the  like  under  bad  princes, 

*  or  evil  projecting  minifters.  With  a  houfe  of  com- 
c  mons  chofen  truly  by  the  people  incapable  of  penfions 

*  and  places,  the  king  and  kingdom  had  been  incapa- 

*  ble  of  misfortune  :  they  had  been  out  of  the  reach  of 

*  all  human  power,  and  with  due  fubmiflion,  above 

*  fate  •  fince  fuch  a  government  would  have  made  us 

*  the  proper  objects  of  divine  protection,  and  not  only 

*■  have 
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c  have  fecured  our  .greatnefs  and  glory,  but  our  rcli- 
4  gion  and  morals  too,  which  I  fear  are  all  going  toge- 

*  therV  A  parliament  is  not  neceflarily  afecurity  more 
than  a  court,  (as  the  French  king's  court)  againft  fla- 
very.  James  II.  A,  D.  1689,  aflembled  a  parliament 
in  Ireland.  But  what  fort  of  parliament  ?  Let  Tindalb 
anfwer.  Slaves  to  the  king,  packed  by  him,  bigotted 
to  popery,  and  furious  againft  the  proteftants,  king 
William,  and  the  revolution.  Suppofe  a  parliament 
thoroughly  attached  to  the  court  by  briber)^  the  effect 
would  be  the  fame  as  if  attached  by  a  falfe  principle. 

4  We  have  feen  and  heard,'  fays  lord  Bolingbroke,  c  in 
c  a  nation  hitherto  free,  fuch  maxims  avowed  and  pleaded 

*  for,  as  are  inconfiftent  with  all  the  notions  of  liberty. 
c  Corruption  hath  been  defended,  nay  recommended  as 
c  a  proper,  a  neceflary,  and  therefore  a  reafonable  expe- 
c  dient  of  government;  than  which  there  is  not  perhaps, 

*  any  one  proportion  more  repugnant  to  the  common 
■  fenfe  of  mankind  and  to  univerfal  experience.  Both 
c  of  thefe  demonstrate  corruption  to  be  the  laft  deadly 

*  fymptom  of  agonizing  liberty.    Both  of  them  declare 

*  that  a  people  abandoned  to  it  are  abandoned  to  a  repro- 
«  bate  fenfe,  and  are  loft  to  all  hopes  of  political  falva- 
6  tion.  The  dependence  of  the  legiflature  on  the  execu- 
c  tive  power  hath  been  contended  forbythefameperfons, 

*  under  the  fame  direction,  and  yet  nothing  furely  can  be 
6  more  evident  than  this ;  that  in  a  conftitution  like  ours, 
6  the  fafety  of  the  whole  depends  upon  the  ballance  of 

*  the  parts,  and  the  ballance  of  the  parts  on  their  mutual 
c  independency  on  one  another ;  agreeably  to  which, 
c  Thuanus  makes  Ferdinand  fay  in  anfwer  to  the  Cajlilians, 
}  who  prefs'd  him  to  take  away  the  independency  of  the 

6  ftates 
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*  flates  of  Arragon  ;  That  the  public  fafety  depends  on 

*  the  equal  ballance  of  the  power  of  the  king,  and  of 

*  the  power  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  if  ever  it  mould 

*  happen  that  one  outweigh'd  the  other,  the  ruin  of 

*  one,  or  of  both,  muft  undoubtedly  follow  a.' 

*  It    is   pleafant    to   obferve    a    fet    of  writers 

*  charging  others  with  forming  republican  fchemes, 

*  when   they  themfelves   are  the    perfons    who  in 

*  effect,  and  by  the  neceflary  confequence  of  their 
4  way  of  reafoning,  have  been  placing  our  excellent 

*  conftitution  in  a  moft  ridiculous  and  contemptible 
4  light.    According  to  them  it  is  no  better  than  a  jum- 

*  ble  of  incompatible  powers,  which  would  feparate 

*  and  fall  to  pieces  of  themfelves,  unlefs  reftrained  and 
4  upheld  by  fuch  honourable  methods  as  thofe  of  bribery 
4  and  corruption  -9  for  how  is  it  poflible  for  any  man 
4  under  any  other  notion,  to  plead  for  the  neceffity  or 
4  for  the  fitnefs  of  places  and  penfions,  or  any  pecu- 
4  niary  influence  among  the  members  of  the  houfe  of 
4  commons  ?  If  any  dependence  or  biafs  created  by 
4  fuch  motives  were  really  neceffary,  it  would  prove 
4  that  the  form  of  our  government  itfelf  was  defective 

*  to  a  degree  of  ridiculoufnefs  j  that  it  was  a  conftitu- 
4  tion  having  a  reprefentative  of  the  people  which  muft 
6  be  engaged  not  to  reprefent  them,  nor  to  vote  and  act 

*  if  uninfluenced  by  private  intereft  or  corrupt  motives. 

*  Now  if  fuch  an  influence  or  dependence  was  univer- 

*  fal  and  unlimited  throughout  the  whole  houfe,  the 

*  monarchy  would  be  abfolute ;  and  whenever  this  in- 

*  fluence  prevails  in  any  degree,  it  tends  to  arbitrary 
4  power.  For  this  reafon  the  true  friends  of  liberty 
4  muft  perpetually  guard  againft  fuch  influences,  which 

4  is 
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*  is  not  fetting  up  a  new  form  of  government,  but  pre- 
c  ferving  the  old  a.' 

That  placemen  in  parliament,  are  in  our  times  a 
ferious  evil,  appears  from  this,  that  c  the  minifter, 
«  before  he  introduces  a  bill,  can  foretell,  almoft  with 
'  c  certainty,  its  fate  in  the  houfe ;  and  by  means  of  the 
«  influence  which  he  has  over  the  members,  can  com- 
c  mand,  in  moft  cafes,  a  majority  of  votes.  Nor  will 
6  this  influence  appear  in  the  leaft  furprizing,  if  we 
6  confider  the  great  number  of  lucrative  places  which 
«  the  fovereign,  that  is,  the  minifter,  has  to  difpofe  of. 
c  For  though  the  property  of  the  fubjecTis  be  much 

<  larger  than  that  of  the  fovereign,  yet  is  the  property 
«  of  this  laft  by  no  means  inconfiderable  ;  and  it  is  well 
1  known,  that  much  lefs  property,  in  a  fingle  hand, 
6  will  counterballance  a  greater  in  feveral  hands.  Ac- 
6  cording  to  the  moft  exact  computation,  there  are 

*  near  three  millions  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown.  The 

*  civil  lift  amounts  to  near  a  million,  the  collection  of 

*  all  taxes  to  another,  and  the  employments  in  the 
c  army  and  navy,  along  with  ecclefiaftical  prefer- 
c  ments,  to  above  a  third  million  :  an  enormous  fum, 

5  and  what  cannot  fail  to  attach  to  the  court  an  im- 

*  menfe  number  of  dependants  ;  and  as  few  placemen 

6  are  excluded  from  feats  in  parliament,  the  fovereign' 
[fay  rather  the  minifter]  4  muft  have  a  mighty  influ- 

<  ence  upon  all  the  deliberations  of  that  auguft  affem- 
c  bly.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  great  in- 
c  creafe  of  our  dominions,  and  the  confequent  neceffity 
c  for  the  proportionable  increafe  in  our  military  efta- 
4  bliftiment/  [there  is  no  need  of  a  military  eftablifti- 
ment,  a  militia  is  every  way  preferable]  c  are  both  of 
«  them  pernicious  to  liberty  ;  for  feldom  or  never  has  it 

4  been 
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been  known,  that  any  nation  has  preferred  its  liberty, 
after  having  greatly  extended  its  conquefts,  and  ftill 
lefs  after  having  eftablifhed  a  large  ftanding  army.  And 
though  the  increafe  of  commerce,  which  is  likewife 
the  confequence  of  extenfive  dominions,  be  favoura- 
ble in  fome  meafure  to  the  caufe  of  liberty,  by  intro- 
ducing among  the  people  a  greater  degree  of  equality, 
and  by  drawing  them  into  large  towns,  which  always 
breathe  a  republican  fpirit ;  yet  does  it  alfo  by  this 
very  circumltance  of  drawing  them  into  large  towns, 
tend  evidently  to  corrupt  their  minds,  and  to  enervate 
their  bodies,  and  thus  to  prepare  them  for  the  recep- 
tion of  that  flavery,  which  a  variety  of  other  caufes 
is  likely  to  bring  upon  them.  With  regard  to  the 
people's  jealoufy  of  the  crown,  which  is  faid  to  be 
inherent  in  the  BritiJJ)  conftitution  ;  this  jealoufy, 
however  great,  may  yet  by  an  artful  minifter  be  laid 
afleep.  The  power  of  the  crown  is  certainly  upon 
the  increafe,  but  it  advances,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
fuch  flow  and  imperceptible  fteps,  as  not  to  awaken  the 
jealoufy  of  the  public ;  and  before  this  jealoufy  be  effec- 
tually awakened,  the  power  of  the  crown  may  have  be- 
come fo  great,  as  to  be  altogether  irrefiftible.  Every 
new  tax  that  is  impofed  upon  the  people,  every  foot  of 
ground  that  is  added  to  our  dominions,  every  increafe 
that  is  made  in  our  military  eftablifliment,  all  confpire 
by  their  united  influence  to  increafe  the  power  of  the 
crown ;  and  if  things  be  fufFered  to  proceed  in  their  pre- 
fent  courfe,  and  no  extraordinary  convulfion  happens 
in  the  ftate,  the  Britijh  liberties  muft  at  laft  be  fwallow- 
ed  up  in  abfoJute  monarchy.  Might  I  prefume,  amidft 
thefe  oppofite  arguments,  to  deliver  my  own  fenti- 
ments,  I  would  affirm,  that  the  Britijh  government 
tends  immediately  neither  to  a  republic,  nor  an  abfo- 

«  lute 
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€  lure  monarchy,  but  to  an  ariftocracy;  though  this 
«  laft  will  in  all  probability  only  pave  the  way  for  the 
€  introduction  of  monarchy.  The  very  eflence  of  our 
4  liberty  confifts  in  the  people's  having  the  right  and 
«  the  power  to  chufe  their  reprefentatives  in  parlia- 
c  ment;  that  is  in  other  words,  in  being  their  own 

*  legiflators.  But  fhould  we  ever  come  to  have  a  great 
4  number  of  hereditary  legiflators,  or  thofe  who  are 

*  fuch  independent  of  the  people's  choice,  and  mould 

<  thefe  hereditary  legiflators  be  poflefled  of  the  whole, 
€  or  of  the  greater!  part  of  the  national  property,  and 

*  mould  they,  by  means  of  that  property,  be  able  to 
«  influence  the  elections,  and  to  controul  the  proceed* 

<  ings  of  the  members  of  the  lower  houfe,  though  we 
«  may  be  (till  amufed  with  the  pleafing  found  of  liberty, 

*  and  though  the  lower  houfe  may  be  permitted  to  fub- 
1  fift  in  its  prefent  form,  the  national  liberties  are  from 

*  that  moment  ruined.  For  it  is  well  known,  that 
4  the  forms  of  a  conftitutiori  may  long  remain,  after  its 

*  fpirit  has  been  entirely  extinguiflied.  How  far  this 
4 is  our  cafe  at  prefent,  or  how  far  it  is  likely  to  be  our 

*  cafe,  in  fome  not  very  diftant  period,  any  one  may 
4  eafily  determine,  by  confidering  the  great  number  of 
4  wealthy  commoners,  who  within  this  half  century 

*  paft  have  been  advanced  to  the  peerage,  and  the  fpirit 

*  which  ftill  prevails  of  advancing  others  to  the  fame 
c  dignity.    The  moment  a  commoner  becomes  trou- 

*  blefome  in  the  lower  houfe,  if  he  is  poflefled  of  a 

*  competent  fortune,  he  is  immediately  tranfplanted  to 
4  the  upper,  where  he  at  once  ftrengthens  the  ariftocra- 
i  tic,  and  proportionably  weakens  the  democratic  part 

*  of  our  government.  And  how  great  an  influence  the- 
4  members  of  the  upper,  have  upon  the  eleclions,  and 

*  confequently  upon  the  proceed  ings  of  tfiofe  of  the  lower 
Vot«  tt  E  {  houfe, 
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<  houfe,  may  be  eafily  collected  from  perufing  3 

<  court  calendar,  where  we  mail  fee,  that  almoft  all 

<  the  noblemens  fons  in  England,  who  are  of  a  proper 

<  age,  are  members  of  the  lower  houfe,  and  that  many 
«  commoners  have  obtained  their  feats  there,  by  the  in- 

<  tereft  and  countenance  of  fome  powerful  nobleman* 

<  In  a  word,  we  feem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 

<  in  a  fhort  time,  a  nation  of  great  lords,  and  of  needy 
«  vaflals  >  the  confequence  of  which  muft  infallibly  be, 
«  that  the  people,  harraffed  by  the  oppreffions  of  the 

<  great,  confcious  that  their  liberties  are  already  ravifti- 

<  ed  from  them,  and  chufing  rather  to  fubmit  to  one. 
c  mild  matter,  than  to  two  or  three  hundred  petty  ty^. 
«  rants,  will  petition  the  fovereign,  as  the  laft  favour, 
«  he  can  grant  them,  that  he  will  be  gracioufly  pleafed 

<  to  eftablifh  an  abfolute  monarchy.  This  was  very 
t  iately  the  cafe  in  Denmark,  and  if  nothing  extraordi- 

<  nary  happens,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  very  foon 
t  the  cafe  in  Great-Britain.  How  to  prevent  the  im-? 
«  pending  calamity,  or  if  it  cannot  be  prevented,  how 

<  it  may  at  Ieaft  be  for  fome  time  warded  off,  I  will 
«  not  take  upon  me  to  fay.  A  peerage  bill  was  fome, 
«  years  ago  attempted,  or  an  a&  to  confine  within 

<  certain  limits  the  number  of  peers.    Perhaps  fuch 

<  a  fcheme  may  again  be' revived,  but  there  feems  very 
'Tittle  likelihood  in  the  prefent  difpofttion  of  parties, 
*  that  it  would  meet  with  fuccefsV 

No  one  ever  knew  human  nature  better  than  He, 
who  faid,  <  Kb  man  can  ferve  two  matters/  It  is  a 
romantic  expedation,  and  unfuitable  to  what  we  know 
of  the  frailty  of  our  fpecies,  to  think  of  a  placeman's 
or  penfioner's  being  altogether  unbiased  in  favour  of 
the  miniftry,  to  which  he  owes  his  emolument,  and 

conr 
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confequently  of  thofe  gentlemen's  confulting  in  their 
fpeeches  and  votes  the  good  of  their  country,  with  the 
fame  impartiality  as  they  might  be  expected  to  do,  if' 
wholly  independent.  <  The  wife  of  Ceefar  ought  to 
'  be  not  Only  innocent,  but  unfufpeffed.'  Why  muft 
the  wife  Of  Ceefar  be  more  unfufpecl:ed,  than  a  Brit'ijh 
legijlator  f  Could  the  Britijh  legiflators  think  of  paffing' 
unfufpected,  if  there  were  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
more  than  two  hundred  notorious  dependents  on  the 
Court  ?  As  we  go  on,  this  fhocking  fight  may  foon  be 
feen. 

The  courtiers  argue,  that  excluding  placemen  and 
penfioners  from  parliament,  would  feem  to  eftablifh  an, 
oppofition  between  the  crown  and  people  j  as  if  thofe,, 
who  were  employed  by  the  one,  could  not  be  entruft- 
ed  by  the  other.  But  indeed  there  feems  to  be  no 
occafion  for  mincing  the  matter.  Let  us  fairly  own, 
that  we  do  not  think  the  fame  perfons,  who  have  the 
laying  out*,  ought  likewife  to  have  the  laying  on  of 
taxes.  Since  it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that  a  member, 
who  has  a  place,  will  be  under  little  concern  how 
heavily  the  people  are  taxed,  as  his  income  indemnifies 
him,  and  the  heavier  the  taxes,  the  more  money  there 
will  be  for  the  court  blood-fuckers. 

Ch.  I.  fairly  declares  his  expectation  of  indirect  fervice 
from  his  convention  parliament  2XOxford^  A,  t).  1643, 
c  I  think  moft  of  you,  fays  he,  are  in  my  fervice, 
4  either  in  a  civil  or  a  martial  way  V  To  what  pur- 
pofe  does  he  mention  this,  but  to  put  them  in  mind, 
that  they  ought  to  exprefs  their  gratitude^  by  promot- 
ing his  wicked  fchemes  at  any  rate  ? 

£  2  Whltehch 
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Whitehtte  tells  us  \  that  Charles^  being  difappointtdS 
in  his  fchemea,  *took  another  courfe  to  gain  eminent 
«  parliament  men,  who  were  againft  himr  to  become 
«  of  his  party,  and  to  do  him  fervice.  He  took  Sis 
«►  Tho*  WentworthanA  Sir  Jo.  SvvitJe  into*  favour,  and 

*  made  them  privy-counfellors.   Sir  Dudley  Digges  was. 

*  made  matter  of  the  rolls;  2%,  king*s  attorney,  and 
«  Utikton  folicitor.'  His  dependent  judges,  declared, 
fhip-money  lawful.  On  which  occafion  the  pious  and 
virtuous  lady  of  judge  Crake  (whofe  fame  be  immor- 
tal !)  faid  to  her  husband,  '  me  hoped  he  would  dc* 
«-  nothing  againft  his  honour,  for  fear  of  danger  or  lofsr 
«  and  that  (he  would  be  content  to  fuffer  want  or  mifery 

*  with  him,  rather  than  be  an  occafion  for  him  to  do, 

*  or  fay,  any  thing  againft  his  judgment  or  confcience  K 

Lord  Digbfr  in  his  fpeech,  A.  D~  1 6<^or  for  frequent 
elections,,  mentions  Noy  as  onee  a  great  patriot  and 
promoter  of  the  petition,  of  right.  Afterwards,  when 
made  attorney  general,  he  proved  the  very  in- 
ventor  of  ftiip-money.  H«  likewife  calls  Wenmortb 
sr  mameful  apoftate6.. 

St.  Johns  one  of  the  patriots-  in  the  time  of  Cb.  L 
was  made  folicitor  general,  and  others  were  to  be  takerr- 
into  places ;  but  refufed  them,  and  ftood  by  the  par- 
liament. It  was  afterwards  fufpeaed,.  that  fome,  if 
they  had  accepted  places,  would  have  done  the  king's 
eaufe  more  harm  than  goodr  by  betraying  the  court- 
fchemes  to  the  people  d.  B'efides,  the  king  had  not  then 
places  enough  to  bribe  a  majority  of  the  commons. 
This,  however,  mews  what  the  court  then  thoughty 
as  well  as  now,  the  true  means  for  making  members 

knaves* 
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knaves.  And  it  was  to  take  off  the  imputations, 
under  which  the  republican  parliament  fell,  on  account 
of  placemen  being  in  the  houfe,  that  the  felf-denying 
•ordinance  was  firft  broached a- 

Scripture  directs  to  ihua  the  appearance  of  evil. 
And  whoever  does  not  fear  the  appearance,  is  not  Far 
from  the  realty.  On  this  principle  the  brave  commons 
of  the  republican  parliament  write  as  follows  to  the 
Scotch  commimoners. 

*  We  know  your  fordfhips  can  and  will  witnefs 

*  with  us,  that  fince  our  covenant  and  treaty,  we  have 

*  not  received  any  dignities  or  offices  from  the  king  V 

When  members  of  parliament  are  placemen,  that 
is,  when  the  fame  men  have  both  legiflative  and  execu- 
tive power,  how  are  we  to  expect  that  offenders  iq, 
adminiftration  mould  be  punilhed,  the  criminals  being 
the  judges?  Can  we  think  any  fet  of  men  will  be 
public  fpirited  enough  to  hang  themfelves  for  their 
offences  againft  their  country  c  f 

*  Walfefs  ambition  (fays  Elfynge)  firft  brought 
5  the  privy  couaafeilors,  and  others  of  the  king's  fer- 
t*  vants,  into  the  houfe  of  commons ;  from  whence  they 

1      ?  were  anciently  exempted.     The  effects  are^  the 
f  commons  have  loft  their  chief  jewel,  freedom  of 
fjl  ffpeechV 

I  It  is  a  maxim  m  RuheUeu\  Teftam*  Polk.  That  a 
£dng,  that  is,  a  rainifter,  mould  never  part  with  a 
1  tax  he  has  once  got  eftabliftied,  even  though  he  has  no 
r  j  fife  for  the  money  $  becaufe  by  giving  up  the  tax,  he 
t  j  E  3  lofes 
\  \   

*  Rapin,  II.  515. 
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lofes  the  officers  employed  in  collecting  it.    And  thefe 
officers  in  parliament  are  fure  cards. 

Hen.  IV.  of  France  gave  the  marfhal  d'Ornano  a 
{taff  to  turn  papift,  and  afterwards  afked  him  which 
of  the  two  religions  he  thought  the  beft.  4  The  pro- 
«  teftant,  undoubtedly,  replies  the  marfhal ;  elfe  your 
c  majefty  would  not  have  given  me  a  marlhal's  ftaff  to 
«  boot,  to  engage  me  to  quit  it.'  I  have  forgot  to  fet 
down  the  original  writer  of  this  anecdote.  It  is  told 
in  Catos  letters,  &c. 

A  Briiifo  minifter  gives  places  and  penfions  to  thofe 
who  vote  for  him..  Suppofe  one  of  thofe  members 
were  afked,  Whether  the  fervice  of  his  country,  or 
voting  always  with  the  court,  is  beft ;  if  he  were  as 
honeft  a  knave  as  the  marfhal,  what  could  he  anfwer, 
but,  '  That  certainly  voting  for  the  country's  good 
«  was  preferable  to  flavery  under  a  minifter  ;  elfe  the 

*  minifter  had  no  occafion  to  give  him  a  place  or  penfion 
c  to  boot,  to  engage  him  to  quit  his  country's  fervice 

*  for  the  minifter's.'  And  is  not  this  giving  up  the 
point  ? 

The  Emperor,  and  bloody  Mary  gave  public  pen- 
fions to  the  members  of  parliament. — With  what  view  ? 
To  engage  them  to  vote  for  the  good  of  their  country  ? 
No.  To  eftablifb  popery  ;  To  vote  the  queen's  marr 
riage  with  a  papift,  Philip  II.  of  Spain;  which  that 
venal  parliament  did  accordingly ;  thereby  manifeftly 
ihewing  how  foundly  Philip  and  Mary  judged  of  the 
effea  of  bribing  parliament a.  What  difference  does 
it  make  to  me,  as  a  fubjec"t,  whether  I  am  voted  into 
flavery  for  gold  fent  from  the  continent  to  bribe  par- 
liament, or- -for— geld  drawn  our  of  the  exchequer  of 

England? 
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England?  Of  the  two,  modern  bribery  is  the  moft  dif- 
graceful.  It  is  making  us  pay  for  the  rod,  which  is 
to  beat  us,  and  the  chain,  that  is  to  bind  us. 

•  Sir  Cb.  Wager •,  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty,  Fox,  fur- 
veyor  general  of  the  works,  and  Pelham  (I  do  not 
recollect  what  place  he  held  at  that  time)  were  the 
fpeakers  againft  lord  Limerick's  motion,  A.  D.  1741, 
for  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  affairs  during  JVal- 
psle's  20  years  adminiftration,  which  was  carried  in 
the  negative  244  againft  242  a.  And  it  is,  in  general, 
the  fame  in  all  debates  of  the  kind.  The  placemen 
always  fpeak  and  vote  in  one  tone ;  fo  that  before  you 
begin  their  fpeeches,  you  are  certain,  by  only  reading 
the  name  of  the  fpeaker,  and  knowing,  that  he  held  a 
place,  what  the  ftrain  of  his  fpeech  will  be. 

*  An  unpenfioned  fubject  will  always  give  the  moft 

*  faithful  counfel  to  his  prince.    And  it  is  the  true 

*  intereft  of  the  prince  to  have  about  him  thofe,  who 

*  will  not  flatter  him,  or  be  the  flaves  of  his  paflions 

*  for  the  fake  of  his  money  V 

When  Mr.  Pulteney  refigned  his  place,  A.  D.  1720, 
he  faid  in  the  houfe,  c  He  might  now  act  with  the 

*  freedom  which  became  an  Englijhman which  im- 
plied, that  a  place  was  incompatible  with  freedom0. 
The  fame  gentleman  was  {truck  out  of  the  lift  of 
privy  counfellors  by  Geo.  II.  with  his  own  hand,  for 
his  uncourtly  behaviour.  3The  duke  of  Argyle,  the 
earl  of  Stair,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Legge,  and  many  more, 
have  been  difgraced  and  difplaced  on  the  fame  account ; 
which  fhews  what  courts  expect  of  placemen.  And 
are  placemen  then  fit  to  be  members  of  parliament  ? 

E  4  An 
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An  omrah  of  Shaw  Jekan's  army  having  p relumed 
to  fit  in  his  prefence,  the  prince  deprived  him  of  his 
command.  The  difgraced  officer  went  to  the  palace 
next  day,  and  fat  down  in  the  prefence  chamber. 
Upon  the  Shah's  reproving  him,  he  anfwered  boldly, 
«  Now  I  am  not  in  your  majefly's  pay,  I  may  ufe  the 

*  freedom,  which  belongs  to  every  independent  man.' 
The  emperor  approved,  and  reftored  him  a. 

Treby  moved,  A.D.  1 721,  for  the  mutiny  bill,  which 
is  not  commonly  brought  in  till  the  end  of  a  feffion. 
Jekyl  was  for  going  on  with  the  more  neceflary  regu- 
lations for  fupporting  credit.  Craggs  faid,  he  wondere4 
that  a  perfon  who  had  received  fignal  favours  from  the 
crown  fhould  oppofe  a  bill  fo  neceffary  for  the  fafety  of 
government.     Lord  Mole/worth  flood  up,  and  faid, 

*  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  it  come  to  this,'  [I  believe  it  is 
come  to  this]  c  that  every  man  who  has  a  place  muft 

*  do  all  the  drudgery  that  is  enjoined  him  b  V  On 
which  principle,  officers  have  been  (as  elfewhere  ob-» 
ferved)  fentfor  from  Flanders  to  vote  for  the  minifler. 

In  the  year  1766,  the  governor  of  New  England 
(Bernard)  in  his  fpeech  to  the  council  and  houfe  of 
reprefentatives,  took  occafion  to  blame  their  wife  and 
patriotic  conducl  in  excluding  from  the  king's  council 
the  principal  crown-officers.  This  proceeding  (at  all 
times  proper,  as  the  people  cannot  be  too  much  on  their 
cuard  againft  court-tools,  nor  too  apprehenfive  of  the 
danger  of  trufling  power  in  their  unhallowed  hands) 
was  peculiarly  necefTary  at  a  time  when  the  colonics 
had  fo  lately  feen  a  rapacious  minifter  difpofed  to  en- 
croach in  the  moft  fhamelefs  manner  on  their  liberty 
Jjy  loading  them  with  taxesa  to  the  payment  of  which 

they 
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jthey  had  not  given,  nor  could  give  their  confent,  as 
having  no  reprefentative  in  parliament,  where  thofe 
taxes  were  impofed. 

Thofe  brave  Americans  defended  their  conduct  upon 
the  principles  of  their  charter  right  to  choofe  and  re- 
fufe  as  they  pleafe,  which  they  ftiould  certainly  not  give 
up  either  to  their  governor,  or  to  the  fecretaries  of  ftate. 
They  infilled,  that  their  governor's  pretending  to  make 
obfervations  on  their  elections,  was  a  high  breach  of 
their  privilege.  Thaf,  while  they  obferved  the  direc- 
tions of  their  charter,  they  were  accountable  only  to 
God  and  their  own  confidences,  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  gave  their  fuffrages.  And  that  th,eir  charter 
itfelf  would  be  of  very  little  value  to  them,  if  it  re- 
quired that  they  fhould  in  their  elections  be  under  the 
controul  of  their  governors.  It  is  with  regret  I  find 
rnyfelf  obliged  to  give  only  heads  of  this  fpirited  piece, 
the  ftrain  of  which  is  worthy  of  the  moft  elegant,  as. 
Well  as  the  freeft  age  or  nation a. 

A  refolution,  A.  D.  1683,  pafled  the  aflfembly  of 
Tenfylvania>  '  That  no  perfon  appointed  by  the  govern 
f  nor  to  receive  his  fines,  forfeitures,  or  revenues  what- 

*  foever,  fhall  fit  in  judgment  in  any  court  of  judicature, 
f  when  a  fine  may  accrue  to  the  governor  V 

No  man  could  be  a  magiftrate  at  Florence  if  he  had 
a  brother  or  near  relation  in  the  magiftracy  c, 

*  Tous  ceux  qui  poffedent*  &c.    All  military  officers 

*  are  excluded  from  fitting  in  the  afleml}ly  of  the  ftatcs 
f  general  by  a  refolution,  A.  £>.  1625  d.' 

Tindal 
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Ttndal  obferves  %  c  It  was  a  very  unufual  thing  in 
<  England  for  gentlemen  who  held  fuch  po/ts'  [of  pay- 
mafter  general  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  held 
by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge]  6  to  oppofe  a  fecretary  of 
4  Hate,  who  was  fuppofed  to  know  and  to  fpeak  his  royal 
4  matter's  fentiments,'  in  favour  of  continental  con- 
nexions. Accordingly  Mr.  Legge  was  quickly,  in 
reward  for  his  obftinacy  againft  the  court,  turned  out. 
Yet  our  daring  court-jefuits  are  ever  founding  in  our 
cars  the  ufefulnefs  of  what  can  alone  overthrow  the 
Britijh  empire ;  I  mean,  court-influence  in  parliament. 
So  little  do  they  dread  the  tremendous  curfe  of  heaven 
pointed  directly  at  the  heads  of  thofe  who  put  light  for 
darknefs,  and  darknefs  for  light,  who  call  good  evil, 
and  evil  good. 

The  court-tools  fay,  the  influence  of  the  court  in 
parliament  is  neceflary,  and  that  places,  penfions,  and 
finecures  are  neceflary.  But  what  did  honeft  old 
Epaminondas  fay  to  the  embafladors  of  the  king  of 
Perfta?  *  If  the  king  wants  me  to  do  any  thing  for 
«  the  good  of  my  country,  I  am  ready  to  do  it  with- 
«  out  a  bribe.  If  he  wants  me  to  betray  my  country, 
«  his  kingdom  is  below  my  price  b\ 

There  might  be  fome  pretence  for  court-influence 
in  parliament  when  there  were  many  jacobites. 
There  might  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  when  there 
were  many  on  the  fide  of  the  tyrant.  Yet  the  patri- 
ots of  Charles's  time  eftablifhed  the  felf-denying  ordi- 
nance, on  purpofe  to  break  through  it.  And  they 
gained  their  point  more  effectually  than  William \s  - 
bribing  miniftry  by  the  contrary  conduct.  It  is  true, 
he  ufed  to  fey,  If  he  had  places  and  penfions  -enough 

to 
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to  give,  he  fhould  foon  reconcile  whigs  and  tories  3. 
But  what  did  he  mean  by  enough  f  A  place  for  every 
jacobite  of  confequence  in  the  three  kingdoms  ?  This 
is  romantic.  But  this  corrupt  policy  will  go  a  certain 
leno-th.    And  if  minifters  can  but  muffle  on  a  little 

o 

and  a  little  longer,  they  do  not  much  care  by  what 
means,  becaufe  the  money  is  flowing  in  all  the  while. 
4  Sir  Robert,'  (  fays  a  friend  of  the  arch-corruptor, 
whifpering  him  in  the  houfe)  c  what  are  you  doing  ? 
c  This  fi&ion  will  be  detected  to-morrow.'  '  No 
«  matter,'  fays  the  other ;  «  it  will  ftop  that  fellow's 
€  [Pulteney's"]  mouth  to-day,  and  let  to-morrow  take 

*  care  of  itfelf.' 

Judge  Hales  would  not  fufter  a  gentleman's  caufe 
to  be  heard,  till  he  paid  him  for  a  buck  fent  him  by 
the  gentleman,  though  the  prefent  was  a  cuftomary 
one.  Compare  this  delicacy  of  fentiment,  which 
\vould  not  fufFer  thofe  great  men  fo  much  as  to  feem 
byafTed,  with  the  execrable  groflhefs  of  our  times,  in 
which  we  fee  hundreds  of  court  dependents  fitting 
with  grave  and  modeft  face  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, where  there  ought  not  to  be  the  fhadow  of  an 
influence  likely  to  byafs  the  members  againft  the 
intereft  of  their  conftituents. 

Some  of  our  court-writers  own,  that  c  penfions 

*  and  bribes  cannot  be  too  vehemently  decryed  but 
openly  declare  their  opinion,  that  the  crown  ought 
to  have  employments  in  its  gift  to  engage  fupport. 
I  own  I  do  not  underftand  what  need  there  is  of  any 
fupport,  but  rectitude  of  meafures ;  or  how  a  lucra^ 
tive  place  can  be  confidered  otherwife  than  as  a  bribe, 
jf  it  inclines  a  man  to  fupport  what  he  would  not 
ptherwife  fupport. 

Why 

3  Rap,  11.  802, 
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Why  do  we  rcfufe  a  right  of  voting  at  elections  to* 
thofe  who  receive  alms?  Becaufe  we  fuppofe,  that 
fuch  perfons,  being  needy,  will  of  courfe  be  depen* 
dent,  and  under  undue  influence.  Why  do  we  fufFer 
men  to  fit  in  the  houfe  of  commons  who  do  receive 
alms,  that  is,  penfions,  and  are  upon  the  parifti,  that 
is,  the  nation  ?  Becaufe — we  have  fchemes  to  carry, 
which  are  inconfijlent  with  the  public  good. 

*  Your  lordfhips'  (fays  the  earl  of  Chefterfield  in  the 
debate  on  a  bill  for  making  officers  independent  of 
the  miniftry,  A.  D.  1734  a.)  1  are,  I  am  fure,  all  con- 

*  vinced,  that  the  happinefs,  the  efTence  of  our  conftir 
f  tution  does  not  depend  upon  putward  forms,  but  upon 
*■  realities.    Our  conftitution  does  not  depend  upon 

*  our  having  always  a  parliament  j  but  upon  that  par- 

*  Jiament's  being  independent  pf  the  adminiftration  ; 

4  upon  its  being  in  the  power  of  parliament  to  examine 

*  feverely,  and  judge  impartially  the  conduct  and  the 

*  meafures  of  thofe  employed  in  the  adminiftration, 

*  to  reprefent  the  grievances,  and  watch  over  the 
'  liberties  and  the  properties  of  the  people  of  this 
c  nation,  and  to  take  away  evil  counfellors  from  before 

*  the  king.  But  if  ever  a  majority  of  both  houfes  of 
«  parliament  ftould  come  to  be  compofed  of  gentle- 
«  men  whofe  daily  bread,  or  at  leaft  thejr  chief  fup- 

*  port,  depended  entirely  upon  the  favours  pf  the 

*  crown,  can  it  be  imagined  that  it  would  then  be  ii^ 

5  the  power  of  parliament  to  examine  freely,  or  judge 

*  impartially,   the  conduct  of  thefe  favourites  j  tq 

*  relieve  the  people  from  the  oppreffions  brought  upon, 
1  them  by  fuch  favourites  j  or  tp  tell  their  fovereign; 

*  any  ungrateful  truths  about  thofe  whom  he  had 
1  thought  fit  to  employ  as  his  minifters  \  Would  not 
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«  an  arbitrary  negative  be  then  put  upon  all  fuch  j 
«  queftions  in  parliament  ?  Would  not  the  beft  de- 

*  ligns  of  the  uncorrapted  and  independent  few  be 
«  baffled  by  a  corrupt  and  flavifh  majority  ?  And  mall 

*  any  queftion  which  tends  towards  the  preventing 

*  fuch  a  misfortune,  have  now  the  ill  fate  to  be 

*  rejected  by  youF  lordfhips  ?' 

It  is  well  remembered  how  much,  and  how  juftly^ 
all  ranks  in  the  nation  were  pleafed  with  the  a&  made 
at  the  inftance  of  the  prcfent  king  (whom  God'  pre- 
serve!) D.  1762,  for  preventing  the  removal  of 
the  judges  at  the  demife  of  every  fovereign,  which 
naturally  tended  to  put  them  on  courting  the  heir 
apparent,  to  the  violation  of  juftice  in  their  Sentences. 
But  why  were  we  pleafed  with  this  regulation  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  oppofers  of  all  fchemes  for  rCftoring 
independency  to  parliament,  there  was  no  need  of 
any  fuch  regulation,  According  to  them^  there  is  no 
corruption,  no  dependency,  no  need  of  any"  fchemes 
for  making  either  judges,  or  members  of  parliament 
independent. 

«  It  would  be  ridiculous'  (fays  the  excellent  ffa* 
chard  aJ  c  to  throw  away  reafon  upon  thofe  banditti, 

*  who  go  into  parliament  with  the  execrable  intention 
«  of  carrying  to  market  a  country,  which  frufted  them 
«  with  its  all.  Such  men-  are  Worfe  tharf  cannibals, 
<*who  only  eat  their  enemies  to  fatisfy  their  hunger  ; 
«  but  do  not  fell  and  betray  their  countrymen,  who 

*  have  trufted  them  with  the  protection  of  their  per- 

*  fons  and  property.** 

In  the  debate,  A.  D.  1742,  about  bringing"  in  the 
place  billb,  Sir  W.  Will  Wynne  faid,  '  Gentlemen 

■  often 
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«  often  change  their  fentiments  with  their  fituation, 
c  and  that  a  gentleman,  after  he  becomes  a  placeman^ 
*  begins  to  entertain  notions  of  the  prerogative  of  thef 
«  fraww  and  the  liberties  of  the  /w/>/*,  very  different: 
«  from  thofe  he  had  whilft  he  was  a  plain,  honeft, 

<  country  gentleman.  If  any  thing  like  this  mould 
«  happen  in  the  prefent  debate,  it  may  tend  to  dif- 
«  appoint  the  motion ;  but  with  all  thofe  who  are 
c  neither  placemen  nor  penfioners,  I  am  Aire  it  ought 
«  to  be  an  argument  in  its  favour;  and,  I  hope,  it 
«  will  prevail  with  fome  gentlemen,  who  in  former  fef- 
c  fions  oppofed  this  motion,  to  alter  their  fentiments 

<  and  their  way  of  voting  upon  this  occafion,  whert 
c  they  have  fuch  a  plain  proof  before  their  eyes,  that, 

<  if  a  place  does  not  induce  a  man  to  vote  againft  his 
«  honour  and  his  confcience,  it  at  leaft  byafTes  his 
c  judgment,  and  makes  him  conclude  that  to  be 
«  wrong,  which  he  before  thought  and  declared  to  be 

<  right.' 

Lord  Strange' $  fpeech  in  anfwer  to  that  of  Edw. 
Walpole,  A.  D.  1742  %  is  dofe  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 

<  As  we  feem  to  improve  every  day  in  thofe  doctrines 
«  that  are  introduaory  of  arbitrary  power,  the  doc- 
«  trine  of  corruption  has  this  day  been  pufhed  farther 
«  than  ever,  I  believe,  it  was  in  this  houfe.  It  has  been 

<  reprefented  not  only  as  a  harmlefs,  but  a  neceflary; 

<  implement  of  government ;   and  all  the  laws  we 

<  have  for  excluding  penfioners,  and  feveral  forts  of 
«  officers,  from  having  feats  in  this  houfe,  may,  by 
«  the  fame  fort  of  realbning,  be  proved  to  be  fubver- 
*  five  of  our  conftitution,  and  introduaory  of  anar- 
«  chy,  confufion,  and  arbitrary  power.  If  a  gentle- 
«  man  of  a  fmall  eftate,  or  an  eftate,  however  large, 

■  that 
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4  that  cannot  fupply  the  wants  of  his  luxury  or  ava- 
4  rice,  cannot  be  fuppofed  capable  of  being  induced 
4  by  any  mercenary  motive  the  crown  can  throw  in 
4  his  way,  to  confent  to  grants  or  regulations,  or  to 
4  approve  of  meafures  that  tend  towards  the  intro- 

*  duclion  of  arbitrary  power,  or  that  appear  to  be 

*  inconfiftent  with  the  public  good ;  why  fhould  we 
4  exclude  penfioners,  why  fhould  we  exclude  the  com- 
4  miflioners  and  officers  of  our  cuftoms  and  excife, 

*  from  having  feats  in  this  houfe  ?  If  the  power  of 

*  granting  pecuniary  and  mercenary  rewards  to  mem- 
4  bers  be  fo  neceffary  for  the  managing  of  this  houfe, 
4  and  for  anfwering  the  neceffary  ends  of  government, 
4  why  mould  we,  in  any  refpect,  abridge  that  power, 
4  which  if  ever  fo  extenfive,  can  do  us  no  harm,  and 
4  which,  if  too  much  abridged,  may  overfet  both  our 

*  government  and  conftitution  ?  Surely,  no  man  of 
4  common  fenfe  would  make  the  lead  approach  towards 
4  a  precipice,  if  he  could  keep  his  diftance  without 
4  the  leaft  danger  or  inconvenience;  therefore,  if 
4  we  admit  this  doctrine,  we  rauft  fuppofe  thofe  par- 
4  liaments  void  of  common  fenfe,  in  which  the  laws 
4  we  now  have  for  excluding  penfioners,  and  feveral 
4  forts  of  officers,  were  agreed  to.    But  experience 

*  in  all  ages,  and  all  countries,  muff  convince  us  that 
4  this  doctrine  is  falfe,  deceitful,  and  pernicious.  In 
4  all  countries  where  arbitrary  power  has  beenr  or  is 
4  now  fet  up,  corruption  was  the  footftool  upon 
4  which  it  mounted  into  the  throne.  By  corruption 
4  men  are  induced  to  arm  their  magiftrates,  or  fupreme 
4  magiftrate,  with  fuch  powers,  as  will  enable  thern 
4  to  deftroy  firft  the  efience,  and  afterwards  the  very 
4  face  of  public  liberty.' 

'  [His 
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[His  lordfhip  then  fhews,  that  nations  are  enflaved 
not  by  a  coup  de  main,  but  by  flow  and  imperceptible* 
but  therefore  more  formidable  degrees.  That  deftgn- 
rng  men  begin  with  flattering  and  bribing,  in  order 
to  obtain  of  trie  people  the  neceflary  advantages ; 
tHaty  by  this  means,  they  accordingly  do  obtain  firft 
one  degree  of  power,  and  then  another  j  till  at  laft 
they  find  bribery  needlefs,  and  that  they  can  carry 
their  defigns  by  main  force.  He  then  goes  6n  as 
follows.} 

«  Let  us  confider,  Sir,  in  what  liberty  and  p'ro- 
4  perty  truly  confifts,  and  we  fhall  fee,  that  where 
t  any  one  man  has  in  his  power  a  large  fund  for  cor- 
«  ruption,  both  may  be  abfolutely  deftroyeef,  arid  an 
4  arbitrary  power   eftablifhed  before  people*  become 

*  generally  fenfible  of  their  danger.  A  rhan's  pCr- 
«  fonal  liberty  confifts  in  its  not  being  in  the  power 

*  of  any  man,  or  magiftrate,  with  impunity,  to  im- 
4  prifon  or  kill  him,  or  inflict  any  perfonal  punhli- 
4  ment  upon  him,  unlefs  he  has  been  formally  tried, 

*  and  juftly  condemned  by  that  method  of  trial,  and 
4  by  thofe  laws,  which  have  been  eftabliflied,  and  are 

*  approved  of  by  the  majority  of  the  fociety  to  which 
8  he  belongs.     Property  again  confifts  in  a  man's 

*  being  fecure  of  enjoying,  and  tranfmitting  to  his 
<  pofterity,  what  has  been  left  to  him  by  his  anceftors, 

*  or  acquired  by  his  own  induftry,  unlefs  the  whole, 
*'qt  fome  part  of  it,  be  taken  from  him,  in  pur- 
suance of  laws  that  have  been  eftablifhed,  and  are 

*  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  fociety  to  which 
«  he  belongs.    tVhilft  this  is  the  cafe,  every  man  of 
«  the  fociety  enjoys  liberty  and  property  in  their  full 

*  extent    and  this  will  be  our  cafe  as  long  as  our 

2  « elections 
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*  elections  and  parliaments  remain  free  from  any  influ- 
«  ence  either  compulfive  or  corrupt.  But,  fuppofe, 
'  Sir,  a  majority  of  our  houfe  of  commons  confifted 

*  of  fuch  as  held  lucrative  places  from  the  crown,  and 
4  fuppofe  a  judge  were  to  be  brought  before  them 

*  who,  for  the  fake  of  fome  corrupt  confideration, 
4  had,  at  the  defire  of  the  crown,  illegally  and  un- 
4 juftly  condemned  and  imprifoned  many  of  his  fel- 

*  low-fubjects ;  would  not  the  crown,  I  mean  the 
4  minifters  of  the  crown,  endeavour  to  protect  fuch 

*  *  judge  ?  Would  not  they  give  hints  to  their  officers 

*  in  this  houfe,  that  a  difmifiion  would  be  the  cer- 

*  tain  confequence  of  their  giving  a  vote  againft  this 
1  tool  ?   And  can  we  fuppofe  that  many  of  thefe 

*  officers  would  chufe  to  lofe  a  place  of  500  /.  or 

*  1000/.  a  year,  rather  than  give  a  vote  in  favour  of 
4  this  judge  ?  Sir,  I  have  a  very  great  opinion  of  our 

*  prefent  judges,  but,  without  any  refle&ion  upon 

*  them,  I  will  fay,  that  it  is  upon  the  independency 
4  and  integrity  of  our  parliaments  that  we  mufl 
4  depend  for  the  integrity  and  impartiality  of  our 

*  judges  ;  for  the  crown  has  many  ways  to  reward  a 
4  pliable  judge,  and  as  many  to  punifh  an  obftinate 

*  one.  Nay,  if  parliaments  were  once  become  depen- 
4  dent  upon  the  crown,  an  obftinate  integrity  would 

*  of  itfelf  be  fufficient  for  getting  a  judge  removed  by 
4  the  addrefs  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  ;  for  if  the 

*  majority  of  parliament  were  fuch  as  depended  upon 

*  the  crown  for  getting  or  holding  fome  lucrative  em- 
4  ployment,  they  would  eafily  be  perfuaded  that  fuch 

*  judge  had  done  injuftice  to  the  crown,  or  had 
4  fomented  fedition  by  mewing  favour  to  the  feditious, 
4  and  under  this  pretence  they  would  vote  for  ad- 
4  dreffing  to  remove  him,   without  confidering  thai 

*  they    thereby   eftablifhed    arbitrary    power;  and 
Vol.  II.  F  'made 
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made  not  only  their  own  eftates,  but  their  lives  and 
liberties  dependent  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  their 
fovereign;   for  by  this  precedent,  all  our  judges 
would  be  convinced,  that  they  muft  take  dire&ions 
from  the  ministers  of  the  crown  irt  all  profecutions, 
«  trials,  and  caufes  that  might  afterwards  come  before 
«  them ;  and  what  man  could  fay  he  had  any  liberty 
«  or  property  left,  if  the  minifters  of  the  crown  had 
«  it  in  their  power  to  take  his  life,  liberty,  or  eftate 

•  from  him,  whenever  they  pleafed,  by  a  falfe  accu- 
<  fation,  and  a  mock  trial  ?  Even  after  fuch  a  fatal 
«  turn  in  our  conftitution,  as  long  as  a  fpirit  of  cor- 
«  ruption  prevailed  among  the  people,  and  the  court 

*  kept  within  the  bounds  of  common  decency,  there 
«  would  be  no  occafion  for  any  compulfive  methods, 
«  either  at  ekaions,  or  in  parliament,  becaufe  the 
«  minifters  would  always  find  people  enough,  that  would 
«  be  ready  to  take  their  money  or  their  favours,  and 
■  in  expeaation  or  return  would  agree  to  vote  as 

<  direaed ;  but  if  by  the  ridiculous  condua  of  the 
«  court,  a  fpirit  of  liberty  mould  arife  among  the  peo- 
1  pie,  the  violent  and  compulfive  methods  ufual  in 

<  fuch  cafes  would  be  made  ufe  of.    Informers,  or 

<  defotores,  as  the  Romans  called  them,  would  be  found 
«  out  and  retained,  and  fpread  over  the  whole  nation, 
«  in  order  to  bring  falfe  informations  againft  thofe 

<  who  dared  to  oppofe  the  court  either  at  ekaions  or 

<  in  parliament ;  and  in  both,  men  would  be  found 

*  to  vote  according  to  the  direaions  of  a  minifter,  in 

*  order  to  preferve  that  property  by  a  flavim  fubjec- 
c  tton,  which  they  had  before  been  endeavouring  to 

<  increafe  by  a  villainous  corruption.    After  what  I 

<  have  faid,  Sir,  I  hope  I  need  not  particularly  men- 

<  tion  all  the  other  methods  by  which  a  corrupt  de- 

<  pendent  parliament  may  fap  the  foundations  of 

<  our 
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c  our  conftitution.  Enfnaring  laws  may  be  made,  or 
c  the  laws  we  have  for  fecuring  our  liberties  may  be 
c  repealed,  or  fufpended  under  various  pretences, 

*  without  a  corrupt  man's  being  fenfible  that  he  is 
c  thereby  expofing  his  own  eftate  to  the  precarious 

*  tenure  of  arbitrary  laws.    On  pretence  of  a  fham- 

*  plot  or  a  pretended  difaffe&ion,  the  Habeas  Corpus 
«  acl,  that  corner  ftone  of  our  liberties,  may  be  fuf- 

*  pended  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  under  the  fame  pre- 

*  tence  that  fufpenfion  may  be  renewed  for  another, 
e  and  a  third  twelvemonth,  till  at  laft  the  annual  fuf- 

*  penfion  of  that  falutary  law  may  go  as  glibly  down 

*  as  the  mutiny  bill,  or  malt  tax,  now  does  ;  for  when 

*  thefe  two  bills  were  firft  introduced,  no  man  fup- 
«  pofed  they  would  ever  become  bills  of  courfe,  to 
«  be  paffed  without  oppofition  in  every  fucceeding 

*  feflions  of  parliament.' 

Lord  Strange  then  goes  on  to  fhew  how,  among  other 
particulars,  a  defigning  miniftry  might  gradually  in- 
creafe  the  army  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  would  eafily  over- 
throw liberty. 

8  Can  we  fuppofe,  fays  his  lordfliip,  that  any  man 
c  would  rifque  his  lofing  a  lucrative  employment  by 
'voting  againft  a  fmall  augmentation  of  the  army? 
c  This,  Sir,  muft  convince  every  true  lover  of 
e  liberty,  how  necefiary  it  is,  that  no  member  of 

<  this  aflembly,  or  at  leaft  as  few  as  poffible,  fhould 

<  be  under  fuch  temptation.    I  fhall  grant,  that  in 

*  moft  points,  which  come  to  be  debated  before  this 
«  houfe,  fome  of  our  members  may  have  a  private 

*  intereft  in  oppofing,  or  agreeing ;  but  as  long  as 

<  this  private  intereft  does  not  proceed  from  the  favours 
«  they  enjoy,  or  expecl:  from  the  crown,  it  can  never 

*  injure  the  public  good ;   becaufe  if  fome  have  a 

*  Private  intereft  in  oppofing,  others  will  have  a  pri- 

F  2  <  V2te 
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vate  intereft  in  agreeing  to  what  is  propofed  >  and 
thofe  whofe  private  intereft  is  no  way  concerned, 
will  always  caft  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  public 
good.    The  granting  of  money  is  the  only  cafe 
where  we  can  fuppofe  the  members  generally  engaged 
by  their  private  intereft,  to  oppofe  what  is  neceffary 
for  the  public  fervice ;  but  this  intereft  is  fo  fmall, 
with  regard  to  each  particular  member,  that  it  can 
never  be  of  any  weight.    This  is  demonftrated,  Sir, 
from  the  whole  courfe  of  our  hiftory,  for  I  defy  any 
man  to  give  me  one  inftance  where  the  parliament 
denied  granting  what  was  neceffary  for  the  public 
fervice,  unlefs  they  were  denied  juftice  with  regard 
to  the  redrefs  of  grievances,  or  unlefs  they  had  well 

<  grounded  apprehenfions  that  the  money  would  be 
c  mifapplied.  But  let  us  fee,  Sir,  how  this  argument 
«  will  ftand  upon  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion.  It  is 
«  certain  that  the  parliament  ought  never  to  grant 
«  more  than  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  public 
i  fcrvice.    It  is  likewife  certain,  that  we  never  ought 

<  to  grant  even  what  is  neceffary,  till  all  grievances  be 
♦redreffed,  and  our  former  grants  regularly  and 

*  ftriaiy  accounted  for.    This  is  our  duty  as  mem- 

*  bers  of  this  houfe :  but  fhall  we  perform  this  duty 
'  if  a  majority  of  us  be  greatly  concerned  in  intereft 

<  to  negled  it  ?  And  this  will  always  be  the  cafe  if 
«  a  majority  of  us  hold  or  expea  fome  lucrative  office 
«  or  employment  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown,  becaufe 

<  it  will  always  be  the  intereft  of  minifters,  and  even 

<  their  fafety  may  fometimes  be  concerned   in  our 

*  not  performing  this  duty.    Suppofe  they  afk  from 

<  parliament  500,000/.  or  a  million  for  carrying  on 

<  fome  whimfical,  perhaps  pernicious  fcheme  of  their 

<  own  •,  will  a  member  of  this  houfe,  who  is  to  pay 
'for  his  fhare  not  above  50/.  of  this  fum,  refufe 

'  granting 
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c  granting  it,  when  he  is  to  get  or  hold  500/.  or 

*  iooo /.  a  year,  by  confenting  to  the  grant?  Will 
«  a  member  of  this  houfe  infift  upon  flrft  redrefiino-  a 
«  grievance  by  which  he  fuffers  little,  perhaps  no 

*  ienfibie  prejudice,  when  he  is  to  get  or  hold  2  or 
c  300  k  a  year  by  letting  it  rernain  ?   And  finally, 

*  Sir>  wil1  a  member  of  this  houfe  call  minifters  to  a 

4  ftria  account  by  which  he  can  never  expecl  to  put 

*  a  farthing  in  his  own  pocjcet,  when  by  negle&ing 

5  to  do  fo,  he  may  get  or  hold  a  good  poft  or  emplov- 

*  ment,  and  perhaps  procure  a  round  fum,  which  he 
t  himfelf  has  purloined  from  the  public.    Sir,  I  was 

*  f<tTW  to  hear  a  young  gentleman  talk  fo  much  of 

*  mens  private  paflions  and  amotions,  and  of  every 
f  man's  having  a  view  to  the  fervice  of  fome  favourite 
t  paflion,  in  every  vote  he  gives  in  parliament,  or  at 
4  eleaions.  I  hope  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife;  but  if 
4  it  js  not,  we  ought  tp  endeavour  to  make  it  fo,  by 
'  putting  it  out  of  the  power  (at  leaft  as  far  as  we 
4  can,  by  fuch  laws  as  this)  of  any  man  to  fcrve  him- 

*  felf  by  his  way  of  vqjting  in  parliament  or  at  elec- 

*  tions,  any  further  t.han  may  refult  to  him  from  the 
c  general  good  of  his  country.  If  we  can  dp  this  ; 
'  if  we  can  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  felfim  and 
«  mercenary  tq  fe|l  their  votes  in  parliament,  no  man 
c  will  purchafe  a  feat  there  at  any  high  price,  and  this 
!  will  of  courfe  pijt  an  end  to  bribery  and  corruption 

*  at  eleaions  5  for  no  mercenary  foul  will  purchafe 

*  what  he  cannot  fejl  5  and  thofe  who  are  prompted 
4  by  their  ambition  to  purchase,  will  never  go  to 

*  any  high  price,  nor  wH}  they  fubmit  to  be  the 
\  (laves  of  a  minifter  after  they  have  purchafed.  £ven, 

*  n)inifters  themfelves  would  ceafe  their  bribery  at 

*  eleaions,  becaufe  they  could  not  depend  upon  hav- 
f  ing  their  candidate's  vote  in  parliament,  if  he  had 

F  3  '  no 
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no  lucrative  office  depending  upon  his  voting  always 
with  the  minifter  5  and  if  the  flood-gates  of  the 
treafury  were  not  opened  at  any  eleven,  I  am  con- 
vinced we  Ihould  foon  have  little  or  no  bribery  in 
the  kingdom.     Whilft  there  are  purchafers,  Sir, 
there  will  be  fellers  ;  I  am  afraid  there  are  at  pre- 
fent  too  many  of  both  :   but  if  you  can  make  it 
worth  no  man's  while  to  purchafe,  you  will  put  an 
:  end  to  the  traffic  ;  and  this  is  the  def.gr.  of  the 
'  bill  now  propofed.    I  have  flrewn,  that  if  you  do 
*  not  agree  to  it,  there  will  be,  there  muft  be,  a  cor- 
rupt dependency  in  parliament;  that  by  fuch  a 
.  dependency  our  conftitution  may  be  overturned 
«  without  anv  compulfive  dependency:  and  that  the 
«  latter  may  be  made  ufe  of  by  an  arbitrary  govern- 
.  ment,  and  certainly  will  be  made  ufe  of  as  foon 
<  Ts  it  becomes  neceilary  for  the  fupport  of  its  arbi- 
trary power.    Upon  this  fide,  Sir,  the  danger 
•  cTrtain  and  inevitable.    Let  us  then  confider  the 

.  afide  the  ufe  of  parl.aments.    What  the  n 
«  Ltleman  may  mean,  Sir,  by  govern.ng  fucn  a 
S  n-    vi     t  An  not  know ;  but  according 

<  numerous  aflembly,  I  do  not  Know , 
«  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  1  mo 

«  either  houfe  of  parl.ament,  by  any  otn 

.  than  that  of  convincing  the  majonty  that  nothing  is 
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*  propofed  or  intended  but  what  is  for  the  public 

*  good  -y  for  if  either  houfe  were  to  be  governed  by 

*  the  hopes  of  reward,  \  am  fure  it  could  be  of  no 

*  fervice  to  the  people,  and  of  very  little  even  to  the 

*  crown  itfelf  j  becaufe  the  defign  and  ufe  of  parlia- 

*  ments  is,  that  they  may  be  a  check  upon  the  con- 
4  duct  of  minifters  ;  and  no  man,  whofe  behaviour  in 
4  this  houfe  is  governed  by  his  hopes  of  reward,  will 

*  ever  fet  himfelf  up  for  a  check  upon  the  conduct  of 
4  thofe  who  alone  can  beftow  the  reward  he  expects, 
f  We  muff,  therefore,  fuppofe  that  minifters  may 
c  prevail  with  a  majority  of  this  houfe  to  approve  or 
f  agree  to  what  appears  to  be  for  the  public  forvice, 
4  without  having  it  in  their  power  to  give  a  title, 
<  poft,  or  penfion  to  every  one  that  approves  of  their 
4  meafures ;  other  wife  we  muft  conclude  that  no  fuch 

*  houfe  ought  to  exift,  and,  confequently,  that  the 
c  very  form  of  a  limited  government  ought  to  be 
'  abolifhcd  in  this  felfifh  and  corrupt  nation.  What 
4  effecT:  fome  late  corrupt  practices  may  have  had 
4  upon  the  genius  and  morals  of  the  lower  fort  of 
4  people,  I  do  not  know,  \mt  I  hope  it  has  as  yet 
'1  had  little  or  none  upon  the  generality  of  thofe  that 
4  have  any  chance  of  being  members  of  this  houfe ; 

4  and  unlefs  they  are  become  very  much  degenerated, 
6  we  muft,  from  experience,  conclude,  that  when 
f  our  minifters  purfue  popular  and  right  meafures, 
c  they  may  depend  upon  the  affi fiance  and  approba- 

5  tion  of  parliament.  This,  I  fay,  we  muft  from 
4  experience  conclude  :  for  in  former  ages  our  mini- 
c  fters  had  few  rewards  to  beftow,  and  yet  they  never 
\  failed  of  having  the  parliament's  approbation,  wher} 

4  their  meafures  were  fuch,  as  were  agreeable  to  the 
c  people.    Nay,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  cafe, 

5  We  muft  draw  the  fame  conclufion  j  for  a  houfe  of 

F  4  *  com-. 
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<  commons  freely  chofen  by  the  people  muft  approve 

<  of  what  the  people  approves  of.     If  from  felfilh 

*  motives  they  fhould  difapproye  or  oppofe  fuch  mea- 
6  fures,  the  eppofing  members  would  be  fure  of  being 
«  turned  out  at  the  next  election  j  and  as  the  king 

*  ha&  it  in  his  power  to  bring  on  a  new  election 
f  whenever  he  pleafes,  his  minifters  may  eafily  get 

*  rid  of  fuch  felfiih  n  e  n  fpirited  members,  and  may 
4  confequently,  if  they  defire  it,  always  have  a  par* 
f  liament  generally  compofed  of  gentlemen  of  true 
c  honour  and  public  fpirit ;  but  the  contrary  is  what 
6  moft  minifters  dehre,  as  has  of  late  been  mapi- 
{  feft  from  the  characters  of  thofe  who  were  generally 
J  fet  up  as  candidates  upon  the  court  intereft.  We 

*  can  never,  therefore,  be  in  danger  of  anarchy  or 
\  comfufipji  from  its  not  being  in  the  power  of  a  mini- 
<>  fter  to  bribe  a  majority  of  this  houfe  into  his  mea- 
f  fures.  When  bribery  and  corrupt  motives  prevail 
f  within  doors,  they  will  certainly  prevail  without, 
c  and  then  we  may  fee  a  member  burnt  in  effigy  one 

*  year,  in  the  public  ftreets  of  his  borough,  and  re- 

*  chefen  tJbe  year  following  as  their  reprefemative  in 
c  a  new  parliament.  We  may  fee  the  moft  notorious 
6  fraudulent  practices  by  the  underlings  in  power, 
«  and  thefe  underlings  encouraged  by  the  minifter, 
;  ancj  protected  by  a  majority  in  parliament:  we  may 
c  fee  the  moft  unpopular  and  deftructive  meafures 
4  purfued  by  our  minifters,  and  all  approved,  nay, 
c  applauded  by  parliament.  Thefe  things  we  may 
'fee,  Sir:  thefe  things' we  have  feen  within  thefe 
<  laft  twenty  years ;  and  this  has  brought  affairs  both 
c  at  home  and  abroad  into  the  melancholy  fituation 
f  which  is  now  acknowledge^!  by  all,  and  will  foon, 
?  I  fear,  be  feverely  felt  by  the  whole  nation/ 
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So  juft  are  thefe  obfervatjons  of  lord  Strange  on  the 
powerful  effect  of  places  and  peniions  on  members  of 
parliament,  that  the  very  next  fpeech  confirms  them. 
For  in  it  we  fee  Mr.  Sandys  (lately  made  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer)  oppofing  the  very  bill  which  he 
bimfelf  was  concerned  in  bringing  in  laft  feflions  a. 

What  makes  all  doftrines  plain  and  clear  ? 
About  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  ? 
And  thefe,  which  were  full  plain  before 
Obfcure  again  I  Two  hundred  more.  Hudib. 

Sandys  was  very  feverely  handled  by  Mr.  Cornwal. 
And  Sir  John  Barnard  diverted  the  houfe  with  the 
following  fneers  upon  his  ductility. 

1  From  what  has  been  faidb,  by  fome  gentlemen  in 

*  the  debate,  I  forefee,  that  if  our  parliaments  continue 

*  in  time  to  come,  as  complaifant  to  our  minifters  as 

*  they  have  been  in  time  paft,  the  fate  of  the  queftiori 

*  under  this  adminiftration  will  be  the  fame  with  that, 
?  which  was  the  fate  of  the  queftion  about  reducing 
'  our  army  under  the  laft.  The  worthy  gentleman 
?  who  was  at  the  head  of  our  former  adminiftration, 

*  and  is  now  fo  defervedly  fent  to  the  other  houfe, 
fi,  had,  whilft  he  was  a  country  gentleman,  fo  ftrenu- 

*  oufly  oppofed  keeping  up  a  numerous  {landing  army 
«  in  time  of  peace,  that  after  he  became  a  minifter, 

*  though  excefs  of  modefty  could  never  be  reckoned 
1  among  his  foibles,  he  had  not  the  afturance  directly  to 

*  .qppofe  a  reduction.    No,  Sir,  during  the  firft  part  of 

*  his  adminiftration,  he  always  declared  himfelf  for 
«  a  reduction  as  foon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  fhould 

*  offer.  j3ut  he  always  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  the 
f  prefent,  was  not  a  proper  opportunity    and  at  laft 

•  both 


3  De a.  Com.  xiv.  4^..  *  {bid*.  59. 
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4  both  he  and  his  friends  gathered  afTurance  enough  to  tell 

*  US)  that  even  in  times  of  the  moft  profound  tranquilli- 
4  ty,  a  greater  number  of  regular  troops  was,  and  always 
c  would  be  necefTary,  than  that  he  had  fo  ftrenuoufly 

*  oppofed  in  the  year  17 17,  when  there  was  the  high.eft 
4  probability  of  our  being  foon  engaged  in  a  war,  both 
4  with  Sweden  and  Spain,    This,  Sir,  was  the  conduct 

*  of  our  former  minifter,  with  regard  to  the  annual 

*  queftion  about  reducing  our  army,  and  this  I  could 

*  almoft  lay  a  wager  will  be  the  conduct  held  by  our 
4  prefent  minifters,  with  regard  to  the  bringing  in, 
4  and  pafifing  this  bill.  They  cannot  directly  oppofe 
4  a  bill  which  they  have  upon  former  occafions  fo  often 

*  and  fo  ftrenuoufly  patronized  :  but  though  laft  fef- 
c  fion  did,  yet  this  fefiion  does  not,  it  feems,  afford  us 
f  a  proper  ppportunity  for  applying  a  remedy  to  an  evil 

*  which  they  themfelves  allow,  has  brought  Europe,  as 

*  well  as  this  nation,  to  the  brink  of  ^eftruclion  ; 
4  and  this  I  am  afraid  will  be  their  way  of  reafoning 

*  as  long  as  they  continue  minifters,  or  at  lean:  until 

*  they  become  as  hardened  as  their  predeceflbr,  which 

*  they  may  probably  do,  if  they  continue  as  long  in 

*  power,  and  then  like  him  they  will  freely  declare, 
4  that  they  have  actually  changed  their  fentiments, 

*  and  that  no  fuch  bill  ought  ever  to  be  paired.' 

The  corporation  of  London  fhewed  their  opinion  of 
the  precarioufnefs  of  the  principles  of  placemen  ancj 
penfioners,  in  their  remonftrance  to  the  king,  A,  D. 
1 J  jo,  4  The  forms  of  the  conftitution,  like  thofe  of 
4  religion,  were  not  eftablifhed  for  the  form's  fake,  but 
4  for  the  fubftance.  And  we  call  God  ancj  men  to 
4  witnefs,  that,  as  we  do  not  owe  our  liberty  to  thofe 
4  nice  and  fubtle  diftin&ions,  which  penfions,  and  lu- 
f  crative  employments  have  invented,  fo  neither  will 
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«  we  be  deprived  of  it  by  them  :  but,  as  it  was  gained 
«  by  the  ftern  virtue  of  our  anceftors,  by  the  virtue  of 
«  their  defcendants  it  fhall  be  preferved  V 

In  1774,  thehoufe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  province 
of  Maffachufets  bay,  prefented  a  petition  and  remon- 
ftrance  to  the  governor  and  council,  for  the  removal  of 
Peter  Olimr,  efq;  from  the  fuperior  court.  A  court 
wholly  ereaed  and  conftituted  by  the  general  aflembly, 
which  power  was  granted  by  the  royal  charter. 

They  complain  that  the  faid  Peter  Oliver  had  taken 
a  falary  and  reward  from  the  king,  which  was  con- 
trary to  the  plain  meaning  of  their  charter,  and  againft 
the  known  constitution  of  that  province. 

The  governor  refufed  to  comply  with  their  requeft, 
as  it  would  be,  he  faid,  counterading  his  majefty. 

Thev  pray  that  he  would  take  the  advice  and  affifi> 
ance  of  his  majefly's  council  on  the  above  petition  and 
remonftrance,  without  which  advice,  he,  they  faid, 
would  aft  direaiy  contrary  to  the  moft  evident  defign 
of  their  charter. 


CHAP.  HI. 

<Thct  Placemen  often  hold  a  plurality  of  Employ- 
ments, incompatible  with  one  another. 

PLURALITIES  in  the  Irate,  as  in  the  church, 
may  be  for  the  advantage  of  thofe,  who  hold  them; 
but  they  are  certainly  a  difadvantage  to  the  public,. 
Let  a  man's  abilities  be  what  they  will,  he  will  cer- 
tainly not  fill  fix  employments  at  the  fame  time,  with 
the  fame  fuccefs  as  one. 

AnptU 

*  City's  Remonstrance  to  the  king,  A.  D.  1770. 
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Ariftoile  blames  the  Carthaginians  for  giving  different 
public  employments  to  the  fame  n  en.  What  fhould 
we  think,  fays  he,  of  a  legiflator,  who  fhould  order 
the  fame  man  to  be  both  a  fhoemaker,  and  a  mufician  ? 
QccvXcp  oacu  ^o£mv,  x.  t.  A  a. 

The  Guifes,  when  they  had  power  in  France,  in 
order  to  gain  popularity,  made  a  regulation,  that  no 
perfon  fhould  hold  more  than  one  employment  at  a 
time  b. 

It  was  one  of  the  pharges  agajnft  Buckingham,  that 
he  bad  pngroffe<J  more  ofl&ces,  than  could  be  duly  filled 
by  any  one  man.  That,  by  that  means,  he  had  too 
much  power  to  do  mi  (chief;  and  too  little  to  do  goodc. 

When  the  firft  land-tax  was  laid  on,  in  the  time 
of  Hen,  IV.  it  was  provided,  that  no  member  of  par- 
liament fhould  be  a  collector,  comptroller,  &c. d 

The  old  writ  of  parliament  for  the  knights,  fays  ex- 
prefsly ;  ffohmus  quod  ti{  nec  aliquis  alius  vie  dicli  regy 

*  nojlri  aliqualiter  fit  eleclus'  [elecli  fitis,  it  fhould  be] 
«  We  will,  that  neither  you  [the  fheriff,  to  whom  the 
writ  is  directed]  «  nor  any  lieutenant  of  the  king's,  be  by 

*  any  means  elected. '  Becaufe  it  was  fuppofed^  in  thofe 
fimple  times,  a  man  could  not  be  in  two  places,  ferv- 
ing  his  country  in  two  capacities,  at  the  fame  time. 
We  make  nothing  of  a  gentleman's  being  at  the  fame 
time  colonel  of  a  regiment  warring  in  Flanders,  gover- 
nor of  a  fort  in  North-Britain,  and  member  of  parlia- 
ment at  Weftminjler.  The  duke  of  Shrewjbury  was  in 
king  William's  time,  lord  treafurer,  taking  care  of  the. 
king's  money  $  lord  chamberlain,  taking  care  of  the 

palace  $ 

2    Arift.    POLIT.    I!.  12. 

h-  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  xxiv.  237. 
c  Parl.  Hist.  vii.  50. 
4  Parl.  Hist.  n.  i  +  i. 
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palace ;  lord  licutenaht  of  Ireland,  governing  that 
unruly,  and  (in  thofe  da^s)  rebellious  country;  and 
an  EngUJh  peer,  trying  caufes  in  the  laft  refort ;  and 
voting  in  the  greateft  national  concerns a.  What  abili- 
ties he  muft  have  had,  to  manage  fuch  great  and  widely 
diftant  affairs,  at  the  fame  time  ! 

A  foldier  goes  altogether  upon  force.  A  fenator 
ought  to  be  as  cool  as  a  judge.  It  is  therefore  very 
unlikely,  that  a  good  officer  mould  be  a  proper  perfon 
to  make  a  member  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Wynne9  afterwards  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  in 
the  debate  on  this  fubjecl,  fhews  that  placemen  and  offi- 
cers are  very  unfit  for  being  members  of  parliament. 
c  The  bufinefs  of  the  commons  b,  fays  he,  is  to  reprefent 

*  to  his  majefty,  the  grievances  of  the  people ;  to  inform 

*  him  if  any  of  his  minifters,  or  officers,  makes  an  ill 
c  ufe  of  the  power  he  delegates  to  them,  and  to  impeach 
«  and  prefent  fuch  evil  minifters.    Now  I  would  be 

*  glad  to  know  who  are  the  moft  proper  reprefenta- 
«  tives  for  thefe  purpofes,  gentlemen  who  have  large 

*  properties  in  the  country,  who  are  independent  of  the 
c  minifters  and  officers  of  the  crown,  and  who  by  liv- 

*  ing  in  the  country,  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 

*  circumftances  of  the  people  ;  or  gentlemen  who  for 

*  their  chief  fupport,  depend  upon  the  minifters  and 
c  officers  of  the  crown,  who  know  nothing  of  thofe 

*  they  reprefent,  and  are  not  only  ignorant  of  their 
'  true  interefts,  but  are  really  indifferent  about  their 
c  welfare.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  controverted,  but 
«  that  the  flrft  fort  of  gentlemen  are  the  moft  proper 

*  reprefentatives  of  the  people.' 

The 


a  Tind.  Con  tin.  I.  368. 
h  Deb.  Com.  viii.  165* 
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The  brave  and  free-fpirited  Fletcher  of  Scotland, 
who  wrote  A.  D.  1698,  fpeaks  of  the  returning  of 
military  men  for  members,  as  a  thing  of  a  moft  for- 
midable nature,  and  dangerous  tendency  a. 

«  The  gentlemen  of  the  fword,  are  not  proper  repre- 
«  fentatives  of  a  people,  whofe  civil  conftitution  abhors 
«  {landing  armies,  and  cannot  fubfift  under  them.  The 
F  fortunes  and  expectations  of  thofe  gentlemen  depend 
«  upon  obferving  the  word  of  command ;  and  it  is  but 
4  natural,  that  they  mould  fupport  power,  in  which 

*  they  are  fharers.    It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  ever 

•  they  mould  concur  in  a  vote,  or  an  addrefs,  to  difband 
«  or  reduce  themfelves,  however  defirable  or  necefiary 
?  the  fame  may  be  to  usV 

c  My  lord's  fteward  is  a  very  honeft  man ;  but  if  I 
4  had  an  afFair  to  fettle  with  my  lord,  I  would  choofe  my 
«  neighbour,  for  a  referee,  rather  than  the  fteward  V 

Sir  Charles  Sedley  obferves,  in  his  fpeech,  A.  D.  1699, 
that  there  were  then  9  commiffioners  of  excife,  7 
of  admiralty,  3  of  the  port-office,  and  6  of  the 
cuftoms  ;  and  that  great  part  of  thefe  places  muft  be 
fuperfluous  ;  but  that  all  were  members  of  parliament ; 
and  that  many  gentlemen  held  two  offices,  while  they 
had  feats  in  the  houfe  d. 

It  has  been  faid,  it  might  be  dangerous  to  deprive 
the  greateft  part  of  thofe,  who  hold  civil,  military,  or 
naval  employments,  of  a  Ihare  in  the  legiflation,  left 
they  be  irritated  againft  that  inftitution  from  which 
they  are  excluded.  The  anfwer  to  this  is  very  fimple. 
Take  away  the  infamous  emoluments  annexed  to  a 


a  Fletcker's  Works,  pi  57. 

b  Cato's  Lett.  hi.  25. 

c  Bolinghr.  Polit.  Tracts,  275. 

d  Deb.  Com.  hi.  195. 
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feat  in  parliament,  and  you  will  prefently  remove  all 
f     eagernefs  after  feats  in  the  houfe.    Why  fhould  gen- 
tlemen want  to  be  in  parliament  ?  To  have  a  trouble- 
fome,  unprofitable,  expenfive  office  ?  Do  men  want 
to  be  church-wardens,  fherifFs,  &c.    Do  they  drink 
with  clowns,  kifs  old  women,  and  expend  thoufands 
>     in  obtaining  places,  by  which  there  is  nothing  to  be 
I  got? 

It  was  an  article  againft  the  earl  of  Orford  in  king 
1  William's  time,  That  he  had  held  feveral  inconfiftent 
f  offices  at  the  fame  time,  by  which  means  he  avoided 
I      being  called  to  account  for  his  embezzlements a. 

In  the  time  of  the  late  war  in  Flanders,  the  miniftry 

were,  on  fome  occafion,  likely  to  be  fo  hard  prelTed, 
f      that  they  thought  it  necefTary  to  fend  to  Flanders  for 

fome  officers,  who  were  members  (hopeful  members, 

who  had  not  the  opportunity,  in  feveral  years  together, 
i  of  once  faying  Aye,  or  No,  in  St.  Stephens  chapel)  to 
1  vote  for  the  court.  Some  of  them  came  accordingly. 
:  Others  the  duke  of  Cumberland  would  not  fuffer  to 
:  leave  the  army b.  This  fhews,  that  the  court  looks 
;  upon  officers  as  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
i      minifter,  and  to  vote  as  ordered  by  him. 

A.  D.  1773,  the  duke  of  Leinfter  oppofed  his  brother 
;      lord  Cb.  Fitzgerald's  being  member  for  Dublin,  f  be- 

4  caufe  he  was  an  officer  in  the  navy,  and  therefore 
t  *  might  by  his  necefTary  attendance  on  his  naval  duty 
1      *  be  prevented  from  doing  that  of  a  reprefentative  V 


a  Deb.  Com.  hi.  147. 

b  Gent.  Mag.  Jug.  1747. 

c  See  Whiteh.  Even.  Post,  Dec.  7,  ijjy 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Places  and  Pen/tons  not  given  according  to  Merit 4 

IF  the  nation  is  to  be  plundered,  it  would  be  Come 
comfort  to  think  that  the  fpoil  was  divided  among 
the  deferving,  if  it  might  be  fuppofed  any  deferving 
perfon  would  be  concerned  in  plundering  his  poor  in- 
debted country.  But  it  is  too  notorious^  that  courts 
reward  according  to  a  different  fyftem  of  morals  from 
that  which  the  antient  philofophers,  prophets,  and 
apoftles  taught ;  which  makes  Dr.  Jobnfon's  definition 
of  the  word  pen/ton  a  appear  but  too  accurate,  viz. 
*  Pay  given  to  a  ftate-hireling  for  treafon  to  his 
4  country.' 

Arijioth  b  obferves,  that  it  is  of  great  confequence  in 
a  ftate,  that  the  perfons  employed  in  public  bufinefs  do 
pofTefs  not  only  valuable  qualifications  in  general,  but 
thofe  particular  qualifications  which  are  neceflary  for 
the  fuccefsful  difcharge  of  their  refpective  duties.  A 
man's  being  honeft  and  benevolent,  for  inftance,  is  not 
enough  to  recommend  him  to  the  office  of  a  com- 
mander either  by  fea  or  land,  if  he  is  timid,  or  unfkil- 
ful  in  war  ;  and  another's  being  full  of  military  courage 
and  conduct,  is  no  reafon  why  he  (hould  be  a  financier, 
or  a  treafurer.  Tpia  h  Tivfc,  x.  t.  X.  We  confider  very 
little,  whether  the  man  be  fit,  or  unfit,  for  the  place. 
We  confider  chiefly  whether  the  place,  that  is  the 
falary,  is  fit  for  him  ;  we  confider  what  power  he  has, 
by  parliamenteering,  or  otherwife,  to  fupport,  or  to 
prejudice,  the  fchemes  of  the  court.    If  he  is  likely  to 

ftand 


a  Jobn/ons  Dict.  ii.  Word  Pension. 
b  Polit.  v.  9. 
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ftand  in  the  minifter's  way,  we  kick  him  up  flairs,  if 
not,  down. 

Arijiotk  obferves  %  that  thofe  who  enjoy  the  honour 
of  great  offices  in  the  ftate,  may  expeft  to  be  envied 
by  thofe  who  have  no  mare  in  them.  But  that  if, 
befides,  they  load  themfelves  and  creatures  with  the 
Spoils  of  the  public  by  turning  their  duty  into  a  mere 
matter  of  emolument,  they  will  be  doubly  hated  by 
their  countrymen,  who  find  themfelves  excluded  from 
this  double  advantage. 

c  Pendant  qif  a  Rome,9  Sec.  <  While  at  Rome 
[during  the  firft  Punic  war]  <  the  public  employments 
€  were  obtained  only  by  merit,  and  were  of  no  advan- 
<  tage  to  thofe  who  obtained  them,  but  in  fo  far  as 
«  they  gave  a  greater  opportunity  of  being  ufeful ;  at 
«  Carthage  all  was  venal,  and  every  fervice  done'  by 
c  particulars  to  the  public  was  paid  for  V 

The  Carthaginians  allowed  no  man  to  fill  any  im- 
portant poll-,  unlefs  he  was  poflefied  of  property  as  well 
as  merit.  And  furely,  if  it  were  not,  that  rich  men 
are  tdo  Commonly  admitted  to  important  flations 
merely  in  virtue  of  their  wealth,  without  regard  to 
merit,  the  Carthaginian  regulation  (with  all  due  fub- 
rniffion  to  Arijlotle,  who  blames  it)  is  not  amifs.  For 
power  ought  certainly,  in  fome  degree,  to  be  annexed 
to  property.  Yet  the  Carthaginian  law  undoubtedly 
tended,  as  the  philofopher  obferves,  to  exclude  merit, 
which  is  often  poor,  to  excite  avarice,  and  promote 
bribery  c. 

Before  Tarquin's  time,  nobody  folicited  for  a  public 
employment d.    Among  us,  all  forts  of  profitable  em- 
^0L*  G  ploymem>s 

2  Polit.  v.  8. 

b  Grand,  et  Decad.  des  Rom.  p.  32. 

c  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  xvii.  260.       *  Ibid.  xi.  318. 
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ployments  are  folicited  for  (excepting  the  office  of 
diffentingminiftersonly.)  Every  man  holds  himfelf 
duly  qualified  for  the  place,  fo  the  profits  of  the  place 
be  fuitable  to  his  circumftanees. 

Augufius  ordered,  that  all,  who  bribed  for  office*, 
fhould  be  incapacitated  for  five  years  \  And  for  pre- 
vention  of  fo  great  an  evil,  he  ordered,  that  every 
candidate  for  an  employment  fliould  depofit  a  fum  of 
money  to  be  forfeited,  if  he  was  convided  of  cor- 
ruption b. 

Antony  advanced  to  honours  and  emoluments  all  his 
friends  and  relations c.  He  gained  Lepidus  by  making 
him  pontifex  maximus.  So  Walpole  got  places  or  pen- 
fions  for  ail,  who  could  claim  the  moft  diftant  relation 
or  connexion  with  him. 

The  emperor  Antoninus  deprived  many  perfons  of 
penfions  fettled  on  them  by  Adrians  faying,  he  could 
not  bear  to  fee  the  ftate  devoured  by  thofe  who  were 
of  no  ufe  to  it d. 

The  emperor  Julian  propofed  only  to  employ  men 
of  merit,  without  paying  any  regard  whatever  to  re- 
commendation or  intereft  c. 

Conftantius  ufed  to  fell  employments,  which  tempted 
thofe  who  bought  them,  to  opprefs  the  people,  in  order 
to  indemnify  themfelves  f. 

The  antient  Gauls  ufed  to  fight  for  pofls  and  places. 
If  our  place-hunters  fliould  take  to  this-  praaice,  in- 
ftead  of  the  prefent  method  of  obtaining  them  by  felling 
their  country;  we  mould,  befides  other  advantages, 
get  rid  of  many  worthlefs  individuals.    Yet  the  crime 


*  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  xin.  514-  b  Ibid*  531- 
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of  fhedding  blood  about  a  place  would  be  the  fame  as 
that  of  our  duellifts  murdering  one  another  about  a 

point  of  honour,  or  a  wh  . 

Jbu  Beer,  Mohammed's  fucceflbr,  ufed  to  reward 
merit  with  money.  Omar  gave  money  only  to  the 
neceflitous.  We  give,  or  rather  heap  money  upon  thofe, 
who  have  neither  merit,  nor  necejjity  to  plead.  Omar 
thought,  merit  was  to  be  honoured,  not  paid. 

King  John  III.  of  Portugal  rewarded  all  fervices 
himfelf ;  by  which  means  he  knew  that  they  were  not 
over-looked,  nor  overpaid.  He  rewarded  moderately  ; 
for  the  approbation  of  a  wife  and  good  king,  who  faw 
with  his  own  eyes,  was  to  be  reckoned  up  as  a  pro- 
digious enhancement  of  a  moderate  reward.  He  com- 
monly made  an  apology,  for  that  he  had  many  to  be 
bountiful  to ;  which  fliewed,  that  he  was  well  ferved. 
He  created  no  new  employments  on  purpofe  to  gratify 
a  fet  of  court  blood-fuckers.  He  did  not  heap  feveral 
employments  upon  the  fame  perfons.  For  he  faid, 
One  public  poft,  and  a  man's  private  concerns  were 
bufinefs  enough  for  any  one  man  a. 

The  barbarous  Abyjjinlans  have  a  better  notion  of 
encouraging  merit,  than  the  civilized  EngUJh.  They 
do  not  allow  a  youth  to  cut  his  hair  in  the  manly 
form,  till  he  has  done  fome  feat  of  valour,  and  his 
honours  increafe  according  to  his  behaviour  b. 

The  Dutch  EaJl~India  Company  do  not  prefer  ac- 
cording to  feniority  merely,  but  according  to  merit c. 

Cardinal  Ximenes  was  very  curious  in  enquiring  into 
the  charaders  and  abilities  of  thofe,  to  whom  he  gave 
employments  d. 

G  2  Catk 


3  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  xxii.  237.  »>  Ibid.  xv.  44. 
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Cath.  of  Medicisy  the  mother  of  the  Pan/tan  maffacre 
of  diabolical  memory,  introduced  into  France  the  prac- 
tice of  felling  court-places,  and  of  mortgaging  the 
revenues  for  ready  money  a. 

How  mean  does  lord  Bacon  appear  in  his  letter  to 
James  I  b.  in  which  he  fings  his  own  prailes,  and 
labours  to  fhew  himfelf  fitter  for  the  place  of  chan- 
cellor, than  the  great  and  good  lord  chief  juftice  (Mr, 
or  lord  Hobari. 

Dr.  Pinto,  who  firft  fet  on  the  revolution  in  favour 
of  Portuguese  liberty  and  the  duke  of  Braganza,  was 
never  advanced  by  him,  never  envied,  nor  looked  upon 
as  a  favourite.  But  he  had  what  he  wanted,  the 
king's  private  friendfhip  and  efteem c.  How  much 
difguft  and  contention  had  been  avoided,  had  a  certain 
noble  earl  of  our  times,  very  ufeful d  in  conducting 
the  education  of  one,  who  was  made  for  a  good  king, 
contented  himfelf  with  being  the  king's  learned  friend, 
a  ftation  for  which  he  was  very  fit,  and  had  never 

afpired 


a  Volt.  Ess.  sur  l'Hist.  hi.  364. 

b  Lord  Bacon's  Lett.  p.  85. 

c  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  xxu.  312. 

d  Of  this  I  was  repeatedly  informed  by  the  late  excellent 
Dr.  Hales,  who  profeffed  himfelf  a  great  admirer  of  that 
nobleman's  abilities  and  difpofitions ;  and  I  willingly  lay 
hold  of  the  opportunity  of  writing  fomewhat  in  favour  of 
one,  againft  whom  fo  much  has  been  fo  rafhly  thrown  out. 
For  I  would  be  the  defender  (as  far  as  lies  within  my  reach) 
of  thofe  whom  I  fee  blamed  beyond  their  demerits. 
Non  tibi  Tyndaridis  facies  invifa  LacaenaS, 
Culpatufve  Paris— Divom  inclementia,  divom 

Has  ever  tit  opes   Virg. 

It  is  not  lord  but  lord  Corruption,  that  has  brought 

the  Britljh  empire  to  the  condition,  in  which  we  fee  it. 
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afpired  to  that  of  a  Jlatefman  and  treaty-maker,  for 
which  he  was  very  unfit ! 

One  Cunningham  was  made  governor  of  Jamaica  for 
faving  Walpolei  bones,  when  attacked  by  the  London 
mob,  on  account  of  his  excife  fcheme a.  «  A  man 
*  totally  unqualified  either  by  abilities  or  experience, 
4  and  who  owed  his  preferment  entirely  to  the  partiality 
c  of  the  minifter'  He  died  fix  weeks  after  his  arrival 
of  a  fever  contracted  at  an  entertainment,  being  ha- 
bitually intemperate. 

While  worthlefs  pufliing  men  obtain  rewards  for 
fmall  fer vices,  often  for  cruel  injuries,  done  their 
country,  modeft  merit  declines  its  deferved  recompence. 

Pifo,  the  conqueror  of  the  formidable  infurrection  of 
the  ilaves,  modeftly  declined  a  triumph  on  the  occafion. 

Cicero,  for  faving  the  commonwealth  from  the  fury 
of  Catiline,  was  rewarded  and  fatisfied  with  only  a 
corona  civica,  that  is,  a  wifp  of  hay  put  round  his  head. 
He  had  neither  floating,  nor  fixed  penfion.  Yet 
Cicero's  times  were  not  the  fimple  ages. 

The.  moderation  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  truly  admi- 
rable. Finding,  that,  as  treafurer  of  the  navy,  his 
income,  at  the  low  rate  of  4^.  in  the  pound  com- 
miflion,  amounted,  in  the  Dutch  war,  to  30,000  /. 
a  year,  he  faid,  it  was  a  fhameful  robbery  of  the  public, 
and  defired  to  give  up  his  patent,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  late  king  for  life,  and  to  have,  inftead 
of  it,  for  an  agent  he  had  brought  up  to  the  bufinefs, 
a  falary  of  2000/.  a  year.  Several  of  our  blood- 
fuckers,  I  mean  commifTaries,  in  the  late  German  war, 
got  from  50,000  /.  to  500,000  /.  and  have  never  Ihewn 
any  compunction  on  account  of  robbing  the  public. 

Q  3  Gra- 
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Gratuities  were  given  to  fufFerers  in  the  troubles 
under  Ch,  I.  5000/.  offered  Mr.  Hollis,  were  refufed 
by  him.    10,000/.  were  given  Mr.  Vajfall  for  the 
damages  he  fuffered  in  oppofing  (hi p- money ;  and 
5000/.  to  Mr.  Hampden  on  the  fame  account*.  In 
this  way  the  public  ought  to  have  pompenfated  a 
popular  gentleman  for  his  late  fufferings  by  minifterial 
oppreffion,   and   tbs  truly  laudable  ftand  he  made 
againft  a  tyrannical  court,  by  which  the  public  is  bene- 
fited, and  therefore  ought  to  {hew  its  gratitude ;  but 
not  by  pufhing  a  man  into  the  ftation  of  a  legiflator, 
who  fo  far  from  being  qualified  according  to  law,  was 
at  that  very  time  colleaing  money  to  pay  his  debts  i 
not  by  forcing  into  the  office  of  a  magiftrate,  a  man, 
whofe  private  conduct  was  notorioufly  obnoxious  tQ 
the  magiftrate's  juft  cenfure.    But  this  by  the  by. 

£r.  Walker,  who  defended  Londonderry  againft 
Jam.  II.  and  his  popifh  army,  when  thofe,  whofe  duty  it 
was,  deferted  the  place,  was  rewarded  with  the  thanks  of 
the  commons.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  money  given 
him  b. 

William  Sacheverell  was  offered  by  the  king  the  place 
of  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty.  He  re- 
fufed, faying,  <  He  would  not  accept  the  falary,  be- 
6  caufe  he  did  not  underftand  fea  affairs  V 

A  bill  was  ordered  in  A.  D.  1653,  making  ihofe 
perfons  incapable  of  holding  places  who  mould  folicit 
for  them.  A  bill  was  propofed,  A.  D.  1692,  againft 
buying  and  felling  offices'1.  It  was  found  after  the 
revolution,  that  there  had  been  a  moft  fliameful  felling 
of  places  under  James  II.    A  committee  was  therefore 

appointed 


a  Parl.  Hist.  xv.  278. 
b  Deb.  Com.  ii.  360. 
c  Tind.  Contin.  1.  41. 
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appointed  to  enquire  into  it,  and  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
like  for  the  future  a.  The  commiffioners  for  public 
accounts  found,  A,  D,  1713*  that  one  Hutchinfon  had 
paid  1000/.  for  the  office  of  regifter  of  feizures  to  the 
carl  of  Wharton.    *  Refolved,  That  giving  or  taking 

*  money  for  procuring  offices  relating  to  the  manage- 

*  ment  of  the  public  revenue  is  a  fcandalous  corruption, 

*  and  highly  detrimental  to  the  public.'  But  the 
offence  having  been  committed  before  the  queen's 
pardon  was  publifhed,  the  houfe  proceeded  no  farther 
in  the  matter  b. 

To  fuffer  the  buying  and  felling  of  places  is  one  of 
the  moft  effectual  methods  that  can  be  invented  for 
plucking  up  by  the  roots  out  of  the  minds  of  the 
people  all  emulation,  or  defire  of  excelling  in  any 
thing  either  ufeful  or  ornamental  to  a  country.  If  I 
know,  that  5000 1„  properly  distributed  will  procure  me 
a  place  of  500/.  a  year,  and  that  unlefs  I  carry  in  my 
hand  the  neceffary  douceur,  I  may  in  vain  folicit, 
and  .employ  friends  to  folicit  for  me,  though  they 
could  with  truth  affirm,  that  I  poffeffed  every  accom- 
plifhment  that  enriches  the  human  mind ;  if  I  know 
all  this,  what  am  I  naturally  led  to,  but  to  endeavour 
by  all  poffible  means  to  get  the  neceffary  5000/.  not 
to  lofe  time  in  acquiring  a  fet  of  unprofitable  accom- 
plimments.  Thus  a  deadly  damp  is  ftruck  to  all 
laudabje  ambition  in  a  people ;  and  an  endlefs  avidity 
after  fordid  riches  excited.  The  nobleft  difpofition  is 
checked,  and  in  its  place  the  bafeft  encouraged.  Our 
Hate-gardeners  cultivate  the  weeds,  and  pluck  up  the 
ufeful  plants. 

Purchafing  of  places  tempts  the  purchafers  to  extort 
from  the  people  exorbitant  perquifites  in  order  to  re- 
G  4  imburfe 
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imburfe  themfelves.  And  then  the  bufinefs  comes  to 
be,  not  how  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  place  in  the 
moft  faithful  and  effectual  manner,  but  how  to  make 
the  moft  of  it. 

By  12  Ediv.  IV.  and  5  Edw.  VI.  any  perfon,  giving 
money,  or  reward  of  any  kind,  for  any  office,  which, 
in  any  way,  toucheth  the  adminiltratipn  of  juftice,  the 
keeping  of  towns,  or  caftles,  &c.  is  difqualified  for 
holding  fuch  place  a. 

There  was  a  difficulty  about  the  officers  of  the  court 
of  wards,  if  the  bill  abolifhing  it  mould  pafs,  becaufe 
they  mull  lofe  their  places.  One  faid  they  ought  to 
have  nothing,  becaufe  they  had  bought  their  piaces 
contrary  to  law.  There  was  no  provifion  for  them  b. 
This  is  the  very  argument  in  our  times,  for  keeping 
up  a.  multitude  of  burdenfome  places  ;  that  the  annihi- 
lating them  would  ruin  innumerable  families.  But  it 
is  a  very  frivolous  pretence,  becaufe  they  may  be  put 
upon  half-pay,  with  a  proviiion  for  widows,  and  then 
to  be  aboliihed  ;  inftead  of  which,  we  are  continually 
multiplying  them. 

Cardinal  Richelieu^  in  his  Testam.  Polit.  (which 
the  Abbe  de  S.  Pierre  thinks  the  greateft  political 
work  ever  publimed  before  his  times)  condemns  all 
buying  and  felling  of  places ;  becaufe  it  leads  the  fub- 
jedtsnot  to  emulate  one  another  in  merit,  but  in  riches0. 

The  Abbe  de  S.  Pierre's  propofal,  of  choofi ng  by 
fcrutiny  to  all  places  of  power  and  trull,  would  make 
the  office  of  a  prime  minuter,  a  fecretary  of  Hate,  &c. 
much  eafier,  and  lefs  expofed  to  envy,  and  animoilty. 
For,  if  a  candidate's  companions  in  office  did  not  rer- 

commend 
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commend  him,  there  could  be  no  reflection  made  upon 
the  mini fter,  if"  he  was  not  advanced.  Walpole  was 
always  forry,  when  a  place  fell  vacant.  By  filling  it, 
he  gained  one  friend,  and  20  enemies  ;  any  one  of 
which  could  injure  him,  more  than  the  perfon  ad- 
vanced could  ferve  him.  When  men  are  gratified 
without  merit,  they  are  not  fo  eafily  fatisfied,  as  when 
they  are  rewarded  in  fome  proportion  to  their  deferv- 
ings.  For  this  very  proportion  will  in  fome  degree 
regulate  their  expectations.  Whereas  thofe,  who  ob- 
tain what  they  have  in  no  degree  deferved,  are  led  to 
form  imaginary  pretenfions  to  unknown  merits,  with- 
out all  bounds. 

t  The  Abbe  S.  Pierre  thinks  the  French  cuflom  of 
making  the  great  offices  of  the  ftate,  and  even  the 
defcent  of  titles  and  honours,  hereditary,  hurtful  and 
inconfiftent  with  found  policy.  All  honours  and  pow- 
ers (except,  for  plain  reafons,  the  regal)  ought  to  be 
perfonal  only,  and  to  be  given  to  no  individuals,  but 
fuch  as,  upon  fcrutiny,  were  found  to  be  men  of  fuch 
diliinguifhed  worth,  as  to  deferve  to  be  raifed  to  dif- 
tinguifhed  places,  though  fprung  of  mean  parents a. 
Suppofe  the  filly  fon  and  heir  of  a  truly  great  man, 
who  had,  by  his  conduct,  raifed  himfelf  to  the  rank  of 
a  duke,  to  have  500/.  a  year  fettled  on  him  out  of  the 
eftate,  would  not  that  be  fufficiently  rewarding  him  for 
all  the  merit  he  has,  in  taking  care  to  be  the  fon  of  a 
duke  ?  And  would  not  this  policy  give  greater  fcope 
for  laudable  ambition,  than  our  prefent,  which  infures 
the  moft  worthjefs  and  molt  uncultivated  blockhead  of 
2  dukedom,  and  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  born  by  a  duchefs,  whoever  may  have  begot 
him  ?  The  eldeft  fon  of  the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury^ 

(who 
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(who  ranks  above  the  firft  duke  in  England)  is  only 
John,  or  Thomas  fuch-a-one,  efq.  Yet  the  fon  of  an 
archbifhop,  has  as  good  a  natural  claim  to  be  an  arch- 
bifhop, as  the  fon  of  a  duke,  to  be  a  duke. 

Kings,  and  king's  favourites  often  read  their  fin  (in 
this  as  in  other  refpe&s)  in  their  punifhment.  If  they 
will  employ  unqualified  perfons,  their  bufinefs  will  be 
flone  accordingly.  The  great  Dutch  Najfau  fleet,  fitted 
out  by  prince  Maurice  again!!:  the  Spaniards  in  Ame- 
rica, and  officer'd  according  to  the  court  interefl,  did 
nothing.  A  fleet  of  (hips  fitted  out  at  private  expence, 
and  officer'd  according  to  merit,  did  great  feats  a. 
The  French  affirm,  that  their  difgrtaces  in  the  laft  war, 
were  occafioned  by  madam  Pompadour's  filling  all  the 
great  pods  in  their  fleet  and  army,  with  her  creatures, 
and  thofe  who  gained  her  intereft  by  money. 

That  the  merit  chiefly  regarded  in  our  times,  is  the 
merit  of  feconding  the  views  of  the  court,  and  that  the 
greateft  demerit,  according  to  our  modern  way  of  efti- 
mating  demerit,  is  oppofing  court  meafures  ;  appears 
from  the  court's  late  proceedings  againft  my  incompa- 
rable friend,  the  great  Dr.  Franklin,  whom  they  have 
deprived  of  his  place  of  deputy  poft-mafter  of  North 
America,  which  place  he  himfelf  improved  from  being 
a  burthen  upon  the  government,  to  its  bringing  in  a 
revenue  of  feveral  thoufands  a  year  j — all  becaufe  that 
faithful  truftee  would  not  fit  filent,  and  fee  his  conftn 
Juents  betrayed. 


a  Mod,  Univ.  Hist.  xi.  463. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Profufton  in  Places  and  Pen/tons. 

T  T  is  not  a  little  to  the  difgrace  of  human  nature* 
X  that  in  any  age,  or  in  any  country,  any  member  of 
fociety  mould  require  to  be  paid,  like  a  hireling,  for 
ferving  his  country.  Every  ftate  is  a  great  family. 
The  king  is,  or  mould  be,  the  father  of  it  5  the  gran- 
dees, the  elder  brothers  j  and  the  people  the  younger 
children.  But  what  fhould  we  think  of  a  family,  of 
which  we  faw  the  head,  and  the  elder  brothers,  plun- 
dering the  younger  children  of  their  portions,  and 
reducing  them  to  a  ftarving  condition  ;  infifting  that 
themfelves  ought  to  be  fupported  in  their-  grandeur, 
land  recompenfed  for  taking  upon  them  the  charge  of 
domeftic  affairs,  in  fuch  an  exorbitant  manner,  as  the 
younger  part  of  the  family  could  by  no  means  fupport. 
If  this  head  of  a  family,  or  thefe  grandees,  mould  de- 
mand a  recompenfe  for  fervices  done  to  a  neighbouring 
family,  we  mould  not  fo  much  wonder  or  blame  them 
for  a  fordid  difpofition.  When  the  people  of  Poland 
panted  to  have  our  celebrated  Sir  Philip  Sidney  for 
-£heir  king,  it  had  been  no  matter  of  wonder,  if  he  had 
required  an  ample  civil  lift  revenue,  as  a  recompenfe 
for  the  innumerable  difgufts  and  fatigues  of  the  regal 
ftaticn,  or  that,  like  the  German  generals  whom  we 
have  employed  in  our  continental  wars,  he  bad  been 
lefs  fparing  of  the  purfes  of  the  PoUJh  people.  If  we 
were  to  do  the  Dutch  any  material  fervice,  it  might  be 
expected,  that  we  mould  demand  a  proper  cqmpenfa- 
tion  ;  but  that  Englijhmen  mould  hefitate  about  ferving 
pngUJhmeny  that  a  Jord5  who  has  no  neceffary  bufinefs 
3  t° 
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to  fatigue  him,  but  drinking,  whoring,  mafquerading, 
and  New-marketing,  fhould  grudge  a  few  hours  in  a 
week  to  ferve  his  country,  uniefs  his  country  will  re- 
compence  him  ten  thoufand  times  above  the  worth  of 
his  fervice, — this  gives  a  fhocking  idea  of  the  fordid 
difpofition  of  the  grandees  of  modern  times.  At  the 
fame  time  the  public  ought  not  to  be,  and  hardly  ever 
is,  ungrateful.  But  public  rewards  ought  rather  to 
be  honorary,  than  pecuniary,  and  if  they  mult  be  of  the 
latter  fort,  they  ought  to  be  frugal,  not  profufe  j  elfe 
they  do  more  mifchief  than  good. 

The  falaries  annexed  to  thofe  places,  the  holders  of 
which  do  real  fervice  to  their  country,  naturally  lead 
people  to  a  very  wrong  way  of  thinking,  viz.  That 
we  are  not  obliged  to  ferve  our  country,  uniefs  we  be 
paid  for  our  fervice.  Whereas,  the  truth  is,  that  ferv- 
ing  our  country  to  the  utmoir.  of  our  power,  is  (like 
obedience  to  parents,  providing  for  our  wives  and 
children,  and  worshipping  God)  our  indifpenfable 
duty,  previcujly  to  any  emolument  we  may  expect  on  that 
account.    See  Mr.  SouthweFs  fpeech  below. 

As  for  the  holders  of  finecures,  and  thofe  men  who 
receive  annual  penfions  for  nothing,  they  may  be  com- 
pared to  Pluto's  three-headed  maftiff,  Cerberus,  who 
gobbled  up  the  fop  thrown  to  him  by  the  Sibyl,  and 
immediately  Itretched  out  his  hairy  bulk  in  his  kennel, 
and  fell  a  fnoring. 

Cerberus  haec  ingens  latratu  regna  trifauci 
Perfonat,  adverfo  recubans  immanis  in  antro. 
Cui  vates,  horrere  videns  jam  colla  colubris, 
Melle  foporatam  et  medicatis  frugibus  ofFam 
Objicit ;  ille  fame  rabida  tria  guttura  pandens 
Corripitobje&am,  atqueimmania  terga  refolvit 
Fufus  humi,  totoque  ingens  extenditur  antro.  Virg. 

The 
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The  quoting  of  this'  pafiage  from  the  famous  fixth 
book  of  the  Eneid  inflames  me  with  a  defire  to  difplay  a 
portion  of  the  fpirit  of  our  learned  bifhop  who  has 
found  in  it  a  myftical  fenfe,  which  nobody  ever 
dreamed  of  before  his  Divine  Legation,  nor  fince. 
Were  my  genius  brightened  with  a  fpark  of  his  fire, 
I  mould  mew  (  with  no  lefs  fuccefs,  than  he  has  had 
in  proving  Mofes's  divine  commimon  by  what  will 
equally  eftablim   Lycurgus*s>  viz.  his  defigned  neg- 
lect of  the  mention  of  future  rewards  and  punimmenis, 
and  with  no  lefs  fuccefs  than  he  has  had  in  eftablifh- 
ing  the  alliance  between  the  two  things  in  the  world 
which  ought  the  moft  carefully  to  be  kept  feparate, 
viz.  the  ftate  and  the  church) — -were  my  mind,  I 
fay,  tinctured  with  the  true  Warburtonian  fpirit  of 
criticifm,  I  mould  mew  that  by  the  fleeping  maftifF 
Virgil  intended  to  point  out  an  idle  hanger  on  a& 
court;  by  Vates^  (the  old  prophetefs,  as  lucus  a  non 
lucendo  )  the  prime  minifter,  as  ftatefmen  are  lefs 
remarkable  for  their  prophetical  fagacity,  than  for 
their  refemblance  to  old  women  ;  by  the  fnakes  on 
Cerberus 's  neck  briftling  up  at  the  approach  of  the 
Sibyl  and  the  hero,  I  would  mew,  that  the  poet 
meant  the  fpeechifying,  and  oppofition  made  by  the 
place-hunter.    Being  got  fo  far  as  this,  the  offa^  or 
fop,  compofed  of  honey,  Sec.   would  fpontaneoufly 
explain  itfelf  into  the  place,  and  its  douceurs.  The 
dog's  opening  three  throats  tofwallow  one  morfel,  does 
moft  beautifully  fet  forth  the  difproportion  between  a 
placeman's  voracity  and  the  richeft  income  the  mini- 
fter  can  afford  to  give  him.    In  this  manner  would 
I  attempt  to  imitate,   non  pajjibus  aquis^  this  great 
difcoverer  of  fecret  meanings,  who  has  left  us  one 
thing  to  regret,  among  fo  many  things  to  admire, 
viz.  That  he  has  taken  fo  much  pains  to  find  fenfes 
I  where 
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where  no  body  was  at  a  lofs,  vm.  in  the  Eneid,  and 
has  declined  pointing  out  fenfe,  where  no  body  has 
been  able  to  find  any,  I  mean,  in  the  XXXIX 
Articles,  the  Creeds,  and  the  Homilies,  which 
he  has  fubfcribed,  and  therefore  mull  underftand. 
But  to  return  to  our  fubjecT:,  the  profufion  in  places 
and  penfions. 

Lord  Mole/worth  thinks,  the  fervants  of  the  crown 
fliould  be  paid  by  appointment  of  parliament.  It  may 
be  faid,  all  monies  expended  are  fubjecl  to  parliamen- 
tary enquiry.  But  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  appropriating  beforehand,  and  finding  fault 
afterwards,  when  the  money  is  fpent,  and  all  that 
can  be  done  is  paflsng  a  vote*  And  even  that  is  not 
to  be  expected,  if  our  parliaments,  inftead  of  checks, 
are  to  be  fharers  in  the  plunder. 

c  A  king,  as  fuch,  ought  not,  of  all  men,  to  grant 
«  bounties  ;  becaufe  what  he  grants  is  not  out  of  his 
«  own,  but  the  property  of  others  V  All  that  a  king 
is,  and  all  that  he  has  as  king,  is  on  account  of  the 
public,  whofe  fervant  (to  ufe  king  Jam.  Ift's  expref* 
fion  )  he  is.    Therefore,  whatever  he  gives  to  his 

wh  ,  or  his  minion,  is  a  robbery  of  the  public, 

becaufe  his  wh — ,  or  his  minion,  are  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  public,  and  have  not  earned  any  part  of 
the  public  money  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  deferve  the 
ftrapado,  or  the  gallows.  And  whatever  a  king  gives, 
or  fuffers  his  minifters  to  give,  to  the  undeferving,  or 
what  they  give  too  profufely  to  the  deferving,  is  a 
robbery  of  the  public.  A  king's  income  is  not  as  a 
gentleman's  rent,  a  private  fund  at  his  difpofal.  For 
a  kingdom  is  not  a  private  eftate ;  but  a  truft  for 
which  the  holder  is  accountable  to  his  people.  And 

wo 
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wo  to  thofe  kings  and  minifters,  who  betray  fo  awful 
a  truft.  A  king  is  to  difpenfe,  not  to  fpend  the  pub- 
lic money.  There  are  many  perfons  neceffarily  td 
be  employed  in  a  ftate.  Them  the  king  is  to 
pay.  How  then  (  fays  St.  Pierre  a )  can  he  have 
bounties  to  grant  ?  unlefs  he  robs  fome  of  thofe  who 
ferve  the  public  ?  Every  guinea  he  gives  to  one,  who 
has  not  deferved  it,  or  who  has  not  deferved  it  all9 
is  fo  much  kept  back  from  one,  who  has  deferved  it, 
or  would,  if  he  had  not  been  difcouraged  by  feeing 
a  traiterous  king  or  miniftry  embezzling  the  public 
money,  by  throwing  it  away  on  the  worthlefs,  to 
the  injury  of  the  defer ving.  A  king,  as  a  gentleman, 
and  out  of  his  official  and  accountable  character,  may 
bellow  upon  his  lawful  pleafures,  or  upon  thofe  who 
have  ferved  his  lawful  private  interefts,  more  than  a 
duke  may  lay  out ;  but  not  more  than  two  dukes  may 
fpend.  If  he  lays  out  the  public  money,  or  fuffers 
his  crew  to  lay  it  out,  in  bribing  villains  to  betray 
liberty,  I  have  only  to  fay,  /  liclor,  deliga  ad  palum, 
v'ygis  cadito,  caput  obnubito9  infelici  arbori  fufpendito. 

Our  courtiers  find  the  parliament  too  ready  to 
give.  Therefore,  according  to  the  common  faying, 
*  Lightly  come,  lightly  gone,'  they  care  not  how 
they  difiipate  their  ill  gotten  riches.  Ch.  VII.  of 
France,  a  prince  of  an  excellent  character,  was,  at  his 
acceflion,  fo  low  in  both  cafli  and  credit,  that  he  had 
not  ready  money  to  pay  for  a  pair  of  boots,  that 
were  brought  him ;  and  the  maker,  not  caring  to 
truft  his  poor  majefty,  carried  them  away.  Thjs 
iiarrownefs  of  circumftances  gave  that  wife  and  good 
prince  a  handle  to  retrench  unneceflary  expences,  and 

fet 
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fet  out  on  a  foot  of  great  frugality,  which  he  con- 
tinued after  his  finances  were  more  flourifhing  a. 

The  enormous  emoluments  annexed  to  our  great 
offices  of  the  ftate,  are  big  with  every  evil.  They 
render  the  fincerity  of  real  patriots  fufpe£ted,  and 
expofe  the  adminiftration  to  the  certain  execration 
of  the  people,  who,  by  this  means,  are  often  re- 
duced to  an  uncertainty  whom  to  truft.  Penfions 
and  places  are  rightly  beftcwcd  in  very  few  in- 
ftances.  They  are  a  difgrace  to  men  of  family 
and  fortune,  be  their  fervices  lo  their  country  what 
they  will.  For  penfioning  fuch  men  is  making  them 
appear  to  the  public  not  noble,  not  generous,  not 
magnanimous  ;  but  greedy,  fordid  hirelings.  A  pen^ 
lion  may  perhaps  be  rightly  given  to  an  ingenious, 
but  poor  man,  to  fupport  him  in  his  purfuit  of  arts> 
fcience,  manufactures,  commerce,  or  whatever  may 
be  for  the  public  advantage.  But  care  ought  to  be 
taken,  that  he  be  not  over-fed,  and  by  that  means 
become  lazy. 

There  is  no  magnanimity  without  fome  degree  of 
(elf-denial.  But  what  felf-denial  do  our  nobility  and 
gentry  (hew,  when  they  fcramble  for  the  profitable 
places,  and  will  not  ferve  their  country,  unlefs  they 
be  overpaid  immenfely  beyond  the  worth  of  their 
fervices?  If  a  nobleman  has  in  his  mind  nothing 
more  noble,  or  difinterefted,  than  an  artizan  or  a 
plough-driver,  what  claim  has  he  to  more  refpect 
than  they  would  have,  if  they  had  as  much  money 
in  their  pockets,  or  as  much  lace  on  their  waiftcoatSj 
as  he  has  ? 

If  the  nobility  were  to  ferve  their  country  in  the 
great  offices  of  the  ftate  gratis,  the  heroifm  would  be 

nothing 
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nothing  more  than  is  fhewn  by  private  truilees,  arbi- 
trators, church-wardens,  overfeers  of  the  poor,  and 
other  parifh-officers.  Are  thofe  poor  Jow-bred  crea- 
tures, whom  our  polite  courtiers  call  the  fcum  of 
the  earth,'  more  difinterefted  than  the  nobility  of  the 
land  ? 

By  43  Eliz.  any  perfon  elected  overfeer  of  the 
poor,  and  refufing  to  do  the  duty,  is  punifhable, 
though  he  has  no  reward  fof  doing  the  duty.  Why 
fhould  not  all  public  offices  be  filled  in  this  manner  a  ? 
If  it  be  alledged  that  this  would  be  troublefome,  and 
fall  heavy  upon  the  nobility,  let  them  take  the  offices 
by  rotation* 

Even  in  the  law  fdme  things  are  appointed  to  be 
done  gratis  b.  It  is  hard,  that  our  nobility  fhould  be 
loth  to  do  for  their  country  what  the  lawyers  (a 
fordid  enough  fet  of  men)  do  qvery  day. 

If  the  nobility  and  gentry  declined  ferving  their 
country  in  the  great  offices  of  the  ftate,  without  fordid 
hire,  let  the  honeft  -bourgeoifie  be  employed.  They 
will  think  themfelves  fufficiently  rewarded  by  the 
honour  done  them. 

Why  fhould  not  our  kings,  whert  a  court-place 
falls  vacant,  publiih,  that  they  want  a  fecretary  of 
ftate,  or  a  lord  chamberlain,  or  a  lord  fleward  ;  places 
which  any  man  of  common  fenfe  and  common  honefty 
can  fill  ;  the  public  bufinefs  being  all  a  mere  routine. 
And  why  fhould  they  not  order  all  perfons  defirous 
of  the  vacant  employment  to  fend  in  their  propofals 
fealed  (as  when  there  is  a  fleet  to  victual,  or  a  pub- 
lic work  to  be  done)  and  accept  him,  who  offers  to 
ferve  his  country  on  the  moft  reafonable  terms  ?  Let 
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the  perfon  chofen,   bring  in  his  bill  of  expences. 
There  is  no  reafon  why  the  public  fhould  not  repay 
what  is  fairly  laid  out  for  the  public  benefit.    If  it 
be  thought  proper  to  give  a  ftatefman,  who  has  fhewn 
himfelf  able  and  honeft,  five  hundred  guineas  for  a 
ring,  as  was  given  the  brave  admiral  Drake  for  fer- 
vices  of  greater  danger  and  more  importance,  than 
thofe  of  fifty  ftate-fecretaries,  I  have  no  obje&ion. 
But  that  half  our  nobility  mould  be  upon  the  parim, 
I  mean,  upon  the  public,  I  own  I  fee  no  manner  of 
reafon  ;  nor  that  a  fet  of  places,  which  might  be 
filled  at  the  expence  of  a  few  hundreds  a  year,  muft 
coft  the  nation  many  hundred  thoufands,  while  we 
are  finking  in  a  bottomlefs  fea  of  debt. 

The  grand  Turf,  when  he  thinks  a  wazir,  an  aga, 
a  teftardar,  a  paftia,  &c.  has,  by  oppreffion,  fpunged 
up  a  good  deal  of  money  in  his  fervicc,  fqueezes  him 
till  he  has  reduced  him  to  his  former  condition,  which 
often  helps  up  the  fultan's  exhauftcd  treafure.  If 
we  were  to  introduce  fuch  a  cuftom  as  this  in  Eng- 
land, the  fqueezings  of  a  thoufand  or  two  of  our  over- 
drenched  court-fpunges,  might  do  fomewhat  toward 
preventing  the  dreaded  neceffity  of  applying  a  fpunge 
to.  our  public  debts. 

It  is  commonly  reckoned,  that  five  or  fix  of  our 
places  or  pennons  are  equal  in  their  annual  amount 
to  all  that  is  paid  in  the  three  provinces  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  Overyjel,  to  placemen  and  peniioners. 
The  burgomafter  of  a  great  town  has  perhaps  20/.  a 
year  (alary.  The  deputies  or  members  of  parlia- 
ment have  200/.  a  year.  One  happy  confequence  is, 
that  there  is  1  little  afpiring  to  preferment  in  the 
c  ftatc.  becaufe  there  is  little  to  be  got  that  way  ■/ 

No 
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No  fervant  of  the  Dutch  Eafl  tntifa  company  has  fo 
mean  an  appointment,  as  to  tfe  pinched*  nor  lb  afflu- 
ent, as  to  be  above  his  fefe&HeTs  K 

Afk  the  courtiers,  what  profltfc&s  fiit  — •  r  • 
mours,  and  all  clamours  againft  government,  which 
is  always  immaculate.  They  will  anfwer,  The  defire 
of  places  and  preferments.  Which  may  be  partly 
true.  But  why  then  do  they  not  reduce  the  incomes 
of  the  places  as  low  as  in  Holland?  Why  do  they 
not  abolijh  all  that  are  ufelefs  ?  They  do  the  very 
contrary.  They  are  continually  increasing  the  num- 
ber, if  not  the  value  of  them.  They  are  conftantly 
heaping  on  fewel,  and  then  they  fwear  and  blafpheme, 
becaufe  the  fire  continues  to  ra^e, 

«  I  may  fuppofe,'  (fays  Mr.  Soutbwelm  his  fpeech 
on  a  motion  for  a  deduction  from  falaries  during  the 
continuance  of  a  war)  '  that  our  falaries  and  pen  {ions 
c  above  50/.  a  year,  amount  to  atleaft  a  million  fterling. 
c  If  I  faid  two,  I  believe  I  jfhould  not  be  miflaken,' 
&c.  If  our  placemen  and  penfioners  confume 
2,000,000  /.  a  year  of  the  public  income,  they  fwal- 
low  up  at  once  the  whole  land-tax  at  four  (hillings  in 
the  pound. 

Mr.  Pelham,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  ufed 
to  fay,  he  grudged  the  great  incomes  enjoyed  by  the 
great  placemen  ;  for  that  the  bufmefs  of  the  nation 
was  done  by  the  clerks  in  the  offices,  who  have  but  50  J. 
a  year,  even  as  the  bufinefs  of  the  church  is  not 
done  by  the  bijhops  and  defltis,  but  by  the  curates  of 
20  /.  find  30  /.  per  annum. 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  which 
fettled  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
the  deputies  from  the  cities  infilled  on  a  repeal  of 
H  2  grants 
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grants  made  by  Hen.  IV.  of  crown  lands  (among  other 
particulars,  Gibraltar  was  granted  to  the  duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia)  and  of  pennons  out  of  the  revenues. 
They  gave  orders  accordingly,  and  fuch  reforms  were 
made,  that  30  millions  of  maravedis  arofe  annually 
from  the  favings  a. 

The  whole  revenue  given  by  the  Poles  for  the  fup- 
port  of  their  king's  royal  dignity,  does  not  exceed 
100,000/.  a  year5.  Five  or  fix  of  our  courtiers 
devour  as  much  annually ;  for  which  they  do  nothing, 
but  what  were  better  let  alone,  as  buying  votes,  and 
mif-governing  the  public  affairs. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  the  great  officers  of  the 
ftate  have  no  falaries.  Therefore  there  can  be  no 
fcrambling.  But  there  is  great  injuftice  in  the  courts 
of  law,  becaufe  the  judges  have  it  in  their  power  to 
enrich  themfelves  by  extortion  c. 

The  governor  of  the  Dutch  Eajl- India  Company  at 
Batavia  is  employed  from  day-break  till  night  in  the 
bufinefs  of  his  office,  fo  that  he  can  hardly  allow  him- 
ielf  half  an  hour  for  dinner  d.  Our  tinfelled  place- 
men we 

 ftretch  on  the  rack  of  a  too  eafy  chair, 

And  hear  their  everlafting  yawn  confefs 
The  pains  and  penalties  of  idlenefs.  Pope. 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  cut  off  at  once  an  expence  of 
600,000/.  per   annum,  which  it  coft  the  apoftolic 
chamber  before  his  time  in  pennons  and  gratuities. 

When  the  Spanijh  finances  were  low,  A.  D.  1608, 
and  the  miniftry  would  not  retrench  the  fums  laid  out 
on  fpies  and  penfioners,  the  nation  was  offended,  and 

the 
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the  hiftorians  have  handed  down  to  pofterity  their  in- 
famy a.  Let  our  pofterity  likewife  read,  for  the  honour 
of  our  minifters,  that  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  public  debt  was  greater  than  had 
ever  been  known,  there  was  at  the  fame  time  more 
penfioning,  than  ever  was  known. 

4  With  a  laudable  frugality,  they'  [the  Spaniards,  in 
the  year  1739,  when  Britain  declared  war  againft: 
them]  c  retrenched  all  their  extravagant  penfions  and 

*  falaries,  and  reduced  their  expences  in  all  the  depart- 

*  ments  of  their  government  V  The  Spaniards  grew 
wifer,  at  laft,  than  they  were  at  firft.  Let  us  fee, 
whether  the  Englijh  will  go  and  do  likewife. 

Alphonfus  V.  of  Arragon,  furnamed  the  Wife,  put 
off  an  extravagant,  greedy  courtier,  who  was  always 
afking  fomewhat,  by  telling  him,  That  a  king,  who 
thinks  to  fatisfy  his  fpendthrift  courtiers,  employs 
himfelf  in  a  manner  as  fruitlefs,  as  he  who  fhould 
think  to  fill  a  hogfhead,  which  had  holes  in  its  bottom. 
He  may  impoverifti  himfelf,  but  will  never  enrich 
them. 

When  Hen.  III.  complained,  that  his  revenues  were 
hardly  fufficient,  ad  fimplicem  vifium,  &c.  for  victuals, 
clothing,  and  the  accuftomed  charities,  much  lefs  for 
warlike  expeditions  ;  his  counfellors  faithfully  told 
him,  his  poverty  was  occafioned  by  his  giving  fo  much 
away,  The  king  took  the  hint  ;  called  many  to 
account,  and  made  them  refund c.  We  give  'our 
minifters  half  a  million  on  demand,  to  make  good 
the  pretended  deficiencies  of  the  civil  lift,  without  fo 
much  as  afking  how  there  comes  to  be  a  deficiency, 
H  3  much 
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much  lefs  calling  any  body  to  account,  or  making 
any  one  refund. 

c  The  counfellors,  and  all  officers,  both  great  and 
c  fmall,  (in  the  time  of  Hen.  III.)  were  to  fwear,  at 
«  their  creation,  that  they  would,  to  the  utmoft  of 

*  their  power,  execute  their  offices,  without  any  other 

*  reward  than  meat  and  drink*.'  Many  a  great  place- 
man in  our  times  has,  from  .500/.  to  5000/.  a  year. 
If  a  minifter,  in  our  times,  takes  this  oath,  and  if  he 
calls  5000  /.  a  year  meat  and  drink,  he  muft  have  a 
very  hearty  appetite,  or  a  very  nice  palate ;  for,  even 
in  thefe  dear  times,  a  man  may  have  for  50/.  a  year, 
as  much  mutton  and  fmall  beer  (and  there  is  no  better 
qi&af  and  drink  than  mutton  and  fmall  beer)  as  any 

lian  can  decently  confume.  But  it  will  be  an- 
fwered,  Our  ftatefmen  do  not  take  this  ceconomicai 
oath.  Upon  which  our  ftatefmen  will  perhaps  give 
me  leave  to  obferve,  or,  if  they  do  not,  I  will  make 
the  obfervation  without  their  leave,  viz.  That  we  have 
as  much  occafion  for  parfimony,  as  our  anceftors  in 
the  time  of  Hen.  III.  The  public  debt  was  never  in 
thofe  times  fo  high  as  one  million,  whereas  we  have 
feen  the  nation  indebted  to  the  value  of  140  millions. 

All  the  incomes  of  the  government-places  in  Eliza- 
beth's  reign,  amounted  to  only  18, coo  /.  a  year. 
1  Ch.  I.  they  were  computed  at  120,000/.  a  year  b.  In 
thofe  days,  the  navy  and  army  coft  but  little.  In  our 
times,  it  is  computed,  that  the  government  has  the 
difpofal  of  2  or  three  millions  per  annum,  taking  in 
the  navy,  the  army,  and  the  church  :  of  which  the  flrft 
is  our  ftrength,  and  our  glory,  and  therefore  we  can 
hardiy  cherifh,  and  maintain  it  too  nobly  j  the  fecorttl 

is 


a  Brady,  11.  644. 

b  Parl.  Hist.  vi.  367. 
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is  worfe  than  ufelefs ;  for  it  is  dangerous  to  liberty,  as 
every  officer  is  a  court-place-man,  and  as  the  army  is 
the  necefiary  and  natural  inflrument  of  tyranny ;  as 
for  the  third  ;  the  mere  expence  it  cofls  the  nation,  is 
hardly  an  object  of  confequence  enough  to  alarm.  Of 
which  more  in  the  fequel. 

The  yearly  falary  of  the  lord  high  treafurer  of  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  Hen.  III.  was  100  marks.  Harley, 
in  queen  Anne's  time,  faid,  a  lord  high  treafurer  of 
England^  if  he  were  indifferent  which  of  the  two  places 
he  went  to  in  the  next  world,  might  get  5,000/. 
10,000/.  50,000/.  or  what  he  pleafed  by  his  place  a. 
Lord  Bacon  writes  to  king  Jam.  I.  that  the  place  of 
attorney  general  was  honeftly  worth  6000/.  a  year  b. 
«  The  lord  high  treafurer  Middle/ex,  in  the  time  of 
1  Jam.  I.  declared,  that  the  gains  of  that  office  had 
c  been  8000/.  per  annum,  nay  more  than  he  could  well 
*  tell c.'  In  the  time  of  Hen.  IV.  the  profits  of  the 
hanaper  in  chancery  were  only  2000  /.  a  year d.  The 
earl  of  Wiltjhire,  father  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  had  20 
ihillings  a  day,  as  lord  privy  feal  c. 

Queen  Elizabeth  enriched  none  of  her  favourites  at 
the  expence  of  her  people.  She  pretended,  that  her 
people  were  her  only  favourites.  She  had  fenfe 
enough  to  obferve  a  fpirit  of  liberty  rifing,  and 
humoured  it  prudently.  Jam.  I.  and  Ch.  I.  had  not 
the  fagacity  to  imitate  her. 

Parliament  grants  a  large  fubfidy,  A.  D.  1606, 
which  enabled  'James  to  gratify  his  favourites,  (his 
great  joy)  '  out  of  the  money  granted  by  parliament f  .* 
H  4  In 

a  Rapin,  1.  387. 

b  Lord  Bacons  Lett.  p.  84. 

c  Parl.  Hist.  vi.  326.  d  Ibid.  11.  8o, 

e  Anderf.  Hist.  Comm.  i.  366. 

?  Rapin,  11.  172. 
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In  this,  Janus  acted  upon  principles  directly  contrary 
to  thofe  of  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth's  wifdom  kept  her  fleet  and  forts  alwavs 
in  good  order.  Her  frugality  difpkafed  her  avaricious 
courtiers  ;  but  pleafed  her  people.  She  bore  great 
national  expences  with  the  ordinary  revenues,  and 
helped  her  neighbours;  which  her  predeceflbrs  had 
never  done.  Moft  of  them  beggared  themfelves  by 
gorging  a  few  greedy  courtiers.  She  '  difcharged  all 
6  the  great  expences  of  government,  (which  muft  be 
c  great,  confidering  the  number  of  enemies  around  her) 
'  out  of  the  crown  revenue,  for  me  did  not  lavifh  her 
*■  money  upon  the  court-leeches  like  her  predeceflbrs 3 
[and  her  fucccflbrs,  Rapin  might  have  added.] 

The  penfions  of  4/.  per  week  (fettled  on  about  70 
members  of  the  commons  during  the  civil  war,  becaufe 
their  eftates  were  fequeftrated  by  the  king  [Ch.  I.],  or 
did  not  yield  a  fubfiftance)  were  afterwards  taken 
off  to  relieve  the  public b.  Compare  this  integrity 
and  difmtereftednefs  with  our  monftrous  profuiion  in 
places  and  penfions  needlefsly  beftowed  on  the  worth- 
3efs  tools  of  the  court,  and  kept  up  from  year  to  year, 
from  father  to  fQn,  while  the  nation  is  finking  under 
a  load  of  debt. 

The  queen  fends  a  meffage,  A.  D.  1702,  to  the 
commons,  That  in  reward  of  Marlborough's  fervices, 
fhe  had  made  him  a  duke,  and  given  him  5000/.  a  year 
during  her  life,  out  of  the  poft-houfe  revenue,  and 
wifhes  the  houfe  would  think  of  means  for  continuing 
to  him  and  his  heirs,  the  penfion,  as  well  as  the  title. 
The  whole  houfe  were  ftruck  dumb.  The  fpeaker 
ltood  up  to  fee  if  any  body  would  fpeak  to  the  queen's 

pjo- 
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propofal.  At  laft  a  member  opened.  The  debate  ran 
very  high,  and  it  is  faid  that  an  old  member  fpoke 
thus  :  *  Though  I  have  accepted  an  employment  at 
*  court,  I  did  not  do  it  with  the  defign  that  my  mouth 
■  mould  be  fhut  in  this  houfe,  when  any  thing  is 
4  offered  that  I  think  detrimental  to  my  country.' 
The  houfe  fent  an  addrefs  to  the  queen,  in  which, 
after  approving  the  efteem  me  had  exprefled  for  the 
duke  of  Marlborough ,  they  beg  leave  to  lay  before  her 
the  confequences  of  making  a  precedent  for  future 
alienations  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown,  which  had 
been  much  reduced  by  the  exorbitant  grants  of  the  laft 
reign,  &c.  a  The  commons  in  thofe  days  hefitated 
about  fettling  a  penfion  on  a  hero,  whofe  actions  will 
be  celebrated  as  long  as  the  world  ftands.  We  make 
it  a  rule  to  penfion  every  man  we  employ,  deferving 
and  worthlefs.  Becaufe  a  fcoundrel  has  received 
5000  /.  a  year  for  many  years,  for  doing  the  bufinefs  of 
a  place,  in  which  there  is  no  bufinefs  to  do  (that  is, 
in  plain  Etigtijh,  5000/.  a  year  for  pocketing  20,000/. 
a  year)  therefore  we  are  to  fettle  2  or  3000/.  a  year 
on  him  for  life,  after  he  has  refigned  his  finecure;. 
and  perhaps  continue  the  fame  to  his  booby  fon  after 
him,  while  thoufands  of  our  people  are  flying,  for 
want  of  bread,  to  America^  and  the  nation  in  continual 
danger  of  bankruptcy. 

Inftead  of  the  challenge  b,  Whofe  ox,  or  whofe  afs, 
has  the  king  [or  the  minifter]  taken  ;  we  may  afk  the 
crew,  Whofe  farthing  candle,  or  whofe  draught  of 
fmall  beer,  have  they  not  taxed  ?  A  poor  hard-working 
man,  who  has  a  wife  and  fix  children  to  maintain, 

can 
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can  neither  enjoy  the  glorious  light  of  Heaven,  nor 
the  glimmering  of  a  tallow  taper,  without  paying  the 
window  tax  and  the  candle  tax.  He  rifes  early,  and 
fits  up  late;  he  fills  up  the  whole  day  with  fevere 
labour;  he  goes  to  his  flock-bed  with  half  a  belly  full 
of  bread  and  cheefe,  denying  the  call  of  natural  appe- 
tite, that  his  wife  and  little  ftarvelings  may  have  the 
more.  In  the  mean  while  the  exactors  of  thefe  taxes 
are  revelling  at  Mrs.  Cornellys  mafquerade,  at  the 
expence  of  mere  money  for  one  evening's  amufement, 
than  the  wretched  hard-working  man  (who  is  obliged 
to  find  the  money  for  them  to  fquander)  can  earn  by 
half  a  year's  fevere  labour. 

Thyfeus  afcribes  the  continuance  of  the  Athenian 
Itate,  to  their  ftri£t  obfervance  of  the  laws  ;  their  fevere 
punimments  for  bribery,  which  was  always  capital ; 
and  their  feverity  againft  offending  magiftrates  a. 

Noble  was  the  anfwer  of  Curius  Dentatus  to  the 
Samnite  embaffadors,  when  they  offered  him  as  a  bribe 
a  large  quantity  of  plate  :  they  found  him  fitting  on  a 
wooden  bench  by  the  fire,  cooking  his  victuals.  He 
rejected  their  prefent  with  difdain,  and  faid,  My 
poverty5  infpires  you  with  hopes  of  corrupting  me, 
but  your  attempts  are  vain.  I  had  rather  command 
the  rich,  than  be  rich  myfelf.  Carry  back  with  you 
this  fatal  metal,  which  men  make  ufe  of  only  for  their 
deftruction  ;  and  tell  your  countrymen,  that  they  will 
find  it  as  difficult  to  corrupt,  as  to  conquer  me. 

The  Achaans  declined  to  their  ruin,  from  the  firft 
yiolation  of  the  falutary  law,  by  which  the  whole  con- 
federacy 


*  Aut.Thyf.  De  Rep.  Athen.  261. 
b  Plut.  Apophth.    Val.  Max,  iv.  3.    Ant.  Hist, 
xii.  139- 
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federacy  was  bound  to  take  no  prefent,  from  any  of 
the  neighbouring  kings a. 

Epicrates>  the  Athenian,  was,  according  to  law, 
capitally  condemned  for  taking  a  prefent  in  his  em- 
bafly,  though  he  had  done  great  fervice  to  his  country. 
Callias  was  fined  50  talents  or  feveral  thoufand  pounds, 
for  the  fame  crime,  though  he  had  made  a  glorious 
peace  for  his  country.  Philocrates  was  punifhed  for 
taking  a  prefent  of  Philip  of  Macedonia*. 

'  Nulla  aut  admodum  exigua,  &c.     Pecuniary  re- 

*  wards  were   fcarce  known  among  the  Athenians, 

*  Virtue  was  its  own  beft  reward ;  and  was  thought 

*  to  contain  all  that  was  defirable.  The  Athenians 
6  were  greedy  of  nothing  but  glory.  Therefore,  an 
4  olive  wreath  was  the  higheft  of  all  prizes  dV' 

*  Nihil  opus  pecunia,  &fV.  There  is  no  occaflon  for 
'  money  i  (fays  the  great  and  good  Epaminondas  to 

*  Diomedesy  attempting,  by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  to  cor- 
6  rupt  him)  for  if  your  king  wants  any  thing  of  me, 
s  that  is  for  the  advantage  of  my  country',  [Thebes'] 
«  I  will  do  it  for  nothing.    If  he  defires  the  contrary, 

*  he  is  not  rich  enough  to  bribe  me ;  for  I  will  not  fell 

*  my  country,  for  the  wealth  of  the  world  V 

The  Athenians  had  their  logijla;,  euthyni,  and  heli- 
afta,  or  public  auditors  of  all  accounts,  to  whom  all, 
who  touched  the  public  morley,  were  anfwerable 
annually  f. 

c  IJii  quos  paver ant ',  fcfV.  Thofe  who  had  been  en- 
<  riched  by  the  public  plunder  for  many  years,  when 

(  deprived 

a  Sxhooch.  Rep.  Ach^eor.  32.  b  Ibid.  33. 

f  Ibid.  «>  Aut.  Thy/.  De  Rep.  Athen.  251. 

*  Corn.  Nep.  in  Ep a^mi n. 
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*  deprived  by  Hannibal  of  this  unjuft  gain,  thought 

*  themfelves  injured,  and  in  revenge,  inftigated  the 

*  Romans  againft  that  illuftrious  chief  V 

It  is  capital  for  a  Venetian  embaflador  to  receive  a 
prefent  in  his  embafly c. 

The  duke  d'  Epernon,  upon  a  flop  of  the  exchequer 
in  France,  was  advifed  to  raife  an  income  from  the 
people  under  his  government,  as  other  grandees  did. 
He  anfwered,  that  it  was  not  his  bufinefs  to  condemn 
the  proceedings  of  others  ;  but  that  he  could  not  think 
of  extorting  a  fubfiftence  from  the  miferable  people, 
who  were  in  want  of  bread  b. 

He  afterwards  refufed  to  lay  impofitions  on  the 
people  for  the  public  fervice,  and  wrote  to  the  king, 
defiring  to  be  excufed  the  odious  office  of  oppreffing 
the  poor.  The  villainous  courtiers  immediately  fet  up 
a  clamour  againft  him,  that  he  only  aimed  at  popula- 
rity, and  was  imagining  treacherous  fchemes  againft 
the  government c. 

When  M.  de  Voifin,  chief  clerk  of  the  parliament  of 
Parisy  received  orders  to  refume  his  office,  A.  D. 
1 77 1 ,  the  parliament  having  been  before  arbitrarily 
changed  by  the  tyrant,  he  declared,  that  his  honour, 
duty,  and  confcience,  did  not  permit  him  to  perform 
the  functions  of  it.  He  therefore  refigned  his  place, 
and  was  rewarded  for  his  integrity  by  banifhment,  and 
confiscation  of  his  office,  which  coft  a  million  of  livres, 
and  brought  in  ioo,oco  yearly, 

The  great  duke  de  Sully,  *  inftead  of  making  his 
«  miniftry  ufeful  to  himfelf  by  gaining  friends,  never 
«  hefitated  making  himfelf  enemies,  by  ftanding  be- 

'  tween 

a  Liv. 

b  Life  of  tbeDv ke  d'  Epernon,  p.  559. 
c  Ibid.  581. 
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c  tween  his  matter  and  thofe  importunate  courtiers, 
c  who  were  perpetually  craving  in  a  degree  out  of  all 
c  proportion  to  their  merit a.' 

c  By  the  fpoils  of  conquered  nations,  Cafar  was 

*  enabled  to  corrupt  the  Roman  people,  and  bribe  them 
c  to  be  inftruments  of  their  own  ruin,  by  erecting  an 

*  abfolute  monarchy  in  his  favour  V 

The  ftates  of  Arragon  told  Don  Pedro  IV.  their 
king,  that  6  penfions  given  to  courtiers,  are  wages  paid 

*  by  the  fubjects  to  thofe,  who  labour  for  their  deftruc- 
c  tionc.' 

By  29  and  30  Car.  II.  a  tax  of  2  (hillings  per 
pound  was  laid  on  places,  and  one  of  3,  upon  pen- 
fions d. 

In  the  year  1600,  to  the  laft  year  but  one  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  public  revenue 
amounted  to  no  more  than  600,000  /.  per  annum  ;  in 
1633,  the  8th  of  Ch.  I.  to  800,000/.  in  1660, 
the  12th  of  Ch.  II.  to  1,200,000/.  in  the  year  1686, 
2d  of  James  II.  to  1,900,000/.  in  1714,  the  12th  of 
Anne,  to  3,200,000/.  in  1751,  the  25th  of  Geo. 
II.  to  fomething  fhort  of  6,000,000/.  and  in  the 
5th  of  his  prefent  majefty,  the  year  1765,  to  full 
10,300,000/.  Thus  from  queen  Eliz.  to  Ch.  IPs 
time,  our  public  burdens  were  doubled,  being  a  fpace 
of  about  60  years  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  laft  of 
queen  Anrie,  about  54  years,  near  treble  ;  from  17 14 
again,  to  the  year  1751,  that  again  nearly  doubled  ; 
and  what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  this  laft  enormous 
burden  encreafed  from  6  to  upwards  of  10,000,000/. 

in 
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in  the  narrow  compafs  of  14  years,  from  1751,  to 
I765 a- 

There  was  one  million  of  debt  contracted  on  the 
6d.  per  pound  tax,  laid  A,  D.  1760,  on  penfionsb. 
The  intereft  of  a  million,  at  4  per  cent,  is  40,000/.  per 
ann.  Therefore  the  penfions  muft  have  amounted 
to  1,600,000/.  per  ann.  at  leaft.  For  1,600,000  fix- 
pcnces,  are  only  equal  to  the  40,000/. 

A.  D.  17441  a  motion  was  made,  that  the  incomes 
of  places  and  penfions  mould  be  taxed,  at  leaft  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  at  the  rate  of  8  (hil- 
lings in  the  pound.  Objections  were  made  to  the 
motion,  as  might  be  expected.  To  thefe  what  fol- 
lows was  replied  by  Robert  Vyner>  Efq. 

'  I  do  not  wonder,  Sir,  to  hear  a  placeman  affirm- 

*  ing,  that  our  public  employments  are  attended  with 
c  vaft  trouble  and  expence,  and  the  falaries  and  per- 
c  quifites  belonging  to  them  are  no  more  than  they 

*  deferve  ;  but  moft  other  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom 
c  are  convinced,  that  few  or  none  of  our  public  em- 
«  ployments  are  attended  with  any  expence,  and  that 

*  the  bufinefs  in  every  one  of  them  might  be  performed 
c  for  much  lefs  than  it  is  at  prefent  ;  for,  as  to  the 

*  expence,  we  all  know  that  every  fhilling  of  it  is,  in 
8  moft  of  our  public  offices,  defrayed  by  the  public. 

*  The  officers  are  not  obliged  to  furnifh  themfelves 
'  with  fo  much  as  pens,  ink,  and  paper  out  of  their 

*  falaries  ;  but  have  thefe  and  many  other  articles 
4  provided  for  them  at  the  public  charge.'  [  In  the 
year  1773,  it  was  found,  that  the  public  has  long 
been  charged  near  5000  /.  a  year  for  pens,  ink,  and 
paper  for  the  houfe  of  commons.]  '  And  as  to  the 
«  bufinefs,  it  is  well  known,  that  in  all  our  offices, 

4  thofe 

a  Whiteh.  Even.  Post,  Apr.  10. 
k  Lond.  Mag.  1760,  p.  230. 
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4  thofe  who  do  the  moft  bufinefs  have  the  fmalleft 
4  falaries.  Nay,  in  many  of  our  public  pofts,  the 
4  man  who  has  the  place  with  the  falary  annexed  to 

*  it,  gets  a  deputy  to  do  the  bufinefs  for,  perhaps,  a 
4  tenth  part  of  the  falary,  and  fometimes  the  deputy 

*  has  no  part  of  the  falary,  but  the  perquifites  only, 
4  or,  perhaps,  but  a  mare  of  them.     Thefe  being 

*  facts  notorioufly  known,  I  fhall  very  readily  agree 

*  with  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  a  ftricSfc  parli- 
4  amentary  enquiry  into  all  our  public  pofts  and 
4  offices  is  very  neceffary,  and  might  be  of  great  fer* 

*  vice  to  the  nation.    If  fuch  an  enquiry  were  ftriciJy 

*  and  impartially  carried  through,  we  might  not  only 
€  reduce  the  falaries  and  perquifites  of  moft  of  the 

*  officers  and  placemen  in  the  kingdom,  but  a  vaft 
c  number  of  ufelefs  officers  and  placemen  might  be 
4  laid  aftde,  and  feveral  of  the  offices  that  have  been 
4  of  late  years  erected,  might  be  entirely  abolifhed  ; 
£  which  would  not  only  be  a  great  faving  to  the  pub- 

*  lie,  but  a  great  fecurity  to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
4  But  fuch  an  enquiry,  Sir,  I  defpair  of  ever  feeing 

*  fet  on  foot,  and  much  more  of  ever  feeing  it  carried 
4  on  with  effect ;  therefore,  fince  we  cannot  remove 
g  the  evil,  I  am  for  making  the  moft  we  can  of  it, 

*  by  fubjecting  all  falaries  and  penfions  to  a  double 
«  tax;  nor  am  I  in  the  leaft  afraid  of  doing  injuftice 
4  to  any  placeman,  by  not  leaving  him  a  fufficient 
4  compenfation  for  all  the  bufinefs  he  does  for  the 
4  public  ;  for  in  all  our  offices  there  is  fo  little  bufinefs 
4  done,  or  fuch  a  number  of  perfons  employed,  that 
4  one  moiety  of  the  falary,  and  in  many  cafes  much 
4  lefs  than  a  moiety,  would  be  a  fufficient  reward 
4  for  all  the' bufinefs  they  do.  With  regard  to  pen* 
e  fioners,  I  am  fo  far  from  being  afraid  of  doing  them 
4  injuft  ice,  that,  as  to  moft  of  them,  I  believe,  if  we 

4  ftripped 
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4  ftripped  them  entirely  of  their  penfions,  we  (hould 

*  do  a  piece  of  fignal  fervice,  as  well  as  juftice  to 
c  the  public  ;  for  I  have  a  ftrong  fufpicion  that  moft 
4  of  the  penfions  that  have  been  granted  of  late  years, 
4  were  granted  for  what  ought  rather  to  be  called 
c  minifterial  than  public  fervice.' 

c  The  cuftoms  and  fentiments  of  a  people  always 
4  depend  upon  the  cuftoms  and  fentiments  of  the  rich 
c  and  great  families  amongft  them.  If  the  rich  and 
c  great  are  felfifh  and  mercenary,  the  fame  fpirit  will 

*  foon  prevail  generally  among  the  people.  Prevent 

*  its  being  in  the  power  of  the  rich  and  great  to  be 
4  felfifh  and  mercenary,  and  they  will  foon  begin  to 
4  be  actuated'  by  motives  of  ambition  and  the  defire 
4  of  public  efteem  ;  and  from  them  the  fame  fpirit 
4  will  diffufe  itfelf  through  the  whole  body  of  the 

*  people.  The  monftrous  falaries  that  have  been  of 
4  late  years  annexed  to  all  the  high  offices  in  our 
4  government,  and  granted  without  diftinc*tion  to  the 

*  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  have  raifed  fuch  a  felfifh 
4  fpirit  among  the  people,  that  a  man  is  now  reckoned 
4  a  fool  or  a  madman  if  he  gives  himfelf  any  trouble 
4  about  ferving  his  country  without  fome  pecuniary 
4  reward. 

Quis  ni/i  mentis  inops  oblatura  refpu2t  aurum  ? 

4  Diminifh  thofe  falaries,  Sir,  and  grant  them  to 
4  none  but  fuch  as  ftand  in  need  of  them  for  their 
4  fupport,  or  for  fupporting  the  dignity  of  their 
4  office,  and  you  will  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
4  rich  to  be  governed  by  pecuniary  motives.  Among 
4  them  the  motives  of  ambition  and  public  efteem 
4  will  foon  refume  their  proper  feat,  and  a  generous 
4  defire  to  ferve  one's  country  without  any  pecuniary 
4  reward  will  from  them  diffufe  itfelf  through  the 

4  whole 
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*  whole  body  of  the  people,  infomuch  that  it  may 

*  very  foon  become  fcandalous  to  dehre  any  of  the 
«  public  money  if  a  man  can  ferve  his  country  and 
4  fupport  himfelf  without  it.  I  know,  Sir,  it  may 
c  be  faid,  that  unlefs  you  grant  fuch  falaries  as  may 

*  be  a  temptation  to  men  of  fortune  to  ferve  the  pub- 
«  lie,  no  man  of  fortune  will  ever  enter  into  the  public 
6  fervice.    This  I  take  to  be  a  very  fevere  fatire  upon 

*  our  men  of  fortune.  It  is  fuppofmg  that  they  are 
«  governed  by  nothing  but  fordid  and  mean  pecuniary 
c  confiderations  ;  that  they  have  no  regard  for  their 

*  country,  nor  will  do  it  any  fervice  unlefs  they  can 
<  thereby  fupply  their  luxury  or  fatisfy  their  avarice. 
e  But  I  have  not  fo  bad  an  opinion  of  our  men  of  for- 

*  tune,  or  the  men  of  fortune  of  any  country.  Put 
c  pecuniary  confiderations  out  of  the  way,  and  mere 

*  generous  motives  will  take  their  place.  Nay,  men 
4  of  fortune  would  engage  in  the  public  fervice,  if  it 

*  were  for  nothing  elfe  but  to  have  fomething  to  do, 
c  for  a  ftate  of  mere  idlenefs  is,  above  all  others,  the 

*  moft  irkfome  ;  of  which  we  may  be  convinced,  by 
c  obferving  the  many  inventions  of  men  for  pre- 
«  venting  their  being  in  fuch  a  ftate.    Many  other 

*  motives  would  engage  them  in  the  public  fervice, 
«  and  even  in  that  fervice  which,  above  all  others,  is 
1  the  moft  dangerous  and  toilfome  ;  1  mean  the  army, 

*  efpecially  in  time  of  war.    This  we  may  be  con- 

*  vinced  of  from  what  is  now  the  cafe  in  France : 
(  The  pay  of  the  officers  of  their  army  is  fo  fmall, 

*  that  it  can  be  a  temptation  to  no  man  of  fortune ; 

*  and  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  muft  always,  in  that 

*  fervice,  be  at  a  much  greater  expence  than  his  pay  will 
8  anfwer.   Yet  there  is  hardly  a  man  of  fortune  in  that 

*  country  who  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  in  the  army,  unlefs 
1  it  be  fuch  as  have  been  bred  to  the  law.     The  cafe 

Vol.  II.  I  <  would 
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«  would  foon  be  the  fame  in  this  country,  Sir,  if 
4  pecuniary  temptations  were  once  removed,  or  very 
c  much  diminifhed  ;  and  befides  the  public  faving,  it 

*  would  contribute  not  a  little  towards  putting  an  end 
4  to  the  luxury  and  extravagance  that  now  prevails 
«  among  our  quality  and  chief  gentlemen  ;  for  among 
4  men  of  fortune  the  public  money,  like  money  got 
4  by  gambling,  is  generally  fpent  in  luxury  and  ex- 

*  travagance.  I  may  fay  it  is  always  fo,  except  when 
4  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  fome  covetous,  avaritious 

*  creature,  and  then  it  contributes,  perhaps,  to  enrich 
4  a  family,  that  was  before  richer  than  is  confiftent 

*  with  the  happinefs  and  conftitution  of  this  king- 
4  dom  j  for  it  is  our  bufmefs  to  have  many  rich  fami- 
4  lies  amongft  us,  but  none  too  rich  :  and  I  am  fure 
4  it  is  not  the  bufmefs  of  any  ftate  to  contribute,  at  the 
4  public  expence,  towards  the  fupply  of  luxury  or  the 
4  fatisfa&ion  of  avarice,  neither  of  which  can  ever  be 
4  fully  fupplied  or  fatisfied,  nor  will  ever  fay  he  has 
4  enough.  To  a  luxurious  man,  the  more  you  give  the 
4  more  methods  of  expence  he  will  always  invent ;  and 
4  money  to  an  avaritious  man  is  like  water  to  a  drop- 
4  fical,  the  more  you  give  the  more  he  will  defire. 
4  I  believe  no  one  who  hears  me  will  fay,  that  public 
4  fpirit  and  difinterefted  regard  for  our  country  is  not 
4  now  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  the  people  of  this 
4  kingdom.  What  is  the  caufe  of  this  ?  The  caufe 
4  is  plain  and  evident.  The  great  falaries,  and  many 
4  unlawful,  I  may  fay,  cruel,  perquifites  that  have 
4  been  of  late  years  connived  at,  or  by  law,  or  cuftom, 
4  annexed  to  moft  of  the  high  offices  in  the  kingdom, 
4  have  introduced  this  fpirit  too  generally  amongft 
4  our  noble  and  rich  families  ;  and  as  fuch  families 
4  may  be  called  the  heart  and  vitals  of  the  people,  the 
4  corruption  has  from  thence  diffufed  itfelf  through 

4  the 
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c  the  whole  body.    This  is  the  true  caufe,  Sir,  and 

*  the  remedy  is  as  obvious  as  the  difeafe.    The  rich 

*  and  great  will  have  a  concern  in  the  government  of 

<  their  country,  if  they  can.    You  have  no  occafion 

*  to  invite  them  by  lucrative  temptations.    If  you  do 

<  not  invite  them  by  fuch  temptations,  they  will  take 

*  that  concern  from  motives  that  are  generous  and 

*  confident  with  the  public  good.  Public  fpirit,  and 
1  a  defire  of  efteem,  will  then  be  their  only  motives 
c  for  engaging,  or  defiring  to  be  engaged,  in  the  pub- 
1  lie  fervice ;  and  when  this  fpirit  begins  to  prevail 
c  generally  among  the  rich  and  great,  the  people,  as 
c  they  always  do,  will  foon  begin  to  follow  their 
f  example.  As  men  are  naturally  fond  of  power, 
f  though  attended  with  no  fordid  gain,  ambition  may 

*  ftill  caufe  a  contention  who  mall  ferve  their  country 

*  in  the  higheft  offices  but  that  contention  will  never 
4  be  fo  violent,  as  to  produce  faclion,  nor  can  it  pro- 

*  dtice  any  dangerous  oppofition  to  a  wife  and  upright 
c  government,  becaufe  among  a  people  generally 
c  governed  by  virtue  and  public  fpirit,  no  ambitious 
c  man  can  form  a  party  againft  fuch  a  government ; 

*  and  much  lefs  can  he  form  a  party  for  overturning 

*  the  liberties  of  his  country,  becaufe  the  ambition  of 

*  one  man  will  always  be  a  check  to  the  ambition  of 

*  another ;  for  no  man  who  is  actuated  by  ambition 
I  only,  will  ever  confent  to  give  himfelf  an  abfo- 

*  lute  matter  ;  but  a  luxurious  or  avaritious  man  may 

f  very  readily  confent  to  give  even  himfelf  an  abfolute  ' 

*  mafter,  if  he  may  thereby  hope  to  fupply  his  lux- 

*  ury  or  indulge  his  avarice.    We  may  thus  fee,  Sir, 

*  that  a  flop  muft  be  put  to  the  felfifti  mercenary 

*  fpirit  that  now  prevails  among  the  people,  if  we 

*  have  a  mind  to  preferve  our  liberties.    Such  a  law 

*  as  I  have  mentioned  would  certainly  be  the  moft 

I  2  «  effectual 
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<  efFedual  method  for  this  purpofe.  It  muft  be  con- 
«  fefled  by  every  one  who  can  talk  impartially  of 
«  matters  relating  to  government,  that  officers  and 

<  placemen  are  proportionably  more  numerous  in  this 
«  country  than  in  any  other  on  earth  ;  and  the  profits 

<  fo  vaftly  exceed  the  fervice  required,  that  every  man 

<  is  fond  of  getting  a  place  under  the  government, 
«  becaufe  in  no  fort  of  bufinefs  he  can  earn  fo  much 

<  for  fo  little  fervice.  Juftice,  therefore,  can  require 
«  of  us  no  exception,  but  that  mentioned  by  my  ho- 

<  nourable  friend  who  made  you  this  motion,  I  mean 
«  that  of  the  judges  ;  and  no  companion  can  prompt 

<  us  to  go  further  than  to  places  or  penfions  of  50/.  a 

<  year  and  under.    Thefe  are  all  the  exceptions  that 

<  either  juftice  or  companion  can  require  of  us,  and 

<  admitting  thefe,  I  am  convinced  the  additional  tax 
«  propofed° would  produce  a  very  confiderable  yearly 

<  revenue,  efpecially  if  the  commiffioners  of  the  land- 

<  tax  fhould  fall  upon  a  way  of  fubjeaing  perquifites, 

<  as  well  as  falaries,  to  this  double  tax  ;  which,  I  think, 

<  they  might  eafily  do,  and  ought  to  do;  for  the 
«  perquifites  of  offices  are  very  different  from  the  fees 

*  of  lawyers,   phyficians,  or  parfons,  and  dill  more 

*  different  from  the  wages  of  journeymen.  Thefe 
«  are  the  price,  and  the  only  price  they  have  for  their 

*  labour  or  attendance  ;  but  the  perquifites  of  offices 

*  are  not  the  price  of  labour  or  attendance.  They 
'  have  their  falaries  for  the  price  of  their  labour  and 
«  attendance  ;  and  their  perquifites  are  the  price  only 
«  of  their  impudence  and  impofition,  commodities 
'  which,  I  am  fure,  ought  to  be  taxed  as  high  as  any 

*  that  are  produced  or  imported  ;  and  that  they  may 

<  be  highly  taxed  is  one  of  my  chief  reafons  for  approv- 
'  ins:  this  motion  V 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Southwel  fpeaks  excellently  on  this  fubjec"t,  as 
follows  a. 

c  Sir,  As  reformation  of  abufes  in  the  church  has 
«  always  been  a  mod  frightful  word  to  priefts,  fo  re- 

*  formation  in  government  has  always,  for  the  fame 
'  reafon,  been  equally  terrible  to  minifters  :  Thofe 
c  abufes  in  religion  which  make  a  reformation  neceflary, 
c  have  generally  been  introduced  by  the  cunning  of 
'  priefts,  for  increafmg  their  own  power  or  their  reve- 
c  nues ;  and  thofe  abufes  in  government  which  render 
c  a  reformation  neceflary,  have  generally  been  intro- 

<  duced  by  the  cunning  of  minifters,  in  order  to  encreafe 
'  their  own  power  or  profits.    Thefe  two  orders  of 

*  men  have  therefore  the  fame  reafon  to  dread  a  refor- 

*  mation,  becaufe  it  muft  be  attended  with  a  diminution 

*  of  their  power  or  their  profits,  and  probably  with  a 

*  very  great  diminution  of  both.  For  this  reafon,  Sir, 
c  when  I  hear  a  minifter  running  out  againft  refor- 

*  mation,  and  drefling  it  up  in  all  the  hobgobling 
c  (hapes  his  fancy  can  fuggeft,  I  always  think  of  the 

*  priefts  of  Diana  at  Ephefus  :  It  is  not  the  danger  that 
c  threatens  the  public,  but  the  danger  that  threatens 
c  their  fhrine,  which  they  are  afraid  of ;  and  as  the 

<  over-grown  power  of  minifters  is  of  as  pernicious 

*  confluence  to  free  government  as  the  over-grown 

<  power  of  priefts  is  to  true  religion,  a  reformation  is 
c  as  often  neceflary  in  one  cafe  as  the  other.  This  is 
6  the  foundation  of  that  maxim  laid  down  by  Machi- 
6  avel,  that  in  order  to  preferve  a  free  government,  it 
i  often  becomes  neceflary  to  bring  it  back  to  the  firft 
4  principles,  which  is  a  maxim  the  friends  of  liberty 
'  will  always  take  care  to  obferve,  and  we  may  ex- 

*  peel  that  it  will  be  as  conftantly  oppofed  by  minifters, 

I  3  c  who 
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4  who  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  grafping 
4  at  arbitrary  power.  Upon  this  principle,  Sir, 
4  let  us  examine  the  motion  now  before  us,  in 
4  order  to  fee  whether  it  is  not  returning  a  ftep  back 
4  toward  our  ancient  conftitution.     I  am  fure,  no 

*  man,  who  has  read  the  hiftory  of  the  nation,  will 
4  fay  that  our  anceftors  the  Saxons  ever  thought  of 
4  inviting  men  to  ferve  the  public  by  great  falaries  or 

*  penfions.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  all  thofe 
4  offices  that  are  of  the  true  Saxon  originals,  fuch  as 
4  ftieriffs,  parifh  offices,  and  moft  of  our  offices  in 
4  cities  and  boroughs,  are  attended  with  an  expence, 

*  inftead  of  being  of  any  advantage  to  the  officers. 
4  At  leaft  if  they  now  make  any  advantage  of  them, 
4  it  is  by  fome  innovation  unknown  to  our  anceftors, 
4  and  fuch  a  one  as  they  never  would  have  allowed  to 
4  be  introduced.  But  the  crown,  having,  by  fome 
4  means  or  other,  got  into  its  poffeffion  the  arbitrary 
4  difpofal  of  almoft  all  offices  and  places,  minifters 
4  foon  found  that  the  more  valuable  thele  offices  and 
4  places  were  made,  the  more  their  power  would  be 
4  extended  •>  therefore  they  refolved  to  make  them  lu- 
4  crative  as  well  as  honourable,  and  from  that  time 
4  they  have  been  by  degrees  increafing,  not  only  the 
4  number  of  offices  and  places,  but  alfo  the  profits 
4  and  perquifites  of  each.  Not  only  large  falaries  have 
4  been  annexed  to  every  place  or  office  under  the 
4  government,  but  many  of  the  officers  have  been 
4  allowed  to  opprefs  the  fubje&s  by  fale  of  the  places 
4  under  them,  and  by  exacting  extravagant  and  un- 
4  reafonable  fees,  which  have  been  fo  long  fuffered, 
4  that  thay  are  now  looked  on  as  the  legal  perquifites 
4  of  the  office.  Nay,  in  many  offices,  they  feem  to 
c  have  got  a  cuftomary  right  to  defraud  the  public  j 
4  and  we  know  how  careful  fome  of  our  late  minifters 

4  have 
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«  have  been  to  prevent  or  defeat  any  parliamentary 

*  enquiry  into  the  conduct  and  management  of  any 
«  office.    By  thefe  means,  Sir,  the  expence  of  our  civil 

*  government  is  become  fo  great,  that  it  is  hardly  in 
'  the  power  of  the  people  to  fupport  it.    At  leaft  it  is 

*  not  in  their  power  to  fupport  the  expence  of  our 

*  civil  government,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fupport  a 

*  foreign  war  with  that  vigour  which  is  neceflary  for 

*  bringing  it  to  a  happy  and  fpeedy  conclufion.  But 

*  this  is  not  the  only  inconvenience  that  attends  the 

*  multitude  of  offices  and  places  under  our  government, 

*  and  the  large  falaries  and  perquifites  annexed  to 
c  them  :  They  not  only  render  it  impoffible  for  us  to 

*  fupport  or  carry  on  a  foreign  war  with  vigour,  but 

*  they  render  it  impoffible  for  us  to  preferve  our 

*  liberties   without  fome  great  reformation  in  our 

*  conftitution.    The  motion  now  before  us  does  not 

*  therefore   proceed  from  any  extravagant  fpirit  of 

*  reformation,  but  from  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  danger  we 
c  are  expofed  to,  if  we  do  not  reform.    As  to  the 

*  danger  that  threatens  our  liberties,  I  do  not  much 
c  wonder  at  our  minifters  not  being  affected  with  it; 

*  becaufe  from  the  whole  courfe  of  our  hiftory,  as 

*  well  as  from  late  experience,  I  have  obferved  that 

*  as  foon  as  a  gentleman  becomes  a  minifter,  or,  as  he 

*  calls  himfelf,  a  fervant  of  the  crown,  he  fhakes  off  all 

*  concern  for  the  liberty  of  his  country  ;  and  what- 
6  ever  profeffions  fome  of  our  prefent  minifters  may 
c  have  formerly  made,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  found, 

*  that  they  have  no  more  virtue  than  their  predeceffors. 

*  For  this  reafon,  I  fay,  Sir,  I  do  not  wonder  at  our 

*  minifters  not  being  affected  with  the  danger  our 

*  liberties  may  be  in  from  the  number  of  our  officers, 
c  and  the  hi^h  falaries  annexed  to  their  feveral  offices  ; 

*  but  as  to  the  danger  we  are  expofed  to  by  our  in- 

I  4  *  ability 
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c  ability  to  fupport  a  foreign  war,  I  wonder  that  even 
'  our  minifters  are  not  affected  with  it.  My  wonder 
c  does  not  arife,  Sir,  from  any  high  notion  I  have  of 

*  their  virtue  or  love  for  their  country,  but  from  my 
c  being  convinced  that  they  have  a  great  love  for  them- 

*  felves,  and  a  paramount  regard  for  their  own  fafety 
c  and  interenV 

Mr.  Soutbtuel  obferves,  that  the  miniftry  were  in 
fome  danger,  left  the  people,  provoked  on  thinking 
how  they  are  taxed,  while  the  courtiers  are  wallowing 
in  places  and  penfions,  might  make  an  infurrection  to 
the  danger  of  their  plunderers.  Then  he  goes  on  as 
fo> lows  : 

*  Men,  Sir,  who  are  capable  of  judging  without  pre- 
6  judice,  I  am  fure,  muft  be  fenfible  of  the  great  danger 
f  our  liberties  are  in  from  the  vaft  influence  the  crown 
c  has  of  late  years  acquired  by  the  multiplication  of 

*  ofnces,  and  the  increafe  of  officers  as  well  as  the 
c  increafe  of  their  falaries  and  perquifites  j  for  furely 

*  no  gentleman  will  fay  that  our  monarchy  would 
c  continue  to  be  a  limited  monarchy,  if  the  crown 
c  were  fure  of  having  always  a  parliament  at  its 
c  devotion ;  and  that  this  may  be  the  cafe,  that 
6  this  will  be  the  cafe,  is  I  think  abfolutely  certain, 
4  if  fome  erTectual   methods  be  not  very  foon  taken 

*  to  prevent  it.  A  reformation  therefore  of  fome 
c  kind  or  other  is  become  abfolutely  neceflary,  if  we 

*  intend  to  preferve  our  liberties.    A  place-bill,  and  a 

*  bill  for  excluding  officers  of  all  ranks  and  degrees, 
'  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  from  voting  at  elections, 
c  would  have  fome  effect;  but  it  is  very  certain  that 
c  the  moft  effectual  method  would  be  to  diminifh  the 
c  number  and  value  of  thofe  gifts  which  the  crown 
'his  a  power  to  beftow ;  and  the  motion  now  before 
c  us,  is,  I  think,  the  moft  obvious  ftep,  and  the  firft 
«  Hep  we  ought  to  take  for  this  purpofe.    The  motion 

4  is 
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6  is  in  itfelf  fo  reafonable,  and  the  honourable  gentle- 

*  man  who  made  it  has  chofen  fuch  a  feafonable  and 
c  critical  conjuncture  for  offering  it  to  our  confide- 

*  ration,  that  if  it  be  not  agreed  to,  I  mail  defpair  of 

*  ever  feeing  any  effectual  law  made  for  preventing 

*  that  corrupt  influence  which  the  crown  has  a  power 
e  to  make  ufe  of  both  in  parliament  and  at  elections. 

*  A  new  adminiftration  may,  in  order  to  gain  a  little 
f  popularity,  at  their  firft  entrance  into  power,  connive 
c  at  the  introducing  and  pafling,  or  may  themfelves 

*  introduce  and  promote,  fome  bill,  that  has  a  fpecious 

*  appearance  of  being  in  favour  of  liberty  5  but  I  fhall 

*  never  expect  an  effectual  bill  from  that  quarter.  I 

*  have  fuch  an  opinion  of  minifters,  that  I  cannot  be 

*  eafily  convinced,  that  they  will  ever  confent  to  have 

*  their  power  effectually  abridged  ;  therefore  I  muff  be 

*  of  opinion,  that  if  ever  any  fuch  bill  be  pafled,  it  muft 
i  make  its  way  through  this  houfe  againft  the  power 
c  and  influence  of  the  adminiftration,  and  muft  be 

*  forced  through  the  other  two  branches  of  the  legif- 
f  lature,  or  one  of  them  at  leaft,  by  the  obftinate 

<  virtue  of  this  affembly.  Thank  God,  we  have  ftill 
'  the  power  in  our  hands,  in  fome  meafure,  to  compel 
c  a  compliance  with  what  our  conftituents  as  well  as 

<  ourfelves  think  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  prefer- 
«  vation  of  our  constitution.    But  in  the  cafe  now 

*  before  us,  we  have  no  occafion  to  make  any  extraor- 
dinary ufe  of  our  power  :  no  tacking  is  propofed  : 
«  no  refufal  nor  any  delay  of  the  fupplies  is  defired  : 

*  What  my  honourable  friend  has  propofed,  comes 
«  not  only  naturally  but  neceflarily  into  a  fupply-bill, 
i  and  confequently  muft  be  agreed  to  by  the  other  two 
I  branches  of  the  legiflature,  or  the  whole  of  this 

*  branch  of  the  fupply  muft  be  loft.    If  therefore 

*  fu^h  a  natural  and  fuch  a  well-judged  propofal  as 

«  this 
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*  this  in  favour  of  our  liberties  be  rejected  by  this 
f  houfe,  can  I  fuppofe  that  ever  any  other  can  make 
«  its  way  againft  the  torrent  of  minifterial  favour  I9 

Mr.  Southwel  then  goes  on  to  mew  the  particular 
propriety  of  a  faving  fcheme  at  a  time,  when  the 
nation  was  engaged  in  a  war  againft  France  and  Spain, 
with  no  allies,  but  fuch  as  were  more  a  burden  than 
an  advantage,  overloaded  with  debts  and  taxes,  the 
incomes  of  the  finking  fund  on  the  decline,  foreign 
trade  lefTened,  &c.    Then  he  proceeds  as  follows  : 

*  In  thefe  circumftances,  Sir,  and  when  we  are  in 
4  fo  much  danger  of  being  run  out  before  the  war  can 

*  be  brought  to  a  period,  will  any  gentleman  fay,  that 

*  we  ought  to  allow  our  minifters,  placemen,  and  pen- 

*  fioners,  to  enjoy  the  fame  falaries  and  penfions  they 

*  Were  provided  with  in  time  of  peace  ?  Or  that  we 

*  ought  not  to  deducl:  fome  part  of  their  falaries  or 

*  penfions,  or  fubjecl:  them  to  fome  higher  tax  than 

*  any  other  fort  of  people  ?  But  this,  it  is  faid,  is  the 
c  practice  of  arbitrary  government,  or  of  princes  that 

*  are  aiming  at  arbitrary  power ;  and  we  ought  not  to 

*  make  their  conduct  a  precedent  for  ours.    Can  this 

*  be  called  reafoning  ?  Becaufe  an  arbitrary  govern- 

*  ment  does  a  juft  or  a  right  thing,  therefore  we  are 
c  never  to  do  fo.    If  we  can  find  no  precedent  for  this 

*  in  any  of  the  free  governments  of  Europe,  it  is  be- 

*  caufe  their  minifters  and  officers  have  either  no  fala- 

*  ries  at  all,  or  no  more  than  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for 

*  fupporting  the  dignity  of  their  office.    But  our  mi- 

*  nifters  and  officers  have  higher  falaries  and  perqui- 

*  ikes  in  proportion,  than  the  minifters  and  officers 

*  even  of  any  arbitrary  government  in  Europe ;  and 
%  fince  we  imitate  them  in  granting  high  falaries  and 
'  penfions,  we  ought  to  imitate  them  in  making  deduc- 
'  tions,  when  we  are  involved  in  a  foreign  war.  This 

1  was 
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4  was  done  by  the  court  of  Spain,  as  foon  as  war  was 
4  declared  againft  us,  if  there  is  any  credit  to  be  given 

*  to  our  gazettes,  and  news-papers.  In  order  to  pro- 
4  vide  for  the  expence  of  the  war,  that  court  began 
4  with  reducing  the  appointments  of  all  their  officers, 

*  both  civil  and  military,  and  with  annihilating  the 
«  perquifites  of  many  others.  The  fame  thing  was 
4  done  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  when  they  found  them- 
4  felves  attacked  by  France  and  Spain.    In  Rujfta  like- 

*  wife,  they  made  large  deductions  from  the  falaries  of 

*  their  officers  during  the  war  with  Sweden ;  and  even 
4  lately  in  Denmark,  when  there  was  but  the  appearance 
4  of  a  war  with  Sweden,  his  Danijb  majefty  began 
4  with  laying  a  tax  upon  all  falaries,  in  proportion  to 
4  their  yearly  produce.  If  no  fuch  thing  has  been 
4  pradifed  by  France,  it  is  becaufe  the  quality  in  that 
4  kingdom  are  proud  of  ferving  the  government  both 
4  in  the  civil  and  military  offices,  efpecially  the  latter, 
4  without  any  confiderable  pecuniary  reward.  As 
4  many  of  our  nobility  and  rich  gentry  are  able  enough 
4  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  any  public  office,  they  can 
4  be  preferred  to,  out  of  their  own  private  fortunes, 
4  furely  no  man  will  fay,  that  it  would  not  be  generous 
4  in  them  to  do  fo  at  a  time,  when  their  country  is  in 
4  fuch  danger  and  diftrefs.  And  even  when  an  officer 
4  has  no  private  fortune  of  his  own,  but  has  a  good 
4  falary  from  the  public,  furely  it  would  be  generous 

*  and  right  in  him  to  contrad  his  way  of  living,  and 

*  give  up  one  half  of  his  falary  in  a  time  of  public  dif- 
4  trefs.    If  our  public  officers  will  not  voluntarily  do 

*  what  is  generous  and  right,  they  ought  to  be  made 
4  to  do  fo  by  fome  public  regulation,  for  which  pur- 
4  pofe  nothing  better  can  I  think  be  contrived,  than 
4  the  propofal  now  under  con  fid  era  t  ion.  The  oppofi- 
"  tion  made  by  our  minifters  to  this  motion,  is  fn 

4  my 
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*  my  opinion  a  moft  convincing  proof  of  the  corrupt 
4  influence  that  proceeds  from  the  lucrativenefs  of  our 
4  public  offices  and  employments.  This  of  itfelf  alone, 

*  ought  to  be  a  prevailing  argument  with  every  lover 
4  of  liberty,  to  render  them  lefs  lucrative,  even  fuppof- 
4  ing  that  the  public  diftrefs  did  not  make  it  necelTary. 

*  Minifters  may  perhaps  think,  that  nothing  butlucra- 
'*  tive  motives  will  prevail  with  men  to  accept  of 

*  places  or  employments  in  the  government  of  their 
c  country,  becaufe  nothing  but  a  mercenary  fpirit  can 

*  prompt  a  man  to  accept  of  any  fuch,  upon  the  terms 
4  they  are  generally  offered  by  minifters,  I  mean  upon 
4  condition  of  betraying  their  country  in  parliament, 

*  or  at  elections  ;  but  if  we  have  a  mind  to  preferve  our 
4  liberties,  I  am  fure  we  ought  nofto  enable  the  crown 
4  or  its  minifters,  to  get  any  fervants  upcn  fuch  terms. 
4  If  the  country  is  to  be  ferved  by  none  but  fuch  as 
4  will  agree  to  betray  its  liberties,  I  had  rather  chufe 
4  it  fhould  not  be  ferved  at  all  j  for  anarchy  is  better 

*  than  an  eftablifhed  tyranny,  becaufe  from  confufion, 
4  order  may  be  brought  forth  ;  whereas  from  an  efta- 

*  bliihed  tyranny,  nothing  but  irretrievable  oppreflion 
4  is  to  be  expected.    Therefore,  if  it  were  true,  that 

*  nothing  but  lucrative  motives  could  in  England  pre- 

*  vail  upon  men  to  ferve  their  country,  it  would  with 

*  me  be  no  argument  againft  rendering  the  temptation 

*  lefs  cogent ;  becaufe  a  fmall  falary  may  prevail  upon 

*  a  poor  man  to  ferve  the  public,  and  a  poor  man  is 
c  not  fo  able  to  fupport  an  oppreflive  government,  as 

*  an  avaricious  or  luxurious  rich  man  may  be.  But, 
4  Sir,  whatever  our  minifters  may  think,  whatever 

*  bad  opinion  they  may  have  of  their  countrymen,  I 
c  have  no  fuch  opinion  of  them.  If  nothing  but 
c  honourable  fervices  were  required,  men  of  honour 
«  would  engage  in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  with- 

<  out 
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c  out  any  pecuniary  reward.  And  I  do  not  think  it 
c  in  the  leaft  difficult  to  introduce  fuch  a  cuftorn, 
c  as  would  make  it  difhonourable  in  any  man  of  for- 

*  tune  to  defire  or  accept  of  a  fordid  pecuniary  reward 

*  or  falary,  for  any  fervice  he  did,  or  could  do  his 

*  country.  To  talk  of  a  man's  right  to  a  pecuniary 
4  reward  for  ferving  his  country,  is  to  talk  in  that 

*  vile  mercenary  ftyle,  which  has  been  defignedly  in- 
c  troduced  of  late  years,  in  order  to  propagate  minif- 
c  terial  corruption  ;  but  to  talk  juftly,  no  man  has  a 

*  right  to  a  pecuniary  reward  for  any  fervice  he  can 

*  do  his  country.  Sir,  the  fervice  of  our  country  is 
6  like  the  fervice  of  God  ;  when  we  have  done  all  we 
'  can,  we  have  done  but  our  duty,  and  no  man  can 
4  have  a  right  to  a  reward,  for  doing  no  more  than  his 
6  duty.  The  rewards  therefore  bellowed  for  public 
c  fervices,  are  not  what  any  man  has  a  right  to  demand, 
c  but  fuch  only  as  generofity,  charity,  or  prudence, 
c  may  induce  the  country  to  beftow  :  and  I  am  fure 

*  neither  generofity,  charity,  nor  prudence,  can  be 
c  pleaded  for  giving  large,  or  indeed  any  pecuniary 
4  rewards,  to  thofe  who  are  already  poiTeffed  of  exor- 
1  bitant  riches  ;  and  when  a  country  is  itfelf  in  the 
c  utmoft  diftrefs,  furely  it  ought  not  to  grant  fuch 
c  high  pecuniary  rewards,  even  to  thofe  that  ftand  in 
6  need  of  them,  as  it  may  do  when  it  is  in  affluent 

*  circumftances ;  but  our  conduct  in  this  country, 
«  feems  to  have  been  directly  contrary  to  thefe  maxims. 
{  I  am  fure  it  cannot  be  fa  id  that  we  have  been  in 
c  affluent  circumftances  for  thefe  thirty  years  paft  :  I 
c  believe  every  impartial  man  will  grant,  that  we  have 
4  been  for  that  whole  time  in  a  declining  condition; 
'  and  yet  in  that  time,  we  have  not  only  augmented 
c  very  needlefsly  the  number  of  our  public  officers  and 
4  fervants,  but  we  have  greatly  augmented  the  falaries 

4  and 
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«  and  perquifites  of  many  of  them.  We  may  eafily 
«  guefs,  Sir,  with  what  view  thefe  augmentations  were 
4  made,  and  we  may  be  convinced  that  the  fame  view 
«  now  creates  an  oppofition  to  their  being  reduced. 
c  It  is  not  the  danger,  Sir,  of  drawing  men  of  fortune 
6  from  the  fervice  of  their  country,  but  the  danger  of 

■  drawing  men  of  fortune  from  the  fervice  of  minifters, 
c  that  creates  an  oppofition  to  this  motion;  but  this 
c  is  fo  far  from  being  a  reafon  for  me  to  oppofe  it, 
«  that  it  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  arguments  I  can  think 
c  of  for  agreeing  to  it.  I  wifli  we  could  draw  every 
c  man  of  fortune  from  that  fervice,  for  none  but  men 
«  who  are  entirely  governed  by  their  avarice  or  luxury, 
c  will  ever  enter  into  the  fervice  of  minifters,  upon 
«  the  terms  they  require ;  and  in  the  hands  of  fuch 

*  men,  neither  the  counfels  nor  the  treafure  of  the 
c  country  can  be  fafe.  A  poor  man  may  be  honeft  and 
c  faithful,  but  an  avaricious  man  will  be  neither,  if 
c  he  can  fafely  indulge  his  avarice  by  being  otherwife. 

■  A  poor  man  may  live  contented  upon  a  fmall  falary,  but 
«  a  luxurious  man  no  income  can  fatisfy,  therefore  he 
«  will  endeavour  by  any  means  to  get  a  fupply.  Can 
«  we  expe&,  Sir,  that  either  the  counfels  or  treafure  of 
«  our  country  will  be  fafe  in  the  hands  of  thofe,  who 
c  in  order  to  get  them  into  their  hands,  have  agreed  to 

■  betray  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Sir,  if  they  do 
c  not  fell  the  counfels  of  their  country,  it  is  becaufe 
c  they  cannot  find  a  purchafer ;  and  if  they  do  not 
'  convert  the  treafure  of  their  country  to  their  own 
1  ufe,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  afraid  of  punifhment. 

■  There  is  more  danger  therefore,  with  regard  to  the 

*  public  counfels  or  treafure,  in  having  fuch  men  of 
'  fortune  employed,  than  in  having  men  of  no  fortune 
c  employed  in  the  public  fervice  ;  and  with  regard  to 

*  our  liberties,  the  danger  is  infinitely  greater,  becaufe 

'  men 
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€  men  of  no  fortune  could  not  betray  the  liberties  of  their 
c  country  by  getting  into  parliament,  nor  could  they 
<  fo  powerfully  affift  an  oppreffive  adminiftration  in 
c  corrupting  our  elections.  For  this  reafon,  Sir,  we 
g  ought  not  to  provide  any  miniftry  with  the  means  of 
6  tempting  the  avaricious  or  luxurious  rich  to  accept 

*  of  places  or  employments  in  the  government  ;  and 
6  much  fmaller  falaries  or  profits,  than  are  annexed  to 
«  moftof  thefe  places,  would  be  a  iuflicient  temptation, 
c  becaufe  they  would  be  a  fufficient  fupport  for  gentle- 
'  men  of  no  fortune.  There  is  therefore  no  weight 
c  in  the  objection  made  to  this  propofal,  That  it 
6  would  drive  all  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  character 
c  out  of  the  public  fervice;  becaufe  it  would  drive  no 
c  gentlemen  of  fortune  out  of  the  fervice,  but  fuch  as 
4  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  into  it;  or  who 

*  at  lean:  ought  not  to  be  tempted  by  lucrative  confi- 
4  derations  to  enter  into  it,  efpecially  as  long  as  fuch 
c  temptations  are  at  the  difpofal  of  our  minifters,  and 

*  as  long  as  a  lucrative  place  in  the  government  is  no 
«  objeaion  to  a  gentleman's  being  a  member  of  this 
«  houfe.  The  only  remaining  objection  I  have  heard 
4  made  to  this  propofal  is,  That  it  would  make  but  a 

*  very  fmall  addition  to  our  public  revenue,  if  we 
c  make  thofe  exceptions  which  juftice  and  companion 
«  require.  I  have  already  fhewn,  Sir,  that  juftice  has 
«  nothing  to  do  in  the  queftion,  becaufe  no  man  has  a 
6  right  to  any  pecuniary  reward  from  the  public  ;  and 
6  as  to  companion,  it  cannot  I  am  fure  carry  us  farther, 
4  than  the  honourable  gentleman  who  made  the  motion 
e  has  mentioned.  Suppofe  then  we  except  all  falaries 
c  and  penfions  of  50/.  a  year  and  under,  will  any  gen- 

*  tleman  fay  that  41.  in  the  pound  upon  all  falaries 
6  and  penfions  above  50  /.  a  year,  would  not  produce  a 

*  very  confiderable  revenue  ?  I  ftiall  not  pretend  to 

•  *  determine, 
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<  determine,  or  even  to  guefs  at  what  it  would  produce ; 
«  but  I  may  fuppofe  that  our  falaries  and  penfions 
c  above  50 1.  a  year  amount  to  at  lcaft  a  million  fieri- 
«  ing  ;  if  I  faid  two,  I  believe  I  mould  not  be  mifta- 
«  ken  ;  but  fuppofe  no  more  than  one,  it  would  pro- 

*  duce  an  additional  annual  revenue  of  200,000/.  a 
'  year,  without  any  additional  charge  ;  and  fuch  an 

*  additional  revenue  is  I  think  far  from  being  incon- 
«  fiderable,  at  a  time  when  our  government  finds  itfelf 

<  under  a  neceffity  of  indulging  even  the  mod  deftruc- 

<  tive  vice  of  the  people,'  [the  drinking  of  gin  under 
licence]  <  in  order  to  raife  money  by  taxing  it.' 

The  court-fycophants  pretend,  that  the  dignity  of 
the  crown  [the  voracity  of  their  extravagance,  they 
Should  fay]  requires  a  great  expence  to  fupport  it, 
and  particularly  a  numerous  attendance  at  court.  But 
the  truth  is,  the  greatnefs  of  a  prince  is  never  cltimated 
according  to  the  fplendor  of  his  court,  unlefs  it  be  by 
women  and  children.     All  mankind  agree  to  pro- 
nounce  him  a  great  prince,  who  makes  his  enemies 
fear  him,  and  his  allies  and  fubjeas  love  him.  And 
this  is  done  by  a  procedure  diredly  oppofite  to  an 
unbounded  expence  laid  out  upon  a  fet  of  idle  hangers- 
on.    But  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  treat  of  regal  parade 
hereafter.    In  the  mean  time,  on  the  exorbitant  num- 
ber of  placemen,  let  us  obferve  in  what  light  the 
court-lift  exhibits  that  abufe.    There  we  find  places 
piled  on  places,  to  the  height  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 
There  we  find  a  mafter  of  the  houfhold,  treafurer  of 
the  houfhold,  comptroller  of  the  houfhold,  cofterer  of 
the  houfhold,  deputy-cofferer  of  the  houfhold,  clerks 
of  the  houfhold,  clerks  comptrollers  of  the  houftiold 
clerks  comptrollers  deputy-clerks  of  the  houfhold, 
office-keepers,  chamber-keepers,  neceffary-houfe-keep- 
ers,  purveyors  of  bread,  purveyors  of  wine,  purveyors 
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of  fifti,  purveyors  of  butter  and  eggs,  purveyors  of 
confe&ionary,  deliverers  of  greens,  coffee-women, 
fpicery-men,  fpi eery- men's  affiftant-clerks,  ewry-men, 
ewry-men's  affiftant-clerks,  kitchen-clerk-comptrol- 
lers, kitchen-clerk-comptroller's  firft  clerks,  kitchen- 
clerk-comptroller's  junior  clerks,  yeomen  of  the  mouth* 
under-yeomen  of  the  mouth,  grooms,  grooms  chil- 
dren, paftry-yeomen,  harbingers,  harbingers-yeomen, 
keepers  of  ice-houfes,  cart-takers,  cart-takers  grooms, 
bell-ringers,  cock  and  cryer,  table-deckers,  water- 
engine-turners,  ciftern-cleaners,  keeper  of  fire-buc- 
kets, and  a  thoufand  or  two  of  the  fame  kind,  which 
if  I  were  to  fet  down,  I  know  not  who  would  take 
the  trouble  of  reading  them  over.  Will  any  man 
fay,  and  keep  his  countenance,  that  one  in  one  hun- 
dred of  thefe  hangers-on  is  of  any  real  ufe  ?  Cannot 
our  good  king  have  a  poached  egg  for  his  iupper, 
unlefs  he  keeps  a  purveyor  of  eggs,  and  his  clerks,  and 
his  clerk's  deputy-clerks,  at  an  expence  of  500  /.  a 
year?  while  the  nation  is  finking  in  a  bottomlefs 
ocean  of  debt  ?  Again,  who  are  they,  the  yeomen  of 
the  mouth,  and  who  are  the  under-yeomen  of  the 
mouth  ?  What  is  their  bufinefs  ?  What  is  it  to 
yeoman  a  king's  mouth  ?  What  is  the  neceffity  for 
a  cofferer,  where  there  is  a  treafurer  ?  And,  where 
there  is  a  cofferer,  what  occafion  for  a  deputy-cof- 
ferer ?  Why  a  neceflary-houfe-keeper  ?  cannot  a  king 
have  a  water-clofet,  and  keep  the  key  of  it  in  his  own 
pocket  ?  And  my  little  cock  and  cryer,  what  can  be 
his  poft?  Does  he  come  under  the  king's  chamber 
window,  and  call  the  hour,  mimicking  the  crowing 
of  the  cockf  This  might  be  of  ufe  before  clocks 
and  watches,  efpecially  repeaters,  were  invented  5 
but  feems  as  fuperfluous  now,  as  the  deliverer  of 
greens,  the  coffee-women,  fpicery-men's  affiftant- 
Vql.  11/  K  ckrkg) 
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clerks,  the  kitchen-comptroller's  firft.clerks  and  junior 
clerks,  the  groom's  children,  the  harbinger's  yeomen, 
&c.  Does  the  maintaining  fuch  a  multitude  of  idlers 
fuit  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  finances  ?  When  will 
frugality  be  neceffary,  if  not  now  ?  Queen  Ame  gave 
X  00,000  /.  a  year  to  the  public  fervice.  We  pay  debts 
on  the  civil  lift  of  600,000/.  in  one  article,  without 
anting  how  there  comes  to  be  a  deficiency. 

The  pretence,  that  a  king  ought  to  have  a  number 
of  attendants  about  him,  to  keep  up  his  ftate,  and 
ftiike  the  people  with  an  awe  of  government,  wants 
,10  anfwer.  Was  ever  the  parade  of  government  kept 
up  at  a  higher  expence  than  in  our  times  ?  Was  ever 
government  more  defpifed  by  the  fubjedrs,  than  ours 
is  now  ?  Compare  our  time*  with  thofe  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  who  refufed  fupplies,  when  offered  her, 
faying,  the  money  was  as  well  in  the  people's  pockets 
as  in  hers,  till  fte  came  to  want  it. 

Julian  reformed  the  Roman  court,  difmiffing  many 
thoufands  who  had  penfions  for  no  fervice  \  Yet  we 
do  not  find,  that  he  loft  the  gcod-will  of  the  people  on 
that  account.  Our  courtiers  cry,  There  is  no  pof- 
fibility  of  keeping  things  quiet  without  places  and 
penfions.  I  own  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is 
another  and  better  method  of  keeping  things  quiet, 
viz.  By  government's  fhewing,  on  all  occafions,  an 
unvarying  uprightnefs  and  difintereftednefs  of  con- 
duel.  And  I  am  fare,  that  bribery  is  a  very  pre- 
carious inftrument  of  government.  For  the  more  the 
court  bribes,  the  more  it  muft  bribe.  Nor  is  there 
any  impoffibility  in  diminiflling  the  number  of  places. 
It  is  often  done;  though  they  are  much  oftener  in- 
creafed.  In  the  year  1709,  a  third  fecretary  of  ftate  was 

appointed, 
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appointed,  viz.  the  duke  of  ^ueenjbury ;  and  Rowe, 
the  poet;,  was  made  under-fecretary  a.  The  number 
was  fince  reduced  again  to  two,  without  bad  confe- 
quence.  But  there  is  always  a  lion  in  the  way,  when 
the  reformation  of  an  abufe  is  propofed. 

Sir  Edw,  Coke  complains  heavily,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  Ch.  I.  of  new-invented  offices,  with  large  fees, 
and  ufelefs  old  ones  very  chargeable ;  of  a  plurality 
of  offices  held  by  fingle  perfons  ;  of  extravagance  in 
the  king's  houfhold  -y  of  new  tables  fet  up  in  the 
palace^  of  voluntary  annuities  and  pennons  ;  of 
unnecefiary  charges  in  the  king's  living  ;  of  coftly 
diet,  apparel,  buildings,  &c.  b  Were  he  to  fee  the 
proceedings  of  our  times,  he  would  foon  forget  thofe 
of  Ch.  I. 

The  commons  addrefs  the  queen,  A.  D.  1708, 
that  the  number  of  the  commiffioners  for  paying  the 
Scotch  equivalent  money  be  reduced  5  the  greateft  part 
of  the  bufinefs  being  done  c. 


CHAP.  VI. 
Tbaf  Places,  Pen/tons,  Bribes,  and  all  the  Arts 
of  Corruption,  are  but  falfe  Policy,  being  end* 
lefs  and  inefficient. 

AFTER  all  the  mocking  accounts  here  given 
of  the  enormous  expence  the  nation  is  put  to  by 
the  villainous  art  of  a  fucceffion  of  minifters,  it  muft 
be  owned,  that  bribery  and  corruption  are  falfe  policy 
at  heft,  as  being  endlefs  and  ineffectual. 

 K  2  I* 
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In  the  moft  antient  of  all  writings,  I  mean,  the 
facred,  we  find  wifdom  and  virtue,  fynonimous  terms, 
and  vice  and  folly  put  promifcuoufly  for  one  another. 
Wifdom  is  purfuing  the  nobleft  ends  by  the  moft  pro- 
mifing  means.    But  the  ends  a  corrupt  miniftcr  has 
in  view  are  raifing  himfelf  and  his  friends  to  power, 
and  filling  his  own  and  their  pockets.    Are  thefe  the 
nobleft  ends  a  being  formed  for  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality  can  propofe  to  himfelf  ?  And  is  bribing 
the  moft  promifing  fcheme  for  obtaining  thefe  nobleft 
ends  ?  I  trow  not. 

Ou  yx$  xaxws,  x.  r.  X.  1  He  was  a  fhrewd  obferver, 
«  who  remarked,  that  whoever  firft  introduces  treats  and 
«  prefents  among  a  people,  to  obtain  their  favour, 
*  paves  the  way  for  the  deftruc~tion  of  that  people  V 

The  free  ftates  of  Greece  were  ruined  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  more  by  bribery  than  the  fword.  The 
Afiatic  riches  gained  by  the  .Spartans,  corrupted  and 
ruined  them.  The  Roman  commonwealth  was  over- 
fet  by  corruption,  in  confequence  of  Luculluss  con- 
quefts  in  the  eaft.  Till  then  honour  was  the  reward 
of  virtue;  afterwards  fordid  wealth  filled  the  place 
of  honour  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans ;  which  rapa- 
city continued  and  increafed,  till  the  emperor's  throne 
was  fairly  bought  by  Didius  Julianus. 

No  prince  ever  bribed  more  than  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.    But  the  perfons  he  bribed  were  his  enemies  ;  or 
foreigners.    When  he  underftood,  that  his  fon  Alex- 
ander was  endeavouring  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 
Macedonians  by  gifts,  he  checked  him  feverely  b. 

Though,  as  a  politician,  he  had  a  great  opinion  of 
the  force  of  gold  ;  and  was  wont  to  fay,  that  no  city 
was  impregnable,  through  the  gates  of  which  an  afs 

laden 
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laden  with  that  metal,  could  pafs ;  though  he  was 
accuftomed  to  retain  penfioners  in  every  ftate,  and 
naturally  lavifli  of  his  money  to  domeftic  flatterers ; 
yet  he  checked  this  humour,  as  foon  as  he  perceived 
it,  in  his  ion.  He  wrote  him  a  letter  on  the  fubjecl: 
full  of  excellent  philofophy.  *  How  came  you,  young 
'  man,  faid  he,  to  reafon  fo  wretchedly  with  yourfelf, 
c  as  to  fancy  thofe  will  ferve  you  faithfully,  whom 

*  daily  you  corrupt  with  money  ?  Do  you  this,  that 
6  the  Macedonians  may  hereafter  take  you,  not  for 

*  their  king,  but  for  their  {reward  or  paymafter.  If 

*  you  difcharge  thefe  offices  well,  you  muft  make  but 

*  a  pitiful  prince.  They  are  fpoiled  who  take  gifts, 
€  by  being  taught  thereby  an  habit  of  taking.' 

Sylla,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  a  corruptor  (of  an  Eng- 
UJh  borough-candidate,  I  was  going  to  fay)  feafts  the 
whole  Roman  people  a.  Will  any  man  pretend,  that 
Sylla  was  at  that  expence  for  an  honeft  purpofe  ? 
Some  of  our  court-fycophants  pretend,  that  our 
borough-hunters  are  no  way  blameable  for  the  fame 
proceeding.  But  the  fenfe  of  our  wife  anccftors  was 
otherwife,  who  have  made  laws  againft  giving  vic- 
tuals and  drink  to  ekdtors,  as  much  as  againft  bribing 
with  hard  money. 

There  never  was  a  greater  corruptor  than  Cafar, 
who  deftroyed  the  liberties  of  his  country.  He  in- 
vented new  pretences  for  feafting  and  bribing  the 
people  of  the  city.  He  gave  unufually  magnificent 
ihews,  and  largefTes  of  corn  without  meafure,  prefented 
many  leading  men  with  flaves  and  land  eftates,  lent 
to  needy  fenators  large  fums  of  money  at  low  intercft, 
or  without ;  he  defcended  fo  low  as  to  bribe  favourite 
ilaves  and  freemen,  and  to  crown  all,  he  doubled  the 
K  3  pay 
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pay  of  the  army  a.  By  thefe  extravagancies  he  run 
himfelf  into  debt  to  the  amount  of  above  250,000/. 
of  our  money,  and  he  found,  that  bribing  was  endless. 
At  laft  the  wages  of  iniquity  were  raifed  fo  high,  that 
it  coft  him  310,625  /.  to  buy  off  Emilius  Paulus>  the 
conful,  from  Pompeys  party  b. 

When  he  flood  candidate  for  the  confulfhip  with 
Luccetus,  the  patricians  fearing,  that  two  fuch  con- 
fuls  together  fhould  overfet  the  republic,  agreed  to 
fupport  Bibulus's  intereft  againfl  that  of  Lucceius,  by 
buying  votes  with  the  public  money  ;  even  Cato  him- 
felf countenancing  the  fcheme  c  [ne  Catcne  quidem  ab- 
nuente].  But  did  this  temporary  expedient  fave  the 
ftate  ?  Could  Cato  think  it  would  ?  How,  indeed, 
could  he  mifs  feeing,  that  it  muft  haften  the  ruin  of 
liberty,  becaufe  it  haftened  the  deftruaion  of  the 
people's  virtue,  without  which  no  people  ever  pre- 
ferved  their  liberty  ? 

Brutus  and  Cajfius  found  the  Romans  fo  debafed,  that 
they  thought  it  neceffary  to  bribe  on  their  part,  as  the 
triumviri  did  on  theirs.  And  after  all,  the  Roman 
legions  (unworthy  of  the  name  of  Romans!)  bafely 
deferted  them  to  join  the  triumviri d. 

Oaavius  (afterwards  Augujlus)  gave  undoubted  and 
repeated  proofs  of  his  cowardice.  Yet  his  army,  the 
Roman  legions,  the  defpifers  of  cowardice,  flood  by 
him.  Why?  Becaufe  he  bribed  them  with  money, 
corn,  and  lands.  See  Lipfius\  chapter  of  the  gifts  of 
Augufius,  &c. 

I  he 
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The  Roman  legions,  accuftomed  to,  have  the  public 
money  diftributed  among  them,  were  much  diflatisfied 
with  Galba  for  leaving  off  that  good  old  cuftom a. 
When  princes  once  begin  bribing,  their  tools  will  not 
fuffer  them  to  leave  off.  There  never  was  a  better  pre- 
tence (if  any  pretence  were  good)  for  bribing,  than  that 
of  king  William's  miniftry,  viz.  buying  off  thejacobites. 
Yet  who,  that  confidered  what  a  door  it  opened, 
would  have  advifed  fuch  a  meafure  ? 

Ambitious  and  avaritious  men  are  infatiable.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ch.  VIII.  of  France,  the 
duke  of  Lorrain  made  very  high  conditions  for  himfelf 
and  his  party.  They  were  granted.  He  feemed  for 
fame  time  contented.  But  foon  after,  he,  and  the 
conftable  de  Bourbony  and  many  others,  begun  to  hatch 
mifchief  \ 

When  the  electors  become  univerfally  corrupt,  as 
well  as  the  elected,  c  the  fate  of  Rome  will  be  renewed 
1  in  Britain.  The  grandeur  of  Rome  was  the  work  of 
c  many  centuries,  the  effect  of  much  wifdom,  and  the 
4  price  of  much  blood.  She  maintained  her  grandeur 
<  while  flie  preferved  her  virtue.  But  when  luxury 
f  grew  up  to  favour  corruption,  and  corruption  to 
4  nourifh  luxury,  then  Rome  grey/  venal,  the  election 
4  of  her  magiftrates,  the  fentences  of  her  judges,  the 

*  decrees  of  her  fenate,  all  was  fold  j  for  her  liberty 
\  was  fold  when  thefe  were  fold,  and  her  riches,  her 
4  honour,  her  glory,  could  not   long  furvive  her 

*  liberty.    She  who  had  been  the  envy,  as  well  as  the 

*  miftrefs  of  nations,  fell  to  be  an  object  of  their  fcorn, 
6  pr  their  pity.     They  had  feen  and  felt  that  Ihe 

K  4  4  governed 
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c  governed  other  people  by  will,  and  her  own  by  law. 

*  They  beheld  her  governed  herfelf  by  will ;  by  the 

*  arbitrary  will  of  the  worft.  of  her  own  citizens,  of 
c  the  word  of  both  fexes,  of  the  worft  of  human  kind ; 
4  by  Caligula,  by  Claudius,  by  Nero,  by  Mejfalina,  by 
c  Agrippina,  by  Poppcea^  by  NarciJJus,  by  Caiiftus,  by 
c  Pallas,  by  princes  that  were  fkipid  or  mad  ;  by 
€  women  that  were  abandoned  to  ambition  and  to  luft  j 

*  by  minifters,  that  were  emancipated  Haves,  parafites, 
6  and  panders,  inibient  and  rapacious.  In  this  mifer- 
6  able  ftate  the  few,  that  retained  fome  fparks  of  the 

*  old  Roman  fpirit,'  had  double  caufe  to  mourn  in 
c  private ;  for  it  was  not  fafe  even  to  mourn  in  publick. 
c  They  mourned  the  lofs  of  the  liberty  and  grandeur 

*  of  Rome,  and  they  mourned  that  both  mould  be 

*  facrificed  to  wretches  whofe  crimes  would  have  been 
c  punifhed,  and  whofe  taients  would  fcarce  have  re- 

*  commended  them  to  the  meaneft  offices,  in  the 
6  virtuous  and  profperous  ages  of  the  commonwealth. 

*  Into  fuch  a  ftate  (the  difference  of  times,  and  of 
1  other  circumftances  confidered)  at  leaft  into  a -ftate 

*  as  miferable  as  this,  will  the  people  of  Britain  both 

*  fall  and  deferve  to  fall,  if  they  fuffer,  under  any 
«  pretence,  or  by  any  hands,  that  constitution  to  be 

*  cL  Proved,  which  cannot  be  deftroyed  unlefs  they 

*  fuffer  it ;  unlefs  they  co-operate  with  the  enemies  of 

*  it,  by  renewing  an  exploded  diftinc~tion  of  parties ; 

*  by  electing  thofe  to  reprefent  them,  who  are  hired 

*  to  betray  them;  or  by  fubmitting  tamely,  when  the 
«  mafk  is  taken  off,  or  falls  off,  and  the  attempt  to 
c  bring  beggary  and  flavery  is  avowed,  or  can  be  no 
<  longer  concealed.    If  ever  this  happens,  the  friends 

*  of  liberty,  mould  any  fuch  remain,  will  have  one 
1  option  ftill  left ;  and  they  will  rather  chufe  no  doubt 
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«  to  die  the  laft  of  Britijh  freemen,  than  bear  to  live 
«  the  firft  of  Britijh  Haves  V 

The  members  of  the  Polijb  dietoppofe  the  moft  falu- 
tary  meafures  of  the  court,  till  they  are  bought  offb. 
The  court  ought  not  to  have  begun  buying  off.  If 
they  had  not,  the  expectation  of  being  bought  off 
would  never  have  come  into  the  heads  of  the  members. 
And  their  requiring  unanimity,  is  a  great  difadvantage, 
as  making  each  fingle  vote  of  too  much  confequence. 
Indeed  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  giving  one  a 
negative  againft  one  hundred,  in  any  cafe,  where  the 
intereft  of  all  is  concerned.  Did  ever  any  man  in  his 
wits  think  of  putting  one  guinea,  or  one  ounce,  in  the 
balance  againft  one  hundred  guineas,  or  one  hundred 
ounces  ? 

About  the  time  when  the  ill-advifed  meafure  of 
taking  off  the  jacobites  by  places  and  bribes  was  pro- 
pofed  to  king  William  III.  the  earl  of  Braidalbin  formed 
a  fcheme  of  quieting  the  Highlanders  by  diftributing 
money  among  them.    A  fum  of  15,000/.  was  fent 
him.    It  was  offered  to  be  diftributed  among  the  chiefs 
of  the  clans.    But  it  did  not  content  them.    On  the 
contrary  (as  when  a  villain,  inftead  of  being  fet  at 
defiance,  is  offered  a  bribe  to  prevent  his  fetting  up  a 
falfe  accufation)  they  rofe  in  their  demands.  They 
thought  their  own  importance  mult  be  very  great, 
that  the  government  fliould  think  it  worth  while  to 
take  them  off.    This  is  a  weighty  leffon  to  all  courts 
and  minifters,  not  to  begin  bribing ;  for  once  begun, 
no  one  knows  where  it  will  end  ;  but  to  fet  the  heads 
of  parties  at  defiance,  and  truft,  for  the  public  appro- 
bation, and  fecurity  in  their  places,  not  to  bribes  of 

any 
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any  kind,  but  to  a  clear  conduct,  which  will  always 
fupport  them,  or  enable  them  to  fink  with  a  grace. 

Moft  fins  are  their  own  punilhment  even  in  this  life. 
The  court-corruptor  may  read  his  fin  in  his  punifh- 
ment,  in  the  diftrefs  and  vexation  he  brings  himfelf 
into  by  raifing  a  nefl  of  hornets  about  his  own  ears, 
by  difappointing  (forhemuft  difappoint)  a  multitude 
of  expectants.  And  every  difappointed  man  becomes 
a  mortal  enemy ;  and  one  enemy  does  him  more  mif- 
chief  than  ten  friends  do  him  fervice.  Then  he  rinds 
all  his  meafures,  even  his  moil:  laudable  ones,  em-* 
barraficd. 

JValpole  often  faid,  the  vacancy  of  every  place  gave 
him  anxiety;  for  he  could  only  oblige  one  (the  perfon 
to  whom  he  gave  it)  and  muit.  difappoint  many.  One 
would  therefore  imagine,  that  even  the  court  itfelf 
lhould  wifh  the  number  of  places  diminimed. 

The  market-price  of  a  borough  30  years  ago  was 
3500  /.   Now  they  are  thought  pennyworths  at  3000 1. 

*  He  who  undertakes  to  govern  a  free  people  by 

*  corruption,  and  to  lead  them  by  a  falfe  intereft 
c  againft  their  true  intereft,  cannot  boaft  the  honour  of 
«  the  invention.    The  expedient  is  as  old  as  the  world, 

*  and  he  can  pretend  to  no  other  honour  than  that  of 
«  being  an  humble  imitator  of  the  devil.  To  corrupt 
«  our  parliaments  hath  been  often  attempted,  as  well 

*  as  to  divide  our  people  in  favour  of  prerogative,  and 

*  in  order  to  fet  the  arbitrary  will  of  our  princes  loofe 
«  from  the  reftraints  of  law  V 

*  When  penfions  grow  common,  and  are  promifcu- 
«  oufly  given  to  thofe  who  have  deferved  them  and  thofe 
«  who  have  not,  the  demand  and  application  for  them 
c  will  grow  univerfal.    Everyone  will  efleem  it  a  fort 

'of 
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«  of  contempt  to  him  to  be  left  out,  and  think  himfelf 
«  as  well  intitled  as  another  who  is  not  intitled  at  all. 

*  So  that  what  is  taken  from  the  people's  induftry 
c  and  given  for  the  people's  protedion,  will  be  fquan- 
«  dered  away  to  fupport  lazinefs,  prodigality  and  vice, 
«  and  the  bread  of  the  children  will  be  thrown  to 
« dogs  V 

*  As  the  crown  never  was,  fo  it  is  ridiculous  to 

<  believe  it  ever  will  be  better  for  fuch  irregular  fup- 
c  plies.  The  demand  upon  it  will  rife  in  exact  pro- 
«  portion  to  their  fancied  riches,  and  the  weaknefs  of 
«  the  miniftry.    Every  one  will  think  he  has  a  right  to 

*  fhare  in  the  profit  who  has  had  a  (hare  in  the  guilt ; 

*  and  endlefs  importunities  muft  diltraa  the  court,  as 

<  well  as  exhauft  the  nation.    Whereas  a  general  good 

*  hufbandry  will  fcon  put  an  end  to  all  wild  and  im- 

*  pertinent  folicitations.  No  one  will  pretend  to  what 
t  no  one  has.  Worthlefs  men  will  not  fpend  their 
c  fubftance  in  hopes  to  repair  themfelves  out  of  the 
c  kingdom's  ruin;  but  the  direction  of  public  afTairs 
4  will  fall  naturally  into  hands  who  have  no  interelt 
c  but  in  the  publick  happinefs  V 

*  When  it  happens  that  the  fpring  head  fliall  be 

<  tainted,  from  whence  are  to  be  drawn  the  men  of 
'experience,  action,  and  counfel 5  bufy  perfons  by 
«  different  arts,  fome  by  abjeft  flattery,  others  by  per- 
4  plexing  matters  to  be  bought  off,  will  foon  prevail  to 

*  be  let  into  many  of  the  chief  offices  and  dignities  of 
'"the  {late,  which  they  will  fo  pollute  with  their  foul 
«  dealings,  and  weaken  and  make  contemptible  by 
f  their  ignorance,  that  cleaner  and  abler  hands  will 
f  afterwards  be  hardly  invited  in  to  reftore  things,  and 
«  give  them  a  better  complexion.    And  in  fuch  times, 

<  the 
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«  the  vvorft  of  men,  who  infinuate  befr,  and  are  ever 
c  the  moft  adtive,  will  get  into  many  pods  of  truft  and 

*  importance,  and  endeavour,  if  poflible,  to  engrofs 
c  the  whole  commonwealth  to  themfelves,  and  invade 
6  all  her  ports,  where  they  will  lie  ftrongly  in- 
«  trenched  and  watchful  to  opprtfs  virtue  and  merit  of 

*  any  kind,  with  which  they  are  at  open  war ;  for  if 

*  endowments  of  the  mind,  love  to  the  nation,  inte- 
■«  grity,  experience,  conduct,  and  iblid  wifdom,  fhould 

*  once  obtain,  get  ground,  and  be  taken  notice  of, 
4  they  who  fhine,  and  are  recommended  by  no  fuch 
«  qualities,  mutt  quit  their  holds  and  withdraw,  or  re- 

*  main  the  univerfal  contempt  of  that  people,  whofe 

*  affairs  they  are  fo  little  able  to  adminifter  V 

4  Bad  men  have  ever  given  a  falfe  colour  to  their 
c  picceedirgs,  and  covered  their  ambition,  corruption, 
«  and  rapine,  with  the  pretence  of  their  mailer's 
c  :c;rvice;  they  make  him  believe  their  greatnefs  ad- 

*  vances  him ;  whereas  truly  it  tends  to  his  diminution, 

*  and  he  is  often  weak  for  want  of  that  wealth  and 
c  power  which  they  fhare  among  one  another.  Their 
c  riches  have  frequently  brought  envy  upon  the  prince, 

*  but  we  can  hardly  meet  with  an  inftance  of  any  who 

*  in  his  diftrefs  has  been  affifted  from  the  purfes  of  his 

*  minifters  :  for  they  are  commonly  the  firft  who  fly 

*  from  his  misfortunes,  and  though  they  pretend  that 

*  his  power  is  revered  in  them,  and  that  they  make  him 

*  ftrong  by  the  benefits  he  lets  them  beftow,  yet  a 

*  wife  king  fees  through  all  this  artifice,  and  knows 
that  he,  who  would  reap  any  advantage  from  his 
favours  in  the  opinions  of  men,  muft  make  them 
fenfible  that  they  owe  them  fingly  to  his  goodnefs, 
and  not  to  the  interceffion  of  thofe  about  him  V 

2  <  Kingt 
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8  Kings  reduced  to  ftreights  either  by  their  own  or 
e  by  the  negligence  of  their  predeceffbrs,  have  been 
c  always  involved  in  dark  and  mean  intrigues ;  they 
8  have  been  forced  to  court  fuch  as  in  their  hearts  they 
abhor,  and  to  frown  upon  thofe  whofe  abilities  and 
8  virtues  they  fecretly  approve  of  and  reverence.  In- 
8  (lead  of  being  heads  of  the  whole  commonwealth, 
8  as  in  law  and  reafon  they  ought  to  be,  they  have 
8  often  been  compelled  to  put  themfelves  in  the  front 
8  fometimes  of  one  and  fometimes  of  another  party, 
8  as  they  faw  it  prevalent,  a  policy  in  the  end  ever 
8  fatal  to  rulers.    Being  entangled,  they  have  been 
8  conftrained  to  put  ,  into-  the  chief  adminiftration 
*  of  their  affairs,  projectors  and   inventors  of  new 
8  taxes,  who  being  hateful  to  the  people,  feldom 
8  fail   of  bringing  odium  upon   their  mailer ;  and 
8  thefe  little  fellows,  whofe  only  (kill  lies  that  way, 
8  when  they  become  minifters,  being  commonly  of 
8  the  lower  rank  of  understandings,  manage  accord- 
8  ingly ;  for  their  own  ignorance  in  matters  of  govern- 
8  ment  occafions  more  neceffities  than  their  arts  of 
8  raifing  money  are  able  to  fupply  V 

8  111  conduct  in  money  matters  of  itfelf  is  fufficient 
8  to  raife  a  ftrength  againft  them  in  power ;  and  where 
8  parties  are  already  formed,  it  renders  thofe  the  bolder 
8  who  defign  mifchief  to  the  ftate,  becaufe  they  know 
8  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  government  to  refift  its  enemies, 
8  when  it  is  without  treafure,  and  has  not  the  affec- 
8  tions  of  the  people  ;  which  was  the  cafe  of  Hen.  III. 
8  of  France,  a  prince  full  of  natural  valour,  bleffed 
8  with  early  victories,  and  adorned  with  eloquence, 
8  which  was  faid  to  be  irrefiftible  ;  yet  one  of  his  own 
8  fubject.s,  not  of  the  royal  blood,  came  to  his  capital 
8  city  at  the  head  of  no  more  than  feven  perfons,  in 
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«  order  to  begin  a  rebellion,  which  aimed  at  wrefting 

*  the  fceptre  from  him.  How  came  a  man  of  the 
*■  duke  of  Guifes  caution  and  fagacity,  to  take  in  hand 

*  an  enterprise  at  firft  fight  fo  unlikely  to  fucceed, 
«  but  that  he  knew  how  low  this  king  had  brought 

*  himfelf  by  a  long  feries  of  mif-government ;  that 

*  France  impoverifhed  by  taxes  was  grown  weary  of 

<  his  rule  ;  that  the  minds  of  the  people  were  quite 
'  alienated  from  him  ;  that  his  riots  and  profufion  had 
6  quite  exhaufted  that  treafure  wherewith  his  crown 

*  was  to  be  defended.  And  without  doubt,  this  view 
6  gave  the  houfe  of  Lorrain,  the  council  of  fixteen  at 

*  Paris,  and  the  general  faction  of  the  league,  courage 

*  to  begin  that  war  V 

1  If  it  is  afked,  how  it  came  to  pafs  that  fo  many 

<  commonwealths  and  monarchies  have  been  fub- 
«  verted,  the  anfwer  is  eafy  ;  they  did  not  fink  under 

*  invafions,  or  perifli  by  foreign  force,  till  the  way 

*  to  conqueft  had  been  firft  opened  by  their  own 

*  mifgovernment.    But  to  come  to  particulars,  and 

<  to  examine  into  the  origin  of  thefe  various  mifchiefs, 
c  which  have  difturbed  government,  whence  is  it  that 

*  there  have  been  factions  in  a  ftate  ?  In  commonwealths 

*  it  was  becaufe  they  did  not  hold  a  ftrict  hand  over 

*  their  great  ones,  and  took  no  care  to  keep  out  cor- 

*  ruption.     Hereupon  the  manners  of  the  common 

*  people  were  depraved,  and  they  followed  thofe  whom 

*  they  thought  moft  willing  and  moft  able  to  fupport 
c  them  in  their  vices  \  and  this  firft  divided  Rome. 
4  In  a  monarchy,  parties  thus  took  their  rife  5  either 
c  the  prince  was  weak,  unable  to  exert  the  regal 
c  authority,  and  fo  private  men  grew  upon  him,  and 

*  not  being  in  a  condition  to  fupprefs  both,  he  was 

c  com- 
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*  compelled  to  court  firft  one  and  then  the  other  fide, 

*  as  his  necefikies  required ;  himfelf  nourifhing  that 

*  difeafe,  which,  in  the  end,  wafted  his  power  -3  or  if 

*  he  had  falfe  cunning,  and  meditated  in  his  mind  to 

*  overthrow  the  laws  underhand,  he  encouraged  par- 

*  ties,  kept  them  equally  poifed,  and  fufFered  them  to 

*  confume  their  ftrength  one  againft  the  other,  in 

*  hopes  they  (hould  be  both  fo  impaired  by  their  mu- 
*.  tual  ftrivings,  as  to  be  unabl-e  to  give  him  oppofl- 
'  tion,  and  thus  to  become  mafter  of  the  whole  at 
'  laft.  Whence  came  it,  that  countries  have  been 
i  ruined,  by  not  confulting  national  intereft  ?  Either 

*  the  prince  himfelf  had  bad  deligns,  or  not  being 

*  endowed  with  royal  virtues,  and  deftitute  of  wif- 

*  dom,  he  committed  the  adminiftration  of  his  affairs 

*  to  unfkilful  or  corrupt  hands.  Whence  was  it 
c  that  affecting  arbitrary  rule  has  fo  often  thrown 

*  this  kingdom  into  civil  wars  ?  The  fault  lay  in  the 

*  judges,  who  wrefted  law,  and  made  it  ferve  the 

*  turns  of  power ;  and  in  the  minifters,  who  did  not 

*  perform  their  duty  in  reprefenting .to  the  prince  the 

*  danger  of  fuch  meafurcs.  From  whence  have  arifen 
4  thofe  fchifms  by  which  the  church  has  been  fo  often 
c  rent  afunder,  but  from  neglect  or  unikilfulnefs  in 

*  the  general  adminiftration  ?  From  neglect,  when 
c  the  temple  was  fuftered  to  be  profaned  by  the  licen- 

*  tious  living,  the  pride,  ignorance,  and  vices  of  the 
c  clergy,  which  might  induce  mttny  to  feparate  from 

*  fuch  whofe  lives,  they  thought,  were  a  blemifh  to 

*  their   doctrine.     From    unfldlfulnefs,    when  the 

*  government  hcis  believed  that  difeafes  of  long  growth 

*  could  admit  of  a  fudden  cure,  that  to  fharp  humours 
'  it  was  better  to  apply  corroding  medicines  than  leni- 

*  tives,   and  that  perfecution  was  the  only  way  of 

*  reclaiming  non-conformifts  from  their  errors.  What 

<z  '  has 
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«  has  moll  frequently  been  the  caufe  of  public  wants, 

*  but  a  complication  of  mifmanagements,  as  well  in 

*  the  prince  as  in  his  minifters  ?  He  dmitted  his 
«  part,  which  was  to  overlook  them,  and  his  negli- 
«  gence  produced  their  corruption.     They  encou- 

*  raged  profufion,  as  getting  mofr,  by  it,  and  he  neg- 
«  leered  ceconomy,  becaufe  it  gave  him  prefent 
«  trouble.  In  governments  ill  adminiftred,  public 
«  wants  lead  the  way;  but  private  poverty  follows 
«  clofe  after ;  and  when  both  happen  together,  which 
«  muft  always  be  the  cafe  at  laft,  then  is  ruin  near  at 
€  hand.  Which  way  foever  we  look,  when  any  thing 
«  has  been  out  of  order  in  a  ftate,  generally  fpeaking, 

*  the  mifchief  did  proceed  from  fome  omiflion  in 

*  the  executive  power,  either  from  above  or  from 

*  below  ;  when  vice  abounds,  v/e  find  the  laws  have 

*  not  been  put  in  execution ;  when  impiety  and  irre- 
c  ligion  prevail,  they  have  not  been  fufficiently  dif- 

*  countenanced  ;  when  there  is  an  uncommon  decay 

*  of  trade,  it  is  either  not  encouraged  or  not  protected  ; 

*  when  the  law  is  tedious  and  expenfive,  fome  great 

*  corruption  has  been  fuffered  to  creep  into  the  courts 

*  of  juftice  ;  in  naval  matters,  when  good  conduct  and 

*  courage  are  wanting,    negligence  and  cowardice 

*  have  met  with  too  much  impunity.    Thus,  in  thefe 

*  inftances,  and  in  many  others,  which  have  been  ever 

*  the  fubjects  of  complaint,  as  at  firft  they  were  de- 
«  rived  from  a  bad,  fo  they  are  to  be  corrected  by  a 
4  better  adminiftration  of  affairs  a.'  [Confequently 
not  by  bribery  and  corruption.] 

c  Much  nobler  it  is  to  enjoy  the  praifes  of  an  uni- 
<  verial  people  living  in  plenty  and  at  their  eafe,  not 

*  burchened  by  taxes  and  duties,  than  to  have  the  good 

'  word* 
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*  words  of  a  few  flatterers,  or  thofe  harpies  which 
c  commonly  haunt  a  court,  to  gripe  all  they  can  ;  who, 
1  when  they  are  gorged  themfelves,  pollute  all  the  re- 

*  mainder  with  their  obfcene  claws,  fo  that  nobody 
c  elfe  defires  to  touch  it.    Befides,  we  have  hardly  an 

*  inftance  of  any  prince  that  in  time  of  need  was  truly 

*  aflifted  and  defended  by  his  minions,  and  the  crea- 

*  tures  of  his  bounty  and  favour ;  but  a  king  beloved 

*  for  wife,  juft,  and  careful  government,  has  been 
c  very  feldom  deferted  by  his  people  V 

«I  wifh  {fays  the  excellent  Mr.  Trenchard)  our 

*  dabblers  in  corruption  would  count  their  gains,  and 

*  balance  their  lofles  with  their  wicked  advantages. 
4  Let  them  fet  down  in  one  column  their  mercenary 

*  gifts  and  precarious  dependencies ;  fometimes  half 

*  purchafed  with  money,  fometimes  by  dividing  the 

*  profits  with  parafites,  and  always  with  the  lofs  of 

*  their  integrity  and  reputation ;  and  on  the  other 
«  fide  let  them  write  down  expenfive  contentions,  and 

*  conftant  attendance  in  town,  to  the  neglect  of  their 
c  families  and  affairs,  and  a  manner  of  living  often 

*  unfuitable  to  their  fortunes,  and  deftruclive  to  their 

*  health,  and  at  leaft  one  fourth  part  of  their  eftates 
c  mortgaged,  and  liable  to  the  difcharge  of  the  public 
«  debts ;  and  above  all  the  reft,  the  infecurity  of  what 

*  remains,  which  muft  be  involved  in  every  fpecies  of 
«  public  mifery.  And  then  let  them  caft  up  the  ac- 
'  count,  and  fee  where  the  balance  lies  V 

*  Let  them  confider,  on  the  other  hand,  (fays  he) 

*  what  a  figure  they  make  in  their  feveral  countries, 

*  among  their  neighbours,  their  acquaintance,  their 

*  former  friends,  and  often  amongft  their  own  rela- 
Vol.  II.  L  «  tions. 
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4  tions.  See  how  they  have  been  hunted  and  purfued 
4  from  place  to  place,    with  reproaches  and  curfes 

*  from  every  honeft  man  in  England ;  how  they  have 
4  been  rejected  in  counties  and  rich  boroughs,  and  in- 

*  deed  only  hoped  for  fuccefs  any  where,  by  the  mere 

*  force  of  exorbitant  corruption,  which  has  fwallowed 
'up  a  great  part  of  their  unjuft  extortions.  Then 

*  let  them  fet  againft  all  thefe  evils,  a  good  confcience, 

*  a  clear  reputation,  a  difengaged  eftate,  and  being 

*  the  happy  members  of  a  free,  powerful,  and  fafe 
'  kingdom  ;  all  which  was  once  their  cafe,  and  might 
4  have  continued  fo,  if  they  had  acted  with  integrity. 
4  Sure  it  is  worth  no  man's  time,  to  change  an  eftate 
4  of  inheritance,  fecured  to  him  by  fteady  and  impar- 
4  tial  laws,  for  a  precarious  title  to  the  greateft  advan- 
4  tages,  at  the  will  of  any  man  whatfoever  V 

4  The  public  can  never  have  a  firm  exiftence, 
c  unlefs  all  the  different  ranks  of  men  co-operate  to 
4  its  prefervation,  not  faintly,  but  with  the  utmoft 
c  fpirit  and  vigour.    For  if  among  thofe  in  high  ftati- 

*  ons,  there  is  not  an  affection  which  warmly  embraces 
4  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
«  if  the  fame  genius  does  not  univerfally  pofTefs  the 
4  inferior  order  of  people,  fuch  fupine  negligence  and 
4  giddy  adminiftration  will  creep  into  the  ftate,  as 
4  muft  be  attended  at  laft  with  fudden  ruin.  If  it  be 
4  the  intereft  of  a  great  many  to  promote  diforder,  the 
4  affairs  of  a  country  will  proceed  amifs,  notwithftand- 
4  ing  all  the  endeavours  of  a  wife  and  virtuous  prince, 
4  and  a  good  fcnate.  Therefore,  to  mend  things 
4  rightly,  the  whole  people  muft  be  mended.  To 
4  bring  this  about,  in  all  likelihood,  the  beft  ways  are 
4  by  precepts  and  examples  to  infpire  as  many  as 

<  pofTible 
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c  poflible  with  a  true  zeal  and  affe&ion  to  their  native 

*  country ;  to  cultivate  in  the  minds  of  the  common 
«  people,  a  due  reverence  to  religion  ;  to  advance 
6  morality  among  the  better  fort ;  to  give  all  men  in 
«  general,  an  honeft  intereft  5  and  to  make  virtue  and 

*  merit  the  only  road  to  greatnefs  and  preferment* 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  beneficial  and  fafe  in  a  tyranny, 
s  to  let  all  things  loofe,  and  deprave  the  manners  of  the 
c  people  ;  for  the  light  is  thereby  extinguifhed,  that 
c  would  otherwife  be  troublefome  and  too  difcerning  3 

*  but  it  is  not  fo  with  lawful  governments,  where  the 

*  prince  and  people  compofe  one  body ;  fince  if  the 
c  inferior  members  are  there  infe£led,  the  difeafe  will 
c  produce  fuch  unwholefome  fumes  and  vapours,  as 

*  may  reach  and  hurt  the  head  at  laft.  After  a  country 
t  has  been  long  afflicted  with  calamities  occafioned  by 

*  foreign  or  civil  wars,  the  minds  of  the  people  will  take 
c  different  turns,  fometimes  to  great  piety,  and  at  other 
6  feafons  to  the  height  of  vice.  The  Romans,  after  the 
4  Gauls  had  facked  and  burnt  Rome,  were  prefently 
€  kindled  with  new  devotion.  They  revived  their  an- 
c  cient  juftice  and  difcipline,' they  reftored  thofe  old 

*  and  almoft  obfolete  laws,  that  were  the  chief  ftrengtli 
4  of  their  constitution >  and  they  reafTumed  their  formei* 
c  virtue.    But  after  the  civil  wars  in  the  times  of 

*  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitcllius,  they  were  not  at  all  bet- 

*  tered  by  their  miferies,  (which  is  the  worft  fymptorh 

*  of  a  depraved  people)  and  rather  plunged  deeper  into 

*  wickednefs.  For  when  Fefpafian's  party  feized  the 
c  city,  there  were  in  fome  ftreets  rapine  and  murders, 
c  and  in  others,  feafting  and  proftitution  ;  fo  that  one 

*  and  the  fame  town,  gave  the  view  of  a  raging  war, 
c  and  a  riotous  peace.  Wife  lawgivers  and  directors 
4  of  a  people,  may  make  advantage  of  a  favourable 

*  crifts.    As  for  example,  when  a  long  war  is  at  an 

L  2  *  end* 
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4  end,  they  may  take  that  time  to  reform  the  vices  of 

*  the  age ;  for  at  fuch  a  feafon,  when  poverty  is  grown 
4  upon  them,  men  will  probably  be  more  willing  to 
4  liften  after  virtue,  and  thofe  methods,  by  which  their 

*  condition  is  to  be  reftored.    Nothing  prevails  more 

*  with  the  multitude,  nor  operates  better  towards  their 
4  amendment,  than  the  example  of  the  great  ones  i 
4  if  fuch  are  feen  to  content  themfelves  with  moderate 
4  power,  wealth,  and  honours,  it  teaches  thofe  below 
«  them  to  be  temperate  in  their  defires;  by  which 
4  means,  faction  may  be  quite  rooted  out,  which  in 
4  moft  foils  is  but  a  weed  that  grows  from  the  difap- 
4  pointment  of  ambitious  hopes  ;  and  where  faction 
4  can  be  deftroyed,  government  is  rendered  mucn  more 

*  eafy  to  the  rulers,  and  without  doubt  lefs  expenfive  ; 
«  for  when  that  reigns,  men  expect  to  be  highly 
4  courted,  and  largely  paid,  for  looking  after  their  own 
4  fafety.  Dimonefty  has  nothing  in  it  fo  very  charm- 
4  ing,  but  that  mankind  might  be  perfuaded  to  lay  it 

*  quite  afide,  at  leaft  in  relation  to  the  public,  if  they 
«  could  do  their  bufinefs  in  the  world  with  other  aids, 

*  and  by  any  other  way.    For  why  in  the  late  reigns 

*  did  fo  many  protectants  help  on  the  defigns  of 
4  popery  ? — Becaufe  it  was  the  only  means  of  obtain- 

*  ing  greatnefs  and  preferment.  Why  in  former  times 
4  were  we  betrayed  by  fome  perfons  ? — Becaufe  the 
4  court  had  made  felling  the  peoples  rights,  a  gainful 
4  traffic.  But  if  men  could  have  mounted  up  to 
4  wealth  and  honours  by  any  other  fteps,  if  thofe  who 
4  were  then  at  the  helm,  had  employed  and  rewarded 
4  fuch  as  they  had  feen  zealous  for  the  religion  of 
4  their  country,  jealous  of  its  liberties,  and  careful  of 

*  its  fafety  ->  if  general  integrity  had  been  taken  notice 
4  of,  and  called  into  the  offices  of  the  ftate,  by  degrees 
4  the  age  would  have  mended  of  itfelf  -y  vice  and  folly 

4  muft 
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5  muft  have  withdrawn,  and  been  out  of  countenance, 

*  and  virtue  and  good  fenfe  might  perhaps,  at  laft, 

*  have  gotten  die  upper  hand.  Any  body  of  men  that 
«  have  but  one  way  to  honours  and  advancement, 

*  will  take  thatcourfe,  though  it -be  never  fo  much  out 

*  of  the  road  of  nonefty  ;  and  if  there  is  but  one  place 
c  where  offices  and  dignities  grow,  and  are  gathered, 

*  thither  men  will  get,  whatever  it  mall  coft  them. 
c  Any  faculty  of  the  mind,  whether  for  ufe  or  for 
«  pleafure,  which  is  in  great  vogue  and  eftimation, 

*  will  be  cultivated  and  improved ;  and  men  will  bend 

*  their  whole  ftudy  to  excel,  in  what  they  fee  moft 

*  p'leafing  or  moft  advantageous.  It  is  the  fame  thing 
«  with  vice  and  virtue,  either  of  them  thrive,  as  they 

*  are  encouraged  or  difcountenanced.     Bar  but  the 

*  gate  to  vice,  and  men  will  defire  to  enter  and  ad- 

*  vance  themfelves  in  the  world  by  courage,  prudence, 

*  temperance,  integrity,  zeal  for  the  public,  magnani- 
«  mity,  and  true  wifdom  ;  but  if  another  mark  be  fet 

*  up,  and  all  their  aims  directed  thither,  they  will  en- 
«  endeavour  to  rife  and  profper  as  others  have  done,  by 
«  fraud,  fervile  compliance,  treachery,  artifice,  bribery, 

*  tricks,  and  corrupted  eloquence ;  and  when  a  com- 

*  monwealth  is  thus  abandoned,  even  fome  of  thofe  in 

6  good  efteem  are  contented  to  come  in,  and  take  their 

<  mare  of  the  plunder.  In  a  free  country,  it  is  the 
«  concern  and  intereft  of  princes,  that  virtue  mould 

*  be  reftored  to  her  juft  value,  and  rightful  dominion; 

*  and  that  vice  mould  for  ever  be  depofed,  and  efpeci- 

*  ally  banifhed  from  the  place  in  which  are  bred  up 

*  the  men  of  action  and  counfel.    When  men  quit 

*  the  paths  of  virtue,  which  lead  to  true  wifdom,  they 

<  are  prefently  bewildered  in  error ;  and  'till  they  get 

*  again  into  the  right  road,  and  obferve  her  didates  and 

*  diredions,  nothing  is  to  be  expetfed  but  mifery  and 

h  3  1  confufion, 
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<  confufion.    When  men  leave  honefty,  wifdom  for- 

<  fakes  them,  and  mixes  no  longer  in  their  counfels  ; 

*  and  the  general  immoralities  of  a  people,  embolden 
«  weak  and  ill  perfons,  to  thruft  themfelves  into  the 

*  adminiftration  of  bufinefs,  who,  void  of  all  (kill  and 

<  art,  caft  the  commonwealth  upon  rocks,  where  (he  is 

<  like  to  fplit  and  perifh  ;  and  in  fuch  a  country,  un- 
«  lefs  there  be  an  univerfal  tendency  in  the  whole,  to 
J  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  former  honour,  its 
«  afFairs  muft  impair  daily,  till  at  laft,  in  the  courfe  of 

<  a  few  years,  it  mall  be  quite  loft,  and  utterly  extin- 

<  guifhed.  In  a  free  country,  if  a  few  of  the  moft 
«  confpicuous  perfons,  do  but  agree  to  by  to  heart 

<  the  honour  and  fafety  of  the  public,  they  will  go 
«  very  far  towards  its  prefervation,  or  at  leaft  keep  off 

<  the  evil  day  for  a  while.    For  when  fortune  had  un- 

<  dertaken  to  deftroy  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  the 
«  fingle  virtue  of  Cato  held  her  long  in  play,  and  gave 
c  her  a  great  deal  of  oppofition  ;  much  more  then,  in 
«  a  nation  where  many  yet  remain  untainted,  may 

<  thefe  good  patriots,  if  they  will  exert  themfelves, 
«  preferve  its  conftitution  againft  the  attempts  of  de- 
4  figning  men  ;  who  are  very  far  from  having  the 
£  wealth  of  Crafus,  the  fame  of  Pompey,  or  Cafars 
6  condua,  and  who  indeed  referable  the  fubverters  of 

*  the  Roman  liberty  in  nothing,  but  the  luxury  and 
«  rage  of  Clodius.  When  things  go  amifs  in  a  ftate, 
«  men  are  apt  to  blame  the  minifters ;  though  fuch 
6  errors,  (the  corruption  of  the  people  confidered)  per- 

*  haps  were  not  to  be  avoided.    For  a  country  may 

*  have  been  fo  depraved,  in  a  long  procefs  of  time, 

*  that  its  afFairs  cannot  fuddenly  be  capable  of  a  good 
<  and  found  adminiftration.  But  if  any  corruptions 
«  are  crept  into  the  fubordinate  parts  of  this  govern- 

«  mcnt, 
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4  ment,  they  will  be  undoubtedly  corrected  in  times 

*  of  peace  and  quiet.' 

*  Nor  could  it  be  difficult  for  former  princes  to 

*  corrupt  both  the  electors  and  the  elected  ;  for  in  mod 
4  kingdoms,  the  court  has  been  a  fhop  with  wares  in 

*  it  to  fit  all  kinds  of  cuftomers  ;  there  is  hope  for 

*  fome,  which  feeds  many  at  a  fmall  expence  -}  there 

*  are  titles  for  the  ambitious;  pleafures  for  the  young 

*  and  wanton ;  places  for  the  bufy  ;  and  bribes  to 
4  be  clearly  conveyed  for  fuch  as  defire  to  maintain  an 
6  appearance  of  honefty,  and  to  betray  their  truft  but 
4  now  and  then  in  important  matters.  With  thefe 
4  baits  and  allurements,  princes  might  eafily  draw  into 

*  their  net  the  unthinking  gentry  of  the  land,  ,  and 
6  thereby  poifon  the  fountain  head  of  the  laws,  and  fap 
4  the  very  foundations  of  the  political  conftitution  V 

Let  us  hear,  on  this  fubject,  Sir  Francis  Dnjhwood 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  A.  D.  1745  b. 

4  That  there  is  a  difference,  Sir,  between  our  con- 
4  ftitution  and  eftablifiiment,  that  under  the  latter  the 
4  former  may  bedeftroyed,  and  confrquently  the  people 
4  diverted  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  no  one  can 
4  deny,  who  confiders  the  fatal  effects  of  corruption  ; 
'  nor  can  any  man  pretend,  that  the  people  are  not 
4  fenfible  of  this  difference,  if  he  reflects  upon  the 
4  inftructions  that  have  bee-n  given  by  the  people  in 
4  all  parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  to  their  reprefen- 
4  tatives  in  this  houfe.  That  the  danger  to  which 
4  our  conftitution  may  be  expofed  by  the  fuccefs  of 
4  the  prefent  rebellion  is  more  imminent,  no  man,  I 
4  believe,  will  openly  deny  j  but  that  the  danger  to 
4  which  it  may  be  expofed  by  the  fuccefs  of  corruption 

*  is  more  certain,  every  man  muft  grant,  who  is  not 

L  4  c  biaffed 
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*  biaffed  by  the  poft  or  penfion  by  which  his  head  is  con- 

*  founded,  though  his  heart  may  not  perhaps  be  as  yet 
'  corrupted.  Should  the  rebellion  be  crowned  with 
4  fuccefs,  which  I  think  we  are  in  very  little  danger 
4  of ;  our  conftitution  may  be  preferved  even  by  the 

*  good  fenfe  of  the  pretender  himfelf,  if  he  has  any, 

*  becaufe  a  conftitutionally  limited  monarchy  is  more 

*  fecure,  and  confequently  more  eligible  to  a  king  of 

*  good  fenfe,  than  the  moft  abfolute  one;  but  thefingular 

*  misfortune  of  corruption  is,  that  a  king  may  thereby 

*  be  rendered  abfolute,  even  without  his  defigning  or 
4  knowing  any  thing  of  it,  till  it  becomes  impOilible 

*  for  him  to  govern  by  any  other  means.  Gentlemen 

*  I  fee,  Sir,  are  furprized  at  fuch  a  new  and  extra- 

*  ordinary  doctrine ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  plain5 

*  if  we  confider  the  nature  of  government,  and  the  only 
4  two  methods  by  which  it  can  be  fupported.  No 
4  man,  I  believe,  ever  fuppofed  that  a  government  can 

*  be  fupported  by  a  king  or  other  fupreme  magiftrate 
4  by  himfelf  alone.  He  mull:  have  a  majority,  or  at 
4  leaft  a  great  number  of  people,  engaged  with  him  to 

*  fupport  the  government,  and  thefe  men  mull  be  en- 

*  gaged  by  the  public  intereft,  or  each  man  by  his  own 
8  private  intereft.  The  multitude,  I  {hall  grant,  may 
«  be  kept  in  awe  by  their  fears ;  but  the  moft  abfolute, 

*  the  moft  arbitrary  tyrant  muft  have  a  number  of  men 

*  engaged  by  their  private  intereft  fufficient  to  imprefs 

*  that  fear.  One  (ingle  man  may,  by  his  authority, 
4  perfuade  a  multitude;  but  a  {ingle  man  never  can 
4  frighten  a  multitude.    Every  government  muft  there- 

*  fore  have  a  number  of  men  for  its  fupport,  and  thofe 
4  men  muft  be  kept  engaged  to  do  fo  by  the  public,  or 

*  by  their  private  intereft.  When  thofe  who  fupport  the 
4  government  are  engaged  to  do  fo  by  the  public  inte- 
6  reft  alone,  or  by  that  chiefly,  it  is  a  free  government, 

'  even 
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*  even  though  by  its  form  it  be  fupremely  adminiftered 
<  by  one  fole  monarch.  But  when  they  who  fupport 
«  the  government  are  engaged  to  do  fo  by  their  private 
f  intereft  alone,  or  by  that  chiefly,  it  is  an  abfolute 

*  government,  even  though  by  its  form  it  be  fupremely 

*  adminiftered  by  a  king,  lords,  and  commons ;  and 
c  fuch  a  government  can  be  fupported  no  way  but  by 

*  corruption.    If  fuch  a  government  be  fupremely  ad- 

*  miniftered  by  a  fole  monarch,  he  muft  have  a  merce- 

*  nary  army  for  his  fupport,  and  money  enough  to 
1  hire  or  corrupt  them ;  and  if  fuch  a  government  be 
f  by  its  form  fupremely  adminiftered  by  a  king  and 
4  parliament,  he  muft  have  money  enough  to  hire  or 
c  corrupt  his  mercenary  parliament,  as  well  as  his 
f  mercenary  army.    To  apply  this,  Sir,  to  our  con- 

*  ftitution,  and  to  {hew  that  by  corruption  our  king 

*  may,  without  his  own  knowledge,  be  rendered  not 
f  only  abfolute,  but  unable  to  govern  by  any  other 

*  means";  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  freedom  of  our 
i  conftitution  confifts  in  every  man's  being  directed 

*  with  refpecl  to  his  voting  both  at  elections,  and  in 

*  parliament,  by  the  public  intereft  alone,  or  by  that 
4  chiefly  :  Whilft  this  continues  to  be  the  cafe,  our 

*  conftitution  will  be  preferved,  and  we  (hall  continue 

*  to  be  a  free  people.    For  this  purpofe,  a  public  and 

*  difinterefted  fpirit  muft  be  propagated  and  preferved 

*  among  the  people,  and  it  will  always  be  the  king's 
4  intereft  to  do  fo,  becaufe  he  can  have  no  intereft  fepa- 

*  rate  or  diftincl:  from  that  of  his  people.  But  minifters 
c  have  often  a  private  intereft  which  is  diftincl  from, 

*  and  oppofite  to  that  of  the  people ;  and  when  any 

*  fuch  man   happens  unfoptunately  to  become  the 

*  king's  prime  minifter,  he  will  make  it  his  bufmefs  to 
{  root  out  all  public  fpirit,  and  to  plant  a  felftfh  fpirit 
f  in  its  ftead.    All  the  favours  of  the  crown,  and  all  the 

?  pofts 
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4  ports  and  offices  in  the  kingdom  will  be  beftowed, 
f  not  upon  thofe  who  deferve  them,  or  are  qualified 

*  for  them,  but  upon  thofe  that  vote  in  parliament,  or 
4  at  elections  according  to  his  direction,  and  without 

*  any  regard  to  the  national  intereft.    This  a  cunning 

*  minifter  may  do  without  its  being  poffible  for  the  king 

*  to  difcover  it  3  becaufe  the  king  can  know  the  merits 

*  or  qualifications  but  of  a  very  few  of  his  fubjects.  By 
4  fuch  means,  a  felfifh  venal  fpirit  may  be  introduced 

*  into  parliament,  and  from  thence  propagated  through 
4  the  whole  nation  j    and  then  if  the  king  has  but 

*  money  enough,  or  lucrative  places  and  offices  enough 

*  at  his  difpofal,  which  a  corrupt  parliament  will  always 

*  take  care  to  provide  for  him,  he  becomes,  without  his 

*  defigning  it,  as  abfolute  as  if  he  had  no  parliament  at 
4  all,  and  may  act  in  a  more  oppreffive  manner  than 
4  any  fole  monarch  can  venture  to  do,  becaufe  he  has 

*  the  fanction  of  parliament  for  every  thing  he  does, 

*  and  has  the  principal  families  in  the  kingdom  en- 
4  gaged  to  juftify  his  meafures.    Thus,  Sir,  our  king 

*  may  be  made  abfolute  without  his  having  ever 

*  entertained  any  defign  againft  our  liberties  ;  and  the 
4  poifon  being  once  thoroughly  diffufed,  which  it  may 
c  by  fuch  a  minifter's  continuing  long  at  the  head  of 
4  the  adminiftration,  it  will  then  be  impoffible  for  the 
4  king  to  fupport  his  government  without  corruption  ; 
4  for  when  the  public  intereft  is  confidered  by  no  man, 
4  or  but  by  a  very  few,  when  the  whole  or  a  great 
4  majority  of  the  people  are  actuated  by  nothing  but 
4  felfifh  mercenary  views,  can  the  king  expect  to  have 
4  his  government  fupported  by  a  majority  in  parlia- 
c  ment,  let  his  meafures  be  never  fo  much  calculated 
4  for  the  public  good,  unlefs  he  makes  it  their  private 
4  intereft  to  do  fo  ?  While  he  can  do  this,  he  may 
4  expect  to  reign  abfolute,  and  yet  according  to  law ; 

4  but 
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«  but  the  moment  he  ceafes  to  do  this,  or  ceafes  being 
c  able  to  do  it,  he  muft  either  put  an  end  to  par- 
c  laments,  or  the  parliament  will  put  an  end  to  his 
c  reio-n  .  for  all  thofe  who  find  they  cannot  make  their 
.«  market  of  him  will  join  againft  him,  in  hopes  of 

*  making  a  better  market  of  his  fucceflbr.  I  muft 
s  therefore  think,  Sir,  we  cannot  do  a  better  fervice  to 
«  our  fovereign,  than  by  paffing  fuch  laws  as  are  necef- 
4  fary  for  putting  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  corruption, 
c  and  reviving  a  public  and  difinterefted  fpirit  among 
«  the  people  ;  and  as  the  people  have  loudly  called  for 

*  fome  fuch  laws  being  pafled,  we  cannot  take  a  more 

*  proper  opportunity  for  introducing  them,  becaufe  it 
«  will  confirm  and  ftrengthen  that  fpirit  which  now 
«  appears  among  the  people  without  doors  in  favour  of 
c  our  prefent  eftablifhment,  and  will  make  them  more 
<  ready  to  venture  their  lives  in  fupport  of  the  govern- 

*  ment,  mould  any  future  fuccefs  of  the  rebels,  or 
«  the  landing  of  any  foreign  troops,  make  it  neceflary 
«  for  us  to  call  for  the  affiftance  of  their  hands  as  well 
«  as  their  purfes.  What  our  minifters  may  think, 
«  Sir,  I  do  not'  know,  having  little  or  no  correfpon- 

*  dence  with  any  of  them  >  but  as  they  enjoy  the 

*  greatelt  advantages  under  our  prefent  government, 

*  and  as  the  people  have  fo  generally  fhewn  themfe^ves 

*  zealous  for  fupporting  that  government,  under  which 
«  they  in  particular  enjoy  fo  many  advantages,  I  am 
«  fure  every  other  man  thinks  they  are  in  gratitude 
<  bound  to  give  fatisfa^ipn  to  the  people  with  regard 
«  to  thofe  laws  which  they  think  fo  necefTary  for  fecu- 

*  ring  their  liberties  againft  the  fatal  eftedls  of  cor- 

*  ruption.    Therefore  I  do  expect  in  this  fellion  to 

*  fee  a  very  extraordinary  change  in  the  conduct  of 

*  our  minifters.  Though  in  former  feffions  they  have 
«  oppofed  every  fuch  law,  yet  now  I  hope  they  will 

*  them- 
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*  themfelves  be  the  introducers  and  the  promoters  of 
«  every  one  of  thofe  laws  which  the  people  have  fo  long 

*  called  for  in  vain  ;  and  if  I  fhould  have  the  plcafure  of 
4  feeing  fuch  a  change  in  their  conduct,  I  make  no 

*  doubt  of  having  the  pleafure  to  fee  every  one  of 

*  thofe  bills  patted  into  laws,  without  any  oppofition  in 

*  either  houfe  of  parliament.  Thefe,  Sir,  are  the 
4  hopes  I  conceive  from  that  fpirit  which  has  appeared 

*  among  the  people  for  fupporting  our  prefent  mofl 
«  excellent  government,  and  our  prefent  moft  wife 
1  adminiftration.       This    is    the  return    of  arati- 

*  tude  I  expea  from  our  minifters,  who  have  always 
4  fhewn  themfelves  moft  grateful  to  thofe  who  have 
4  ferved  them  in  this  houfe  or  at  elections  ;  and  I  hope 
4  they  will  not  be  lefs  grateful  to  thofe  who  have  fhewn 
4  themfelves  ready  to  ferve  their  king  and  country  at  a 
«  time  of  fuch  imminent  danger.  This  return,  I  am  fure 
<  the  people  exped ;  and  I  think  we  fhould  take  this 

firft  opportunity  to  give  them  fome  hopes  of  their 
not  meeting  with  a  difappointment.  As  we  do  not 
know  how  foon  the  rebels  may  enter  England^  as  we 
do  not  know  how  foon  an  army  of  foreign  troops 
may  be  landed  amongft  us,  we  ought  not  in  prudence 
to  let  flip  this  firft  opportunity  of  convincing  the 
people,  that  there  is  nothing  they  can  defire  for 
fecuring  their  liberties,  but  what  they  may  expect 
from  this  government,  and  from  this  feflion  of  parlia- 
ment. For  this  reafpn,  Sir,  I  think  it  neceflary  to  add 
fomething  to  our  addrefs  on  this  occafion.  Therefore 
I  have  prepared  an  additional  paragraph  ;  and  I  mutt 
humbly  move,  that  it  may  be  added  to  what  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  been  pleafed  to  propofe. 
The  additional  paragraph  I  have  prepared  is  in  thefe 
words.  "  And  in  order  to  the  firmer  eftablifhment  of 
his  majefty's  throne  on  the  folid  and  truly  glorious 

\  bafis 
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*  bafis  of  his  people's  affections,  it  (hall  be  cur  zealous 

*  and  fpeedy  care  to  frame  fuch  bills,  as,  if  paffed  into 

*  laws,  may  prove  molt  effectual  for  fecuring  to  his 
4  majefty's  faithful  fubjects  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of 
«  their  undoubted  right  to  be  freely  and  fairly  repre- 

*  fented  in  parliaments  frequently  chofen  and  exempted 

*  from  undue  influence  of  every  kind.    For  eafing  their 

*  minds  in  time  to  come  of  the  apprehenfion  they  might 

*  entertain  of  feeing  abufes  in  offices  rendered  per- 

*  petual  without  the  feafonable  interpofition  of  parlia- 

*  ment  to  reform  them,  and  for  raifing  in  every  true 

*  lover  of  his  king  and  country  the  pleafing  hopes  of 

*  beholding  thefe  realms  once  more  reftored  to  that 

*  happy  and  flourifhing  ftate,  which  may  reflect  the 

*  higheft  honour  on  his  majefty's  reign,  and  caufe 

*  pofterity  to  look  back  with  veneration  and  gratitude 

*  on  the  fource  of  their  national  felicity." 


CHAP.  VII. 

The  common  Apologies  for  Corruption,  as  a  fuppofed 
necejfary  Engine  of  Government  9  fhewn  to  be 
falfe. 

LORD  IValpole,  in  his  fpecch,  A.  D.  1739, 
labours  to  fhew,  that  *  the  fovereign's  power 
4  of  rewarding  merit  is  one  of  the  moft  fundamental 
c  and  moft  ufeful  parts  of  our  conftitution  [fo  a 
learned  bifhop  tells  us,  in  his  Alliance  between  Church 
and  State,  that  an  eftablifhed  provifion  for  the  clergy 
is  the  very  foundation-ftone  of  a  church.  I  like  thoie 
honeft  men,  who  fairly  own,  that  money  is  their  great 
object.]    «  There  are  many  forts  ©f  public  fervices' 

3  (fays 
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(fays  lord  iValpole)  e  which  cannot  be  Immediately 

*  explained,  which  it  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the 

*  public  good  to  divulge ;  and  yet,  if  this  bill  [the 
penfion  bill]  6  fliould  pafs  into  a  law,  his  majefty 

*  could  reward  no  fervices  in  any  member  of  the  other 

*  houfe  without  explaining  and  divulging  thefe  fervices ; 
c  nay,  and  putting  it  in  the  power  of  that  houfe  to 
c  judge,  whether  thefe  fervices  deferved  fuch  a  reward, 

*  which  might  occafion  difputes  between  that  houfe 
4  and  the  crown,  and  would  certainly  difcourage  every 

*  member  of  that  houfe  from  rendering  any  fecret 
c  fervices  to  the  public/  [The  Dutch  carry  on  their 
government  very  fuccefsfully  without  this  wafte  of 
the  public  money  to  reward  fecret  fervices.]    i  This, 

*  my  lords,  would  be  a  great  prejudice  to  our  civil 
'  government ;  and  the  frequent  oaths  that  are  to  be 

*  introduced  by  this  bill  would  be  of  the  mofl:  dan- 
4  gerous  confequence,  not   only  to  our  eftabliflied 

*  religion,  but  even  to  natural  religion  itfelf.    In  our 

*  antient  polity,  both  religious  and  civil,  it  was  a 

*  wife  maxim,  never  to  oblige  or  allow  a  man  to 

*  fwear  in  any  cafe  where  felf-intereft  was  concerned, 
4  efpecially  when  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  were 

*  fuch  as  made  it  impofTible  to  convict  him  of  perjury, 

*  even  though  he  fhould  be  guilty  of  it ;  but  this 

*  maxim  feems  to  be  quite  overturned  by  this  bill, 

*  and,  therefore,  I  am  convinced  it  will  introduce 
4  amongft  us  an  utter  contempt  of  perjury,  which  is 

*  always  followed  by  an  utter  contempt  of  religion  V 

But  will  the  unreftrained  practice  of  peculation,  with- 
out oaths,  be  found  confident  with  religion  and  mora- 
lity ?  Government,  we  know,  never  hefitates  about 
expofmg  the  merchant,  tradefman,  manufacturer,  or 

fhip- 
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fhipmafter  to  the  danger  of  perjury  for  the  fake  of  the 
revenue. 

Some  of  the  tools  of  power  infifted  in  Mr.  Gordon's 
time,  A.  D.  1722,  as  he  tells  us  %  that  *  matters  are 
c  come  to  that  pafs  that  we  muft  either  receive  the  pre- 

*  tender,  or  keep  him  out  with  bribes  and  ftanding 

*  armies.  That  the  nation  is  fo  corrupt,  that  there 
'  is  no  governing  it  by  any  other  means.    And,  in 

*  fhort,  that  we  muft  fubmit  to  this  great  evil,  to  pre- 

*  vent  a  greater ;  as  if  any  mifchief  could  be  more 
'  terrible  than  the  higheft  and  moll  terrible  of  all 
c  mifchiefs,  univerfal  corruption  and  a  military  govern- 

*  ment.  It  is  indeed  impolTible  for  the  fubtilty  of 
c  traitors,  the  malice  of  devils,  or  the  cunning  and 
4  cruelty  of  our  moft  implacable  enemies,  to  fuggeft 
4  ftrohger  motives  for  the  undermining  and  overthrow 

*  of  our  excellent  eftablifhment,  which  is  built  upon 

*  the  deftruclion  of  tyranny,  and  can  ftand  upon  no 

*  other  bottom.  It  is  madnefs  in  extremity,  to  hope 
'*  that  a  government  founded  upon  liberty,  and  the 

*  free  choice  of  the  affertors  of  it,  can  be  fupported 
«  by  other  principles  ;  and  whoever  would  maintain. 

*  it  by  contrary  ones,  intends  to  blow  it  up,  let  him 

*  alledge  what  he  will.     This  gives  me  every  day 

*  new  reafons  to  believe  what  I  have  long  fufpe&ed ; 

*  for  if  ever  a  queftion  fhould  arife,  Whether  a  nation 
«  fhall  fubmit  to  certain  ruin,  or  ftruggle  for  a  re- 

*  medy?  thefe  gentlemen  well  know  which  fide  they 
4  will  chufe,  and  certainly  intend  that  which  they 

*  muft  chufe.    I  am  willing  to  think,  that  thofe  im- 

*  potent  babblers  fpeak  not  the  fenfe  of  their  fuperiors, 
4  but  would  make  fervile  court  to  them  from  topicks 

*  which  they  abhor.  Their  fuperiors  muft  know,  that  it 

'  is 
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4  is  raving  and  phrenzy  to  affirm,  that  a  free"  people 

*  can  be  long  governed  by  impotent  terrors,  that 
4  millions  will  confertt  to  be  ruined  by  the  corrup- 
4  tion  of  a  few  j   or  that  thofe  few  will  join  in  their 

*  ruin  any  longer  than  the  corruption  lafts.  Thau 
4  every  day  new  and  greater  demands  will  rife  upon 
4  the  corrupters  ;  that  no  revenue,  how  great  foever^ 
4  will  feed  the  voracioufnefs  of  the  corrupted  ->  and 

*  that  every  difappointment  will  make  them  turn  upon 
4  the  oppreflbrs  of  their  country,  and  fall  into  its  true 
4  intereft  and  their  own.    That  there  is  no  way  in 

*  nature  to  preferve  a  revolution  in  government  but  mak- 
4  ing  the  people  eafy  under  it,  and  fhewing  them  their 
4  intereft  in  it;  and  that  corruption,  bribery,  and  ter- 

*  rors  will  make  no  lafting  friends,  but  infinite  and 
4  implacable  enemies ;  and  that  the  beft  fecurity  of  a 
4  prince  amongft  free  people,  is  the  affections  of  his 
4  people,  which  he  can  always  gain  by  making  their 
4  intereft  his  own,  and  by  fhewing  that  all  his  views 
4  tend  to  their  good.  They  will  then,  as  they  love 
4  themfelves,  love  him,  and  defend  him  who  defends 
4  them.  Upon  this  faithful  bafis,  his  fafety  will  be 
4  better  eftablifhed,  than  upon  the  ambitious  and 
4  variable  leaders  of  a  few  legions,  who  may  be  cor- 
4  rupted,  difobliged,  or  furprized,  and  often  have  been 
4  fo ;  and  hence  great  revolutions  have  been  brought 
4  about,  and  great  nations  undone,  only  by  the 
4  revolt  of  Angle  regiments.  Shew  a  nation  their 
4  intereft,  and  they  will  certainly  fall  into  it.  A 
4  whole  people  can  have  no  ambition  but  to  be  go- 
4  verned  juftly*  and  when  they  are  fo,  the  intrigues 
4  and  diflatisfadions  of  particulars  will  fall  upon  their 
4  own  heads.  What  has  any  of  our  former  courts 
4  ever  got  by  corruption,  but  to  difaffecl  the  people, 
4  and  weaken  themfelve>  ?  Let  us  now  think  of  other 

4  methods, 
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*  methods,  if  it  is  only  for  the  fake  of  the  experi- 
€  ment.    The  ways  of  corruption  have  been  tried  long 

*  enough  in  paft  adminiftrations.    Let  us  try,  in  this, 

*  what  public  honefty  will  do,  and  not  condemn  it, 

*  before  we  have  fully  proved  it,  and  found  it  ineftec- 

*  tual ;  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  try  other  methods 

*  when  this  fails.' 

4  That  all-beholding  eye  which  controuls  the  uni- 

*  verfe,  pierces  through  all  difguifes,  and  perceives, 

*  that  the  diffufion  of  vice  through  this  nation  is 

*  derived  from  one  fource^  the  corruption  of  the 
«  great;  whichi,  promoted  by  the  moft  afliduous  arts, 
k  and  vindicated  by  venal  eloquence,  has,  at  length, 

*  abforbed  all  regard  for  the  community  into  the  two 

*  felfifh  paffions  of  ambition  and  avarice.    And  when 

*  the  moft  vigorous  effort  [by  a  place-bill]  was  made 
«  to  purge  that  place  [the  houfe  of  commons]  which 

*  once  cleanfed,  would  have  transfufed  its  own  purity 
1  through  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men,  did  not  the 

*  flagitious  oppofition  to  that  attempt,  fo  eflential  to 
«  the  very  being  of  virtue,  and  folicited  by  the  earned 

*  and  univerfal  cry  of  the  whole  people,  produce 
c  an  inftance  of  fupererogatory  proftitution,  which 
4  drew  wonder  from  a  minifter  ?  For  want  of  this 
«  barrier  to  confine  corruption,  honefty  has  been  put 
c  up  to  public  fale,  and  found  its  price,  to  the  coft  of 
c  a  nation  twice  betrayed  ;  hence  a  loofe  has  been 

*  given  to  public  profufion,  and  rapine,  unchecked, 

*  and  unchaftifed  ;  and  the  illicit  gains  have  been  as 

*  profufely  Squandered  by  individuals,  in  luxury,  fen- 
c  fuality,  and  every  unmanly  gratification  ;  and  hence 

*  the  means  of  obtaining  thefe  ignominious  emolu- 

*  ments  have  been  purchafed  by  involving  the  nation 

*  in  perjury,  treachery,  and  a  general  dilfolution  of 

*  maaners  V 

Vol.  II.  .3VI  Only 
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Only  able  men 'are  equal  to  the  weight  of  juft 
government.  Every  blockhead  is  capable  of  the 
fcheme  of  government  we  have  feen  carried  on  in 
this  country  ( not  in  the  prefent  incorrupt  times) 
becaufe  every  blockhead  can  pay  a  fet  of  hirelings, 
while  he  can  find  the  affets.  To  make  ftraight  what 
is  crooked,  to  level  mountains  and  raife  vallies,  to 
redrefs  what  is  wrong,  is  matter  of  labour,  as  well 
as  of  genius,  and  minifters  love  eafe  better  than  toil, 
and  the  card-table  and  bottle  of  Burgundy  better  than 
reading  and  thinking.  Then  they  cry  out,  You 
muft  not  expect  that  ftatefmen  fhould  make  them- 
felves  gally-flaves.  Thus  even  lazinefs  is  dragged  in 
as  an  apology  for  corruption.  And  then  they  pay 
on  and  drudge  on  in  the  beaten  track,  and  all  is  well 
fo  long  as  they  can  hold  their  places  ;  for  their  poc- 
kets are  growing  fuller  and  fuller  every  day.  But 
the  excellent  Davenant  ftiews  this  manner  of  reckon- 
ing to  be  fallacious,  and  that  ftatefmen  could  not 
make  fuch  conclufion*,  if  their  calculations  were 
juft. 

«  What  great  hazard  is  there  for  a  minifter  to  con- 
c  tend  with  the  intrigues  of  here  and  there  a  courtier, 

*  difcontented  becaufe  his  immoderate  hopes  of  getting 
«  are  not  gratified?  Or  to  fuffer  the  .obloquies  of 
c  a  devouring  crew,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  angry 
c  becaufe  the  public  is  no  longer  expofed  to  be  their 

*  prey,  and  that  they  cannot  make  their  wonted  gains 

*  by  the  high  intereft  of  money,  large  premiums,  and 
<  by  difcounting  tallies  ?  Is  it  not  much  more  fafe  and 
"  eafy  to  bear  all  this,  than  to  have  an  army  mutinous 
6  for  want  of  pay,  feamen  clamorous  for  their  wages, 
«  the  family  officers  grumbling  for  the  want  of  their 
c  arrears,  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  whole  people 

*  groaning  under  the  weight  of  heavy  taxes  ?  All 

«  which 
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«  which  are  the  fad  effe&s  of  negligence  and  profu- 

*  fion  in  a  court  V  , 

«  It  is  true,  an  honeft  and  wife  minifter,  who  ob- 

*  ferves  this  conduct,  and  is  more  frugal  for  the  pub- 

*  ]ic  than  in  his  own  private  affairs,  cannot  avoid 

*  raifing  many  enemies.    In  a  bad  age  it  is  a  virtue  not 

*  without  its  dangers.  They  who  have  been  fo  long 
c  fed  with  corruption,  that  their  ftomachs  can  digeft 
c  no  other  diet,  will  diflike  fuch  meafures;  and  a 
«  man  treading  thefe  fteps  muft  arm  himfelf  with 
'  patience,  for  his  temper  muft  be  often  tried.  They 
4  who  would  fteal  the  golden  apples,  will  hate  the 

*  watchful  eyes  that  are  upon  them ;  and  he  who 
c  undertakes  this  poft,  is  to  expect,  that  fecret  malice 
c  will  be  working  in  the  dark  to  undermine  him  : 
c  Perhaps  he  may  be  purfued  by  the  moft  interefted 

*  part  of  mankind  with  open  clamours.  Advantages  • 
'  will  be  taken  of  the  leaft  trip  he  makes.   He  muft  look 

*  for  traverfes,  to  be  traduced,  and  to  have  his  actions 
Vfcanned  and  mifinterpreted.  However,  lethimper- 
c  fevere,  for  if  a  ftate  be  not  quite  devoted  to  ruin,  he 

*  who  ac*ts  thus  uprightly  for  it,  and  with  fuch  care, 
<  will  overcome  all  difficulties  ;  and  the  wifdom  and 

*  juftice  of  his  counfels  will,  at  laft,  meet  with  uni- 

*  verfal  approbation  V  « 

*  When  fuch  as  have  this  poft  are  vigilant  and  fru- 
4  gal  for  the  public,  thofe  in  lower  ftations  think  it 
4  needful  to  tread  in  the  fame  fteps.    When  they  who 

*  fit  at  helm  have  clean  hands  themfelves,  they  can 
c  compel  thofe  below  them  to  be  honeft ;  and  hope 
c  of  reward,  or  fear  of  punimment,  working  more  than 
6  fenfe  of  duty,  men  begin  to  find  it  their  intereft  to 

*  quit  the  ill  courfes  they  were  in,  efpecialJy  when 

M  2  <  they 
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«  they  fee  they  have  not  the  corruption  of  thofe  above 

<  them  to  refort  to  as  a  refuge.    Thus  great  examples 

<  from  chief  mimfters  may,  by  degrees,  reftore  the 
«  affairs  of  a  whole  kingdom.     Befides,  their  vigi- 

<  lance  and  frugality  give  fuch  credk,  and  add  fuch 

<  real  ftrength  to  any  ftate,  that  they  who  rule  it  wiH 
«  foon  be  able  to  reform  abufes.    On  the  other  hand, 

<  where  there  is  a  corrupt,  negligent,  and  profufe 
«  administration,  does  any  thing  go  right  ?  Is  not  the 

<  bad  influence  of  it  felt  from  top  to  bottom  ?  Who 
«  is  there  that  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  ferve  well  ? 
*  When  the  public  is  expofed  to  plunder,  does  not 
«  almoft  every  man  forget  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
'  employ  his  whole  thoughts  in  contriving  how  he 

<  may  have  as  large  a  fliare  of  the  booty  as  any  of  his 

<  fellow  robbers  ?  And  do  not  the  great  thieves  pro- 
«  ted  the  lefs  ?  In  a  ftate  fo  difordered,  what  is  there 

<  to  induce  men  to  difcharge  their  duty,  but  fome- 

<  times  honour a  V 

«  In  the  year  17 11,  when  the  tories  were  endea- 

<  vouring  to  overturn  the  whig  adminiftration,  which 
«  had  reduced  the  power  of  France  fo  low,  and  were 

*  projeaing  the  infamous  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Burnet  fays, 
■  They  finding  the  houfeof  lords  could  not  be  brought 

*  to  favour  their  defigns,  refolved  to  make  an  expe- 
«  rimeilt,  which  none  of  our  princes  ventured  upon 
«  in  former  times ;  a  refolution  was  taken  of  making 

<  twelve  peers  at  once.  What  has  been  the  conduft 
«of  the  minifter  under  fimilar  circumftances  ?  has 
<he  not  advifed  the  creation  of  fixteen  new 
•peerages,  not,  indeed,  at  once;  that  would  have 
«  been  too  explicit  a  declaration  of  his  motives,  but 
«  all  in  the  fpace  of  two  years ;  and  not  content  with 

5  this,. 
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4  this,  he  has  likewife  advifed  the  giving  penfions  to 
4  a  great  number  of  that  houfe,  under  the  denomina- 

*  tion,  indeed,  of  lords  of  the  bed-chamber ;  .but  as 

*  the  number  of  thefe  lords  has  been  increafed  in  the 

*  prefent  reign  from  twelve  to  twenty-two,  the  fact  is, 
■4  that  by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  the  king  has 
4  fo  many  more  fervants  in  his  pay  in  that  houfe,  and 
<  the  rn   has  the  rod  of  deprivation  hanging 

over  their  heads,  which  has  lately  fallen  moft  heavily 

*  upon  thofe  who  have  prefumed  to  exercife  their  free- 
f-  dom  of  voting  againft  what  he  recommended.  But 
4  in  the  other  houfe,  and  where  it  is  more  mate- 
4  rial,  this  meafure  has  been  carried  much  farther. 
4  We  are  informed  by  hiftory,  that  from  the  time  of 

*  the  revolution,,  it  has  been  the  characleriftic  mark 
4  of  thofe  who  oppofed  any  increafe  of  power  in  the 
¥  crown,  ;to  contrive  by-laws,  and  every  other  method, 
4  to  prevent  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  that  houfe. 
■4  Several  acls  of  parliament  have  been  pafTed  to  limit 

*  the  number  of  officers  who  received  their  places 

*  from  the  crown,  to  have  feats  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
4  mons,  and  one  particularly  during  the  whig  admi- 
4  niftration  of  queen  Anne,  which  declares  that  no 
?  perfon  poffefTed  of  an  office,  created  after  fuch  a 
•4  period,  flioul.d  be  capable  of  a  feat  in  that  houfe; 

*  and  this  was  afterwards  enforced  by  another  of  1  Geo. 
4  I.  which  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  fecretary 

*  of  ftate,  and  restrained  perfons  having  penfions  dur- 

*  ing  pleafure,  from  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  commons. 
c  Thefe  laws  were  pafTed  to  be  a  reftraint  on  the 
f  crown,  they  are  now  in  force,  and  mean  to  provide 
4  for  the  liberty  of  the  people,  by  preventing  the 
4  crown  from  creating  a  dependance  upon  it  in  the 
4  reprefentatives  :  but,  like  other  human  inftitutiens, 

*  they  have  been  evaded  ;  when  a  miniftcr  fhall  pre- 

Jvl  3  4  fume 
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4  fume  to  advife,  in  the  teeth  of  thofe  acts  of  par- 
4  Hament,  the  creation  of  fuch  a  number  of  grooms 
4  of  the  bed-chamber,  clerks  of  the  green  cloth,  and 
c  other  officers  of  the  houihold,  each  with  a  falary  of 

*  500/.  per  annum,  as  to  be  double  the  number  of 

*  thefe  of  his  late  majefty  ;  and  when  fome  gentle- 
4  men  have  been  removed  from  thefe  employments 
4  with  penfions,  to  make  room  for  members  of  the 
4  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  law  might  be  only 
4  evaded,  not  openly  violated  ;  and  when  we  fee 
4  gentlemen  of  the  firft  fortunes,  and  who  have  the 
4  two  lait  reigns  prided  themfelves  in  their  indepen- 
4  dency,  eagerly  and  meanly  thrufting  themfelves  into 
4  this  pitiful  penfion  ;  I  fay,  when  we  confider  thefe 
4  things,  where  is  the  fecurity  of  laws,  or  upon  what 
4  principles  of  the  conftitution  can  thefe  meafures  be 
4  defended  ?  The  reafon,  I  underftand,  the  minilter 
4  gives  for  purfuing  this  meafure,  is  the  union  of 
c  parties ;   the  larger   the  fource  of  bounty  in  the 

*  crown,  the  more  general  will  be  its  dues.  This 
4  may  be  plaufible  reafoninu,  but  the  fa£f.  is,  and  of 

*  this  I  confefs  myfelf  jealous,  that  by  thefe  penfions, 
4  the  crown  has  increaied  its  influence  in  the  houfe 
'  of  commons  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  act  of  queen 
4  Anne,  if  a  lift  of  new  erected  places  fliould,  as  was 
4  done  the  beginning  of  the  late  reign,  be  ordered  to 
4  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
4  I  cannot  fee  but  that  thofe  of  the  fupernumerary 
4  offices  of  the  houfhold  muft  be  of  the  number ; 
4  otherwife  the  crown  may,  in  any  future  emergency, 
4  create  as  many  as  fliall  then  be  found  neceflary  to 
4  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  the  minifter  a.* 

There 
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There  arifes  infinite  mifchief  from  the  ambition 
of  particulars.  But  what  ambition  ?  The  ambition 
of  mining  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  difcernment  ?  Of 
excelling  in  knowledge,  or  in  virtue  ?  Of  being  bleff- 
ings  to  their  country,  and  tutelar  gods  to  mankind  ? 
Nothing  lefs.  Their  ambition  is  only  to  get  into 
ranks  and  places,  which  are  diftinguifhed  ;  not  to  be 
men  of  diftinguifhed  characlers  in  thofe  ranks  and 
places.  They  have  not  the  fenfe  to  confider,  that 
the  cringing  of  the  multitude  is  not  to  the  man,  but  to 
the  Jlar  and  garter,  the  long  wig,  or  the  lacquered 
chair. 

Compare  a  true  great  man,  with  a  mean  man  in  a 
great  place,  an  Epaminondas  with  an  Alexander,  a 
Scipio  with  a  Cafar,  a  Trajan  with  a  Cb.  V.  the  efFect 
will  be  the  fame,  as  that  of  placing  an  oriental  diamond 
by  a  Brijlol  ftone. 

«  When  vanity,  luxury,  and  prodigality  are  in 
c  fafhion,  the  defire  of  riches  muft  neceflarily  increafe 

*  in  proportion  to  them  :  and  when  the  power  is  in 

*  the  hands  of  bafe,  mercenary  perfons,  they  will 
«  always  (to  ufe  the  courtiers  phrafe)  make  as  much 
«  profit  of  their  places  as  they  can.  Not  only  matters 
«  of  favour,  but  of  juftice  too,  will  be  expofed  to  fale  ; 

*  and  no  way  will  be  open  to  honours  or  magiftracies, 

*  but  paying  largely  for  them.    He  that  gets  an  office 

*  by  thefe  means,  will  not  execute  it  gratis  :  he 
4  thinks  he  may  fell  what  he  has  bought,  and  would 
4  not  have  entered  by  corrupt  ways,  if  he  had  not  in- 

*  tended  to  deal  corruptly  V 

6  However  we  mail  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  this 

*  nation  mould  ever  be  under  any  great  diforder,  the 
i  trueft  courfe  to  mend  it,  will  be  to  plant  in  the 

M  4  4  minds 
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*  minds  of  $he  better  forts  morality,  and  the  fhame  of 

*  doing  ill  to  their  country ;  and  we  (hall  prefume  toi 
1  anert,  that  obferving  the  rules  and  dictates  of  virtue, 

*  docs  not  only  lead  to  heaven  and  a  bleffed  ftate  here- 

*  after,  but  it  is  the  beft  way  of  fecuring  to  a  people 
<  in  general,  profperity,  peace,  fafety,  and  happinefs, 

*  in  this  prefent  world  V 


G  H  A  P.  VII. 

Bills,  Statutes,  Refohtions,  Speeches,  &c.  jhew- 
ing  the  Senfe  of  Mankind  on  the  Evil  of  Place- 
men and  Penfwners  in  Parliament. 

<■  rF^  H  E  general  principle,  fays  the  author  of  the 
1  JL  Dissertation  upon  Parties,  p.  198. 
'  That  parliaments  ought  to  be  independent  on  the 

*  crown,  hath  not  only  been  always  the  fame,  but  it 
6  bath  been  always  fo  declared  in  the  rnoft.  authentic 
«  and  folemn  manner  $  and  parliaments  have  not  been 

*  more  intent  on  any  national  concern  whatever,  than 

*  on  maintaining  this  principle,  and  fecuring  the  ef- 
«  feels  of  it.  I  fay,  parliaments  have  been  conftantly 
c  thus  intent,  and  efpecially  in  the  heft  times,  during 
c  more  than  three  centuries  at  leaft  ;  for  I  would  not 

*  go  back  too  far,  nor  grope  unneceflarily  in  the  dark. 

*  What  elfe  did  thofe  laws  mean,  that  were  made  in 
'  fhe  time  of  the  Lancajler  kings  to  regulate  the  elec- 
'  tions,  and  to  prevent  the  influence,  which  Rich.  II. 
4  had  illegally  and  arbitrarily  employed,  and  which 
«  there  was  room  to  fear  that  other  princes  might 

*  employ  ?  What  elfe  do  all  thofe  refolutions,  all  thofe 
6  adls  of  parliament  mean,  that  have  been  made  fq 

c  often, 

,  ■  > 
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*  often,  and  enforced  fo  ftrongly  from  time  to  time, 
c  and  from  thofe  days  to  thefe,  againft  the  influence  of 
« .the  crown,  either  on  the  elections,  or  on  the  mem- 
«  .bers  of  parliament  ?• 

c  There  is  another  queftion  which  J  muft  afk. 

*  j[f  this  be  fo,  what  do  thefe  men  mean,  who  are  em- 
«  ployed,  or  rather  what  does  he  mean'  [Walpoie]  «  who 

*  employs  them,  to  plead  in  all  places  and  on  all 

*  occafions,  even  the  moft  folemn,  in  favour  of  this 
.«  yery  influence,  nay  of  the  very  worft  fort  of  it;  of 
4  that  influence  which  is  created  immediately  by  cor- 

*  ruption  ;  for  to  that  their  arguments  reach,  by  unde- 

*  niable   confequence.    Reafon  is  againft  him  and 

*  them,  fince  it  is  a  plain  abfurdity  to  fuppofe  a 
«  controul  on  the  crown,  (and  they  have  not  yet  ven^ 

*  tured  to  fuppofe  the  contrary  that  I  know  of)  and  to 
c  eftablifh  at  the  fame  time  a  power  and  even  a  right 

*  in  the  crown  to  render  this  controul  ufelefs.  Expe- 

*  rience  is  againft  them,  fmce  the  examples  of  other 
4  countries,  and  at  fome  times  (former  times  I  mean) 

*  of  our  own,  have  proved  that  a  prince  may  govern 

*  according  to  his  arbitrary  will,  or  that  of  his  mere 
c  arbitrary  minifter,  as  abfolutely,  and  much  more 

*  fecurely  with?  than  without  the  concurrence  of  a 

*  parliament.    Authority,  even  the  uniform  authority 

*  of  our  whole  legiflature  is  againft  them.    The  voice 

*  of  our  law  gives  them  the  lye.  How  then  mail  we 
f  account  for  this  proceeding  ;  this  open  and  defpe- 

*  rate  attack  upon  our  conftitution,  and  therefore  upon 
f  our  liberty  ?  Have  thefe  great  men  made  any  nice 
f  difcovery  that  efcaped  the  fagacity  of  our  anceftors, 

*  and  is  above  the  narrow  conceptions  of  all  other 
f  men  except  themfelves  at  this  time  ?  Is  it  lefs  fit 
f  now,  than  the  wifdom  of  this  nation  hath  judged  it 
f  to  be  for  fo  many  ages,  that  kings  fhajuld  govern 

q  6  under 
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*  under  the  conftitutional  controul  of  two  other  ef- 
6  cates  »i' 

The  XXXIft  article  of  Magna  Charta  retrains  the 
king's  officers  from  holding  pleas  of  the  crown.  Nullus 

vieecomes,  conflabularius^  &c.h 

So  early  as  A.  D.  1375,  the  commons  were  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  neceffity  of  a  place-bill.  For  in  that  year, 
they  petitioned  the  king,  that  no  member  for  county, 
or  city,  be  a  collector  of  taxes  c. 

The  fenfe  of  our  anceftors  on  pluralities,  and  incom- 
patible places,  appears  by  an  act  made,  A.  D.  141 3, 
That  no  under-meriff,  fheriffs  clerk,  receiver,  or 
bailiff,  be  attorney  in  the  king's  courts,  while  in  any 
of  thofe  offices.  At  the  fame  time  was  pafled  an  a& 
to  prevent  frauds  in  elections  d. 

In  the  parliament  of  A.  D.  1451,  it  was  provided, 
that  no  member  fhould  be  acommiffioneror  collector  e. 

c  We  know,'  (fays  the  brave  Fletcher  of  Scotland) 

*  that  the  cuftoms  have  been  taken  from  the  farmers 
[ the  cuftoms  were  then  farmed  in  Britain  as  now  in 
France']  c  only  to  beftow  the  collectors  places  upon 
c  parliament  men  [  in  Scotland.]  Shall  we  make  good 
'  fuch  funds  as  are  exhaufted  by  bribing  men  to  betray 

*  our  liberty  ?  If  any  juftice  were  to  be  found  in  this 

*  nation,  the  ad v  iters  of  fuch  meafures  had  long  ago 

*  been  brought  to  a  fcaffold.    There  is  no  crime  under 

*  heaven  more  enormous,  more  treacherous,  and  more 

*  deftruc~tive  to  the  very  nature  of  our  government, 

•  than 
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«  than  that  of  bribing  parliament3/  What  would 
this  (launch  old  Scot  have  faid,  if  he  had  feen  fome 
hundreds  of  notorious  placemen  fitting  in  the  Britijh 
fenate,  and  voting  600,000/.  at  once  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  poor  people,  to  make  good  deficiencies  in  the 
civil  lift,  exhaufted  by  *  *  hiatus  *  *  ? 

On  occafion  of  the  king's  attorney  being  elected  a 
member,  A.  D.  1614,  Sir  Roger  Owen  faid,  No  attor- 
ney had  ever  been  chofen,  nor  antiently  any  privy 
counfellor,  nor  any  who  took  livery  of  the  king* 
That,  7  Rich.  II.  a  knight  banneret  was  put  out  of 
the  houfe.  Sir  Thomas  More^  who  had  been  himfelf 
chancellor,  and  fpeaker,  fays,  4  The  eye  of  a  courtier 
4  can  endure  no  colour,  but  one  j  the  king's  livery 
*  dazzling  his  fight/  He  compares  them  to  clouds 
gilded  by  the  fun's  rays,  and  to  brafs  coin,  which  the 
king's  ftamp  makes  current.  After  fearching  of  pre- 
cedents, it  was  refolved,  That  Noy  mould  fit  the 
remainder  of  the  parliament  ;  but  no  attorney-general 
after  him  b. 

Penfioning  was  got  to  fuch  a  height,  A.  D.  1618, 
that  an  order  was  obtained  from  the  king  to  the  officers 
of  the  exchequer  to  pay  no  penfion  that  he  (hall  grant 
for  the  future  c. 

Even  the  king-killing  parliament  ( <%ue  Dieu  rrHen 
conjerve^  the  French  fay,  when  they  are  frightened,  et 
la  fainte  Vierge )  propofed  that  no  perfon  ferving  for 
wages  be  a  voter.  How  abfurd  then  that  members 
themfelves  be  fervants  receiving  wages  of  thofe  whofe 
intereft  it  is  to  plunder  and  enflave  their  fellow  fub- 
jecls.    They  likewife  exclude  all  members  of  councils 

of 
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of  ftate,  officers  in  army  or  garrifon,  treafurers,  or  re- 
ceivers of  public  money,  and  lawyers,  c  to  the  end  ali 

*  officers  of  Hate  may  be  certainly  accountable,  and 

*  no  factious  men  to  maintain  corrupt  interefts.' 
They  likewife  propofe  very  good  regulations  for  carry- 
ing on  elections,  and  reflrain  their  propofed.  parliament 
from  feveral  things,  as  imprefling  men  for  foreign 
fervice,  making  void  public  fecurities,  punifhing  ar- 
bitrarily without  authority  of  law,  men  before  the 
offence  ;  giving  up  or  taking  away  any  of  the  common 
rights  of  the  people  a. 

J.  D.  1643,  an  attempt  toward  a  place-bill  was 
made.  There  was  no  great  want  of  it  in  thofe  days, 
the  court  having  few  places  to  difpofe  of.  Yet  Cb.  I. 
tells  his  Oxford  parliament,  that  moft  of  them  were  in 
Jiis  fervice.  This  probably  gave  rife  to  the  felf-deny- 
ing ordinance  b. 

The  felf-denying  ordinance,  A.  D.  1645,  was  a 
Signal  exhibition,  and  injlar  omnium^  of  the  fenfe  of 
parliament,  on  this  fubjecl.  It  enacts  by  the  authority 
of  lords  and  commons,  that  all  members  of  both  houfes 
be  at  the  end  of  40  days  difcharged  from  holding  any 
place,  civil  or  military,  granted  by  parliament  fince 
Nov.  1640.  All  other  officers,  commanders,  &c.  to 
continue  as  before.  The  benefit  of  all  offices,  neither 
military  nor  judicial,  hereafter  to  be  granted  by  par- 
liament, to  go  to  fuch  public  ufe  as  parliament  (hall 
appoint,  leaving  to  the  perfons  holding  fuch  offices 
only  fuch  a  competent  falary  as  parliament  fhall  ap- 
point. Some  places  and  offices  are  excepted  c.  But 
Mr.  Prynne  feverely  accufes  the  members  of  violating 
the  felf-denying  ordinance.     *  There  is  fcarce  one 

•day, 


3  Parl.  Hist,  xviii.  526,  527. 

b  Ibid.  xii.  465.  c  Ibid,  xm,  443* 
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•  day*  fays  he*  or  week  at  leaft*  doth  pafs,  but  we  are 
4  ftill  bellowing  fome  place  or  office  upon  members* 
«  for  which  we  are  cenfured  in  pamphlets,'  &c.  a 

*  What  do  the  enemy  fay  ?  Nay,  what  do  many  fay 

*  who  were  friends  at  the  beginning  of  this  parlia- 
«  ment  ?  Even  this,  that  the  members  of  both  houfes 
4  have  got  great  places  and  commands,  and  the  fword 
4  into  their  hands.  What  by  intereft  in  parliament, 
c  what  by  power  in  the  army,  they  will  perpetually 
4  continue  themfelves  in  grandeur,  and  not  permit  the 
4  war  fpeedily  to  end,  left  their  own  power  fhould 
«  determine  with  it.'  The  words  of  Cromwel  on  the 
felf-denying  ordinance  b.  The  felf-denying  ordinance 
pafles  the  commons,  is  rejected  by  the  lords,  fent 
again  to  the  lords,  and  pafled  by  them  after  four 
months  c ;  which,  fays  Whitelock>  began  the  fatal  dif- 
ference between  the  two  houfes,  which  ended  in  cutting 
off  the  lords  from  parliament.  Shameful  that  the  lords 
with  their  great  eftates  ihould  be  more  greedy  than  the 
commons. 

4  Parliaments  were  thought  by  the  known  laws  of 
4  our  nation  to  advife  and  regulate  unruly  kings  V 
[Not  then  furely  to  hold  places  under  kings.] 

Leave  was  given,  A.  D.  1679,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
vacating  the  feat  of  members,  accepting  places  c. 

The  commons  concluded  the  year  1680  with  a  vote 
worthy  to  be  infcribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  moft 
confpicuous  place  in  St.  Stephens  chapel  5  That  no 
member  of  the  houfe  mould  accept  of  any  office  or 
place  of  profit  from  the  crown,  without  leave  of  the 
h©ufe,  nor  promife  of  any  fuch  office,  or  place  of 

profit, 


a  Parl.  Hist,  xviix.  322. 

*  Rapin,  It,  5 1 3.  c  Ibid.  11.  516. 

'  Milt.  Eik.  22.  c  Deb.  Com.  i.  348. 
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profit,  during  fuch  time  as  he  continued  a  member  of 
the  houfe a. 

Againft  penfioners  in  parliament,  A.  D.  16S1,  an 
anonymous  fpeaker  argues  as  follows. 

4  The  name  of  a  penfioner  is  diftafteful  to  every 

*  Englljh  fpirit  •>  and  all  penfioners,  I  think,  are  fuf- 

*  ficiently  defpifed  by  their  countrymen  V  He  ex- 
patiates on  a  penfioner's  breach  of  truft  ;  his  pocketing 
what  is  given  by  the  people  for  the  neceffary  charges  of 
government.  He  obferves,  that  receiving  a  penfion  is 
plundering  the  people,  and  diftreffing  the  king,  and 
putting  him  and  his  miniitry  on  wicked  fhifts,  to 
fatisfy  a  fet  of  blo;d-fuckers,  which  is  endlefs ;  for 
the  more  the  court  gives,  the  more  it  muft  go  on  to 
give.  That  it  naturally  leads  a  king  to  think  hardly 
of  the  moft  faithful  counfellors,  and  incorrupt  parlia- 
ments, who  reftrain  the  boundlefs  wafte  of  the  public 
money.  That  it  lays  us  open  to  our  enemies  abroad 
by  exhaufting  our  treafure,  which  mould  arm  us 
againft  them,  and  difables  us  for  paying  our  heavy 
debts.  He  obferves,  that  the  penfioners  of  the  penfion- 
parliament  called  themfelves  the  king's  friends,  and 
fo  they  do  now.  That  endeavours  were  ufed,  but 
ineffectually,  about  10  Rich.  II.  to  get  a  corrupt  parlia- 
ment c.  That  there  was  another  unfuccefsful  attempt 
about  A.  D.  1459,  or  60.  That  about  20  Hen.  VIII. 
many  of  the  king's  dependents  were  in  the  houfe.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  parliament  generally  took 
money  to  vote,  till  the  penfion  parliament,  under 
Ch*  II.  [Every  mifchief  muft  originate  from  a  Stuart.] 
That  parliament  1  perverted  the  very  end  of  parlia- 

1  ments, 


a  Rapin>  II.  719. 

*  Deb,  Com.  ii.  148. 


c  Ibid.  150. 
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*  ments,  which  have  been  and  are  the  great  refuge  of 
«  the  nation,  which  cure  all  its  difeafes,  and  heal  all 
6  its  fores.    But  thofe  men'  [the  penfion-parliament} 

*  had  made  it  a  fnare  to  the  nation,  and  at  beft  had 
c  brought  it  to  be  a  mere  engine  to  get  money.'  Every 
parliament  which  allows  this  evil  practice  is  partaker 
of  this  fin a.  He  propofes  that  the  penfioners  be 
obliged  to  confefs  their  fault  on  their  knees,  before 
the  houfe  of  commons,  one  by  one,  and  that  they  refund. 

*  Our  law,  fays  he,  does  not  allow  a  thief  to  keep  what 

*  he  has  gotten  by  ftealth,  but  of  courfe  orders  refti- 
c  tution.    And  fhall  thefe  proud  robbers  of  the  nation 

*  not  reftore  their  ill  gotten  goods  V  He  then  propofes 
that  every  one  of  them  be  voted  incapable  of  fitting 
in  parliament,  or  holding  any  office,  civil  or  military  ; 

*  For  it'  is  not  fit,  that  they  who  were  fo  falfe  and 

*  unjuft  in  that  truft,  fhould  ever  be  trufted  again  V 
He  fays  there  ought  to  be  a  6  fufficient  mark  of  in- 
«  famy  fet  on  them,  that  the  people  may  know  who 

*  has  bought  and  fold  them.' 

A  debate  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  A.  D.  1689, 
about  excluding  placemen  from  thence,  proved  warm 
and  obftinate.  Carried  for  the  placemen,  becaufe 
c  otherwife  the  fitteft'perfons  for  public  employments 
6  would  remain  excluded,  and  be  deprived  of  the  op- 

*  portunity  of  ferving  either  king  or  country  V 

Some  lords  proteft,  A,  D.  1693,  againft  the  fpeaker 
of  the  commons  being  allowed  to  fit,  though  he  had 
taken  a  place,  becaufe  the  fpeaker,  if  corrupt,  could 
do  more  mifchief  than  a  private  member d. 

A  bill 


a  Deb.  Com.  i.  151. 
c  Tind.  Contin.  1.  116. 
d  Deb,  Lords,  i.  422. 


b  Ibid* 
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A  bill  was  fcnt  from  the  commons,  A.  D.  1693, 
for  incapacitating  feveral  perfons  holding  places  civil 
and  military  from  fitting  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons. The  court  lords  oppofe  it  vehemently.  The 
earl  of  Mulgrave  fpoke  for  it.  It  appears  by  the 
ipeech,  that  the  act  was  not  then  made  which  va- 
cates the  feat  of  a  placeman,  and  obliges  him  to  be 
re-elected.  The  courtiers  brought,  inftead  of  this, 
a  bill  for  the  frequent  meeting  of  parliaments.  But 
William  having  no  mind  to  part  with  the  prefent  during 
the  war,  refufed  his  affent,  though  palled  by  both 
houfes a. 

A  bill  was  brought  in,  A.  D.  1690,  to  enable  com- 
miflioners  to  take  an  account  of  all  public  monies,  to' 
be  nominated  by  the  commons,  and  might  be  mem- 
bers ;  but  none  to  be  dependant  on5  or  accountable  to' 
the  king  or  queen.  To  be  chofen  by  ballot.  Every 
member  to  put  into  a  glafs  a  lift  of  the  nine  gentlemen 
he  judged  the  fitteft.  Sir  Samuel  Barnardijhn  being 
chofen,  owned,  that  he  was  one  of  the  accountants  to* 
their  majefties  ;  on  which  another  was  put  in  his  room. 
Some  time  afterwards,  however,  a  new  fet  of  com- 
miflioners  being  to  be  chofen,  Sir  Samuel  was  one. 
Whether  he  kept  his  accountant's  place  at  the  fame 
time,  does  not  appear  b. 

One  of  the  heads  of  the  bill  of  fucceffion,  made  irt 
king  William's  time,  was,  That  no  placeman  or  pen- 
fioner  under  the  king  {hall  be  a  member  of  the  houfe 
of  commons. 

Refolved,  A.  D.  1699,  That  no  perfon  be  a  truftee 
fc-r  the  forfeited  Irijh  eftates,  who  has  any  place  of 

profit 


a  Deb.  Lords,  i.  417. 

b  Deb.  Com.  if.  378,  381,  388. 
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profit  or  trufr,  or  is  accountable  to  the  king,  or  is  a 
member  of  parliament a. 

A  bill  was  pafled  by  the  commons,  the  fame  year, 
for  reftraining  the  number  of  officers  in  parliament5. 
Rejected  by  the  lords. 

Refolved,  the  fame  year,  That  no  member  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  be  a  farmer,  or  manager  of  ex- 
cifec. 

A  bill  to  prevent  parliament  men  taking  places, 
was  fent  to  the  lords,  A.  D.  1692.  It  was  propofed, 
that  thofe  who  accepted  places,  fhould  be  incapaci- 
tated. The  bill  was  committed  by  the  lords  to  a 
grand  committee.  Thrown  out  in  the  houfe  of  peers 
by  two  voices.  This  parliament  was  called  the  officers 
parliament,  from  the  great  number  of  them  in  the 
houfe.  The  people  began  to  be  afraid  of  falling  under 
military  government.  Ambitious  men  aimed  at  popu- 
larity by  promoting  the  place-bill.  Government 
preferred  them.  They  then  went  over  to  the  court. 
Then  the  cry  was,  That  the  court  was  corrupting  the 
houfe.  The  bill  was  rejected  by  the  lords  for  a* 
profound  reafon.  c  It  feemed  to  eftablifh  (they  faid)  an 
'  oppofition  between  the  crown  and  the  people,  as 
*  if  thofe  who  were  employed  by  one,  could  not  be 
4  trufted  by  the  other.'  And  who  can  deny  this? 
The  very  idea  of  a  reprefentative  mould  be,  one 
wholly  detached  from  every  connexion  with  all  but 
his  conftituents.  Can  a  reprefentative  be  too  free  ? 
Another  employment  is  many  times  inconfiftent  with 
a  feat  in  the  houfe.  An  officer  ought  to  be  keeping 
his  men  in  order.  Or  is  the  bufinefs  of  an  officer  in 
the  army,  like  that  of  a  church-officer  i  Some  places 

Vol.  II.  N  depend 


a  Deb.  Com.  hi.  125, 
c  Ibid.  m.  124, 


Ibid.  111.  94. 
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depend  for  their  profits,  on  the  quantity  of  money 
given  by  parliament.  Is  not  this  a  temptation  to  vote 
away  the  people's  money  ?  Is  not  parliamentary  privi- 
lege enough  for  one  perfon  to  hold,  without  his  having 
a  place  and  penfion  befides?  Have  not  the  nobility  and 
the  court  power  enough,  without  lording  it  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  too  ?  What  good  or  lawful  defign 
can  a  king  or  minifter  have,  in  giving  a  place  to  a 
member  ?  Will  it  attach  him  more  to  his  country's 
intereft  ?  or  to  that  of  the  court  ?  which  two  are  al- 
moft  always  oppofite.  One  vote  may  determine  the 
fate  of  a  nation a. 

William  III.  A.  D.  1693,  rejects  the  place-bill, 
though  approved  by  both  houfes,  and  though  it  only 
hindered  members  taking  places  while  members.  The 
commons  refolved,  (  That  whoever  gave  the  king 
4  advice  to  refufe  the  royal  aflent  to  a  bill,  which  was 

*  to  redrefs  a  grievance,  and  take  off  a  fcandal  from 

*  the  proceedings  of  the  commons  in  parliament,  is  an 
c  enemy  to  king  and  country,  &c.'  A  reprefentation 
to  the  king  was  drawn  up,  in  which  was  a  paragraph 
(afterwards  rejected)  fignifying  that  members  of  par- 
liament are  refponfible  to  their  constituents  ;  that  the 
conftituents  will  probably  be  offended  at  the  refufal, 
and  the  commons  knew  not  how  to  appeafe  them,  &c. 
Inftead  of  this,  fuch  was  the  prevalency  of  court-influ- 
ence, that  they  put  a  paragraph,  praying  that  for  the 
future,  the  king  would  follow  the  advice  of  his  parlia- 
ment, and  not  that  of  private  and  interefted  perfons. 
The  king  gives  a  general  anfwer,  the  matter  drops  b. 

The  commons  order  in  a  bill,  Dec.  13,  1696,  That 
no  perfon  be  elected  member  of  parliament,  who  holds 
any  office,  or  employment  of  profit  under  the  govern- 
ment, 


a  Tind.  Ccktin.  1.  227,  229. 


b  Ibid.  1.  250. 
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ment,  nor  any  member  accept  a  place  or  employ- 
ment51. 

There  are  two  claufes,  12  and  13  WilL  III.  cap.  2. 
by  which  all  offices  of  truft,  and  all  penfions  from  the 
crown,  are  made  difqualificationsb.  This  is  the  very 
falvo  we  wanted.  But  (behold  the  misfortune  !)  this 
excellent  regulation  never  came  to  be  in  force :  for  it 
was  not  to  take  place  before  the  arrival  of  a  certain 
event  (the  Hanover  family's  fucceffion,  I  fuppofe) 
and  was  too  good  for  this  nation  ;  therefore  was  re- 
pealed before  that  time;  But  the  author  of  Faction 
Detected  fays,  the  claufe  concerning  penfions  has 
been  reftored  fince,  viz,  A.  ZX  17 15  j  by  a  ftatute  in 
which  year  a  penalty  was  appointed  of  20/.  a  day  for 
any  perfon  fitting*  or  voting,  who  has  a  penfion  from 
the  crown  for  any  term*  fhort  of  life. 

The  lords  having  by  the  regency-bill  rejected  the 
claufe  inferted  in  an  acl:  pafied  fome  years  before  for 
fettling  the  fucceffion,  by  which  all  civil  and  military 
officers  were  made  incapable  of  fitting  or  voting  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  after  the  queen's  deceafe,  and  having 
fent  down  that  bill  to  the  commons,  they  feeing  the 
barrier  againft  court  power  thrown  down,  refolved  in 
fome  meafure  to  repair  it  by  admitting  only  47  civil 
and  military  officers  into  their  houfe,  and  among  them 
10  privy  counfellors  ;  5  flag  officers,  and  as  many 
generals.  The  bill  thus  amended,  was  fent  up  again 
to  the  lords,  who  (to  mew  themfelves  always  friends 
to  integrity,  and  enemies  to  corruption  and  tyranny) 
altered  it,  excluding  only  the  commiffioners  of  the 
prize-office,  and  all  fuch  new  officers,  as  the  court 
might  create  in  time  to  come.  Debates  and  conferences 

N  a  fol- 
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followed  a.    c  The  court  party  endeavoured  to  fhew  the 

<  injuftice  of  excluding  thofe,  who  were  actually  per- 
«  forming  fervices  to  the  nation.'  [If  they  were,  how 
fhould  they  ferve  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ?]  That  this 
would  be  a  reftraint  on  the  liberty  of  the  counties 
and  corporations,  [it  would  reftrain  them  indeed  from 
injuring  their  country]  ;  that  it  would  difcourage  brave 
men  from  ferving  their  country  in  war,  when  they 
found  they  were  to  be  difgraced  by  exclufion  from  the 
houfe  of  commons.  The  oppofite  party  argued,  that  a 
bad  prince  might  make  a  bad  ufe  of  his  creatures  and 
dependents  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  bill  was 
once  likely  to  be  carried,  poftponing  fome  of  the  lords 
amendments,  [i.  e.  their  amendments  the  wrong  way] 
but  the  court  party  being  reinforced  by  fome  coming 
round,  who  ufed  to  be  on  the  contrary  fide,  [bribed 
moft  probably]  the  lords  amendments  were  approved 
with  a  few  alterations,  to  which  the  lords  agreed5. 

A.  D.  1704.  To  mortify  fome  members,  who  had 
taken  places,  a  bill  was  brought  in  8  for  excluding  out 

<  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  all  perfons  in  any  offices 
«  or  employments  erected  fince  Feb.  6,  1684,  or  to  be 
c  erected c.'  Pafled  the  commons  immediately,  but 
the  lords  (who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it)  muft  go  to 
tinkering  it,  and  the  commons  not  liking  (as  they  had 
not  much  reafon)  their  amendments,  the  bill  was  loft. 
There  was  likewife  another  bill,  immediately  after,  fet 
on  foot  by  the  commons,  «  to  prevent  perfons  entitled 
«  by  their  offices  to  receive  any  benefit  by  public  an- 

<  huai  taxes,  to  be  granted,  from  being  members  of 

<  parliament :  which  being  levelled  againft  many  brave 
«  and  deferring  members,  who  ferv'd  the  nation  by 

<  fea  and  land,  occafioned  fome  murmurs  ;  to  ftifle 

i  which, 


>  Deb.  Com.  hi.  453.      b  Ibid.  454.       c  Ibid.  438. 
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«  which,  the  commons  empowered  their  committee  to 
c  receive  a  claufe,  for  excepting  flag  officers  and  cap- 

*  tains  in  the  navy,  and  all  general  officers  and  colonels 
6  of  the  land  forces  and  marines  [a  foolifh  excep- 
tion; they  are  fome  of  the  moft  dangerous  people 
in  parliament.]  The  bill  paries  in  the  negative. 

A  bill  was  brought  into  the  Scotch  parliament  for  fc- 
curing  the  fucceffion,  in  cafe  of  queen  Anne's  death.  It 
propofed  among  other  things,  that  no  perfon  mail  have 
a  vote  in  regulating  the  fucceffion,  who  has  any  place, 
mediately,  or  immediately,  under  the  crown.  That  all 
election  be  by  ballot.  A  leffer  baron  to  be  added  to 
parliament,  for  every  new  created  nobleman,  to  balance 
the  two  houfes.  The  crown  not  to  have  the  power  of 
making  peace  and  war  without  parliament.  All  the 
males  between  16  and  60  to  be  trained.  No  in- 
demnity for  ftate-crimes  without  confent  of  parliament. 
No  place  or  penfion  in  Scotland  to  be  given,  but  by 
parliament a. 

Motion  in  the  Scotch  parliament,  1704,  by  lord 
Anjfrutber,  that  no  officer  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife, 
or  collector,  furveyor,  manager  of  cuftoms,  nor  any 
farmer  of  any  branch  of  the  revenue,  (hall  be  a  member 
of  parliament13 ;  which  was  afterwards  enacted c. 

c  A  general  felf-denying  bill  was  offered,  A.  D. 

*  1705,  by  thofe  very  men,  who,  in  the  firft  feffion 
f  of  parliament,  when  they  hoped  for  places  them- 
c  felves,  had  oppofed  the  motion  for  fuch  a  bill  with 
e  great  indignation.  Now  the  fcene  was  a  little 
c  altered.  They  faw  they  were  not  like  to  be  favou- 
rites, and  therefore  pretended  to  be  patriots.  This 

N  3  6  looked 
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«  looked  fo  ftrangely  in  them,  that  it  was  reje&ed, 
c  but  another  bill  of  a  more  reftrained  nature  pafled, 
6  difabling  certain  officers  from  ferving  in  parlia- 
*  ment.'  To  this  a  general  claufe  was  added,  which 
difabled  all  who  held  any  office  created  fince  A.  ZX 
3684,  or  any  in  future.  Pafled  readily  the  commons. 
The  lords  thought  it  too  comprehenfive.  Altered  it 
to  fome  particular  difabilities.  The  commons  refufe 
their  alterations.  The  excellent  bill  drops.  So  the 
public  good  is  bandied  from  party  to  party  a. 

It  was  refolved,  A.  D.  1710,  even  under  the  tory- 
miniflry,  that  no  perfon  be  a  commiffioner  (for  {tating 
the  public  accounts)  who  has  any  office  of  profit,  oi- 
ls accountable  to  the  fovereign  b.  So  fufpicious  were 
they  of  the  effe&s  of  claming  interefts.  They  allowed 
eommiffioriers,  however,  to  be  chofen  from  the  houfe 
of  commons ;  not  apprehending  any  effecT:  from  mem- 
bers holding  fuch  a  fort  of  places,  becaufe  they  were 
not  lucrative.  They  were  chofen  by  ballot.  One 
gentleman  had  246  fuffVages. 

'  A  bill  was  ordered  in,  A.  D,  17 1 1,  for  fecuring  the 
freedom  of  parliaments,  by  limiting  the  number  of 
officers  in  the  houfe  c. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  houfe,  A.  D. 
171 1,  to  enquire  what  new  offices  or  places  of  profit 
had  been  created  or  erected  fince  the  30th  08.  1705, 
and  whether  the  number  of  commiffioners  for  execut- 
ing offices  is  increafed,  and  to  examine  how  the  laws 
ftand  in  refped  of  officers  fitting  in  the  houfe  d. 

A  bill  (formerly  often  attempted)  for  difabling 
members  from  holding  places,  was  brought  into  the 

tory 
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tory  parliament,  A.  D.  1711;  but  dropped.  The 
qualification  of  600/.  a  year,  for  a  knight  of  the 
fhire,  and  300/.  for  a  burgefs,  patted.  The  defign 
was  to  exclude  courtiers,  military  men,  and  mer- 
chants, and  to  increafe  the  influence  of  the  landed 
inrereft.  The  qualification  was  not  extended  to  Scot- 
land \ 

The  bill  for  limiting  the  number  of  placemen  in 
the  houfe  of  commons  was  brought  in  and  pafled, 
J,  D.  1712.  *  The  fcandal  of  corruption  was  thought 
c  to  be  more  flagrant  than  ever;  for  it  was  believed 
*  that  men  were  not  only  bribed  for  a  whole  feflion, 
4  but  had  new  bribes  for  particular  votes.' 

Bill  for  fecuring  freedom  of  parliaments,  by  limit- 
ing the  number  of  placemen  in  the  houfe,  read  a 
fecond  time,  and  committed.  And  becaufe  feveral 
bills  for  the  fame  unqueftionably  falutary  tendency  had 
been  loft  in  the  blefied  houfe  of  peers,  it  was  propofed 
to  tack  it  to  a  money  bill.  Queftion  put.  Pafles  in 
the  negative,  160  againft  in.  h  This  fmells  ftrong 
of  a  collufion  between  the  two  houfes,  and  that  they 
both  twitted  the  fame  cord,  though  feemingly  contrary 
ways  and  at  oppofite  ends. 

The  felf-denying  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe 
of  commons,  A.  D.  17 12,  and  patted.  Many  of  the 
lords  being  irritated  at  the  late  creation  of  twelve  new 
peers  at  once,  it  was  expected  it  would  pafs  their 
houfe  too.  But  their  lordfhips  feemed  fuddenly  to 
alter  their  way  of  thinking  of  it ;  and  whereas  it  was 
drawn  to  take  place  after  the  prefent  parliament, 
they  altered  it,  to  take  place  after  the  death  of  the 
queen  ;  fo  that  it  was  no  more  thought  of  c. 

N  4  The 
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The  commons  refolved  themfelves  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole  houfe,  A.  D.  17 15,  to  confider  of  the 
feveral  lifts  of  accounts,  of  annuities,  penfions,  boun- 
ties, &c.  granted  by  the  late  queen,  or  his  prefent 
majefty.  Several  were  mentioned  by  the  difcontents 
[that  is,  thofe  who  had  none  themfelves]  which  were 
beftowed  on  thofe  who  had  no  need  of  them.  A 
motion  made  for  an  addrefs  to  the  king  againft  them 
[becaufe  we  have  no  (hare].  When  it  was  moved  to 
addrefs  the  king  to  retrench  unnecefiary  penfions  ; 
JValpole  (in  character)  faid,  6  You  ought  not  to  Hint 

*  the  king's  benevolence,  nor  debar  his  majefty  [the 
minifter]  '  from  the  exercife  of  the  moft  glorious 

*  branch  of  his  royal  prerogative,  which  is  to  beftow 
«  his  favours'  [in  fordid  pelf,  and  paltry  pay]  <  on 
«  fuch  as  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  his  fervice  %'  [that 
is,  in  doing  dirty  work], 

JValpole  and  Pulteney  refign,  A.  D.  1720,  becaufe 
lord  Town/end  was  removed  from  his  poft  of  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland-,  and  it  was  thought  he  influenced 
feveral  members  to  oppofe  the  fupply  againft  Sweden, 
which  IValpole  and  Pulteney  were  for  b.  Walpole  and 
Pulteney  took  care,  both  of  them,  to  let  the  houfe  know 
they  had  refigned.  What  does  this  fhew  ?  That 
places  are  odious,  and  the  honour  is  to  refign  them. 
Why  ?  becaufe  of  the  filthy  lucre  attending  them. 
Were  they  only  laborious,  or  were  men  voted  into 
them  by  their  country  for  merit,  it  would  be  no  brag 
to  refign  them  c. 

A.  D.  1728,  the  famous  felf-denying  bill  pafTed 
the  commons,  which  provided,  that  no  member  (hould 
fit,  till  he  had  taken  an  oath,  that  he  had  no  penfion 

during 
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during  pleafure,  or  for  any  number  of  years,  nor  any 
office  in  part,  or  in  whole,  from  the  crown,  held  by 
any  perfon  for  his  benefit,  and  that  he  would  not  re- 
ceive any  fuch  emolument,  during  the  time  of  his 
being  a  member,  without  giving  notice  to  the  houfe 
within  14  days  after  accepting  the  fame,  if  parliament 
was  fitting,  or  after  its  firft  fitting,  on  pain  of  wil- 
ful perjury,  and  incapacity  of  holding  any  office. 
Whoever  refufed,  or  neglected  taking  the  oath,  was  to 
lofe  his  feat,  and  forfeit  30  /.  each  day  he  fate  with- 
out taking  the  oath.  It  would  have  been  very  bare- 
faced for  the  commons  to  have  refufed  this  bill ;  for 
it  only  enacted,  that  no  member  ihould  be  a  court- 
tool  without  leave  of  the  houfe.  But,  as  the  bill, 
if  it  had  pafTed  into  a  law,  might  have  been  trouble- 
fome,  it  was  contrived,  that  it  fhould  be  thrown  out 
by  the  lords. 

*  It  was  now  the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  not 
c  without  foundation,  that  the  minifter  [Waftok]  fuf- 
c  fered  the  penfion-bill  to  pafs  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
«  mons,  only  becaufe  he  knew  it  would  be  thrown  out 
c  in  the  houfe  of  lords  V 

The  following  is  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  members, 
if  the  penfion-bill,  parTed,  A.  D.  1731,  by  the  com- 
mons, and  rejected  by  the  lords,  had  palled  into  a 
law  ;    c  I,  J.  B,  do  folemnly  and  fincerely  fwear, 

*  that  I  have  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  penfion 

*  during  pleafure,  or  for  any  number  of  years,  from 
'  the  crown,  nor  any  office  in  part,  or  in  the  whole, 
4  from  the  crown,  held  for  me,  or  for  my  benefit, 
c  by  any  perfon  whatfoever.    And  I  do  folemnly  and 

*  fincerely  promife  and  fwear  that  I  will  not  receive, 

*  accept, 
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c  accept,  or  take,  directly  or  indirectly,  during  the 

*  time  of  my  being  a  member  of  this  parliament,  any 

*  penfion  during  pleafure,  or  for  any  number  of  years, 
c  or  any  other  gratuity  or  reward  whatever,  &c.  with- 

*  out  fignifying  the  fame  to  this  houfe,  within  four- 

*  teen  days  after  I  have  received  or  accepted  the 
'  fame,  if  the  parliament  be  then  fitting,  or  within 

*  fourteen  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  parlia- 

*  ment.    So  help  me  God  V 

Any  member  taking  the  oath>  if  found  to  have  had 
a  penfion  at  the  time,  during  pleafure,  or  for  any 
number  of  years,  Szc.  [as  in  the  oath]  without  fig- 
nifying the  fame  to  the  houfe,  was  to  be  held  guilty 
of  perjury,  and  to  fuffer  accordingly.  Any  member 
xefufing  to  take  the  oath,  was  to  lofe  his  feat;  or 
fitting  and  voting,  through  overfight  of  the  houfe,  to 
forfeit  30/.  each  day,  and  to  be  incapacitated  for 
holding  any  office,  &c. 

A  motion  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  A.  D. 
173c,  to  call  for  a  lift  of  penftons  payable  by  the 
crown.  PafTes  in  the  negative  b.  Several  lords  pro- 
tefted,  Becaufe  no  inftance  can  be  given,  that  the 
lift  of  penfioners  was  denied,  when  called  for  by 
either  houfe.  *  Becaufe  we  conceive,  the  refufal  will 
■  be  mifinterpreted  without  doors,  as  it  will  raife  a  jea- 
4  Ioufy  that  there  are  too  many  members  upon  the  lift, 

*  which  afperfion  ought  to  have  been  obviated,  by  pro- 
c  ducing  thofe  lifts,  as  in  former  times  has  been  fre- 

*  quently  done/ 

A.  D,  1 731,  it  was  moved  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  enquire, 

*  whether  any  members  of  this  houfe  have,  directly 

<or 
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«  or  indire&ly,  any  penfions  during  pleafure,  or  for 

*  any  number  of  years,  or  any  offices  from  the  crown, 

*  held  on  truft  for  them  in  part,  or  in  the  whole  V 
JValpole  faid,  this  was  turning  the  houfe  of  commons 
into  a  court  of  inquifition  :  That  if  it  was  made  effec- 
tual, it  would  oblige  members  to  accufe  themfelves  \ 
This,  however,  was  trifling ;  for  enquiry  might  have 
been  made,  and  difcoveries  gained,  as  in  all  other  cafes 
of  roguery,  by  means  entirely  confiftent  with  liberty 
and  the  constitution. 

Sandys  moves,  A.  D.  1731,  for  a  committee  to  en- 
quire whether  any  member  had  any  penfion,  directly 
or  indire&ly,  during  pleafure,  or  for  years,  or  any 
office  from  the  crown,  holden  in  truft  for  him  in 
part  or  whole c.  This  motion  was  vigoroufly  oppofed, 
though  the  penfion-bill  met  with  no  oppofition.  It 
was  carried  in  the  negative,  206  to  143. 

They  did  not  choofe,  I  fuppofe,  to  have  it  known 
what  knaves  they  were.  So  a  prudent  pickpocket, 
being  accufed  of  purloining  a  miffing  watch  in  the 
company,  where  he  was ;  declared  himfelf  very  willing 
to  purge  himfelf  by  oath  but  ftrongly  refufed  ftanding 
the  fearch.  It  was  obferved,  however,  on  that  occa- 
fion,  that  many  members  fufpec"ted  to  be  on  the  black 
lift,  voted  for  the  enquiry,  to  fave  appearances,  well 
knowing  that  it  would  not  proceed. 

A  motion  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  A.  D. 
1732,  for  reftraining  officers  concerned  in  the  fait- 
duty  from  interpofing  in  elections.  PafTed  in  the 
negative  ;  though  the  fame  is  eftablifhed  with  refpedl 
to  other  duties.  Nineteen  lords  protefted,  becaufe  the 
officers  of  the  cuftoms  are  immenfely  numerous,  and 

have 
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have  a  prodigious  influence  in  elections  a.  They  form 
a  fecond  ftanding  army,  and  often  fupply  the  place  of 
the  other,  whofe  attendance  at  an  election  would  be 
too  grofs  a  v  t  on  of  the  law.  A  houfe  of  commons 
influenced  by  tne  fervants  of  the  crown  (it  is  obferved 
by  their  lordfhips)  might  be  c  a  reprefentative  of  an 

*  adminijlration,  or  of  a  minijler ;  but  could  no  longer 
«  be  a  true  reprefentative  of  the  people?  Parliaments 
are  fo  great  a  check  on  minivers,  that  they  have  always 
endeavoured  either  to  enable  the  crown  to  govern 
without  them,  or  to  influence  their  elections,  or  to 
corrupt  them  fo  thoroughly,  that  their  efficiency  mail 
be  loft.  The  antiquity  of  the  ftatutes  for  preventing 
thefe  evils,  fhews  how  early  they  begun  to  prevail. 
There  is  little  danger,  fince  the  revolution,  of  any 
attempt  to  govern  without  parliaments.   c  The  wifdom 

*  of  this  houfe  has  feemed,  by  rejecting  the  penfion- 
«  bill  three  times  fucceffively,  to  think  the  laws  already 

*  in  force  fufficient  to  prevent  corruption  in  the  mem- 

*  bers,  but  the  influence  of  the  fervants  oi  the  crown 

*  in  elections,  muft,  in  our  opinion,  be  looked  upon 
«  as  a  growing  danger,  wnafe  confequences  require 
c  the  utmoft  watchfulnefs  to  prevent  them,  as  the  great 
«  multitude  of  the  tax-gatherers  are  folely  directed  by 
c  the  treafury.    The  number  of  thefe  creatures  of  the 

*  court  was  too  great  before  ;  and  by  the  new  eftab- 

*  lifhment  of  this  duty,  it  is  to  be  increafed,  and,  at 

*  the  fame  time,  no  reftraint  laid  on  their  power, 

*  which  is  the  more  dangerous  as  it  does  no  violence 
c  openly  to  parliaments;  but  operates  fecretly,  filently, 

*  and  fecurely.' 

A  penfion-biil  pafTes  the  commons,  A.  D.  1733; 
loft  again  among  the  worthy  lords,  as  before  b. 

Several 
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Several  precedents  were  brought,  A.  D.  1733,  of 
officers  feats  in  the  houfe  vacated  on  their  being  pro- 
moted to  governments  of  towns,  forts,  &c.  Yet 
general  Wade  was  allowed  to  fit  after  his  accept- 
ance of  the  government  bi  th  forts  in  Scotland*. 
N.  B.  Wade  was  on  the  orthodox  fide. 

Mr.  Sandys  moves,  A.  D.  1733,  to  bring  in  again  the 
penfion-bill  thrown  out  by  the  lords  b.  "Which. he  faid 
had  paffed  for  two  or  three  feffions  without  oppofition, 
and  had  as  often  been  thrown  out  by  the  lords ;  that 
it  had  been  obferved,  that  there  never  was  any  thing 
brought  into  either  houfe,  that  was  in  idelf  for 
the  public  good,  but  what  by  perfeverance  was  at  laft 
carried  into  a  law.  Truth  and  reafon  will  prevail  at 
laft;  which  encouraged  him  again  to  renew  this 
motion  ;  that  the  bill  was  ready,  and  he  defircd  leave 
to  bring  it  up.  It  was  objected,  That  it  was  a  new 
fort  of  motion  to  afk  leave  to  bring  up  a  bill.  That 
the  conftant  cuftom  had  been  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  2l  bill.  It  was  anfwered,  that  on  occafion  of  the 
fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  a£t,  the  bill  was 
brought  up  ready  drawn,  and  pafied  without  oppofition. 

*  The  remembrance  of  the  excife  fcheme  and  the 
€  convention  v/as  revived  [A,  D,  1739.]  and  it  was 
c  fwggefted,  that  they  might  have  been  fatal  to  the 
4  minifter  [Walpole]  had  he  not  had  a  majority  of 
c  placemen  in  parliament,  and  therefore  it  was  necef- 
*  fary  to  obtain  a  bill  for  excluding  placemen  and 
'  penlioners  from  fitting  in  parliament c.'  Accord- 
ingly at  a  court  at  Guildhall,  instructions  were  given 
the  London  members,  c  that  they  mould  make  the 

4  paffing 
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*  patting  of  a  place  and  penfion-bill  a  previous  ftep  to 
4  the  pafling  of  any  money-bill  whatfoever.    The  e£* 

*  ample  of  the  city  of  London  was  followed  by  the 

*  cities  of  York  and  Snliftury,  and  other  great  corpo- 

*  rations  all  over  England,    though  many  of  their 

*  members  were  known  to  have  voted  always  ort  the 

*  fide  of  the  minifter  a.' 

The  year  1739  is,  above  all  others,  famous  for 
the  place-bill  then  brought  in,  which  occafioned  a 
thorough  agitation  of  that  queftion,  and  produced 
many  of  the  nobleft  harangues  ever  uttered  in  parlia- 
ment or  any  where  elfe  ;  fome  extracts  from  which  I 
have  placed  in  this  chapter  b. 

A,  D.  1740,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  for  a  place-bill,  with  exception  of  150 
places,  which  were  to  have  leave  to  fit  in  the  houfe. 
Rejected*  222  againft  206  c. 

In  the  Devonjhire  inftructions,  A,  D.  ij^-iy  is  the 
following  article  :   c  Ufe  your  utmoft  endeavours  to 

*  limit  the  number  of  placemen  in,  and  to  exclude  pen- 

*  iioners  from  the  houfe  of  commons  V 

It  was  ordered  *  the  fame  year,  that  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  making  more  effectual  the  laws 
for  difabling  perfons  from  being  chofen  members  of  or 
fitting  or  voting  in  the  houfe  of  commons*  who  have 
any  penfion  during  pleafure,  or  for  any  number  of 
years,  or  any  ofHce  held  in  truft  for  them  c.  A  place- 
bill  was  fent  up  to  the  lords  the  fame  year  f. 

A  bill  for  limiting  officers  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons was  read  a  fccond  time  in  the  houfe  of  peers, 
 A.  D. 
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A.  D.  1741.  Moved  to  commit  it.  PaiTes  in  the 
negative. 

Several  loads  protefted,  becaufe  they  conceived  that 
the  conftitution  points  out  this  bill  as  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal lecurities  to  preferve  the  independency  of  the 
three  feveral  conftituent  parts  of  the  fupreme  legiflative 
power  ;  for  if  any  one  of  thcfe  becomes  dependent  on 
the  other,  the  conftitution  is  dangeroufly  altered  :  Bug 
if  any  two  become  dependent  on  the  third,  it  is  totally 
fub verted,  and  the  wifeft  eftablifhment  that  ev^er  was 
formed  of  a  free  government,  ihrinks  and  degenerates 
into  a  monarchical,  an  ariftocratical,  or  democratical 
faction ;  and  fliould  the  number  of  employments  con- 
tinue to.increafe,  we  may  live  to  fee  a  conftant  majority 
of  placemen,  meeting  under  the  name  of  a  parliament 
to  eftablifh  grievances  inftead  of  redrefling  them  ;  and 
becaufe  the  freedom  of  parliament  is  not  fecured,  by 
the  law,  which  obliges  a  member  who  accepts  a  place 
to  quit  his  feat,  fince  experience  fhews,  that  he  will 
be  conftantly  re-ele&ed .  They  obferved,  with  con- 
cern, that  a  bill  of  this  nature,  had  been  thrice  rejected 
by  the  commons.  They  faid  it  was  near  the  end  of 
the  prefent  parliament,  and  therefore  it  was  particu- 
larly feafonable,  to  provide  for  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendency of  the  next  \ 

A,  D.  1760,  fome  new  regulations  were  made  by  an 
adfc  relating  to  a  tax  of  one  (hilling  in  the  pound  on  all 
places  above  100/.  a-year  3  and  the  miniftry  took  that 
opportunity  of  adding  to  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
by,  erecting  a  needlefs  new  office,  and  officers,  while 
the  commiffioners  of  the  land-tax  might  have  done  all 
the  new  bufinefs,  as  before  b. 

In 
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In  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe  on  the  ftate  of 
the  nation,  A.  D.  1770,  it  was  propofed,  c  that  leave 
4  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  difqualify  certain  officers 
c  of  the  excife  and  cuftoms  for  voting  at  elections 

*  for  members  of  parliament  V  The  miniftry  gravely 
oppofed  fuch  a  falutary  bill,  though  it  was  obferved 
to  them,  that  our  wife  anceftors  had  enacted,  «  that 
«  no  commiflioner  of  the  cuftoms,  or  excife,  mould  fit 
«  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  or  ufe  intereft  in  any  elec- 
4  tion.'    If  this  queftion  could  have  been  carried,  it 

*  would  have  been  productive  of  great  advantage  to 
c  the  constitution,   as  the  influence  of  the  crown  in 

*  elections  is  very  alarming  indeed  :    many  fea-port 

*  boroughs  are  almoft  entirely  carried  by  the  numbers 
«  of  little  places  the  court  difpofes  of  there  ;  and  even 
«  in  cities  and  counties  the  antiminifterial  candidate 
«  feels  the  power  of  the  crown  an  heavy  weight  againft 
c  him.  We  are  not  furprized  at  the  court's  carrying 
c  the  queftion,  but  a  good  deal  fo,  that  the  country 
«  gentlemen,  who  have  fo  long  been  exclaiming  againft 
c  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown,  fhould  join  with 

*  them  in  this  vote  V 

A.  D.  1772,  Mr.  Sawbridge  moved  the  houfe  of 
commons  that  a  new  writ  might  be  iffued  for  chufing 
a  member  for  Warwick*  as  lord  Grevilie,  the  member 
for  that  town,  was,  according  to  the  Gazette,  ap- 
pointed a  commiflioner  of  trade,  which,  by  6  Anne* 
c.  7.  §  26.  vacated  his  feat.  That  young  nobleman 
was  in  the  houfe.  The  miniftry  would  not  let  him 
anfwer,  whether  he  had  accepted  the  place,  or  not. 
Mr.  Sawbridge  infilled,  that  his  filence  was  fufficient 
reafon  for  concluding,  that  he  had  accepted.  That 


*  Aim.  Deb.  Com.  viii.  230. 
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it  muft  often  be  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  for*  the 
houfe  to  prove,  that  a  member  has  accepted  a  place 
(moft  of  them  being  finecures,)  that  therefore  the 
houfe  had  a  right  to  demand  of  the  perfon,  fo  charged, 
a  categorical  anfwer.    4  As  the  miniftry  durft  not 

*  give  a  flat  negative  to  the  propofal,  the  words  of 

*  the  act  being  pretty  clear,  they  were  reduced  to  the 
c  chicane,  that  legal  proof  was  not  before  the  houfe. 

*  On  this  ground  the  matter  was  left.    The  miniftry 

*  then  moved  for  the  order  of  the  day,  and  carried  it 

*  againft  iftuing  the  writ,  117  to  7  V  Had  I  been  at 
Mr.  Sawbridges  elbow,  I  fliould  have  defired  him  to 
move,  that  the  Statutes,  which  lie  upon  the  table 
before  the  fpeaker,  might  be  immediately  carried  out 
and  burnt. 

A.  D.  1773,  Sir  William  Mayne,  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  limiting  the  number  of  place- 
men and  penfioners  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  and 
for  enquiring  into  charges  of  government  in  Ireland) 
and  what  might  be  retrenched. 

Placemen  excluded  from  the  houfe  of  commons, 
*nd  not  re-eligible  by  the  laws  now  in  being,  fum- 
med  up  by  the  author  of  Faction  Detected  by 
Facts,  are  the  following,  vlt. 

Commiffioners,  and  farmers  of  excife ;  commif- 
fioners,  comptrollers,  auditors,  of  appeals  j  feven 
commiffioners  of  revenue  in  Ireland  ;  feven  commif- 
fioners  of  the  victualling  office  ;  the  commiffioner  and 
clerk  of  the  pells  ;  all  the  deputies,  inferior  officers, 
and  under-clerks  of  thefe  offices ;  commiffioners  of 
the  treafury,  exchequer,  and  admiralty  ;  fecretaries  of 
Hate,  paymafter  of  the  forces  ;  great  part  of  the  Gib- 

Vol.  II.  O  rahar 
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r altar  and  Minorca  eftablifhments ;  all  new  revenue- 
officers,  eftablifhed  fmce  5  W.  and  M.  all  new  place- 
men fince  4  Anne^  except  thofe  in  the  army  or  navy  ; 
commiflioners,    fub-commiflioners,    fecretaries,  re- 
ceivers of  prizes,  comptrollers  of  the  accounts  of  the 
army  ;    commiflioners  of  tranfports,  of  fick  and 
wounded  ;  agents  for  regiments ;  commiflioners  for 
wine-licences ;  governors,  and  deputy-governors  of 
plantations ;  commiflioners  of  the  navy  in  the  out- 
ports ;  penfioners  of  the  crown  during  pleafure,  or 
for  a  term  of  years.    Riding,  or  fplitting  of  places, 
is  contrary  to  law.    500  /.  fine  for  fitting  contrary  to 
the  law,  by  which  places  vacate  feats.    The  fine  reco- 
verable by  any  perfon  who  fhall  fue.    No  revenue- 
officer  of  the  poft-office  is  to  perfuade,  or  difluade, 
any  voter,  on  pain  of  100/.  penalty,  by  9  Anne.  A 
law,  9  Anney  againft  fraudulent  conveyances,  with 
a  view  to  elections,  with  oaths  and  penalties. 

On  one  hand,  to  view  trie  number  of  places  which 
exclude  from  the  houfe,  one  would  imagine  there 
could  be  no  placemen  in  it ;  on  the  other,  to  think 
of  the  number  of  placemen  in  the  houfe,  as  appears, 
by  the  annual  Court  Calendar,  one  would  ima- 
gine there  was  no  law  for  excluding  placemen.  How 
great  then  muft  the  number  of  placemen  in  this 
country  be  upon  the  whole  ? 
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CHAR  VIII. 

Speeches  on  the  Danger  of  Placemen  and  Pen- 
Jioners  in  Parliament, 

FROM  the  ftrain  of  the  following  fpeeches  in 
parliament,  and  quotations  from  books,  may  be 
Collected  the  fenfe  of  many  of  the  ableft  and  beft  men 
of  this  country,  on  the  danger  of  placemen  and  pen- 
lioners  in  the  houfe  of  commons. 

Hear  Sir  Francis  Winnington,  in  his  fpeech  on  this 
Subject,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  A,  D.  1680  a. 
*  Mr.  Speaker.  Sir,  The  laft  houfe  of  commons 

*  being  fenfible  how  narrowly  this  nation  efcaped  being 
'  ruined  by  a  fort  of  monfters,  called  Penfioners,  who 

*  fat  in  the  late  long  parliament,  had  entered  into  a 

*  confideration  how  to  prevent  the  like  from  coming 

*  into  future  parliaments ;  and  in  order  thereto  re- 

*  folved,  that  they  would  feverely  chaftife  fome  of 

*  thofe  that  had  been  guilty,  and  make  the  beft  laws 

*  they  could  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future ;  and 
c  for  that  purpofe  a  committee  was  appointed,  of 

*  which  Mr.  Sergeant  Gregory,  now  Judge  Gregory, 

*  was  chairman,  by  which  many  papers  relating  to 

*  that  affair  came  to  his  hands.    Sir,  I  think  it  a 

*  bufinefs  of  fo  great  importance,  that  it  never  ought 
c  to  be  forgotten,  nor  the  profecution  of  it  deferred. 

*  I  have  often  heard,  that  England  can  never  be  de- 
?  ftroyed  but  by  itfelf ;  to  have  fuch  parliaments  was 

*  the  moft  likely  way  that  ever  yet  was  invented.  I 

*  remember  a  great  lawyer  faid  in  this  houfe,  when  it 

*  was  debated  in  the  laft  parliament,  tfyat  it  was  trea- 

O  2  •fin; 
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« fon  and  he  gave  many  learned  arguments  to  make 
«  it  out.  Whether  it  be  fo  or  no,  I  will  not  now 
4  offer  to  debate ;  but  I  think,  for  thofe  that  are  the 

*  legiflators  of  the  nation  to  take  bribes,  to  under- 
«  mine  the  laws  and  government  of  this  nation,  that 
4  they  ought  to  be  chaftifed  as  traitors.  It  was  my 
4  fortune  to  fit  here  a  little  while  in  the  long  parlia- 
4  ment ;  I  did  obferve  that  all  thofe  that  had  pen- 

*  fions,  and  moft  of  thofe  that  had  offices,  voted  all  of 

*  a  fide,  as  they  were  directed  by  fome  great  officer, 
4  as  exactly  as  if  their  bufinefs  in  this  houfe  had  been 
4  to  preferve  their  penfions  and  offices,  and  not  to 
4  make  laws  for  the  good  of  them  that  had  fent  them 
«  hither.    How  fuch  perfons  could  any  way  be  ufeful 

*  for  the  fupport  of  the  government,  by  preferving  a 
4  fair  underftanding  between  the  king  and  the  people, 
4  or  rather  how  likely  to  bring  in  arbitrary  power  and 
c  popery,  I  leave  to  every  man's  judgment.  They 
«  were  fo  far  from  being  the  true  reprefentatives  of 
«  the  people,  that  they  were  a  diftinct  intereft  from 
«  both  king  and  people  j  and  their  chief  bufinefs  was 
4  to  ferve  the  ends  of  fome  great  minifter  of  ftate, 
4  though  ever  fo  oppofite  to  the  true  intereft  of  the 
4  nation.  Sir,  this  bufinefs  ought  never  to  fall 
4  (though  there  fhould  be  ever  fo  many  prorogations 

*  and  diflblutions  of  parliaments)  before  fomething  be 
c  done  in  it ;  I  think  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  nation 
4  that  it  (hould  be  profecuted  from  parliament  as  if 

*  there  were  an  impeachment  againft  them.  And 
4  therefore,  Sir,  I  would  humbly  move  you  to  fend 
4  fome. members  of  this  houfe  to  Judge  Gregory  for  the 
4  papers  he  hath  in  his  cuitody  relating  to  this  affair, 
4  that  fo  you  may  in  convenient  time  proceed  farther 
4  herein,  as  you  ftiall  think  good.  And,  Sir,  being 
4  there  is  a  report  that  fome  of  this  houfe  have  now 

4  made 
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c  made  a  bargain  at  court  for  great  offices,  in  order  to 
4  vitiate  and  corrupt  their  votes  in  this  houfe  ;  which, 
<  though  but  a  project  to  caft  a  reflection  on  fuch 

*  members,  however,  to  fatisfy  the  world,  I  pray, 
c  Sir,  let  there  be  a  vote  paft  that  no  member  of  this 

*  houfe  mail  accept  of  any  office  under  the  crown 
c  during  fuch  time  as  he  continues  a  member  of  this 
c  houfe.' 

Lord  Mulgrave  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  A.  D.  1692, 
fpoke  as  follows  on  the  fubjecl:  of  placemen  in  par- 
liament. 

i  My  lords,  I  befeech  you  to  confider  the  meaning 
c  of  that  word  reprefentative.    Can  reprefentatives  do 

*  any  thing  contrary  to  the  mind  of  their  conftituents  ? 
4  It  would  be  abfurd  to  propofe  it :  And  yet  how  can 

*  it  be  otherwife,  if  reprefentatives,  after  being  chofen, 
«  may  change  their  dependency,  and  engage  themfelves 
e  in  employments  plainly  inconftftent  with  the  great 

*  truft  repofed  in  them  ?  And  that  I  will  take  the 
e  liberty  to  demonftrate  to  your  lordfliips  they  now  do, 
'  at  leaft  according  to  my  conception  of  the  matter. 

*  I  will  inftance  flrft  in  the  leaft  or  lower!:  incapacity 

*  they  muft  be  under  who  fo  take  employments.  Your 

*  lordfliips  muft  know  but  too  well  what  a  general 

*  careleflnefs  there  appears  every  day  more  and  more  in 

*  the  public  bufinefs  ;  if  fo,  how  is  it  likely  that  men 

*  mould  be  as  diligent  in  their  duty  in  parliament  as 

*  that  bufinefs  requires,  when  employments  and  other 

*  bufinefs  mall  take  up  both  thejr  minds  and  their 
c  time?   But  then,  in  fome  cafes,  it  is  worfe,  as  in 

*  commands  of  the  army  and  other  employments  of 
4  that  kind,  when  they  muft  have  a  divided  duty  :  for 

*  it  does  admirably  become  an  officer  to  fit  voting 

*  away  money  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  while  his 
4  foldiers  are  perhaps  taking  it  away  at  their  quarters 

O  3  1 «  for 
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fcs  want  of  his  prefence.to  reftrain  them,  and  of 
:r  difcipline  among  them.     Nay,  perhaps  his 
troop  or  regiment  may  be  in  Come  aaion  abroad, 
and  he  rauft  either  have  the  fbame  of  being  abfent 
;  from  them  at  fuch  a  time,  or  from  that  houfe  where 

<  he  is  entrufted  with  our  liberties.    To  this  I  have 

<  heard  but  one  objeaion  by  a  noble  lord,  viz.  That 

<  if  this  aft  fhould  pafs,  the  king  is  not  allowed  to 

<  make  a  captain  a  colonel  without  disabling  him  to 
c  flt  in  parliament.  Truly,  if  a  captain  has  only 
«  deferved  to  be  advanced  for  expofing  himfelf  in  par- 

<  liament,  I  think  the  nation  would  have  no  great  lofs 
*  in  the.  king's  letting  alone  (uch  a  preferment.  But, 
■  my  lords,°there  is  another  fort  of  incapacity  yet 

<  worfe  than  this ;  I  mean  that  of  parliament-mens 
«  having  fuch  places  in  the  exchequer,  the  very  proht 
«  of  which  depends  on  the  money  given  to  the  king  m 
«  parliament.    Would  any  of  your  lordfhips  fend  and 

<  entruft  a  man  to  make  a  bargain  for  you,  whofe  very 

<  intereft  fhail  be  to  make  you  give  as  much  as  he 

<  poffibly  can  ?   It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  farce  where 

<  an  after  holds  a  dialogue  with  himfelf,  fpeaking  nrft 
«  in  one  tone,  and  then  anfwering  in  another.  Really, 

<  my  lords,  this  is  no  farce.    It  is  no  laughing  matter 

<  to  undo  a  nation  ;  but  it  is  altogether  as  unnatural 
«  for  a  member  of  parliament  to  afk  nrft  in  the  kings 

<  name  for  fuch  a  fupply,  give  an  account  from  him 
«  hew  much  is  needful  toward  the  paying  fuch  an. 

<  -rmy,  or  fuch  a  fleet,  and  then  immediately  give  by 

<  his  ready  vote  what  he  had  before  afked  by  his 
•  mafter's  order.    Befides,  my  lords,  there  is  fuch  a 

<  neceffity  now  for  long  feflionsof  parliament ;  and  the 

<  verv  privileges  belonging  to  members  are  of  fo  great 
I  extent,  that  it  would  te  a  little  hard  and  unequal  to 

<  other 
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4  other  gentlemen  that  members  fhould  have  all  the 

*  places  befides. 

4  All  the  objections  that  have  been  made  may  be  re- 

*  duced  to  thefe  :  Firft  ;  it  is  told  us,  that  it  is  3  difre- 

*  fpecl:  to  the  king,  that  his  fervants  or  officers  fhould 
4  be  excluded  the  houfe.  To  this  I  defire  it  may  be 
4  confidered,  that  it  is  in  this  cafe  as  when  a  tenant 

*  fends  up  a  perfon  to  treat  for  him  :  Would  any  of 
4  your  lordfhips  think  it  a  difrefpecl: ;  nay,  would  the 

*  king  himfelf  think  it  any,  if  the  tenant  would  not 
4  wholly  refer  himfelf  to  one  of  your  own  fervants^  or 
4  the  king's  commiffioners  in  the  cafe  of  the  crown  ? 
4  And  if  he  chufes  rather  fome  plain  honeft  friend  of 
4  his  own  to  fupply  his  abfence  here,  will  any  man 

*  blame  fuch  a  proceeding,  or  think  it  unmannerly  ? 

*  Another  objection  is,  That  this  act  may  by  its  con- 
4  fequence  prolong  this  parliament,  which  they  allow 
4  would  be  a  very  great  grievance ;  and  yet  fuppofe 
4  the  king  capable  of  putting  it  upon  us,  which  I  have 

*  too  much  refpedl  for  him  to  admit  of ;  though  I  am 
4  glad,  however,  that  it  is  objected  by  privy  counfellors 
4  in  favour,  who  confequently  I  hope  will  never  advife 
4  a  thing  which  they  now  exclaim  at  as  fo  great  a 
4  grievance.    But  pray,  my  lords,  what  fhould  tempt 

*  the  king  to  fo  ill  a  policy  ?  Can  he  fear  a  freedom  of 
4  choice  in  the  people,  to  whofe  good  will  he  owes  all 
4  his  power,  which  thefe  lords  fuppofe  he  may  ufe  to 
4  their  prejudice  ?  Give  me  leave  to  fay,  as  I  muft  not 
4  fufpect  him  of  fo  ill  a  defign  as  the  perpetuating  this 
4  parliament,  fo  he  cannot,  he  ought  not,  to  fufpecl  a 
4  nation  fo  entirely,  I  was  going  to  fay  fo  fondly  de- 
4  voted  to  him.  My  lords,  no  man  is  readier  than 
4  myfelf  to  allow  that  we  owe  the  crown  all  fubmiffion 
4  as  to  the  time  of  calling  parliaments  according  to 
4  law,  and  appointing  alio  where  they  fhall  fit.  But 

O  4  c  with 
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6  with  reverence  be  it  fpoken,  the  king  owes  the  nation 

*  entire  freedom  in  chufing  their  reprefentatives ;  and 

<  it  is  no  lefs  his  duty  than  it  is  his  true  intereft  that 
«  fuch  a  fair  and  juft  proceeding  Ihould  be  ufed  towards 
<■  us.  Confider,  my  lords,  of  what  mighty  confe- 
c  quence  it  may  be,  that  fo  many  votes  mould  be  free, 
«  when  upon  one  fingle  vote  may  depend  the  whole 

*  feeurity  or  lofs  of  this  nation.  By  one  finale  vote 
«  fuch  points  may  be  carried  as  I  almoft  tremble  to 
c  think  of.  By  one  fingle  vote  a  general  excife  may 
«  be  granted  ;  and  then  we  are  all  loft.    By  one  fingle 

*  vote  the  crown  may  be  impowered  to  name  all  the 

*  commiffioners  for  raifing  the  taxes  ;  and  then,  furcly, 

*  v/e  mould  be  in  a  fair  way  towards  it.  Nay,  what- 
«  ever  has  happened  may  again  be  apprehended  ;  and 

*  I  hope  thofe  reverend  prelates  will  refted,  that  if 
«  they  grow  once  obnoxious  to  a  prevalent  party,  one 
«  fingle  voice  may  be  as  dangerous  to  that  bench,  as  a 

*  general  diffatisfaaion  among  the  people  proved  to  be 
«  once  in  a  late  experience :  which  I  am  far  from 

*  faying  by  way  of  threatening,  and  mean  it  only  by 
«  way  of  caution.  My  lords,  we  may  think  hecaufe 
«  this  concerns  not  the  houfe  of  lords,  that  we  need 
«  not  be  fo  over  careful  of  the  matter ;  but  there  are 

*  noblemen  in  France,  at  leaft  fuch  as  were  fo  before 

<  they  were  enflaved,  who  that  they  might  domineer 
«  over  others,  and  ferve  a  preient  turn  perhaps,  let  all 

<  things  alone  fo  long  till  the  people  were  quite  maf- 

*  tered,  and  the  nobility  themfelves  too,  to  bear  them 

*  company.  So  that  I  never  met  a  Frenchman  even  of 
«  the  greateft  rank  (and  fome  had  10,000  piftoles  a  year 

<  in  employments)  that  did  not  envy  us  here  for  our 
«  freedom  from  that  flavery  which  they  groan  under ; 

<  and  this  I  have  obferved  univerfally,  excepting  Mon- 
4  fieur  de  Louvois,  Monfieur  Colbert,  or  fuch  people, 

4  bccaufe 
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4  becaufe  they  were  the  minifters  themfelves  who  occa- 
4  fioned  thefe  complaints,  and  throve  by  the  oppreffing 
4  of  others.' 

See  Danger  of  Mercenary  Parliaments,  firft  printed, 
A.  D.  1698  \ 

4  Let  us  fee'  (fays  that  judicious  writer)  4  whether 
«  a  houfe  of  commons  full  of  officers  and  court-pen- 
c  fioners  will  anfwer  thofe  noble  and  laudable  ends  of 
4.  thejr^conftitution.  And  here  indeed  I  begin  already 
4  to  be  afhamed  of  my  undertaking  ;  the  proof  of  the 
4  neo-ative  is  fo  ridiculous,  that  it  looks  too  much  like 
4  a  jeft  to  afk  any  one  in  his  wits,  whether  a  parlia- 
4  ment  filled  with  delinquents  will  ever  call  themfelves 
c  to  an  account,  or  what  account  will  be  given  if  they 
4  fhould  ?  Whether  an  affembly  of  public  robbers  will 
4  fentence  one  another  to  be  punifned,  or  to  make  refti- 
4  tution  ?  Whether  it  is  poffible  our  grievances  can  be 
4  redrefTed  that  are  committed  by  perfons  from  whom 
<  there  is  no  higher  power  to  appeal  ?  Whether  there 
4  is  any  hope  of  juftice,  where  the  malefactors  are  the 
4  judges  ?  Whether  his  majefty  can  be  rightly  informed 
*  in  affairs  relating  to  himfelf  or  the  public,  v/hen 
4  they  are  reprefented  to  him  only  by  fuch  perfons 
4  who  defign  to  abufe  him  ?  Whether  the  public  ac- 
4  counts  will  be  faithfully  infpe&ed  by  thofe,  who 
«  embezzle  our  money  to  their  own  ufe?  Whether 
4  thz  king's  prerogative  can  be  lawfully  maintained  by 
4  fuch  who  only  pervert  it  to  their  own  finifter  ends 
4  and  purpofes  ?  Whether  a  parliament  can  be  a  true 
f  balance  where  all  the  Weight  is  only  in  one  fcale  ? 
4  Or  lailly,  Whether  a  houfe  of  commons  can  vote 
4  freely,  who  are  either  prepofleffed  with  the  hopes  and 

4  pro- 
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«  promifes  of  enjoying  places,  or  the  flavifh  fears  of 
*  loflng  them  V 

The  fame  writer  goes  on  a  faithfully  to  alarm  his 
country  againft  v/hat  was  in  thofe  bafhful  days  very 
alarming,  becaufe  it  W2S  new.  In  our  times  ( the 
prefent  always  excepted)  as  hackneyed  wh — s,  thieves, 
murderers,  and  the  like,  are  proof  againft  fhame,  we 
lead  and  hear  arguments  every  day  gravely  brought 
in  defence,  or  at  leaft  in  alleviation  of  the  very  prac- 
tice which  alone  can,  and  muft  ruin  liberty,  if  it  has 
not  already. 

*  Here  I  muft  confefs  there  are  not  many  inftances 

*  to  be  given  ;  the  project  of  corrupting  parliaments 

*  being  but  of  late  date,  a  practice  firft  fet  on  foot 

*  within  the  compafs  of  our  own  memories,  as  the 
«  laft  and  moft  dangerous  ftratagem  that  ever  was 

*  invented  by  an  encroaching  Ifcing,  to  poftefs  him- 

*  felf  of  the  rights  of  a  free  born  people ;  I  mean 

*  Ch.  II,  who,  well  remembering  with  how  little  fuc- 

*  cefs  both  he  and  his  father  had  made  ufe  of  open 

*  arms  and  downright  violence,  to  ftorm  and  batter 

*  down  the  bulwarks  of  our  excellent  conftitution, 
c  had  recourfe,  at  laft,  to  thefe  mean  arts  and  under- 

*  hand  practices  of  bribing  and  corrupting  with  nio- 
«  ney  thofe  who  were  entrufted  with  the  confervation 

*  of  our  laws,  and  the  guardianfhip  of  our  liberties. 

*  And  herein  he  fo  well  fucceeded,  that  the  mifchiefs 

*  and  calamities  occafioned  by  that  mercenary  parlia- 

*  ment,  did  not  terminate  with  his  life  and  reign ; 
«  but  the  effects  of  them  are  continued  and  handed 
«  down,  and  fenfibly  felt  by  the  nation  to  this  very 

*  hour.' 

ThQ 
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The  fame  judicious  writer  goes  on  a  to  obferve,  that 
the  parliament  which  fucceeded  to  the  penfioned  parli- 
ament, was,  fortunately  for  the  nation,  compofed  of 
different  men,  who  accordingly  purfued  different  mea- 
fures.    That  James  II.  was  greatly  advantaged  in  his 
defigns  againft  liberty,  by  having  a  way  paved  for 
him  by  the  penfioned  parliament.    That  he  did  not 
fucceed  in  his  laudable  endeavours  to  corrupt  his 
parliament.    That,  accordingly  he  was  precipitated 
from  the  throne,  and  driven,  with  his  execrable  race, 
into  perpetual  banifhment  from  his  country,  which 
made  way  for  the  revolution.    That  the  revolution 
did  not  produce  the  expected  advantages,  becaufe 
its  effect  was  blafted  by  corruption  in  parliament. 
«  We  were  filled'  (fays  he  b)  '  with  golden  dreams, 

<  not  only  of  a  bare  fecurity  for  our  eftates  and  lives  j 

<  but  an  inexhaufted  affluence  of  all  manner  of  blef- 

<  fings,  a  nation  is  capable  of  enjoying.  But  tho* 
t  we  have  dreamt  the  dreams,  yet  we  have  not  feen 
«  the  vifions.  And  the  nation  is  by  this  time  fadly 
«  fenfible  how  wretchedly  they  have  fallen  fhort  of 
«  their  expected  happinefs,  yet  are  they  not  all  ac- 

.  *  quainted  with  the  true  fpring  and  fountain  from 
t  whence  all  their  misfortunes  flow,  which  is  indeed  no 

*  other  than  that  barefaced  and  openly  avowed  corrup- 
t  tion,  which,  like  an  univerfal  leprofy,has  fonotorioufly 
t  infected  and  overfpread  both  our  court  and  parliament, 

*  'Tis  from'  hence  are  plainly  derived  all  the  calami- 
i  ties  and  diftradions  under  which  the  whole  nation 
i  at  prefent  groans :  'tis  this  that  has  changed  the 
f  very  natures  of  EngUJhmen,  and  of  valiant  men  made. 

*  them  cowards,  of  eloquent  dumb,  and  of  honeft  men 

<  villains, 
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c  villains.  'Tis  this  can  make  a  whole  houfe  of  com- 
c  mons  eat  their  own  words,  and  countervote  what 

*  they  had  juft  before  refolved  on  :   'tis  this  could 

*  fummon  the  mercenary  members  from  all  quarters 

*  of  the  town  in  an  inftant,  to  vote  their  fellow  cri- 

*  minals  innocent :  'tis  this  that  can  make  the  parli- 
6  ament  throw  away  the  people's  money  with  the 

*  utmoft  profufion,  without  enquiring  into  the  ma- 

*  nagement  of  it :  'tis  this  that  put  a  ftop  to  the  exa- 

*  mination  of  that  fcandalous  efcape  of  the  Toulon  fleet 
<  into  Brejl :  'tis  this  that  has  incouraged  the  mif- 

*  management  of  the  admiralty  in  relation  to  the  lofs 
'  of  fo  vaft  a  number  of  men  of  war  and  merchant 

*  fhips,  as  well  as  other  mifcarriages  which  were  by 

*  all  men  judged  not  to  proceed  from  their  want  of 

*  underftanding  in  fea  affairs  :  'tis  this  that  has  hin- 

*  dered  the  pafiing  a  bill  fo  often  brought  into  the 

*  houfe  for  incapacitating  members  to  bear  offices : 

*  'tis  this  that  could  not  only  indemnify,  but  honour 
«  a  leading  member  for  his  audacious  procuring  and 

*  accepting  a  grant  of  lands,  which,  by  the  parlia- 
«  ment,  had  been  fet  apart  for  the  public  fervice ;  a 
«  vote  that  fhall  ftand  recorded  in  their  own  journals 

*  to  the  never  dying  infamy  of  that  mercenary  afiem- 

*  bly  :  'tis  this  could  make  the  fame  perfon  moft  con- 

*  fidently  affirm,  that  he  was  fure  the  majority  of  the 

*  houfe  would  agree  to  what  he  was  going  to  propofe  : 

*  'tis  this  that  could  make  men  of  peaceable  difpofi- 

*  tions  and  confiderable  eftates,  vote  for  a  flanding 
c  army  :  'tis  this  that  could  bring  admirals  to  confefs 
«  that  our  fleet  under  their  command,  was  no  fecurity 
c  to  us :  'tis  this  could  make  wife  men  acl:  againft 
«  their  own  apparent  intereft.  In  fhort,  'tis  this  that 
«  has  infatuated  our  prudence,  ftaggered  our  con- 
« ftancy,  fullied  our  reputation,  and  introduced  a 

«  total 
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*  total   defection  from  all  true   Englijh  principles. 

*  Bribery  is  indeed  fo  fure  and  unavoidable  a  way  to 
4  deftroy  any  nation,  that  we  may  all  fit  down  and 
4  wonder  that  fo  much  as  the  very  name  of  a  free 

*  government  is  yet  continued  to  us.  And  if  by  our 
4  warv  choice  of  members  we  mould  happen  to  recover 
4  our  antient  conftitution,  we  fhall  with  horror  and 
4  amazement  look  back  and  reflect  on  the  dreadful 
4  precipice  we  fhall  have  fo  narrowly  cfcaped.' 

The  fame  patriotic  writer  obferves  %  that  ?  the  ex- 
4  ecutive  power  ought  not  to  be  lodged  in  the  houfe 
4  of  commons,  becaufe  it  would  deprive  the  kingdom 
4  of  that  which  is  the  nobleft  and  moft  ufeful  work 
4  of  their  reprefentatives,  the  calling  ill  minifters  to 
4  account,  and  the  prefeiving  a  fteady  adminiftratiori 
4  in  the  fubordinate  officers  of  the  government.  But 

*  in  a  houfe  of  commons  abounding  with  officers,  if 
c  any  one  of  them  be  attacked,  it  alarms  the  whole 
4  fraternity,  and  they  all  engage  to  bring *  him  off, 
4  though  it  be  by  the  fcandalous  way  of  putting  the 
4  queftion  for  candles,  and  carrying  it  in  the  negative. 
4  This  was  the  cafe  of  the  admiralty  laft  parliament, 
4  and  may  be  of  the  treafury  this  feffions,  if  fortune 
4  proves  fo  propitious,  that  one  of  their  members  be 
4  made  fpeaker.  This  point  gained,  the  next  will 
<  probably  be  to  eftablifh  the  army,  and  then  to  fufpend 
4  or  repeal  the  triennial  act.' 

A.  D.  1698,  the  following  remarkable  paragraphs 
appeared  in  the  famous  Hush-money  Paper,  as  it 
was  called,  publifhed  by  John  Lawten,  Efq, 

4  Two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  bellowed 
4  upon  the  parliament  has  already  drawn  out  of  the 
4  fubjecls  pockets  more  millions  than  all  our  kings 

4  fince 
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«  fince  the"  conqueft  have  ever  had  from  this  nation* 
■  And  that  this  fliould  be  done  without  any  rude  com- 
«  plaint,  is  a  proof,  that  if  a  king  can  manage  well 

*  Mr.  Guys  office,  he  may,  without  much  ado,  fet 
<  up  for  abfolute.  Venalis  eft  Anglia,  for  Venak  eft  Par- 
«  liamentum.     Heretofore,   indeed,  it  was  neceffary 

only  that  they  fliould  give  reafonably,  as  Flamock's 
rebellion,  and  others  in  Hen.  Vllth's  reign  witnefs ; 
and  I  believe  our  rolls  will  not  furnifti  us  with  many 

*  feffions,  wherein  money  was  given*  and  no  one 
«  country  bill  granted.  But  our  anceftors  were  wife 
■  enough  to  inftrua  their  members,  and  our  conftitu- 
«  tion  fo  regular  that  we  had   frequent  eledions. 

*  The  houfe  is  now  fo  officered,  that  by  thofe  who 

*  have  places  and  penfions,  together  with  their  fons, 

<  brothers,  and  kinfmen,  and  thofe  who  are  fed  with 
«  the  hopes  of  preferment,  and  the  too  great  influence 
« thefe  have  upon  fome  honeft  miftaken  country  gen- 
«  tlemen  (who  are  poffibly  over  frighted  with  the 
«  French)  the  king  can  baffle  any  bill,  quafh  all  grie- 

*  vances,  ftifle  accounts,  and  ratify  the  articles  of 

<  Limerick.    When  I  find  the  money  the  nation  gives 

<  to  defend  our  liberties  from  foreigners  abroad,  is 
«  like  to  undermine  them  at  home,  in  a  word,  when 
'  I  fee  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  houfe  can  with- 

<  ftand  the  power  of  gold  ;  I  fay,  when  I  perceive  all 

*  this,  it  is  time  to  give  warning,  it  is  time  to  look 
«  about  us.  If  the  members  of  parliament  are  to 
«  overlook  all  the  ill  hufbandry  of  the  government, 
«  that  they  may  fhare  in  the  profufenefs  and  bribery 
c  of  it ;  if  our  rights  are  to  be  fet  to  fale  by  fome  and 
«  neglected  by  others,  when  the  very  being  of  the  go- 
«  vernment  depends  upon  our  being  fatisfied,  what 
«  amendment,  what  confirmation  (hall  we  have  of  our 

*  conftitution,  when  all  our  dangers  are  over  ?  This  is 

3  <  a  thought 
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c  3  thought  which  deferves  our  moft  ferious  reflections* 
c  I  could  name  a  certain  gentleman,  who  exactly  re- 
4  fembles  Henry  Guy,  who  the  laft  feflions,  when  the 

*  houfe  was  a  little  out  of  humour,  difpofed  of  no  lefe 
4  than  fixteen  thoufand  pounds  in  three  days  time  for 
4  fecret  fervice.  Who  are  in  places  we  may  find  out, 
4  but  God  knows  who  have  penfions,  yet  every  man, 
4  that  made  the  leaft  obfervation,  can  remember,  that 

*  fome  who  opened  loudly  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
4  feilions,  who  came  up  as  eager  as  it  is  poflible  for 
4  reformation,  had  their  mouths  foon  flopped  with 
4  hum-money.    It  has  been  of  fome  time  whifpered, 

*  that  if  this  will  not  at  firft  pre-engage  to  do  what 
4  will  be  exacted  at  their  hands,  we  mall  have  a  par- 

*  liament.  I  cannot  tell  whether  a  new  parliament  will 
4  not  be  praclifed  upon  by  the  Carmarthen  art;  how- 
4  ever,  it  is  our  laft  and  beft  remedy :  for  if  this 
4  continues,  God  have  mercy  upon  poor  England* 
4  Hitherto  we  have  been,  and  we  are  like,  for  ought  I 

*  fee,  to  be  repaid  for  all  our  expences  of  blood  and 

*  treafure,  with  the  fmoke  which  Boccalini  mentions 
4  in  his  advices  from  Parnajfus,  whereby  the  enemies 

*  of  the  government  have  but  too  great  advantage 

*  given  them  to  ridicule  us  for  our  foolifh  credulity?* 

4  If  men  are  to  make  fortunes  by  being  of  our 

*  fenate  houfe,  fays  the  fame  gentleman  %  we  had 
'  better  ourfelves  pay  the  dilburfements  of  thofe  we 
€  fend,  we  had  better  ourfelves  allow  them  plentiful 

*  falaries  for  fitting  there;  each  particular  county 

*  would  fave  by  it  in  the  public  aflefTments,  and  find 

*  their  account  in  it,  whilft  they  preferve  their  mem- 

*  bers  from  the  temptation,  of  being  hired  out  of  their 

*  intereft,  and  confequently  get  good  laws  for  what 

4  they 
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*  they  give.  We  can  fcarce  pay  too  much  for  good 
'  laws,  and  if  we  have  not  fome  that  we  have  not  yet, 

*  we  fhall  not,  when  the  war  is  over  (let  it  end  which 
«  way  it  will)  be  able  to  call  what  we  have  our  own. 
«  In  the  late  times,  the  city  of  London  often  petitioned 
4  for  palling  of  laws  :  will  they  always  lend  money 
«  now,  and  never  expect  a  thorough  alteration  of  the 

*  miniftry,  and  fecurities  for  the  future,  againft  court 
4  proje&ors  \  In  James  Ift's  time,  there  were  certain 

*  fparks,  who  undertook  for  parliaments,  that  were 
■  called  undertakers  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  fecret  that 
c  has  ftole  out  of  our  cabinet,  that  one  of  thefe,  im- 

*  mediately  on  the  king's  refufing  the  triennial  bill 
«  laft  feffions,  undertook  that  it  mould  be  thrown  out 
«  the  next  time  they  fat,  with  as  much  fcorn  and  con- 
«  tempt  as  was  the  judges  bill.  It  is  time  to  have 
fc  annual  parliaments  inftead  of  triennial,  fince  privy 
c  counsellors  and  lords  of  the  treafury,  (both  which 

*  ftatiops  this  perfon  enjoys)  can  fo  perfectly  feel  the 
8  pulfe  of  a  parliament  during  an  interval.' 

Sir  Charles  Sedley  in  his  ipeech,  A.  D.  1699,  thus 
fets  forth  the  danger  from  placemen  in  parliament. 
c  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  come  toconfider  of 

*  it,  we  fhall  find  that  it  is  convenient  not  only  to 
6  leffen  the  officers  of  the  court  and  Hate  in  point  of 
«  profit,  but  in  point  of  number  too.  We  have 
fc  nine  commiflioners  of  excife,  feven  of  the  admiralty, 
«  three  of  the  port-office,  Ax  of  the  cuftoms.  I  know 
«  not  why  half  may  not  do  the  bufmefs  as  well.  But 
<  when  I  confider,  that  all  thefe,  or  moft  of  them,  are 
4  members  of  parliament,  my  wonder  is  over ;  for 
«  though  it  may  be  a  difpute  whether  many  heads  are 

*  better  than  one,  'tis  certainly  true,  that  many  votes 
«  are  better  than  one.  Many  of  thefe  gentlemen  have 
■  two  offices  befides  their  feat  in  parliament,  which  re- 

x  <  q,uire 
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*  quire  attendance  in  feveral  places,  and  abilities  of 
c  divers  natures ;  but  members  of  parliament,  though 
c  well  principled,  have  no  privilege  to  be  fit  for  any 
«  thing  they  pleafe  to  undertake  without  practice, 

*  ftudy,  or  application*  Sir,  we  are  called  by  the  king, 
1  and  fent  upby,the  people;  and  ought  to  regard  no 

*  interefts  but  theirs,  which,  as  I  told  you  before,  are 

*  always  the  fame  :  let  us  therefore  proceed  accord- 

*  ingly.  The  late  propofals  of  the  courtiers  them- 
c  felves  to  fave  the  king  money  was,  by  applying  the 
'  profits,  falaries,  and  fees  of  their  places  that  exceed 
c  800  /.  per  annum,  to  the  war.  Thus  will  the  pub- 
«  lie  charge  lie  eafier  upon  the  people,  and  the  prefent 
'  reign  be  more  and  more  endeared  to  them.    What  is 

*  neceiTary  we  (hall  chearfully  fupply,  when  we  fee  all 

*  men  fet  their  moulders  to  the  burden,  and  ftand  upon 
«  an  equal  footing  for  our  common  defence,  and  that 

<  what  we  give  is  applied  to  thofe  ufes  for  which  we 
«  give,  and  the  army  paid.    This  offer,  Sir,  as  I  re- 

*  member,  began  when  an  obfervation  was  made  by 

*  you  of  the  long  accounts,  and  that  a  great  part  of 

<  the  king's  revenue  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 

*  receivers  5  to  which  a  worthy  member  anfwered, 
«  It  could  not  be  helped,  by  reafon  fome  receivers  were 
«  members   of  parliament,   and   flood   upon  their 

*  privileges.    To  which  another  member  anfwered, 

*  That  we  could  not  deprive  members  of  their  privi- 

*  leges ;  but  that  to  remedy  the  like  for  the  future, 
4  we  were  ready  to  pafs  a  vote,  that  no  member  of  par- 
c  liament  mould  be  a  receiver  of  the  king's  revenue. 

*  This  alarmed  the  whole  body  of  men  in  office;  fo 

*  that  fome  flood  up,  and  to  prevent  the  houfe  from 
1  harping  any  longer  upon  that  firing,  faid.  They  fo 

*  little  valued  their  own  profit,  that  they  were  willing 
c  to  refign  all  their  fees,  falaries,  and  perquifites  ex- 

Vol.  It.  P  <  ceeding 
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*  ceeding  300  /.  per  annum,  towards  the  next  yearly 
«  charge.  This,  if  really  intended,  was  very  generous ; 

*  but  if  it  were  only  a  compliment,  a  fhift,  or  expedi- 

*  ent  to  avoid  the  prefent  vote  we  were  upon,  that  no 
«  member  of  parliament  (hould  be  a  receiver  of  the 

*  revenue,  nothing  was  more  difingenuous  j  nor  could 

*  a  greater  abufe  be  offered  to  the  houfe  ;  for  we  pro- 

<  ceeded  fa  far  as  to  vote,  that  judges,  and  fome  others, 

<  (hould  not  be  comprehended.  People  abroad,  who 
«  received  our  votes,  will  think  ftrangely  of  it,  if 

<  after  all  thefe  preparations  we  do  nothing  in  it,  and 
c  niffer  ourfelves  to  be  thus  gulled.  But  I  hope  better 
«  of  the  worthy  gentlemen,  and  cannot  but  think  they 

<  were  in  earneft  with  this  houfe  upon  fo  folemn  a 

•debate*/  * 

Mr.  Trenchard  propofes,  in  order  to  cheek  corrup- 
tion that  parliament  eftablifli  a  commiffion  for  enquir- 
ing 'by  oath,  into  all  abufes  of  the  civil  lift  and  other 
revenues;  into  ufelefs  offices,  falaries,  perqmfites, 
bills  of  offices,  penfions,  &c.  excepting  only  the 
king's  privy-purfe ;  report  to  be  made  to  parliament. 
And  that  all  members  of  parliament  receiving  penfions^ 
purfes,  &c.  in  a  corrupt  or  clandeftine  manner,  be 
guilty  of  high  treafonb. 

Thus  harangues,  on  the  fame  fubjea,  the  excellent 
Hutchefon,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  A.  D.  1716'. 

<  In  the  late  reigns,  and  particularly  in  the  long 
«  penfionary  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Cb.  II.  the 
<  nation  became  very  fenfible  of  the  mifchievous  con- 
«  fequences  which  had  already  happened,  and  the 
«  more  fatal  which  might  ftill  refult,  from  the  dan- 

c  gerous. 
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c  gerous  breach  which  had  been  made  in  our  ancient 
'  conftitution.  It  Was  now  evident  to  the  meaneft  capa- 
«  city,  that  a  defigning  prince,  who,  with  the  aflift- 

*  ance  of  a  wicked  miniftry,  fhould  be  able,  after 
«  feveral  trials,  at  laft  to  procure  a  parliament  to  his 
c  purpofe,  would  have  the  liberties  of  the  people  en- 

*  tirely  in  his  power,   and  might  govern  them  at 

■  pleafure  j  from  which  ftate  of  flavery  it  was  evident, 
«  that  nothing  lefs  than  a  revolution  could  refcue 
e  them  ;  and  if  they  failed  in  that  experiment,  that 
«  then  their  chains  would  be  riveted  for  ever.  Under 

*  this  melancholy  profpecl  of  affairs  the  nation  groaned, 

*  and  complaints  were  heard  in  every  corner  of  our 

<  ftreets  ;  and  even  the  very  penfioners  in  that  par- 
c  liament  were  not  arrived  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  impiety 
1  as  to  take  pleafure  in  the  drudgery  they  had  en- 
«  gaged  in,  but  aded  with  reludancy  and  remorfe, 
1  and,  as  we  have  been  very  lately  told  in  this  place,  be- 

■  trayed  the  caufe  they  had  lb  wickedly  efpoufed,  and 

■  frequently  gave  notice  to  the  friends  of  England  of 

*  the  attempts  which  were  to  be  made  on  the  liberties 
«  of  their  country.    This  penfionary  parliament  was 

*  at  laft  diflblved,  but  with  what  view,  and  by  what 

■  advice,  I  will  not  pretend  to  fay.     Certain  it  is 
c  that  that  prince  never  had  it  afterwards  in  his  power' 
«  in  a  parliamentary  way,  to  deftroy  the  liberties  of 

*  the  People.    The  refumption  of  charters  was  then 

<  put  in  practice,  with  many  other  expedients  towards 

*  the  eftablimment  of  an  abfolute  monarchy,  which 
«  had  been  long  in  view ;  but  by  the  death  of  that 
«  prince,  and  the  unfkilful  conduct  of  his  next  fuc- 
c  ceflbr,  an  end  was  put  to  thefe  defigns  for  that 
4  time,  the  people  having  unanimoufty  applied  the 

*  only  remedy  in  fuch  cafes  5  and  this  brought  about 

*  the  late  happy  revolution.' 

P  »  In 
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In  the  year  1734,  as  above-mentioned,  a  bill  for 
fecuring  the  freedom  of  parliament,  by  limiting  the 
number  of  officers  in  the  houfe,  was  read  twice;  and 
when  it  was  moved  that  it  mould  be  committed,  and 
that  motion  oppofed,  Mr.  Sandys  fpoke  as  follows  : 

«  Sir,  As  this  a  bill  met  with  no  oppofition,  either 

<  when  it  was  moved  for,  or  when  it  was  brought  in 

<  and  read  the  firft  time,  I  was  very  little  apprehenfive 

<  that  we  mould  have  had  any  debate  upon  it  ;  and 
«  much  lefs  was  I  apprehenfive  that  our  going 
«  into  a  committee  upon  it  Would  have  been  oppofed  j 
•  for  as  yet  it  can  be  called  little  more  than  a  blank  ; 

<  it  cannot  well  deferve  the  name  of  a  bill,  till  it  has 

<  gone  through  the  committee,  where  the  many  blanks 
«  which  are  now  in  it  are  properly  to  be  filled  up.  I 

<  was  indeed  furprized  to  hear  the  worthy  gentleman, 

<  who  fpoke  laft,  fay,  that  he  thought  it  the  moft  ex- 
«  traordinary  and  unreafonable  bill  that  he  had  ever 

<  feen  brought  into  this  houfe ;  for  if  the  gentleman 

<  will  look  into  our  Journals,  he  will  fee  that  this  very 
«  bill  has  been  often  brought  in,  and  has  almoft  al- 
«  ways  been  palled  in  this  houfe;'  [in  confidence  of 
its  being  thrown  out  by  the  lords,  which  looks  more 
decent]  6  and  I  am  fure,  if  ever  it  was  thought 
«  reafonable  by  this  houfe,  it  muft  now  be  thought 
«  much  more  fo,  when  the  number  of  placemen  is 
c  much  greater  in  this  houfe  than  it  was  heretofore. 
«  The  worthy  gentleman  has  likewife  told  us,  that 
«  he  thinks  the  bill  unjuft,  both  with  refpeel  to  the 
«  crown,  the  people,  and  the  gentlemen  who  have  the 
*  honour  to  be  employed  by  the  crown.  As  to  which 
«  I  fhall  take  notice,  in  general,  that  by  the  fame 
c  method  of  reafoning  he  may  pretend  to  fhew  us, 

6  that 
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that  all  the  laws  that  were  ever  made  for  regulating 
elections  were  unjuft,  and  were  encroachments  upon 
the  rights  of  the  people.    I  fhall  readily  agree  with 
him,  that  the  people  are  the  propereft  judges  who 
ou*ht  to  be  chofen  by  them  for  reprefentatives  in 
parliament ;  and  I  am  confident,  that  were  they  left 
to  a  free  choice,  we  mould  not  fee  fo  many  civil 
and  military  officers  brought  into  parliament.  The 
people,  I  believe,  would  always   think  themselves 
more  fecure  in  being  reprefented  by  country-gentle- 
men,  with  whom  they  are  well  acquainted,  and 
who  can  have  no  jnterett  feparate  from  them,  than 
by  clerks  of  offices,  or  fuch  other  perfons,  whom 
they  perhaps  never  faw,  or  heard  of,  before  they 
came  down  to  be  chofen  their  reprefentatives,  and 
whom  probably  they  may  never  fee  again,  till  they 
return  to  afk  the  fame  favour  ;  which  every  gentle- 
man here  knows  to  be  often  the  cafe  of  many  of  our 
little  boroughs  in  England.     But  to  fay  that  it 
would  be  any  injuftice  to  lay  a  reftraint  upon  the 
people  as  to  the  choice  of  their  reprefentatives,  feems 
to  me  very  extraordinary,  when  we  confider  the  laws 
now  in  being,  by  which  the  people  are  reftrained 
from  choofing  any  gentleman  for  their  reprefentative 
who  is  not  poffefled  of  fuch  an  eftate.  Surely  we  may, 
with  refpea  to  ele&ions,  without  being  guilty  of 
any  injuftice,  lay  what  restraints  we  think  neceflary 
for  the  good  of  trie  public,  and  the  prefervation  of 
our  conftitution  ;  for  I  am  fure  that  whatever  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  cannot  be  juftly  faid  or 
thought  to  be  injurious  to  the  crown,    It  is  extra- 
ordinary to'  fay,  that  what  is  propofed  by  this  bill 
would  be  an  injuftice  done  to  thofe  who  are  thereby 
*  to  be  made  incapable  of  being  eleaed  ;  for  have  not 
P  3  'we 
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«  we  already  a  law,  by  which  all  the  officers  con- 
«  cerned  in  the  collection  of  the  cuftoms  and  excife, 

4  are  rendered  incapable  of  being  chofen  members  of 
c  parliament,  and  yet  I  have  never  before  heard  it 
6  urged  that  there  was  any  injuftice  done  to  thofe 
'  gentlemen  by  excluding  them  from  having  feats  in 

*  parliament  as  long  as  they  are  in  an  office,  which  is 
«  inconfiftent  with  their  being  members  of  this  houfe. 
«  I  will  allow,  that  the  choice  made  by  the  burgelTes. 

*  of  a  little  borough,  or  by  the  freeholders  of  a  county, 

*  if  it  falls  upon  an  officer,  ciyil  or  military,  mews 

*  that  the  majority  of  thofe  electors,  at  that  time,  did 
<  not  think  the  office  he  then  enjoyed  incompatible  or 
i  inconfiftent  with  his  being  their  reprefentative ;  but 
«  I  hope  it  will  not  be  faid  that  the  burgeflfes  of  a 
c  little  borough,  or  even  the  freeholders  of  a  county, 

5  are  better  judges  in  this  refpeft  than  the  reprefenta- 
«  tives  of  the  whole  people  of  Great  Britain  met  in 

*  this  houfe,  efpecially  when  the  opinion  of  this  houfe 
?  is  approved  of  and  confirmed  by  the  other  two 
c  branches  of  our  legislature.  As  to  the  alternative 
c  pretended,  that  if  this  bill  fhould  pafs  into  a  law, 
c  it  would  render  either  the  officers  civil  and  military 
«  contemptible,  or  this  houfe  contemptible,  in  the 
t  eyes  of  the  people  •  I  cannot  imagine  how  it  could 
?  produce  either  of  thefe  effects  ;  for  as  to  the  officers, 
?  civil  or  military,  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  a  fuc- 
r*  cefsful  general  or  admiral,  a  brave  and  experienced 

*  captain  by  fea  or  land,  or  a  civil  officer,  honefr, 

*  expert,  and  diligent  in  the  ftation  he  is  in,  would 

*  be  contemned  becaufe  he  was  not  capable  of  being 

*  a  member  of  this  houfe  ?  Were  the  clergy  ever 
c  brought  into  contempt  by  their  being  excluded  the 

*  privilege  of  being  chofen  members  of  parliament  ? 
4  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  they  never  got  any  ho- 

?  nour 
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<nour  by  being  members  of  either  houfe;  and  I 

<  believe  there  are  very  few  officers,  civil  or  military, 

*  in  the  kingdom,  who  ever  gained  much  honour  or 

*  much  repute  among  the  people  by  their  being  mem- 

*  bers  of  either  houfe  of  parliament,  unlefs  when 
«  their  being  fuch  was  the  occafion  of  their  being 

*  turned  out  of  the  offices  they  enjoyed,  and  might 

*  have  continued  to  enjoy  to  their  own  honour,  and 

<  the  advantage  of  their  country,  if  they  had  not  been 

<  members  of  parliament.  As  to  the  other  part  of 
«  the  alternative,  that  this  houfe  may  be  rendered 
«  contemptible  by  what  is  now  propofed,  I  am  not 
«  in  the  leaft  afraid  of  it ;  but  I  am  very  much  afraid, 

*  that  if  fome  bill  of  this  nature  is  not  fpeedily  palled 

*  into  a  law,  this  houfe  will  become  contemptible  in 
«  the  eyes,  not  only  of  our  own  people,  but  of  the 

*  whole  world.    Gentlemen  may  pretend  that  no  man 

*  is  influenced  in  his  way  of  thinking,  or  in  his  man- 

<  ner  of  ading,  in  this  houfe,  by  the  poft  or  the 

<  office  he  pofieOes,  and  from  which  he  may  be  turned 
I  out,  whenever  a  prime  rninifter  may  have  a  mind  ; 

*  but  while  men  are  men,  I  am  convinced  there  will 
f  always  be  a  great  number,  by  far,  I  fear,  the 
*greateft  number,  who  will  rather  vote  accord. 
«?ng  to  the  direaions  of  the  prime  minifter  for 

*  the  time  being,  than  run  the  rifk  of  being  turned 

*  out  of  the  lucrative  poft  or  office  they  then  hold  at 

*  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  ;  and  if  ever  a  majority 

<  of  this  houfe  fhould  happen  to  be  cornpofed  of  fuch 
«  men,  I  am  fure  it  will  become  as  contemptible  as 
<ever  the  fenate  of  Rome  was,  after  it  became  the 
«  political  tool  of  their  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  em- 

*  perors.  I  will  likewife  agree  with  the  honourable 
i  gentlemen,  that  it  may  be  necelTary,  at  leaft  it  may 
«  be  convenient,  for  this  houfe  always  to  have  in  it 
'fome  of  thofe  gentlemen,  who  belong  to,  and  are 

i  j>  ^  *  converfant 
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4  converfant  in,  the  methods  of  tranfa&ing  bufinefs 

*  in  the  feveral  great  offices  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 

*  therefore  I  am  not  for  excluding  from  feats  in  par- 

*  liament  all  thofe  who  are  in  offices,  civil  and  mili- 
4  tary.    I  believe  no  gentleman  in  this  houfe  ever  had 

*  any  fuch  thought  in  his  head  ;  and  if  gentlemen  will 
4  but  perufe  the  bill,  as  it  ftands  now,  they  will  fee 

*  that  there  is  to  be  an  exception,  which  is  now  left 
4  blank,  as  in  all  fuch  cafes  is  ufual,  in  order  that 
4  when  wc  go  into  a  committee,  gentlemen  may  then 

*  propofe  the  filling  up  in  that  blank  as  many  officers, 
4  or  as  many  forts  of  officers,  as  they  have  a  mind. 
4  About  this,  indeed,  I  expected  there  might  have 
4  been  fome  debates  ;  but  confidering  the  great  num- 

*  ber  of  officers  of  all  forts  we  have  now  in  the  houfe, 
4  confidering  how  greatly  the  number  may  be  encreafed 
4  in  times  to  come  ;  confidering  the  great  clamour  al- 

*  ready  raifed  in  the  nation  againft  fo  many  officers 
4  being  in  this  houfe  ;  I  really  did  not  expect,  that  any 

*  gentleman  would  have  oppofed  the  committing  of 
4  the  bill,  or  would  have  pretended  that  the  pafling 
4  of  fome  fuch  bill  was  not  become  neceflary,  both  for 

*  the  honour  of  this  houfe  and  the  fafety  of  our  confti- 
4  tution.  To  conclude,  the  bill  is  at  prefent  but  a 
4  blank  ;  but  I  am  confident  it  may  be  made  a  good 
4  and  reafonable  bill,  and  agreeable  to  every  gentle- 
4  man  in  this  houfe ;  therefore,  I  hope,  the  houfe 
4  will  agree  to  the  going  into  a  committee  upon  it, 
4  becauie,  if  gentlemen  do  not  like  it  after  the  blanks 
4  are  filled  up,  they  may  then  drop  it,  or  throw  it  out 
4  upon  the  third  reading  V 

In  the  famous  year  1739,  a  place-bill,  as  above 
mentioned,  was  propofed  to  the  commons  hy  Mr. 
Sandys  in  the  following  fpeech  : 

<  Sir, 
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*  Sir,  I  am  now  going  to  lay  before  you  a  propofal 
4  which  has  already  been  feveral  times  made  to  you, 

*  without  meeting  with  that  fuccefs  which  I  thought 

<  it  deferved  ;  but  as  I  think  it  a  good  one,  and  abfo- 

*  lutely  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  our  confti- 

*  tution,  I  am  far  from  being  difcouraged  by  its  former 

*  bad  fuccefs,  nor  mall  1  be  difcouraged  from  a  future 

*  attempt,  even  though  it  mould  now  meet  with  as  bad 

*  a  reception  as  heretofore,  becaufe  I  am  fully  con- 

*  vinced  of  the  truth  of  that  obfervation,  which  was 

*  long  ago  made  by  one  of  our  beft  lawyers,  That  a 

*  good  bill  or  motion  once  propofed  in  parliament, 
'and  entered  upon  our  journals,  can  never  die;  It 

*  may  at  firft  meet  with  bad  fuccefs  :   it  may  meet 

*  with  repeated  bad  fuccefs  ;  but,  unlefs  our  cooftitu- 
c  tion  be  abfolutely  and  irrecoverably  deftroyed,  it  will 

*  by  its  own  merits,  at  laft  force  its  way  through  the 
c  feveral  branches  of  our  legiflature.'  [This  crite- 
rion, if  applied  to  the  prefent  times,  when  we  have 
reafon  to  think  no  merits  whatever  would  carry  a  bill 
through  the  houfes,  unlefs  it  were  favoured  by  the 
miniftry,  is  fo  fhocking,  that  it  will  hardly  bear  to 
be  thought  of.  ]  c  The  propofal,  I  am  to  make, 
c  Sir,  is  plainly  and  in  fhort,  this,  That  criminals 

*  may  not  be  allowed  to  be  their  own  judges;  and 

*  that  our  liberties  may  not  be  committed  to  the  keep- 
4  ing  of  thofe  who  are  retained  to  deftroy  them.    It  is 

*  !the  duty  of  parliament  to  redrefs  all  public  grie- 

<  vances,  and  punifh  all  high  and  heinous  offenders, 
6  who  have  been  artful  or  powerful  enough  to  evade 
c  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.    It  is  the  duty  of  parlia- 

*  ment  to  grant  no  more  money  for  the  public  fervice 

*  than  what  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  to  fee  that 
4  money  properly  applied  and  duly  accounted  for. 
4  And  it  is  the  duty  of  parliament  to  watch  over  the 

*  liberties 
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liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people,  by  taking  care 
not  to  pafs  any  laws  that  are  inconfiftent  with  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people,  and  by  pro- 
viding fpeedy  and  effe&ual  remedies  againft  all  en- 
croachments that  have  been,  or  may  be,  made  by 
ambitious   princes,  or  guilty   minifters.  Thefe, 
Sir,  are  among  the  chief  of  the  duties  of  parliament; 
but  how  can  we  expect  a  performance,  if  a  majority 
of  the  members  be  fucb,  whofe  felf-prefervation  or 
fecurity  depends  upon  their  neglecting  or  acting  con- 
trary to  thefe  duties?    Can  we  expect,  that  public 
grievances  will  be  redrcfied,  if  a  majority  of  par- 
liament be"  fuch  as  have  themfelves  been,  or  fuch  as 
are  the  friends  and  confederates  of  thefe  that  have 
been  the  caufe  of  thefe  public  grievances  I   Can  we 
'  expea  that  any  high  offender  will  be  punifhed  by 

*  parliament,  if  the  majority  of  it  be  fuch  as  have 

*  been  companions  and  fharers  with  him  in  his  crimes, 

*  or  fuch  whofe  chief  fubfiftence  depends  upon  fcreen- 

*  ing  him  from  juftice  ?  Can  we  expeft  that  any  fup- 

*  ply  demanded  by  the  crown  will  be  refufed,  if  it  is 
«  to  be  granted  by  thofe,  whofe  chief  fubfiftence  de- 
fends upon  making  the  grant  j  or  that  the  public 

*  money  will  be  properly  applied,  or  duly  accounted 

*  for,  if  thofe  who  have  applied  or  may  apply  it 

*  to  their  own  ufe,  are  to  be  the  only  infpeaors  of 

<  the  public  accounts  ?  Or,  laftly,  Sir,  can  we  expea 
«  that  a  parliament  will  guard  againft  the  encroach- 

*  ments  of  an  ambitious  prince  or  guilty  minifter,  if 
«  the  majority  of  that  parliament  be  fuch  as  have  the 

<  whole,  or  a  neceffary  part  of  their  fubfiftence,  from 

*  the  places  or  penfions  they  hold  at  the  arbitrary 
«  will  of  that  ambitious  prince,  or  guilty  minifter  ? 

*  Thefe  are  queflions,  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be 
«  anfwered  ia  the  affirmative  by  no  man  who  will 

*  ana 
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c  and  dare  make  ufe  of  his  reafon  ;  and  yet  every 
«  one  of  thefe  queftions  muft,  I  think,  be  anfwered 

*  in  the  affirmative  by  thofe  who  affirm  that  our 

*  conftitution  can  never  be  in  any  danger  from  a 
c  majority  or  near  a  majority  of  this  houfe  being 
c  compofed  of  fuch  as  hold  places  and  penfions  at 
«  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  crown.    I  fhali  grant, 

*  Sir,  that  it  may  be  necefiary  for  us  to  have  amongft 

*  us  fome  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  treafury,  admi- 
c  ralty,  and  army,  as  well  as  feveral  others  of  thofe 

*  that  are  employed  by  his  majefty  as  chief  officers  in 

*  the  executive  part  of  our  government.  Thefe,  I 
?  fay,  it  may  be  necefiary  to  have  amongft  us,  in 
1  order  to  give  us  fuch  information,  as  may  often 

*  become  necefiary  in  the  feveral  branches  of  bufinefs 

*  that  come  regularly  before  this  houfe.'  [Here  Mr. 
Sandys  might  have  obferved,  that  even  fuppofing 
fhe  prefence  of  fome  of  the  officers  of  ftate  necefiary 
occafionally  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  it  does  not 
follow,  that  their  voting  is  necefiary.  The  judges  fit  in 
the  upper  houfe,  as  fkilled  in  the  laws }  but  they  do 
not  vote.']  *  But  I  am  fure  it  is  no  way  necefiary, 
f  but  on  the  contrary,  quite  inconfiftent  with  the  dig- 
f  nity  of  this  houfe,  to  have  it  filled  with  clerks  of 
f  offices,  and  inferior  officers  of  our  navy  and  army. 
f  I  confefs  I  have  the  greateft  regard  for  fuch  of  thofe 

*  as  we  have  at  prefent  amongft  us ;  becaufe  I  hope 
f  they  have  all  fo  much  honour,  that  they  would  difdain 

*  to  facrifice  their  duty,  as  members  of  this  houfe,  to  any 

*  felfifli  confideration  j  but  we  cannot  be  fure  that  thofe 
I  Who  fucceed  them  in  their  offices  and  employments 
4  will  be  gentlemen  of  fo  much  honour ;  and  as  they 
«  may  likewife  fucceed  them  with  regard  to  their  feats 
f  in  this  houfe,  our  conftitution  may  be  thereby 

*  brought  into  the  utmoft  danger  j  for  if  I  were  not 

<  well 
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«  well  afTured  of  the  honour  of  thofe  officers  we  have 
«  now  amongft  us,  we  have  already  fuch  a  number, 
«  that  1  (hould  think  our  conftitution  upon  the  brink 

*  of  deftruction    and  as  the  number  may  increafe  fo 

<  as,  in  a  fhort  time,  to  become  the  majority  of  this 

*  houfe,  whilft  we  have  it  in  our  power,  we  ought 
4  to  take  care  to  provide  againft  this  danger  by  limit- 
«  ing  the  number  of  officers  that  are  to  have  feats  in 
«  this  houfe;  for  if  the  majority  of  this  houfe  (hould 
«  once  come  to  be  compofed  of  officers,  and  thefe 

*  officers  fuch  as  had  a  greater  regard  to  the  places 
c  they  poffefs,  or  preferments  they  hope  for,  than  to 
c  the  liberties  and  conftitution  of  their  country,  it 

<  would  be  ridiculous  to  think  of  getting  the  approba- 

*  tion  of  this  houfe  to  any  fuch  regulation.  There- 

*  fore,  Sir,  as  this  is  not  yet,  I  hope,  our  unfortunate 
«  cafe,  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  move,  that  leave  may  be 

*  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  fecuring  the 

<  freedom  of  parliament,  by  limiting  the  number  of 

*  officers  to  fit  in  the  houfe  of  commons  V 

Mr.  (late  lord)  Lyttelton,  fpoke  in  defence  of  it  as 
follows. 

«  Sir,  While  this  houfe  is  full  of  independent  gen- 
ii tleme'n,  or  of  fuch  placemen  only  whofe  places  are 
«  not  fo  much  the  beft  of  their  property,  that  they 
■  cannot  rift  the  lofs  of  them  without  a  fpirit  of  mar- 

*  tyrdom,  who  have  fomething  of  their  own  fufficient 
«  to  outweigh  their  employments,  and  while  the  num- 

<  ber  even  of  thefe  (hall  be  confined  within  fome  mode- 
«  rate  bounds,  a  minifter  muft  regard  this  affembly  as 

<  an  awful  tribunal,  before  which  he  is  conftantly  to 

<  account  for  his  condud  :  He  muft  refpeft  your  judg- 
'  ments,  he  muft  dread  your  cenfures,  he  muft  feel 

5  your 
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«  your  fuperintendency.  But  we  can  imagine  a  future 
«  houfe  of  commons  fo  crowded  with  placemen,  that  a 

<  fpe&ator  in  the  gallery  might  be  apt  to  miftake  and 
c  think  himfelf  at  the  levee  of  a  minifter  inftead  of  a 
c  parliament.    The  benches  here  may  be  covered  not 

*  only  with  officers  of  rank  in  the  government,  not 
e  only  with  the  fervants  of  the  crown,  but  with  the 

*  fervants,  perhaps,  of  their  fervants ;  and  what  fenti- 
c  ments,  Sir,  have  we  reafon  to  think  the  fight  of  a 
c  houfe  fo  filled  would  excite  in  a  minifter  ?  Would 

*  he  think  himfelf  in  the  prefence  of  his  country,  or  in 

*  the  midft  of  a  guard  that  would  enable  him  to  defy 
c  its  juftice,  and  deride  its  refentment.   The  pofiibility 

*  of  this  happening  hereafter  is  the  ground  of  this  bill, 

*  which  therefore  the  people  of  England  do  not  only 
6  confider  as  a  fingle  point  to  be  gamed  for  them  upon 

*  any  prefent  neceffity,  but  as  a  general  fecurity  againft 
c  all  they  apprehend  for  the  future.  Sir,  my  worthy 
6  friend,  who  made  you  this  motion,  in  the  opening 

*  of  it  explained  to  you  fufficiently,  that  there  is  no 
€  intent  of  running  into  any  extremes.  If  I  thought 
c  there  was,  I  would  oppofe  it  as  much  as  any  man  here. 
c  I  know  but  one  thing  more  prepofterous  than  fuch  a 

*  general  place-bill  as  would  exclude  all  perfons  in 
c  office  from  a  feat  in  this  houfe,  and  that  is  to  leave 
c  the  number  of  them  under  no  limitation  at  all.  But 
'  for  fear  of  ftarving,  muft  we  die  of  a  furfeit  ?  Be- 

<  tween  thefc  two  abfurdities,  can  no  medium  be 
4  found  ?  Cannot  we  continue  thofe  amongft  us  who 
c  are  of  any  ufe  to  the  houfe,  who  can  give  any 

*  afliftance,  any  weight,  any  facility,  any  grace  to  our 
4  proceedings,  and  fhut  the  door  againft  others,  whom 

*  it  is  neither  decent,  nor  fafe,  to  admit?  Sir,  the 
c  doing  this  is  eafy ;  it  will  be  done  by  this  bilL  it  is 

*  what  the  wifdom  of  former  parliaments  Would  have 

c  done 
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*  done  long  before  now.  But  the  reafon  they  did  it  not 

*  was,  It  never  entered  into  their  thoughts  to  conceive 

*  that  fome,  who  have  fince  fat  in  parliament,  would 

*  attempt  to  come  there,  I  do  not  mean,  from  any 

*  perfonal  incapacity,  but  from  the  nature  itfelf  of 

*  their  offices,  incompatible  almoft  with  the  very  idea 

*  of  a  member  of  parliament.  It  is  a  furprizing 
«  thing ;  but  it  is  verified  by  what  we  fee  every  day, 
e  that  the  common  practice  of  fome  ages  goes  beyond 
c- even  the  fears  of  the  pair.    We  muft,  therefore, 

*  fupply  from  experience  what  our  predeceflbrs  failed 

*  to  forefee ;  and  we  are  called  upon  to  do  fo  by 

*  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation.    Sir,  the  greateft 

*  affairs  before  us  are  of  lefs  importance  than  this.  It 

*  is  better  Spain  fhould  invade  the  freedom  of  the 
c  American  feas,  than  the  crown  of  England  violate  the 

*  independence  of  parliament.    It  is  not  Spanijh  or 

*  French  arms,  but  Spanijh  and  French  maxims  of 
c  government,  that  we  fhould  have  moft  to  fear  from, 

*  if  the  vigilant  caution,  the  jealous  fpirit  of  liberty 

*  in  this  houfe  did  not  concur  with  the  goodnefs,  the 
4  natural  goodnefs  of  his  majefty,  to  fecure  our  free 
c  conftitution.    Let  the  cortes  of  Spain,  let  the  par- 

*  lrament  of  Paris,  be  a  warning  to  us  ;  let  them  {hew 

*  us  what  we  may  come  to,  if  we  do  not  prevent  the 

*  growth  of  corruption,  before  it  produces  here  the 

*  infcnfible,  gradual,  fatal  change  it  did  there. 

«  Sir,  I  am  trying  to  recollect  what  objections  have 

*  been  made  to  this  bill,  and  I  proteft  I  can  find  none 

*  that  feem  to  me  to  want  a  reply.  One  chiefly  in- 
«  fitted  upon  is,  That  it  carries  an  air  of  fufpicion. 
■  Sir,  in  all  the  Mates  that  I  have  read  of  antient  and 
4  modern,  the  moft  fufpicious  people  have  been  always 
<  the  lateft  enflaved.    To  fufpect  human  frailty  in 

*  tempting  ciicumftances,  is  a  very  natural  jealoufy ; 

4  and 
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*  and  a  too  fecure  confidence  will  hardly  be  thought  a 

*  parliamentary  virtue.  It  is  painful  indeed  to  be  fuf- 
«  pe£ted,  but  the  greater  the  pain,  the  greater  thedefire 

*  Ihould  be  to  remove  that  fufpicion.     But,  Sir, 

*  againft  the  prefent  houfe  of  commons,  no  fuch  fuf- 

*  picion  can  be  conceived — Upon  what  grounds  mould 

*  it  be  founded  ?  Upon  what  probability  ?  Has  the 

*  private  difcourfe  of  fuch  gentlemen  here  ever  been 

*  different  from  their  public  behaviour  r  Have  they 

*  ever  talked  one  way  and  voted  another  ?  Have  there 

*  been  any  indications  of  a  private  intereft,  that  of  any 

*  one  man  ever  prevailing  over  that  of  the  nation, 

*  againft  fact,  reafon,  or  juftice?  Have  not  the  ma- 
jority here  conftantly  fhewn  the  ftrongeft  conviction, 
c  that  their  conduct  was  ftrictly  conformable  to  the 

*  moll  difinterefted  love  of  their  country?    Such  a 

*  houfe  of  commons  ought  not  to  be,  is  not  fufpected  : 

*  But  granting  fuch  a  doubt  to  have  been  formed,  Is 

*  this  the  way  to  remove  it  ?    Will  the  rejecting  this 

*  bill  clear  our  character,  or  can  all  the  art  and  power 
4  of  calumny  give  half  the  weight  to  an  imputation  of 

*  that  kind  as  fuch  a  proceeding?   Sir,  to  thofe  who 

*  treat  this  bill  as  a  chimerical  thing,  an  idle  fpecu- 

*  lative  project,  I  will  fay  but  one  word,  That  the 

*  moft  chimerical  thing  in  nature  is  the  notion  of  a 
«  free  conftitution,  where  the  reftraining  powers  are 

*  not  entirely  exempt  from  dependency.    Such  liberty 

*  is  indeed  a  fpeculation  fit  for  fchool-boys  ;  for  what 
<  would  terms  and  appearances  avail,  if  independence 

*  were  loft  ?  You  might  retain  the  vain  enfigns  of 

*  your  former  authority,  but  would  they  give  you  any 

*  dignity  ?  Would  they  be  of  any  ufe  to  the  public  ? 

*  The  mace  there  upon  your  table,  what  would  it 
4  fig-nify  ?  It  might  be  borne  before  you  with  ridiculous 

*  pomp  ;  but  it  would  be  what  Cromwel  called  it  once, 

o  *  a  mere 
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«  a  mere  bauble  ;  or,  if  it  had  any  weight,  it  would 
'  be  only  to  oppreis,  not  to  protect.  Sir,  the  prefent 
«  form  of  our  government,  keep  it  but  free  from  cor- 
«  ruption,  is  fo  wifely  conftituted,  the  powers  in  it 

*  are  fo  happily  mixed,  that  it  has  all  the  advantages 
«  of  a  republic  without  the  defects  and  evils  attending 
«  one.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  I  muft  fay  that  if  it 
1  ftould  be  corrupted,  if  the  contra&s  of  parliament 
«  mould  be  bought  off  by  the  crown,  the  very  reverfe 
«  would  be  true ;  and  it  would  have  all  the  defects,  all 
«  the  evils  of  an  abfolute  monarchy,  without  the  ad- 

<  vantages ;  it  would  be  a  more  expeufive,  and  worfe 
«  adminiftered  abfolute  power.  Sir,  I  hope  it  is  under- 
'  flood  that  in  what  I  have  faid  I  am  only  contending 
«  for  a  provifional  fecurity  againft  a  mifchief  not  yet 
«  felt  in  all  its  malignity,  but  yet  of  fo  increafing  a 

*  nature,  and  fuch  ruinous  confequences,  that  we  muft 
4  be  blind  not  to  forefee,  and  worfe  than  carelefs,  not  to 

<  prevent  them.  I  will  only  add,  that  every  year  we 
«  delay  this  fecurity,  may  probably  add  both  to  the 

*  neceffity  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  ;  and  that 

*  people  out  of  doors  may  be  apt  to  doubt,  from  the 
c  fuccefs  of  this  queftion  to-day,  whether  even  now 
6  it  does  not  come  a  little  too  late  a. 

Mu  Pulteney,  on  the  fame  occafion,  fpoke  as  fol- 
lows. 

«  Sir,  The  oppofition  made  to  this  motion,  is,  in  my 
«  opinion,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  arguments  that  can  be 

<  made  ufe  of  in  its  favour,  and  muft  I  think  appear 

<  fo  to  every  man,  who  confiders  the  perfons  concerned 
«  in  that  oppofition,  and  the  arguments  they  make  ufe 
«  of  for  fupporting  it.    Who  are  the  perfons  that 

4  oppofft 
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c  oppofe  this  motion  ?  Who  were  they  that  have  al- 
«  ways  oppofed  fuch  motions  ?  Placemen,  minifters, 
'  and  the  favourites  or  penfioners  of  minifters.  What 
c  do  they  fay  for  juftifying  their  oppofition  ?  They 
c  deny  a  principle,  a  maxim,  which  in  all  ages,  in  all 
(  countries  has  hitherto  been  acknowledged  ;  and  upon 
«  which  many  of  our  laws  now  in  being,  are  founded. 
«  That  a  gentleman's  behaviour  in  this  houfe  may  be 
«  influenced  by  a  place  or  penfion,  is  a  maxim  univer- 
«  fally  acknowledged,  and  in  this  kingdom  fo  much 

<  eftablifhed,  that  we  have  already  by  law  excluded 

*  many  of  the  former,  and  all  the  latter,  from  having 
«  feats  in  this  houfe.  We  have,  I  fay,  already  by  law 
4  excluded  all  penfioners  from  having  feats  in  this 
'  houfe,  and  I  mould  be  glad  to  know  the  difference 
c  between  a  penfion  of  1000/.  a  year,  and  a  place 
'  with  a  falary  of  1000/:  a  year.  I  know  of  none, 
c  fave  only  that  the  latter  is  generally  more  valuable 
c  than  the  former ;  and  therefore  a  gentleman  will  be 
c  more  loth  to  lofe  it,  or  to  give  a  vote  in  this  houfe? 

*  that  may  difoblige  a  minifter,  who  can  take  it  from 
c  him.    I  fay,  Sir,  that  a  place  with  a  falary  of  1000/. 

<  a  year,  is  more  valuable,  than  a  penfion  of  1000/. 

*  a  year ;  becaufe  a  place  furnifhes  a  gentleman  with 

*  an  opportunity  to  ferve  his  friends,  and  perhaps  to 
4  provide  fome  of  them  with  little  places,  or  offices 
c  under  him.  To  which  I  muft  add,  that  a  place 
c  often  furnifhes  a  gentleman  who  is  not  very  fcrupu- 

*  lous,  with  an  opportunity  of  plundering  his  country 

*  yearly,  of  twice,  perhaps  ten  times,  the  value  of  his 

*  falary  ;  and  this,  I  muft  obferve,  makes  another  very 

*  material  difference,  between  a  place  and  a  penfion. 
c  A  placeman  may  very  probably  be  a  perfon,  whofe 
c  conduct  this  houfe  ought  to  enquire  into.  He  may 
'  be  a  public  criminal,  and  therefore  he  will  certainly 

Vol.  II.  Q.  *  be 
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<  be  againft  an  impartial  and  ftricl:  enquiry  into  the 

<  conduct  of  any  minifler,  officer,  or  placeman,  left 
1  the  enquiry  fhould  at  laft  light  upon  himfelf.  There 
c  is  therefore  greater  reafon  for  excluding  all  place- 

*  men,  than  for  excluding  all  penfioners  from  having 

*  feats  in  this  houfe.  Our  admitting  fome  of  the  for- 
c  mer,  does  not  proceed  from  an  opinion,  that  a  gen- 
6  tleman's  behaviour  may  not  be  influenced  by  a  place, 
'  as  much  as  by  a  penfion,  but  from  the  neceflity  we 

*  are  under  of  having  fome  great  officers  amongft  us, 
c  in  order  to  give  us  proper  information  and  direction 

*  in  many  affairs  that  mull  come  under  our  confidera- 
c  tion.  For  this  reafon,  when  I  hear  gentlemen  who* 
c  have  very  good  places,  gravely  telling  us,  that  no 
c  gentleman  of  family  or  fortune  can  by  any  place  he 
e  may  enjoy,  or  expect,  be  induced  to  join  in  meafures 
c  that  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  confti- 

*  tution  or  liberties  of  his  country,  I  think  it  is  a  clear 

*  proof  not  only  that  the  behaviour  of  a  gentleman  of 
1  family  and  fortune  may  be  influenced  by  the  pofts  he 

*  enjoys  or  expects,  but  alfo  that  his  judgment  may  be 
6  byafled.  He  may  thereby  be  induced  to  think 
'  thofe  things  indifferent,  or  of  no  moment,  that  are 
-c  far  from  being  fo.    He  may  be  thereby  induced  ta 

*  think  the  liberties  of  his  country  in  no  danger,  when 

*  they  are  upon  the  very  brink  of  deftruction.  Sir,  let 
4  us  confider  that  of  the  513  members  who  reprefent 
f  England  and  Wales,  there  are  but  92  chofen  by 

*  counties,  and  of  the  remaining  421,  there  are  at  leaft 
4  350  chofen  by  cities,  boroughs,  and  cinque  ports, 
«  where  the  adminiftration  would  have  the  abfolute 

*  command  and  dire&ion.  If  this  fliould  ever  happen 
'  to  be  our  unlucky  fituation,  can  we  fuppofe  that  any 
4  gentleman  would  fet  up  to  be  a  member  of  this 
4  houfe,.  or  a  reprefentative  even  for  any  of  our  coun- 

o  *  ties, 
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*  ties,  but  fuch  as  refolved  to  fubmit  with  regard  to 
«  their  behaviour  here  to  the  abfolute  direction  of  the 
«  prime  minifter  ?  No  gentleman  of  honour  would  put 
«  himfelf  to  expence,  or  expofe  himfelf  to  the  refent- 

*  ment  of  an  all  powerful  minifter,  if  by  fetting  up  as 
«  a  candidate;  at  any  election,  he  were  abfolutely 

*  certain  that  he  could  thereby  do  his  country  no 
«  fervice.  Inftead  of  gentlemen  of  family,  fortune, 
''character,  or  intereft  in  their  country,  we  fhould 
■  then  fee  this  houfe  filled  with  the  lowed  tools  and 

*  vileft  fycophants  of  abfolute  power.    Inftead  of  this 

*  houfe's  being  a  check  upon  minifters,  it  would  then, 

*  like  the  parliament  of  France,  or  the  Roman  fenates  un- 

*  der  their  emperors >  be  an  inftrument  for  theoppreflions 

*  of  minifters,  and  a  cloak  for  their  crimes.    The  raoft 

*  rapacious  plunderer,  the  moft  tyrannical  oppreflbr 
«  would  then  infolently  boaft,  that  he  did  nothing 
«  but  according  to  law,  that  the  public  treafure  was 

*  regularly  accounted  for  in  parliament,  and  that  he 
4  was  at  all  times  ready  to  fubmit  his  conduct  to  a 
«  parliamentary  enquiry.    Surely,  Sir,  no  gentleman 

*  can  think  that  the  liberties  of  this  nation  confift  in 
«  our  having  the  refemblance  of  a  parliament.  We 
6  may  have  a  parliament,  that  parliament  may  be 
«  chofen  once  every  feven  years,  may  fit  annually  as  it 
l  does  now,  may  pafs  laws,  grant  money,  receive 

*  accounts,  and  even  make  enquiries,  and  yet  we 
«  may  have  neither  conftitution,  nor  liberty  left  ;  for 
«  if  it  fhould  once  come  to  be  in  the  power  of  the 
«  adminiftration  to  have  always  a  majority  in  parlia- 
c  ment,  ready  to  obey  the  directions  given  them  by  the 
«  minifters,  there  would  be  no  neceflity  for  deftroying 

*  the  form  of  our  conftitution,  or  for  making  a 'direct 
'and  abfolute  furrender  of  our  liberties.  Without 
«  either  of  thefe,  our  fovereign  would  be  as  abfolute, 

Q^2  *  and 
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6  and  might  be  more  tyrannical,  than  the  Grand  Signior 

*  himfelf.    Such  a  parliament  would  grant  him  as 

*  many  fpahis  and  janizaries  as  he  thought  neceffary, 
«  for  keeping  his  flaves  in  fubjection  ;  would  give  him 
c  any  revenue  he  pleafed  to  demand,  and  would  pafs 
«  whatever  laws  he  might  pleafe  to  propofe  j  and  the 
c  judges  being  under  no  parliamentary  reftraint,  would 
c  in  every  part  of  his  dominions  give  judgment  accord^ 

*  ing  to  the  directions  of  the  prime  vizier,  or  govern- 
c  ing  baftiaw.  Thus  oppreflion  would  be  countenanced 
«  by  the  forms  of  law,  the  people  plundered,  and  the 
f  innocent  murdered,  by  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

*  It  is  this  fort  of  ruin,  Sir,  we  have  chiefly  to  ap- 
c  prehend,  and  this  fort  of  ruin  we  may  flep  by  ftep 
c  be  led  into,  without  our  being  fenfible  of  the  feveral 
«  fteps.    We  mail  certainly  be  led  into  it,  if  we  truft 

*  any  longer  the  guardianfhip  of  our  liberties  to  thole 

*  whofe  forefight  is  dimmed  by  the  places  they  enjoy, 

*  or  expect:.  If  a  minifter  were  to  propofe  a  law  for 
'  giving  the  crown  a  power  of  fending  to  every  county, 
«  city,  and  borough  in  the  kingdom,  fuch  a  conge 

*  cTelire  for  the  choice  of  members  of  parliament,  as 
e  is  now  fent  to  a  dean  and  chapter  for  the  choice  of 
c  a  bifhop,  I  believe  very  few  gentlemen  of  family  or 

*  fortune,  would,  for  the  fake  of  any  place,  agree  to  it. 
c  But  an  equivalent  power  may  be  got  by  multiplying 
€  penal  laws,  and  increafing  the  number  and  power  of 
c  officers  j  and  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  family,  character, 
6  and  intereft  in  his  country  may,  by  a  good  place,  be 
«  induced  to  believe,  that  fuch  a  law,  or  fuch  an  increafe 
4  of  the  number  and  power  of  officers,  is  necefiary  for 
4  preventing  fraudulent  practices,  or  the  like;  and  may 
c  therefore  agree  to  it,  without  feeing  the  danger  our 
6  conftitution  may  be  thereby  expoied  to.  Thus, 
c  by  degrees,  he  may  be  made  to  agree  to  fuch  propo- 

i  6  fitions, 
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4  fitions,  one  after  another,  till  he  has  thereby  efta- 
4  bliflied  in  the  crown  the  abfolute  direction  of  mod  of 
4  the  elections  in  the  kingdom.  This,  Sir,  would 
4  have  been  the  certain  confequence  of  the  late  excife 

*  fcheme ;   and  yet  there  were  many  gentlemen  of 

*  family  and  fortune  that  approved  of  it.  I  am  con- 
4  vinced  they  did  not  forefee  this  confequence ;  nay, 
4  I  have  fo  much  charity  as  to  believe,  that  the  chief 

*  patron  of  that  fcheme  did  not ;  but  every  impartial 
4  man  in  the  kingdom  is  now,  I  believe,  fenfible  of 
4  it.  That  fcheme  was  indeed  fuch  a  large  ftep 
4  towards  giving  the  crown  the  direction  of  moft  of 

*  our  elections,  and  by  good  luck  was  fo  thoroughly 
4  confidered  before  it  was  brought  into  this  houfe, 

*  that  moft  gentlemen  became  fenfible  of  the  danger 
4  before  it  was  too  late  -9  and  that  was  the  caufeof  its 
4  meeting  with  the  fate  it  deferved  ;  but  its  fate  will 
4  be  a  warning  to  future  minifters  not  to  attempt 
4  making  fuch  a  large  ftep  at  once :  they  will  from 
c  thence  fee  that  they  muft  grafp  at  this  power  by 
4  little  and  little,  which  they  will  certainly  do,  and 
4  as  certainly  at  laft   accomplifh,  unlefs  we  take 

*  care  to  exclude  from  this  houfe  moft  of  thofe 
4  who,  by  the  places  they  enjoy,  are  induced  to  have 
6  a  better  opinion  of  minifters  than  any  man  ought 
4  to  have,  that  is  entrufted  with  the  guardianftiip  of 
4  the  conftitution  and  liberties  of  his  country.  The 
4  queftion  is  not,  Sir,  whether  a  gentleman  may 
4  be  induced  by  the  office  or  place  he  holds  or  ex- 
4  pects,  to  make  at  once,  and  in  an  open  and  direct 
4  manner,  an  abfolute  furrender  of  the  liberties  of  his 
4  country.  No  prince,  or  minifter,  of  common  fenfe 
4  will  ever  defire  fuch  a  furrender,  bec.ufe,  if  he 
4  can  get  into  his  hands  an  uncontrou!able  power 
4  over  moft  of  our  elections,  and  conicquentl)  the 

3  4  direction 
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<  direction  of  the  parliaments  chofen  by  this  uncon- 
«  troulable  power,  his  power  will  in  every  refpeft  be 
«  as  abfolute,  and  may  be  exercifed  in  a  more  arbi- 
*  trary  manner,  and  with  greater  fecurity  to  himfelf, 
c  than  it  could  be  without  the  appearance  of  a  par- 
«  liamentary  authority  ;  for  every  unpopular  and  op- 
«  pxeflive  meafure  would  then  be  made  the  act  and 
«  deed  of  the  parliament ;  and  the  lenity  of  the  minifter 
«  in  the  execution  of  thofe  penal  laws  enacted  by 
«  parliament,   or  in   the  exercife  of  thofe  powers. 
«  granted  him  by  parliament,  would  be  fet  forth  and 
«  extolled  by  his  tools  in  a  Gazetteer,  or  ibme  fuch 
6  paper,  publifhed  by  his  authority,  and  difperfed 
«  through  the  whole  kingdom  at  the  public  expence. 
«  The  queftion,  therefore,  new  before  us,  is,  Whether 
c  a  gentleman's  eyes  may  not,  by  a  lucrative  and 
c  honourable  poft  or  employment,  be  fo  overclouded 
«  as  to  prevent  his  feeing  through  the  plaufible  pre- 
«  tences  that  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  ufe  of 
«  by  an  artful  minifter,  for  getting  into  his  hands, 
c  or  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  fuch  an  uncon- 

<  troulable  power  as  I   have  mentioned ;  and  this 

*  queftion,  even  with  refpe£t  to  gentlemen  of  family 

<  and  fortune,  will,  I  am  fure,  be  anfwered  in  the, 
i  affirmative  by  every  man  in  this  kingdom,  who 
«  does  not  poflefs  or  expea  fome  poft  or  employment, 

<  or  fome  of  thofe  titles  of  honour  which,  by  our 
4  conftitution,  as  it  is  now  modelled,  the  crown  has 

*  abfolutely  at  its  difpofal.  To  tell  us,  Sir,  that  our 
«  liberties  can  never  be  in  danger  from  a  majority  of 

<  placemen  in  this  houfe,  unlefs  the  people  be  gene- 
i  rally  abandoned  as  to  all  principles  of  virtue  and 
6  public  good,  and  unlefs  the  crown  has,  at  the  fame 

*  time,  formed  defigns  againft  our  liberties  ;  and  that 
4  the  only  method  for  removing  this  danger,  in  cafe 

<  we 
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<  we  fhould  at  any  time  be  threatened  with  it,  would 

*  be  to  take  proper  meafures  for  reftoring  virtue  and 

<  public  fpirit  among  the  people,  and  for  removing 
«  evil  counfellors  from  about  the  throne— to  tell  us 

*  this,  I  fay,  Sir,  in  a  ferious  manner,  is  fomething 
«  very  extraordinary  :   It  is  miftaking  the  effe£t  for 

*  the  caufe,  and  defiring  us  to  begin  at  the  wrong 

*  end.    Corruption,  Sir,  is  not  the  effea,  but  the 

*  caufe  of  a  general  depravity  of  manners  among  the 
«  people  of  any  country,  and  has  in  all  countries,  as 

*  well  as  this,  been  firft  praftifed  and  encouraged  by 
i  minifters  and  courtiers.  It  would  therefore  be  ridi- 
«  culous  in  us  to  think  of  reftoring  virtue  among  the 
«  people,  till  we  have  once  made  it  impoffible  for 

*  minifters  and  courtiers  to  corrupt  them  ;  and  I  am 
«  fure  it  would  be  ftill  more  ridiculous  in  us  to  think  of 

*  removing  an  evil  counfellor  from  about  the  throne, 

<  till  we  have  once  removed  his  creatures  and  tools 

<  out  of  this  houfe.  I  hope,  Sir,  there  are  at  prefent 
«  no  evil  counfellors  about  the  throne  ;  if  there  were, 

*  I  am  fure  no  fuch  counfellor  has  a  majority  of  his 

<  creatures  and  tools  in  this  houfe.  If  this  were  the 
1  cafe,  it  would  have  been  very  ridiculous  to  have 
«  made  fuch  a  motion  as  this  now  before  us.  It 
«  would  be  very  ridiculous  to  think  of  reftoring  our 

<  conftitution  by  any  legal  method.    It  is  this  mif- 

*  fortune  we  intend  to  prevent  by  the  bill  now  moved 

*  for.  It  is  a  misfortune  now  forefeen  by  all  unpre- 
judiced men  in  the  kingdom.    I  hope  it  is  not  yet 

*  too  late  to  think  of  preventing  it  by  a  legal  method  ; 
t  for  after  we  have  once  fallen  into  this  misfortune, 
«  it  will  be  impoffible  to  recover,    If  an  ambitious 

*  minifter  mould  once  get  a  majority  of  his  creatures 

*  and  tools  into  this  houfe,  can  we  fuppofe  they 

*  would  confent  to  impeach  or  remove  him  from  the 

4.  *  throne  ? 
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4  throne  ?  Can  we  fuppofe  they  would  ever  confent 
4  to  any  bill  that  might  tend  to  diftrefs  the  adminiftra- 

*  tion  of  their  matter  ?  Can  we  fuppofe  they  would 
4  refufe  any  thing  that  might  tend  to  prolong  his  ad- 
4  min  luxation  and  increafe  his  power  ?   Every  attempt 

*  to  reftore  the  conftitution  would  be  branded  with  the 

*  name  of  republicanifm.     The  difcontents  of  the 

*  people  would  be  called  difaffeclion  and  jacobitifm  ; 
4  every  oppoiltion  would  be  faid  to  proceed  from 
4  malice  and  refentment ;  and  the  misfortune  would 
4  be,  that  many  honeft  well-meaning  men,  induced 
4  by  their  places  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  minifters 
4  than  they  ought  to  have,  would  give  credit  to  thefc 
4  pretences,  and  would  believe  that  by  agreeing  to 
4  the  minifter's  arbitrary  fchemes,  they  were  only 
4  ftrcngthening  the  hands  of  the  government  againft 
4  republicanifm,  jacobitifm,  and  fedition.  If  it  were 
4  poiftble  to  be  merry  in  a  debate  of  fo  great  import- 
4  ance,  it  would  be  diverting  to  obferve  the  contra- 
4  diciion  in  the  arguments  made  ufe  of  againft  this 
4  motion.  By  fome  our  gentlemen  of  family  and  for- 
4  tune  are  reprefented  to  be  men  of  fuch  ftricl:  honour 
4  and  fuch  clean  heads,  that  no  place  or  penfion  can 
4  miflead  their  judgment,  or  mifdirecl:  their  will ;  no 
4  felnfh  confideration  can  make  them  overlook  the 
c  danger  our  liberties  may  be  expofcd  to,  or  confent 
«  to  any  thing  they  think  may  in  the  leaft  endanger 

*  our  conftitution.  By  others,  again,  our  gentlemen 
c  of  family  and  fortune  are  reprefented  as  fuch  felfifti 
'  mercenary  creatures,  that  uniefs  the  government 
c  would  give  them  pofts  or  penfions,  they  would 
«  refufe  to  confent  to  thofe  things  that  are  abfolutely 
«  neceffary  for  the  ends  of  government  and  the  pre- 
c  fervation  of  their  country.  Now  thefe  two  contra- 
1  dietary  pofitions,  though  they  cannot  be  equally 

c  true, 
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«  true,  may  be,  and  I  believe  they  are,  equally  falfe. 
c  We  have,  I  believe,  fome  gentlemen  amongft  us  whofe 

*  judgment  cannot  be  byafled,  nor  their  will  directed 
«  by  any  felfifli  confideration.  Such  men,  I  hope,  we 
6  fliall  always  have  in  fome  of  our  higheft  offices, 
6  and  thefe  are  not  defigned  by  this  bill  to  be  excluded 

*  from  having  feats  in  this  houfe ;  but  their  number 
c  will  always  be  fmall,  and  therefore  not  fufficient  by 
€  thcmfelves  alone  to  fupport  the  conftitution  againft 

*  a  combination  of  all  the  fools  and  knaves  that  may 

*  hereafter  get  into  this  houfe  5  therefore  we  muft  en- 
c  deavour  to  prevent  this  combination,  and  this  can 
«  only  be  done  by  fuch  a  bill  as  is  now  propofed.  On 
c  the  other  hand,  I  believe,  there  may  be  fome 
6  amongft  us,  who  propofe  nothing  by  their  fervice 
c  in  this  houfe,  but  their  own  private  advantage ;  and 
c  whilft  we  have  placemen  and  penfioners  amongft  us, 

*  fuch  men  will  endeavour  all  they  can  to  get  into 
c  parliament :  Nay,  it  may  become  lb  cuftomary  for 

*  every  man  that  votes  with  the  court  to  have  a  place 
c  or  a  penfion,  that  no  man  will  do  fo  without  fome 
c  fuch  reward.  But  if  ever  this  felfifli  fpirit  fhould 
c  get  into  parliament,  our  conftitution  will  be  undone ; 
c  and  to  prevent  this  is  the  defign  of  the  bill  now 

*  moved  for :  If  no  man  could,  by  being  a  mem- 
c  ber  of  parliament,  propofe  to  get  any  place,  or 

*  office,  or  any  advantage  to  himfelf,  the  mercenary 

*  and  feififh  would  feldom  endeavour  to  get  themfeives 
c  chofen,  at  leaft  they  would  never  be  at  any  expencc 
c  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  as  fuch  men  have  feldom  a 
c  great  natural  intereft  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 

*  there  would  always  be  fuch  a  fmall  number  of  them 
6  in  parliament,  that  their  oppofition  could  never  ob- 
<  ftrucl-  or  retard  any  thing  that  feemed  necefTary  for 
4  the  j uft  ends  of  government,  or  for  the  prefervation 

c  and 
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and  happinefs  of  the  fociety.     The  public  good 
would. then  be  the  only  aim  of  minifters,  as  well  as 
members,  becaufe  neither  of  them  could  hope  for 
fuccefs  in  any  other  ;  and  as  men  of  good  fenfe  and 
ftrift  honour  are  the  beft  judges,  and  the  moft  ready 
to  agree  upon  what  is  neceflary  for  the  public  good, 
it  would  then  be  as  much  the  bufinefs  of  minifters 
to  get  fuch  men  chofen,  as  it  is  now  their  bufinefs  to 
get  fuch  members  chofen  as  are  men  of  mercenary 
tempers  or  fhallow  understandings  ;  for  all  minifters 
will  have  jcbbs  to  do  in  parliament  as  long  as  they 
have  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  and  the  weak  or  mer- 
cenary will  always  be  the  moft  proper  for  this  pur- 
pofe.    I  am  indeed  furprifed,  Sir,  to  hear  it  faid  by 
an  honourable  gentleman,  whofe  attachment  to  the 
prefent  efraWiflimerit  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  if 
moft  placemen  v/ere  excluded  from  this  houfe,  there 
would  foon  be  a  majority  of  Jacobites  in  it.  Such 
a  fuppofition  is  not  to  be  made,  without  firft  fup- 
pofing  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  are  Jaco- 
;  bites  ;  and  to  fuppofe  this  is,  I  am  fure,  no  com- 
«  pliment  to  our  prefent  royal  family,  and  much  lefs 

*  to  the  king  now  upon  our  throne.    As  long  as  our 

*  parliaments  ars  independent,  and  our  eleaions  free, 

*  there  can  never  be  any  confiderable  number  of  Jaco- 
«  bites  either  in  this  houfe  or  in  the  nation;  but  if 

*  there  fhould  once  come  to  be  a  majority  of  place- 

*  men  and  officers  in  the  houfe,  that  majority  would 

*  foon  create  a  majority  of  Jacobites  in  the  nation  ; 

*  and  in  that  cafe, '  though  the  majority  within  doors 
«  might  be  a  good  fecurity  to  minifters  againft  parlia- 
«  mentary  profecutions,  yet  it  would  be  but  a  bad 

*  fecurity  for  the  royal  family  againft  an  infurreaion 
«  of  the  whole-  people  without  doors.    The  army, 

*  upon 
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«  upon  which  we  now  feem  fo  much  to  depend,  or  a 

*  great  part  of  them,  would  probably  join  with  the 
f  people,  and  the  certain  confequence  would  be  the 
<  overthrow  of  our  prefent  eftablifhment.    This  dan- 

*  ger,  I  know,  a  guilty  minifter  will  always  choofe 

*  to  expofe  his  mafter  to,  rather  than  expofe  himfelf 

*  to  a  legal  trial  before  a  free  and  independent  parlia- 

*  ment ;  becaufe,  in  a  general  conflagration,  he  may  pof- 
f  fibly  efcape  notice,  or  may  perhaps  be  able  to  facrifice 
?  his  mafter  by  way  of  an  atonement  for  himfelf  5  but 
4  thofe  who  fupport  him  in  thus  expofing  his  mafter, 

*  can  have  no  great  regard  for  their  fovereign,  and 
c  in  fuch  an  event  would  certainly  meet  with  the 
f  contempt  and  punifhment  they  fa  highly  deferved. 
?  For  this  reafon,  Sir,  as  I  have  a  greater  regard  for 

*  the  fecurity  of  the  royal  family  than  I  have  for  that 

*  of  our  prefent  minifters,  or  of  any  fet  of  minifters, 

*  that  fhall  ever  get  into  the  management  of  our 

*  public  affairs,  I  fhall  be  for  putting  it  out  of  the 
f  power  of  any  future  minifter  to  over-turn  our  con- 

*  ftitution,  by  getting  a  majority  of  placemen  and 

*  penfioners  into  this  hcufe.    This,  I  think,  is  now 

*  become  abfolutely  neceflary  for  preventing  our  being 
f  brought  under  one  of  the  worft  fort  of  tyrannical 

*  governments  that  was  ever  contrived,  or  eftablifhed. 
4  For  this  purpofe  the  bill  now  moved  for  is  one  of 

*  the  moft  certain,  and  one  of  the  moft  obvious  mc- 

*  thods  that  can  be  thought  of.    It  can  be  attended 

*  with  no  inconvenience.    It  is  impoflible  to  fhew  fo 

*  much  as  a  plaufible  reafon  againft  it ;  and  there- 

*  fore,  if  this  motion  be  rejected,  it  muft  afford  a  moft; 

*  melancholy  reflection  to  every  one  that  underftands  our 
f  conftitution,  and  has  a  regard  for  the  liberties  of  his 
?  country.' 

It 
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It  was  urged  by  Mr.  Southwell,  and  others,  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  called  for  this  bill ;  and  that 
voice  called  for  the  ferious  attention  of  a  wife  legifla- 
ture  ;  and  that  voice  would  be  heard,  firft  or  laft,  and 
will  have  its  effect ;  that  it  could  not  be  fmothered, 
much  lefs  rejected  with  contempt.  In  that  houfe, 
they  faid,  they  ought  to  fee  with  the  fame  eyes  with 
their  constituents,  and  ought  to  feel  what  the  nation 
feels,  which  was  a  good  reafon  for  not  admitting  place- 
men or  penfioners  5  for  the  feeing  and  feeling  of  thofe 
who  receive  and  thofe  who  pay  will  be  very  different. 
That  they  had  heard  it  delivered  in  that  houfe,  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  keep  his  place  under 
the  crown,  who  voted  againft  the  minifter's  meafures, 
or  jobbs,  in  parliament.  It  was  faid,  that  it  was  weli 
known  that  many  boroughs  were  fo  publicly  venal, 
that  their  brokers  dealt  as  openly  for  the  fale  of  them, 
as  bawds  for  the  fale  of  a  proftitute. 

c  A  poft  in  the  army  having  fallen  vacant,  J,  D. 
c  1 741,  the  gentleman,  who  had  the  next  right  to 
c  it,  happened  to  be  a  member  of  parliament,  ands 
c  one  that  had  oppofed  the  court,  which  few  officers 
c  do  now-a-days  :  the  minifters,  as  ufual,  were 
c  againft  his  preferment,  becaufe  he  had  oppofed  the 

*  king's  [that  is,  their  own]  meafures  in  parliament ; 

*  but  the  king  told  them,  the  gentleman  had  always 
c  behaved  well  as  an  officer,  and  he  had  nothing  to 
c  do  with  his  behaviour  in  parliament ;  fo  gave  him 
*•  the  commiffion  he  had  by  his  rank  a  right  to  *.* 

The  fenfe  of  the  city  of  London,  on  this  fubjecl:, 
appears  from  the  following  inftruction  to  their  repre- 
fentatives,  A,  D.  1741. 

'As 
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*  As  nothing  can  effectually  fecure  the  freedom  of 
c  our  happy  conftitution,  except  an  uncorrupt,  and 
c  independent  reprefentation  of  the  people,  we  infift  on 
'  your  utmoft  endeavours  to  procure  a  proper  bill  for 
«  reducing  and  limiting  the  number  of  placemen  in 
c  the  houfe  of  commons,  efpecially  as  fo  many  gentle- 
c  men,  in  a  fituation  of  manifefl:  dependence,  were 

*  known  to  have  feats  in  the  laft  parliament  V 

A  motion  was  made,  A.  D.  1742,  by  Mr.  Corn- 
wall^ that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
better  fecuring  the  freedom  of  parliaments,  by  limit- 
ing the  number  of  officers  in  the  houfe  of  commons. 
Sir  JVatkin  Williams  Wynne  feconded  the  motion  to  the 
following  effect : 

*  Sir,  As  this  motion  was  laft  feflion  agreed  to,  and 
c  as  the  bill  itfelf  was  brought  in,  and  in  every  ftep 
«  approved  of  by  this  very  houfe  of  commons,  I  mould 
c  with  great  confidence  of  fuccefs  rife  up  to  fecond 
c  this  motion,  if  1  did  not,  from  experience,  know, 
c  that  gentlemen  often  change  their  fentiments  with 
c  their  fituation  ;  and  that  a  gentleman,  after  he  be- 

*  comes  a  placeman,  begins  to  entertain  notions  of 
c  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  liberties  of 
4  the  people,  very  different  from  thofe  he  held  whilft 

*  ne  was  a  plain  honeft  country  gentleman.    If  any 

*  thing  like  this  mould  happen  in  the  prefent  debate, 

*  it  may  tend  to  difappoint  the  motion  ;  but  with  all 
6  thofe  who  are  neither  placemen  nor  penfioners,  I 

*  am  fure  it  ought  to  be  an  argument  in  its  favour ; 
c  and  I  hope  it  will  prevail  with  fome  gentlemen, 
4  who,  in  former  feifions,  oppofed  this  motion,  to 
c  alter  their  fentiments  and  their  way  of  voting  upon 

*  this  occafion,  when  they  have  fuch  a  plain  proof 

c  before 
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«  before  their  eyes,  that  if  a  place  does  not  induce  a 

■  man  to  vote  againft  his  honour  and  his  confcience, 
«  it  at  leaft  byafifes  his  judgment,  and  makes  him  con- 
«  elude  that  to  be  wrong  which  he  before  thought, 

<  and  declared  to  be  right.  Another  ftrong  argu- 
«  ment  in  favour  of  this  motion,  Sir,  is,  the  melan- 
«  choly  and  diftrefTed  condition  which  the  affairs  of 

■  Europe,  as  well  as  of  this  nation,  are  now  reduced 

<  to.    We  have,  for  near  thirty  years,   been  in  a 

*  courfe  of  approving  and  fupporting  almoft  every 

<  political  meafure  the  crown  feemed  refolved  to  pur- 

<  fue.  With  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  we  have  ap- 
«  proved  and  fupported  every  one  of  them  without 

*  exception.  Thank  God,  I  have  had  no  concern  in 
«  this  general  uninterrupted  approbation.  I  have,  at 
«  the  refpeaive  times,  publicly  declared  my  diflike  of 

■  many  of  them,  and  yet  I  am  far  from  thinking  that 

■  any  of  thofe  who  approved  voted  at  any  time  againft 
'the  plain  ditfates  of  their  confcience;  but  I  am 
'  convinced  that  many  of  them  were  biafTed  in  their 
«  judgments  by  the  fears  of  lofing  the  places  they  pof- 

<  felled,  or  the  hopes  of  getting  the  titles,  places,  or 
«  preferments,  they  expeded.  In  difputes  on  parti- 
«  cular  iubjects  in  politics,  it  is  very  eafy  to  impofe 

<  upon  gentlemen  who  have  never  made  that  fcience 

<  their  ftudv,  and  are  never  let  into  any  fecrets  of  ftate, 
«  unlefs  with  a  defign  to  deceive  them  5  therefore,  in  all 

<  fuch  cafes,  I  have  great  charity  for  thofe  who  hap- 

<  pen  to  differ  from  me  in  opinion.  But  when  the 
«  wickednefs  or  folly  of  the  meafures  begins  to 
«  appear  from  the  fatal  confequences  they  have  pro- 

■  duced,  my  charity  begins  to  ceafe  with  refped  to 
«  thofe  who  perfevere  in  their  opinions,  and  refufe 

■  coming  into  any  method  for  preventing  themfelves 
«  or  their  fucccflbrs  in  this  houfe  from  being  deceived 

1  by 
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*  by  the  fame  byafs  towards  a  court.  I  have,  Sir, 
4  as  great  an  opinion,  as  any  gentleman  ought  to  have 
4  of  the  honour  and  impartiality  of  thole  who  are 
4  members  of  either  houfe  of  parliament ;  but  it  is 

*  arguing  againft  common  fenfe,  and  common  expe- 
4  rience  to  pretend  that  no  member  of  this  houfe  will 

*  be  byafled  in  his  opinion,  or  influenced  in  his  vot- 

*  ing  by  "500  or  ioco,  or  perhaps,  5000  /,  a  year, 
4  It  has  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  been  heM  as  an 

*  eftabliilied  maxim,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  allowed 
«  to  fit  as  a  judge,  or  even  as  a  jury-man,  in  anj 

*  caufe  where  he  is  to  get  or  lofe  by  the  event  of  the 
4  fuit;  and  as  we  fit  as  judges  almoli  in  every  cale 

*  that  can  come  before  us  between  the  people  and 
4  their  fovereign,  or  thofe  employed  by  him  in  the 
4  executive  part  of  our  government,  furely  no  man 
4  ought  to  be  allowed  to  fit  here,  who  is  to  get  or 

*  lofe  the  whole,  or  the  chief  part  of  his  fubfiftence 
4  by  the  judgment  he  palTes  upon  any  affair  de- 
i  pending  in  this  houfe.    In  former  times,  Sir,  when 

*  we  had  no  {landing  army,  nor  any  officers  of  our 

*  army  kept  in  continual  pay ;  when  we  had  no 
4  excife,  nor  excifemen ;  when  we  had  few  or  no 
4  taxes,  and  as  few  tax-gatherers,  it  was  not  necef- 

*  fary  to  have  any  fuch  law  enacted  ;  beeaufe  no  pub- 

*  lie  officer  then  ever  thought  of  getting  himfelf  chofen 
4  a  member  of  parliament ;  whilft  he  remained  in 
4  pay,  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  duty  of  his  office, 
4  and  confequently  could  neither  attend  the  bufinefs, 
«  nor  be  chofen  a  member  of  parliament.  This  is  the 
4  true  reafon  why  the  high-fheriff  of  a  county  cannot 
«  even  now  be  chofen  a  member  of  this  houfe  ;  and 
4  when  this  maxim  was  firft  eftablifhed  by  common 
4  law,  or,  as  the  lawyers  call  it,  common  reafon  only, 
«  it  fell  by  degrees  into  difufe,  and  public  officers  of 

4  all 
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<  all  ranks  and  degrees  may  be,  and  are,  now  ehofen 

<  members  of  parliament  except  high  fheriffs,  and  fome 
«  few  others,  who  have  been  difqualified  by  exprefs 

*  ftatute.     Thus,   Sir,    our  conftitution   ftands  at 

*  prefent  j  and  as  the  number  of  our  public  officers 
«  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  ftations,  has  been  of  late 

*  years  vaftly  increafed,  and  is  every  day  increafing; 
as  their  yearly  profits  and  emoluments  have  been 

'  vaftly  augmented  ;  and  as  their  power  is  growing 

*  every  year  more  and  more  extenfive,  they  have  now  a 
■  great  fway  in  all  our  elections,  efpecially  thofe  for  our 

*  cities  and  boroughs ;  fo  that  in  a  few  years,  we  may, 
i  nay,  we  muft  expert,  that  a  majority  of  this  houfe 

<  will  always  confift  of  fuch  as  hold  or  expert  offices, 
>  places,   or  private  penfions  at  the  pleafure  of  the 

*  crown  ;  and  what  juftice  or  mercy  the  people  can 

<  expert  from  fuch  a  houfe  of  commons,  common 
«  fenfe,  I  had  almoft  faid,  common  experience,  may 
c  inftrurt.    For  this  reafon,  Sir,  if  we  have  a  mind 

<  to  preferve  our  conftitution  ;  if  we  have  a  mind  that 

<  parliament  mould  ever  be  of  any  ufe  to  the  king  or 

<  his  people  5  if  we  have  a  mind  to  prevent  a  parlia- 

<  ment's  being  a  cumbcrfome  clog  to  a  good  king 

.  c  and  a  cruel  inftrument  of  oppreffion  in  the  hands  of 
«  a  tyrannical  one,  we  muft  pafs  a  law  ^limiting 
«  the  number  of  officers  in  this  houfe  ;  and  this  we 
«  ought  to  be  the  more  ardent  to  have  fpeedily  done 
«  becaufe  if  we  are  once  caught  in  the  fnare,  it  will 

<  be  impoffible  for  us  ever  to  efcape ,  for  if  a  majority 

<  of  this  houfe  mould  ever  once  come  to  confift  of 
«  officers  and  placemen,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  they 
«  would  pafs  a  bill  for  their  own  exclufion.  On  the 
«  contrary,  if  they  fhould  entertain  the  leaft  jealoufy 
«  of  their  not  being  able  to  get  themfelves,  or  a  majo- 
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<  rity  of  fuch  as  themfelves,  chofen  at  a  new  election, 
c  they  would,  by  the  authority  of  a  late  precedent, 
c  continue  themfelves,  or  they  would  pafs  an  excife- 
4  bill,  or  fome  fuch  bill,  for  giving  the  court  an 

*  abfolute  command  over  a  majority  of  our  elections, 
c  and  thereby  eftablim  an  arbitrary  power  of  the  moft: 
«  extenfive,  cruel,  and  tyrannical  kind,  I  mean,  an 

*  arbitrary  power  fupported  by  a  corrupt  parliament  and 
«  a  numerous  mercenary  army.  To  prevent  this,  Sir,  I 
c  rife  up  to  fecond  the  motion  made  by  my  worthy  friend. 

<  I  fhall  always  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  my  vote  in 
«  this  houfe,  and  if  ever  it  fhould  become  necefTary,  by 
c  the  rifk  of  my  life  and  fortune  in  the  field  V 

There  is  a  curious  fpeech  of  lord  Raymond  on  occa- 
fion  of  the  fecond  reading  of  this  bill ;  in  which  he 
declares  againft  a  place-bill,  becaufe  it  would  prevent 
young  men  of  fortune  from  accepting  employments, 
when  they  found  they  could  not  fit  in  parliament. 
[But  the  independent  people  do  not  choofe  they  fhould 
have  places,  and  fit  in  parliament  at  the  fame  time, 
becaufe  their  places  may  biafs  their  votes,  and  the 
people  do  not  approve  of  lay  -  pluralities  and  non- 
refidence  any  more  than  of  clerical.]  He  fays,  if 
young  men  of  fortune  do  not  accept  employments, 
they  will  not  underftand  bufinefs.  [If  .they  be  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  and  placemen  at  the  fame  time,  • 
they  will  certainly  underftand  neither  the  bufinefs  of 
parliament  nor  that  of  their  places.]  He  fays,  the  bill 
will  exclude  all  young  men  of  fortune  from  the  army. 
[The  independent  people  would  be  glad,  that  there 
were  no  army,  and  that,  inftead  of  it,  we  had  a  well 
regulated  militia.]  He  fays,  the  fecurity  of  the  na- 
tion confifts  in  having  the  army  officered  by  men 
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of  fortune.    [The  fecurity  of  a  nation  confifts  in  the 
peoples  being  armed,  and  capable  to  defend  them- 
selves againft  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domeftic  \] 
Lord  Sandwich,  on  this  occafion,  fpeaks  as  follows : 
c  In  antient  times,  my  lords,  nay,  I  may  fay,  till 

*  after  the  reftoration,  we  had  no  occafion  for  fuch 

*  bills.    The  crown  had  but  a  few  lucrative  employ- 

*  ments  to  beftow,  and  many  of  thofe  it  had  at  its 
c  difpofal,  were  fuch  as  were  generally  granted  for 

*  life ;  confequently,  no  minifter  could  hope  by  fuch 
c  means  to  gain,  much  lefs  to  preferve,  a  corrupt 

*  majority  in  either  houfe  of  parliament ;  and  the 
«  impoffibility  of  fuccefs  prevented  their  making  any 
1  fuch  attempt.  We  had  then  no  mercenary  ftand- 
c  ing  army,  nor  had  the  crown  any  lucrative  military 
s  commiffions  to  difpofe  of.  If  an  army  was  at  any 
4  time  raifed  for  foreign  fervice,  no  officer  employed 
'  in  that  army  could  look  upon  his  poft  as  an  eftate 
4  for  life  j   therefore,  though  a  commiffion  in  the 

*  army  was  confidered  as  an  honour,  it  was  never 
c  looked  upon  as  a  favour  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
c  landed  gentlemen  who  had  acquired  a  character  in 

*  their  country  for  conducl,  courage,  and  military 
4  knowledge,  were  often  folicited  to  accept  of  com- 

*  miflions  in  the  army  which  was  to  be  raifed,  and 

*  when  the  fervice  was  over,  they  returned  to 
c  live  upon  their  eftates  in  the  country  without 
c  being  at  any  further  expence  to  the  public.  We 

*  had  then,  my  lords,  but  very  few  cuftoms,  and  no 

*  excifes ;  confequently  a  minifter  could  not  fpread 
6  his  excife-men  over  the  whole  kingdom  to  influence 
6  elections  in  counties,  or  to  govern  them  in  moft  of 
1  our  inland  boroughs ;  and  the  falaries  of  cuftom- 

<  houfe- 
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c  houfe-officers  were  fo  trifling,  that  no  man  of  any 
4  great  character  or  fortune  would  accept  of  them  ; 
4  fo  that  fuch  officers  had  but  very  little  influence  in 
4  any  of  our  fea-port  towns.    But  now,  my  lords, 

*  the  cafe  is  quite  altered  ;  the  pofts  in  the  army, 
4  and  in  the  collection  of  the  public  revenues,  and 
4  the  other  places  in  the  difpofal  of  the  crown,  are 

*  become  fo  numerous  and  fo  lucrative,  that  they  muft 

*  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  members  of  the 
4  other  houfe,  if  there  be  no  reftraint  upon  the  num- 

*  ber  of  placemen  allowed  to  have  feats  in  that  houfe. 
4  This,  I  fay,  muft  be  the  confequence,  unlefs  we 
4  fuppofe,  that  men  will  judge  and  determine  as  im- 

*  partially  in  a  cafe  where  they  are  to  get  500  /.  or 
4  1000/.  a  year,  as  in  a  cafe  where  they  are  to  get 

*  or  lofe  nothing  by  their  judgment  or  determination; 
c  and  to  fuppofe  this  is  fo  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
4  mankind,  and  to  the  eftablifhed  maxims  of  all  foci- 

*  eties,  that  I  am  fure  none  of  your  lordmips  will 
4  make  any  fuch  fuppofitions.  Parliaments,  we  know, 
4  are  defigned  to  be  a  check  upon  minifters  ;  we  like- 
4  wife  know,  that  almoft  every  poft  in  the  difpofal 
4  of  the  crown,  is  left  to  the  arbitrary  difpofal  of 

*  minifters  -}  and  we  alfo  know  that  no  minifter  ever 

*  did  or  ever  will  give  a  lucrative  poft  or  employment 
e  to  a  man  who  oppofes  his  meafures  in  parliament. 
c  From  late  experience  we  know,  that  fome  of  the 
4  higheft  officers  in  the  kingdom  have  been  difmifled 

*  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  they  difapproved  of 
4  the  meafures  purfued  by  our  minifters,  and  had 
'  honour  enough  to  declare  their  difapprobation  in 
4  parliament.  Can  we  then  expect,  my  lords,  that 
4  the  other  houfe  will  be  a  check  upon  the  conduct  of 

*  our  minifters,  as  long  as  there  is  a  majority  in  that 

*  houfe  who  enjoy,  or  expect,  lucrative  and  honour- 
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c  able  employments  from  the  benevolence  of  thefe 
c  very  minifters  ?  I  (hall  not  fay,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe 
c  the  members  would  all  be  corrupt  in  their  determi- 
c  nations,  but  I  will  fay,  that  in  many  cafes  they 
«  would  be  biafled  in  their  judgments,  and  thereby 
6  induced  to  approve  of  what,  in  duty  to  their  country, 
c  they  ought  to  have  difipproved  of ;  or  to  put  a  nega- 

<  tive  upon  what,  in  duty  to  their  country,  they 
c  ought  to  have  giv:n  their  content  to.  Therefore, 
4  my  lords,  if  we  intend  that  the  other  houfe  fhould 
c  anfwer  the  end  of  its  inftitution,  by  judging  impar- 
c  tially,  and  determining  wifely  and  juftly  in  every 
*  cafe  that  comes  before  them,  we  muft  pafs  this  bill, 
c  or  fuch  a  bill  as  this  ;  or  we  muft  pafs  a  bill  for 
«  taking  from  the  crown  the  difpofal  of  thofe  pofts- 
«  and  employments  that  are  necenary  for  the  execu- 
c  tlve  part  of  our  government;  and  furely  thofe  lords 

<  who  feem  fo  mighty  jealous  of  any  incroachment 

<  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  will  agree  to 
'  the  former  rather  than  to  the  latter  of  thefc  two 
«  expedients.  The  latter,  I  fhall  grant,  would  be  an 
«  infringement  of  one  of  tnofe  prerogatives  now  enjoyed 
'  by  the  crown  ;  but  I  cannot,  for  my  life,  fee 
«  what  the  former  has  to  do  with  the  prerogative  of 
«  the  crown,  nor  can  I  conceive  how  any  one  pre- 
4  rogative  of  the  crown  is  to  be  in  the  leaft  affe&ed 
«  by  this  bill.  There  is  no  confinement,  nor  the  leaft 
«  reftraint,  propofed  upon  the  power  the  king  has  to 

<  difpofe  of  offices  or  employments.  He  may  grant 
«  them  as  fully  and  freely  as  before  :    he  may  even 

<  grant  them  to  members  of  parliament,  notwithftand- 
c  ing  any  thing  propofed  to  be  enacted  by  this  bill  ; 

<  and  the  member  may  enjoy  the  office  or  employ- 
<•  ment  fo  granted  to  him  ;  only  if  it  be  fuch  a  one 
«  as  is  not  excepted  in  this  bill,  he  is  not  to  be  re- 

c  chofen. 
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c  chofen.  Is  this,  my  lords,  an  infringement  of  any  pre- 

*  rogative  of  the  crown  ?  Has  the  king  a  power  to  tell 
4  the  people  whom  they  are  to  chufe,  or  whom  they  are 
«  not  to  chufe  ?  No,  my  lords  ;  but  the  legiflature  has, 
«  and  has  already  in  many  cafes  exercifed  that  power. 
c  The  people  are  already,  by  law,  retrained  from 
'  chufing  a  man  for  their  reprefentative  who  is  not 
1  poffefled  of  600  /.  or  at  leaft  300  /.  a  year :  they  are 
{  already  reftrained  from  chufing  any  man  concerned  in 
'  collecting  the  public  revenue  :  they  are  already  re- 
c  drained  from  chufing  thehigh-merifFto  be  their  repre- 
«  fentative  j  and  now  they  are  to  be  reftrained  from 

*  chufing  any  placemen  befides  thofe  excepted  in  the  bill. 
c  This,  'tis  granted,  is  a  new  reftraint;  but  it  can  .no 

*  more  be  faid  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  people's  liber- 

*  ties,  than  confining  a  madman  can  be  faid  to  be  an  in- 
4  fringement  of  his  liberty  ;  for  if  the  people  were  not 
c  mad,  or  fomething  worfe,  they  never  would  chufe 
c  a  man  as  the  guardian  of  their  liberties,  who  muft 
f  either  forfeit  the  lucrative  poft  he  enjoys,  or  betray 
c  his  truft  to  minifters,  who  can,  and  probably  will, 
'  take  his  poft  from  him,  if  he  does  not;  and  who 

*  have  always,  by  experience,  been  found  to  be  the 
c  greateft  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  the  people/' 

*  No  inconvenience,  but  great  benefit,  has  accrued 

*  from  that  law  which  difables  commiftioners  and  ofH- 
6  cers  of  our  cuftoms,  or  excife,  from  being  members 
'  of  the  other  houfe.  Experience  muft  therefore  give 
c  a  favourable  opinion  of  this  bill.  Can  it  be  faid, 
6  that  in  the  year  1693  we  were  influenced  by  any 

*  factious  difcontents  ?   And  yet  in  that  year,  fuch  a 

*  bill  as  this,  which  was  intitled,  A  Bill  touching  free 
'  and  'impartial  Proceedings  in  Parliament^  palled  both 

*  houfes  ;  but  by  the  advice  of  the  minifters  was  re- 
*■  fufed  the  royal  affent ;  as  feveral  others  had  been 

R  3  i  during 
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«  during  the  beginning  of  that  reign.    Can  it  be  fup- 

*  pofed,  that  in  the  year  1701,  we  were  governed  by 

<  any  factious  difcontents ;  and  yet  in  the  act  then 
c  pafTed,  there  was  an  exprefs  claufe  for  excluding  all 

<  placemen  from  having  feats  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
«  after  the  fettlement  then  eftablifhed  fhould  take 
'  place ;  which  claufe  met  with  the  approbation  not 

<  only  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  but  of  the  crown 
«  itfelf.  And  furely  no  man  will  derogate  fo  much 
6  from  the  known  courage  of  king  William^  as  to  fay, 

*  that  he  would  have  allowed  himfelf  to  be  bubbled  by 
«  any  faction  or  party  into  a  regulation  which  he 
«  thought  would  ftrike  at  the  root  of  our  conftitution. 
«  This  claufe,  it  is  true,  was  afterwards  in  the  queen's 

*  time  repealed  j  but  I  wifh  the  noble  peers  who  were 

*  the  promoters  of  that  repeal  had  confidered  a  little 

*  more  their  own  characters  as  well  as  the  conftitution 
«  of  their  country  ;  for  if  they  had,  they  might  perhaps 

*  have  made  fome  fuch  exceptions  as  are  contained  in 

*  this  bill  ;  but  I  am  fure  they  would  never  have 
4  agreed  to  and  much  lefs  propofed  a  general  and  ab- 

*  folute  repeal  of  that  claufe3.* 

On  occafion  of  the  debate  on  the  penfion-bill,  A.  D. 
1730-31,  an  oath  was  propofed  to  be  taken  by  mem- 
bers, purging  themfelves  of  the  guilt  of  receiving 
^ny  penfion  from  the  crown.  Several  lords  protefted 
againft  its  being  rejected  in  their  houfe;  lc  becaufe  the 
bill  would,  if  committed,  have  been  regularly  the 
fubject  of  debate,  and  amendments  might  have  been 
made  as  this  houfe  thought  proper ;  and  becaufe  the 
commons  had  pafled  the  bill  with  fo  much  honour  to. 
themfelves  -9  and  becaufe  this  bill  only  enforces  the 
pbfervation,  and  prevents  the  evafions  of  former  laws. 

By 
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By  one  of  thefe  laws,  no  perfon  who  has  a  penfion 
from  the  crown  during  pleafure,  can  fit  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  j  but  the  effea  of  this  law  was  or  might 
have  been  evaded,  in  great  meafure,  by  grants  of 
penfions  for  certain  terms  of  years.    To  remedy  this 
abufe,  it  was  enafted  by  another  law;  that  no  perfon 
who  enjoys  a  penfion  for  any  number  of  years,  fhall 
fit  in  that  houfe,  under  certain  penalties  j  but  the 
effea  of  this  law  may  be  evaded  by  giving  gratuities, 
or  making  annual  prefents  *  and  the  commons  would 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  thofe  accounts  which  can 
alone  fliew  what  penfions,  are  paid  to  particular  perfons. 
By  the  laws  now  in  force,  whoever  accepts  any  office 
or  employment  under  the  crown,  cannot  fit  in  that 
houfe,  till  he  has  been  re-defted.    But  an  office  may 
be  held  by  fome  perfon  who  is  not  a  member  of  that 
houfe,  in  truft  for  one  who  is.    The  arguments  ufed 
for  the  neceffity  of  preferving  an  influence  to  the  crown 
by  .the  power  of  rewarding ;  are  not  to  the  prefent 
purpofe,  or  if  applied,  they  prove  what  is  not  much  to 
the  honour  of  this  houfe  ;  as  rejeding  this  bill  looks 
like  approving  all  the  evafions  that  have  or  can  be 
invented  or  put  in  practice," 

"  Strictly  fpeaking,  all  influence  over  either  houfe, 
except  that  which  arifes  from  a  fenfe  of  thofe  duties 
which  we  owe  to  our  king  and  country,  is  improper  ; 
for  although  this  influence  appears  to  be  that  of  the 
crown,  it  may  become  virtually  that  of  the  minifter  ; 
and  if  ever  a  corrupt  minifter  mould  have  the  djfpo- 
fition  of  places,  and  diftribution  of  penfions,  gratuities, 
and  rewards,  he  may  create  fuch  an  influence,  as  fhall 
effeaually  deprive  the  prince  of  the  great  advantage 
of  knowing  the  true  fenfe  of  the  people,  and  a  houfe 
pf  parliament  being  prevailed  upon  to  approve  luch 
meafures  as  the  whole  nation  diflikes  3  he  may,  for  the 
R  4  kke 
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fake  of  an  unworthy  fervant,  lofe  the  affections  of  his 
people,  whilft  he  imagines  that  he  both  deferves  and 
pofl'efles  them  ;  and  this  improper  influence  will  always 
be  mod  exerted  in  the  fupport  of  ill  meafures  and 
weak  minifters." 

"  The  truft  repofed  in  parliament  is  much  greater 
than  it  was,  in  refpeel  to  thofe  heavy  taxes  which  have 
been  for  many  years  part,  and  which  muft  be,  for  all 
fucceeding  times  [unlefs  the  national  debt  could  be 
paid]  annually  laid  by  parliament,  and  alfo  the  im- 
menfe  debts  which  have  been  contracted." 

"  The  fervice  of  the  houfe  of  commons  was  formerly 
a  real  fervice)  therefore  often  declined,  and  always  paid 
for  by  the  people  ;  it  is  now  no  longer  paid  for,  no 
longer  declined,  but  fought  after  at  a  great  expence. 
How  far  thefe  confiderations,  with  that  of  the  vaft 
increafe  of  the  civil-lift,  and  of  the  debts  contracted 
on  it,  deferve  to  enforce  the  reafons  for  exacting  fome 
ftronger  engagements,  from  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  to  thofe  whom  they  are  chofen  to  reprefenr, 
is  we  think  fufrkiently  obvious." 

"  Although  the  multiplying  of  oaths  ought  to  be 
avoided,  yet  an  oath  being  the  moft  folemn  engagement 
men  can  lay  under,  we  judge  it  on  that  account  the 
more  proper  to  be  impofed  ;  nor  will  the  probability  of 
its  being  broke  by  the  iniquity  of  mankind  be  an  ar- 
gument of  greater  force  againft  this  bill,  than  againft 
any  other  law  made  for  preventing  any  other  crime  3 

*  It  is  well  known,  my  lords,'  (fays  lord  Chejlerfteld 
in  the  debate  on  a  bill  for  making  officers  independent 
on  the  miniftry,  A,  D.  1734  b.)   *  that  there  are  many 
icers  of  the  army  who  have  nothing,  or  at  leaft 
c  very  little  to  fubhH  on  but  their  commiffions  ;  and  it 

*  is 
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*  is  likewife  well  known  that  there  are  many  gentle- 
«  men  of  the  army  now  in  both  houfes  of  parliament. 
«  There  are  now,  my  lords,  more  officers  of  the  army  in 
?  each  houfe  of  parliament  than  there  were  when  we 
f  had  on  foot  an  army  of  above  60,000  men  :  Thefe  are 
c  facts  which  will  not,  I  believe,  be  controverted.  It 
c  is,  I  do  not  know  how,  become  of  late  years  a  pre- 
c  vailing  opinion,  that  the  only  way  of  getting  prefer- 
c  ment  in  the  army  is  to  have  a  feat  in  the  other  houfe 
i  of  parliament :  This,  it  is  true,  my  lords,  muft  be 
c  an  erroneous  opinion.  It  is  impoffible  that  any  man 
'  can  juftly  and  honourably  acquire  any  preferment  in 
c  the  army  by  his  behaviour  in  either  houfe  of  parlia- 
<  ment,  and  therefore  this  muft  be  an  opinion  for 
c  which  I  hope  there  never  was  any  ground.  I  am 
c  fure  there  can  be  no  ground  for  it  under  his  prefent 
'  majefty ;  but  erroneous  as  it  is,  it  is  become  a  gene- 

*  ral  opinion,  and  we  know  that  mankind  always  were, 
e  and  always  will  be  governed  and  influenced  by  general 
c  opinions  and  prejudices;  and  according  as  the  pre- 

*  valence  of  this  opinion  increafes,  we  may  expect  an 

*  increafe  of  the  number  of  officers  in  both  houfes  of 
c  parliament.  We  may  expect,  my  lords,  that  in 
c  future  times,  as  foon  as  any  gentleman  has  once  got 
s  a  commiflion  in  the  army,  he  will  next  employ  all  his 
'  money  and  credit,  and  all  his  friends  to  procure  him- 

*  felf  a  feat  in  parliament ;  he  will  perhaps  pawn  the 

*  laft  {hilling's  worth  he  has  in  the  world,  befides  his 

*  commiffion,  in  order  to  procure  himfelf  a  feat  in  the 
4  Other  houfe  of  parliament ;  and  how  dangerous  it 
c  may  be  to  our  conftitution  to  have  fuch  a  man  de- 

*  pending  for  the  continuance  of  that  commiffion  upon 
s  fome  future  enterprizing  minifter,  I  leave  to  your 

*  lordmips  to  judge.    No  man  has  a  better  opinion 

*  than  I  have  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  at  prefent  the 

1  «  officers 
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■  officers  of  our  army  ;  but  I  muft  fay,  that  I  think  it 

■  too  hard  a  trial  even  for  their  virtue,  efpecially  in  this 

*  degenerate  age,  to  have  it  in  the  power  of  a  defperate 

*  minifter  to  tell  them  upon  occafion  of  an  impor- 
'  tant  queftion  in  parliament,  n  If  you  do  not  vote, 
"  Sir,  as  I  direft,  you  (hall  ftarve." 

In  the  debate  on  the  famous  penfion-bill,  J.  D. 
1:39%  lord  Walpole  oblerved,  that  a  bill  with  the 
fame  title  had  been  four  times  fent  up  to  the  lords, 
and  as  often  rejeaed.    That  it  was  an  affront  to  the 
lords  to  fend  them  the  fame  bill  five  times.    That  it 
is  dangerous  to  make  alterations.    [The  bill,  how- 
ever, was  no  alteration,  but  intended  to  inforce  an  old 
law.]    That  the  bill  fuppofes  corruption  in  the  other 
houfe,  which  is  a  {lander  on  the  houfe,  and  a  reflexion 
on  the  government.    That  it  is  impoffible  there  fhould 
be  any  penfioning  •,  becaufe  no  penfion  can  be  granted 
but  by  warrant  from  his  majefty,  and  all  monies  are 
to  be  accounted  for  to  king  and  parliament.  [So 
that,  in  fhort ;  corruption  is,  like  the  ftories  of  ghofts 
and'goblins,  a  mere  non-entity,  at  which  only  filly 
people  are  feared.]    That  befides,  the  miniftry  have 
no  inclination  to  corrupt  the  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons.    <  I  have  the  honour,  fays  his  lordfhip,  to 

<  be  nearly  related  to  fome  of  thofe  employed  in  the 

<  adminiftration  :  From  thence  I  have  had  an  oppor- 

*  tunity  of  knowing  their  moft  fecret  thoughts ;  and 
«  from 'thence  I  have  formed  my  opinion.  Therefore, 
«  if  it  is  neither  in  the  inclination  nor  in  the  ppwer 
«  of  any  one  employed  in  the  adminiftration  to  corrupt 

<  the  members  of  the  other  houfe,  what  occafion  can 

*  we  have,  would  it  not  be  altogether  imprudent  in 

<  us  to  make  an  alteration  in  one  of  the  moft  funda- 

c  mentaj 
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*  mental  parts  of  our  conftitution,  in  order  to  guard 
f  againft  a  grievance  which  is  neither  felt,  nor  can  be, 
'  in  his  prefent  majefty's  reign,  fo  much  as  fuppofed  ?' 

Lord  Talbot  anfwered  lord  IValpole,  that  the  com- 
mons, by  fending  up  the  bill,  fhewed,  That  they 
believed  not  only  the  poUibility,  but  the  reality  of 
corruption.  That  there  were  two  ftatutes  before  cal- 
culated for  the  fame  purpofe ;  but  *  that  minifterial 

*  craft  working  upon  abandoned  proftitution  could 

*  evade  them.'  That  the  commons,  if  in  earneft, 
might  juftly  be  offended,  if  the  lords  rejected  the  bill, 
which  might  produce  a  rupture  between  the  houfes, 
and  might  fet  the  whole  nation  againft  the  lords ;  if 
the  commons  meant  only  to  delude  their  conftituents 
by  a  pretended  zeal  againft  corruption,  trufting,  that 
the  lords  would  throw  out  the  bill,  would  it  be  con- 
fiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the  houfe  of  peers  to  be 
accelfary  to  fuch  abominable  craft.  That  a  private 
penfion  is  not  a  reward  of  merit,  but  a  breach  of  truft; 
and  to  reject  the  bill  would  be  giving  a  fanclion  to 
breach  of  truft.  That  it  could  not  be  faid,  that  the 
lords  patting  the  bill  was  a  flur  on  the  commons, 
when  the  commons  originated  it.  That  a  parliament 
2  Hen,  VIII.  palled  an  act  to  cancel  all  the  debts  the 
king  had  contracted  upon  loans ;  and  the  hiftorians 
account  for  this  iniquitous  proceeding  from  that  par- 
liament's being  filled  with  the  king's  fervants,  with 
whom  juftice  had  not  fo  much  weight  as  complaifance 
to  the  crown. 

*  The  numbers  of  placemen  in  that  parliament, 
(fays  his  lordfhip)  <  are  not  fpecified ;  but  I  believe 
c  they  did  not  amount  to  near  three  hundred  in  both 

*  houfes ;  nor  is  there  mention  made  of  a  fingle  pen- 
f  fioner.  The  parliament,  ftigmatized  by  the  name  of 
f  the  penfionary  parliament,  propofed  an  expurgatory 

3  *  o^th 
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*  oath  to  clear  thcmfelves  from  that  afperfion,  con- 
c  taining  many  particulars,  one  of  which  was,  that 

<  each  member  mould  fwear  he  had  never  given  his 

<  vote  in  parliament  for  any  reward  or  promiie  what- 
e  foever.  I  fincerely  wim,  that  to  gratify  the  people 
«  the  fame  or  fuch  another  oath  mould  now  be  taken  ; 
4  and  as  the  oath  propofed  by  this  bill  will,  I  think, 
c  be  rather  more  effecl:ual9  therefore,  I  am  for  the  bill's 
i  being  committed,  and  hope  it  will  be  pafled  into  a 
«  law2/ 

«  To  pretend'  [alluding  to  lord  Walpoles  fpeechj 
c  that  we  are  not  at  prefent  in  any  danger  from  the 

*  private  penfions  that  may  be  given  to  members  of 

*  the  other  houfe,  muft  appear  abfurd  to  every  man 
c  '  it  confiders  the  nature  of  minifters,  or  the  nature 

*  of  mankind.  My  lords,  it  is  a  danger  we  can  never 
4  be  free  from  ;  nor  can  we  fofficiently  guard  againft, 
«  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  minifter  to  give,  or 
c  of  a  member  to  receive.    It  is  abfolutely  neceffary 

*  for  a  minifter  to  have  the  confent  or  approbation  of 
«  parliament  in  nlmoft  every  ftep  of  his  conduct. 
c  Therefore  from  the  very  nature  of  minifters,  we  may 
«  fuppofe,  that  if  he  cannot  obtain  fuch  confent  or 
c  approbation  by  his  authority,  he  will  endeavour  to 

*  obtain  it  by  his  power ;  and  from  the  nature  of  man- 
c  kind  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  among  fuch  a  number  of 
«  men  as  are  in  the  other  houfe,  the  minifter  will 
f  always  find  fome  ready  enough  to  proftitute  their 
4  confent  or  approbation  for  a  confiderable  bribe,  or 
c  annual  penfion.  Thus  we  muft  always  be  expofed 
f  to  this  danger  ;  and  now  we  are  a  great  deal  more 

*  expofed  to  it,  than  ever  we  were  heretofore  ;  becaufe 

*  our  minifters  now  have  infinitely  more  to  give,  and 

«  cuftom 
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«  cuftom  or  example  has,  I  am  afraid*  greatly  added  to 

<  the  number  of  thofe,  that  are  ready  to  receive  V 

'  By  the  very  act  of  fettlement  itfelf,  my  lords,  it 

<  was  exprefsly  enacted,  amongft  other  things,  That 

*  no  perfon  having  a  penfion  from  the  crown,  fhould 
6  ferve  as  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  j  and 
c  though  this  claufe  was  in  general  repealed  by  an  ac~t 

*  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  queen  Anne,  yet  it  was  then 
«  again  thouo-ht  fo  reafonable  to  exclude  penftoners' 

*  from  having  feats  in  the  other  hGufe,  that  it  was 
4  a-new  enacted,  That  no  perfon  having  a  penfion 
«  from  the  crown  during  pleafure,  Ihould  be  capable  of 

*  being  a  member  of  any  future  houfe  of  commons  ; 
•«  and  by  an  act  of  the  ill  of  the  late  king,  their  in- 
1  capacity  was  farther  extended  to  all  perfons  having; 
c  any  penfion  from  the  crown,  for  any  term  or  number 
c  of  years,  either  in  their  own  names  or  in  the  name 

*  of  any  other  perfon  in  truft  for  them,  or  for  their 
«  benefit.  Thus  ycur  lordfhips  fee,  that  by  the  laws 
«  now  in  being,  all  perfons  who  have  penfions  from 
«  the  crown  during  pleafure,  or  for  any  term  or  num- 
«  ber  of  years,  are  rendered  incapable  of  having  feats  in 
'the  other  houfe;  and  by  thefe  laws,  great  penalties 
«  are  inflicted  upon  thofe  who  prefume  to  break  through 
4  them.  But  as  no  provifion  has  been  made  by  either 
«  of  thefe  laws  for  difcovering  fecret  offenders,  and  as 
«  every  man  muft  be  fenfible  that  fuch  penfions  may 
<■  be  given  privately,  the  gentlemen  of  the  other  houfe 

*  have  thought  it,  and  I  hope  your  lordihips  will  think 
c  it  neceffary,  to  provide  the  beft  remedy  that  can  be 
«  thought  of  for  this  defect,  which  is  the  chief,  and 
4  indeed  the  fole  intention  of  this  bill.  I  cannot  help 
«  therefore  being  aftonifhed  at  its  being  pretended, 

<  that 
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*  that  this  bill  will  occafion  any  alteration,  or  innova- 
'  tion  in  our  conftitution  ;  and  there  is  nothing  con- 

*  vifices  me  more  of  the  neceffity  there  is  for  paffing  it, 

*  than  the  circurnftances  of  the  noble  lords,  who  I 

*  find  oppofe  it.    To  the  honour  of  the  adminiftration 

*  in  the  firft  year  of  the  late  king,  I  muft  obferve,  that 

*  the  law  paflfed  at  that  time  for  excluding  penfioners 
c  from  the  other  houfe,  was  introduced  by  a  fecretary 
c  of  ftate,  and  approved  by  moft  of  thofe  in  the  admi- 

*  niftration  ;  and  it  was  prudent  and  right  in  them  to 

*  do  fo.    A  minifter  that  has  no  intention  to  make  ufe 

*  of  bribery  and  corruption,  has  no  occafion  to  oppofe 
«  any  bill  that  can  be  thought  of,  for  preventing  fuch 

*  infamous  and  illegal  practices  j  and  therefore,  when 

*  I  find  fuch  a  bill  oppofed,  by  thofe  who  are  the 

*  known  friends  of  a  minifter,  it  will  always  be  a  pre- 

*  vailing  argument  with  me,  not  only  to  think  that 

*  there  is  a  prefent  and  prefling  neceffity  for  fuch  a  bill, 

*  but  alfo,  that  the  bill  propofed  will  be  in  fome 

*  meafure  effectual.  It  will  at  lead  raife  the  price  of 
c  proftitutes,  becaufe  the  more  rifk  a  man  runs,  the 
«  higher  wages  he  will  of  courfe  expect ;  and  the 
c  higher  you  raife  the  price  of  thofe  who  are  liable  to 
c  be  corrupted,  the  more  difficult  will  every  future 
c  minifter  find  it  to  corrupt,  notwithstanding  the 
c  many  and  great  boons  our  minifters  have  now  to 

*  beflow  ;  and  then  they  muft  think  of  gaining  the 
«  confent  or  approbation  of  parliament  by  their  autho- 
c  rity  in  perfuading,  and  not  by  their  power  in  corrupt- 
c  ingV 

c  I  find  (fays  the  earl  of  Carlijle)  fome  lords  are,  upon 

*  this  occafion,  extremely  apprehenfive  of  corrupting  the 
c  morals  of  the  people,  by  a  multiplicity  of  new  oaths. 

<  I  wifh 
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c  I  wifh  the  fame  apprehenfions  had  prevailed,  when  fuch 
c  an  infinite  number  of  oaths  were  contrived,  for  coilecl- 
c  ing  our  cuftoms  and  taxes.  Moftof  thefe  oaths  are  to 
«  be  taken  by  multitudes  of  people,  and  in  cafes  where 

*  there  are  great  temptations  for  perjury.    The  oath 

*  now  propofed,  is  to  be  taken  by  none,  but  members 

*  of  the  other  houfe  ;  and  the  temptations  to  perjury 
c  can  never  be  great  or  frequent,  but  when  our  confti- 

*  tution  is  in  the  utmofl:  danger.  It  is  therefore  fome- 
6  thing  ftrange,  that  we  ftiould  be  fo  little  apprehenfive 
c  of  corrupting  the*  morals  of  the  people,  by  a  multi- 

*  plicity  of  oaths,  when  we  are  contriving  methods  for 
«  preferving  the  revenue  of  our  fovereigns,  and  fo  very 
«  apprehenfive  of  the  like  effect,  when  we  are  contriv- 

*  ing  methods  for  preferving  the  conftitution  and  liber- 
«  ties  of  our  country.    A  foreigner,  upon  confidering 

*  this  behaviour,  would  be  apt  to  judge  we  had  very 

*  little  concern  about  the  latter,  provided  we  could 

*  but  enjoy  a  fhare  of  the  former ;  and  if  we  fhould 
«  reject  this  bill,  without  much  better  reafons  than  I 
6  have  yet  heard  againft  it,  I  fear  moft  of  our  own 

*  people  will  join  in  forming  the  fame  falfe  opinion  of 

*  this  honourable  and  auguft  afiembly.  Your  lordfhips 
c  muff,  be  all  fenfible  how  prevalent  the  jealoufy  at 
6  prefent  is,  of  there  being  a  great  number  of  pen- 
«  fioners  in  parliament :  the  gentlemen  of  the  other 

*  houfe  have  endeavoured  to  allay  that  jealoufy,  and 

*  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their  aflembly,  by  fending 
«  us  up  this  bill.  If  it  fhould  be  thrown  out  here, 
6  what  will  the  nation  think  ?  Will  it  not  be  generally 

*  fuppofed  that  this  is  the  houfe,  in  which  the  number 

*  of  penfioners  prevails,  and  that  here  the  penfions  have 
4  the  raoft  infallible  effect  ?  Or  perhaps  it  will  be 

*  fuppofed,  that  there  are  penfioners  in  the  other  houfe 

*  as  well  as  in  this,  but  that  the  penfioners  in  the 

*  other, 
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«  other,  for  the  fake  of  recommending  themfelves  to 
«  their  conftituents,  had  leave  from  their  matters  to  . 

*  agree  to  this  bill,  hecaufe  their  matters  knew  they 
«  could  depend  upon  the  number  and  fubmiffion  of 
«  their  penfioners  in  this,  for  throwing  it  out.  I  am  very 
«  fenfible,  my  lords,  there  is  no  real  ground  for  either 

<  of  thefe  fuppofitions;  but  thofe  without  doors,  who 

<  do  not  know  the  reafons  upon  which  your  lordfhips 
«  proceed,  when  they  find  a  bill  rejeaed  which  makes 

*  no  alteration  in  our  conftitution,  which  does  not  fo 

*  much  as  make  an  alteration  in  any  former  law, 

<  which  contains  nothing  but  an  enforcement  of  the 

<  laws  in  being  againft  penfioners  ;  fuch  pcrfons,  I  fay, 

<  may  think  they  have  reafon  to  make  one  or  other 
'of  thefe  fuppofitions;  and  fhould  not  we  be  ex- 
«  tremely  cautious  of  giving  the  leaft  fhadow  of  reafon 
c  for  judging  fo  unworthily  of  our  affembly a  V 

<  My  lords,  as  the  laws  now  in  being  for  excluding 
c  penfioners  from  the  other  houfe,  mutt  to  every  man 

<  that  confiders  them,  appear  to  be  altogether  inef- 

<  feaual,  if  this  bill  be  rejeaed,  I  (hall,  even  m 
«  my  time,  if  I  live  but  a  very  few  years,  expea  to  lee 

*  the  other  houfe  full  of  penfioners.'  I  frail  expea  to 

<  fee  a  minifter  in  that  houfe,  out  of  a  wanton nefs  or 
«  power,  by  his  fingle  veto,  or  the  monofyllable  no, 

<  throw  out  a  bill  of  the  utmoft  importance,  without 

<  defignino-  to  give  his  fiaves  fo  much  as  one  reafon  for 

<  what  he  obliges  them  to  do.    This  indeed    if  it 

<  {hould  ever  happen,  I  (hall  look  upon  as  a  fign  of 

*  his  power,  but  not  of  his  prudence;  and  I  may 

<  prophefy,  that  if  ever  a  minifter  (hould  get  fuch  a 
i  power  over  the  other  houfe,  his  power  in  tins  will  be 

*  as  abfolute  and  equally  infolent  V  ^ 
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The  bifliop  of  Saliflury  [Sberlocke]  oppofed  the  bill, 
becaufe  it  gave  the  commons  the  means  of  finding 
out  tranfgreflors  more  effectually.  Perhaps  his  good 
lordfliip  might  think  this  was  taking  the  bufinefs  of  re- 
forming mankind  out  of  the  hands  of  thebifhops,  whofe 
indefatigable  labours,  in  feafon  and  out  of  feafon,  in 
word  and  doctrine,  in  teaching  and  preaching,  are 
equal  to  the  pulling  down  of  any  ftrong  holds  of  Satan. 
See  bifliop  Burnet's  panegyric  on  the  diligence  of  the 
clergy,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  History  of  his 
own  Times. 

By  this  bill,  fays  the  bifliop,  the  commons  are  to 
become  c  fuperior  to  the  chief  branch  of  the  legifla- 
6  ture,  to  the  crown  itfelf ;  for  they  are  to  judge  of 

*  the  actions  of  the  crown,  and  may  determine,  that 

*  a  well -merited  reward,  given  by  the  crown  for  the 
<  molt  eminent  public  fervices,  was  a  corrupt  reward, 

*  given  for  a  gentleman's  corrupt  behaviour  in  their 
«  aflembly.' 

Here  his  good  lordfliip  feems,  with  fubmiffion,  to 
make  a  diftrefs  where  there  is  none.  For  the  fuppofed 
eminently  ferviceable  gentleman  had  nothing  to  do 
but  quit  his  feat  in  the  houfe,  and  then  the  crown 
might  give  him  a  penfion  of  100,000/.  a  year.  But 
it  does  not  feem  eafy  to  underltand  why  a  bifhop 
Ihould  be  fo  zealous  about  this  fuppofed  encroachment 
on  the  crown,  fo  long  as  it  did  not  break  in  upon  the 
power  of  the  king  to  manufacture  parfons  into  bifliops. 

By  what  follows,  one  would  imagine  his  lord/hip 
was  difpofed  to  be  merry.  *  If,  fays  he,  the  other 
1  houfe  fhould  once  render  themfelves  fuperior  to  the 
«  crown,  they  would  of  courfe  become  fuperior  to 
4  this  houfe  likewife,  and  would  foon  engrofs,  as  they 
«  have  done  before,  the  whole  power  of  our  govern* 
Vol.  II.  S  « ment. 
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«  merit.  They  would  either  vote  this  houfe  ufelefs, 
[what  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be  if  they  mould 
vote  the  ineftimable  bifbops  ufelefs!]  ■  as  they  have 
«  once  done  already,  or  they  would  render  it  infigm- 
•  ficant,  by  making  it  entirely  fubfervient  to  them.' 
All  this  power  the  commons  would  acquire  by  the 
finglc  circumftance  of  having  power  to  demand  an 
oath  of  their  members,  that  they  were  not  the  num- 
ber's hirelings. 

The  bifhop  afterwards  exprefTes  an  anxiety  about 
too  many  oaths,  as  if  corruption  were  not  as  bad 
as  perjury  j  but  he  fays  nothing  about  too  many 
unintelligible  and  felf-contradidory  articles  to  be  fub- 
icribed  by  the  clergy.    '  The  laws  of  this  kingdom, 

<  fays  the  bifhop,  have  always  been  extremely  cautious 

<  of  fubjeding  a  man  to  an  oath,  in  any  cafe  where  his 

<  intercft  may  be  concerned.'  Therefore  the  good 
bifhop  ought  to  have  been  a  great  enemy  to  clerical 
fubfcription  j  for  that,  furely,  is  fubjeding  a  man  to 
an  oath,  where  his  intereft  is  concerned,  (fo  is  his 
taking  the  oaths  to  the  government.)  Yet  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bifhops  is,  Subfcribe,  or  ftarve. 

<  The  oath  propofed  by  this  bill,  fays  the  bifhop, 
<  is,  I  think,  fuch  a  one  as  can  be  underftood  by  no 
*  man.'  [Is  it  more  unintelligible,  my  good  lord, 
than  the  Atbanafian  creed,  or  the  dodrine  of  predef- 
tination  to  eternal  torments  ;  which  is  fo  full  of 
«  fweeU  phafanty  and  comfortable  matter  a  <"] 

Some  readers  may  obferve,  that  thefe  remarks  are 
rather  ad  hominem,  than  anfwers  to  the  bifhop's  objec- 
tions. True  :  but  the  bifhop's  objedions  are  fo 
frivolous,  and  befides  fo  peculiarly  unfuitable  to  the 
character  of  a  bifhop,  who  ought  to  have  rejoiced  in 


an 
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$n  opportunity  for  fetting  his  face  againft  corruption, 
that  my  treating  him  and  his  objections  with  contempt  > 
where  every  friend  of  virtue  and  his  country  has  a 
right  to  exprefs  indignation^  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
no  fmall  degree  of  candour.  For  the  fame  reafon  I 
take  no  notice  of  his  pretence,  that  it  muft  be  difficult 
to  determine,  what  is  a  corrupt  penfion  \  that  the  inno- 
cent would  have  been  in  danger  from  this  bill  j  that 
there  was  no  danger  from  placemen  or  penfioners  in 
the  houfe  of  commons  ;  that  neither  king  nor  miniftry, 
were  capable  of  corrupting  any  members  of  the  com- 
mons ;  that  thofe  who  are  for  putting  a  flop  to  cor- 
ruption, are  enemies  to  the  Jconftitution  ;  that  the 
oppofers  of  Ch.  Ift's  tyranny,  were  only  a  difaffecled 
party,  &c.  So  much  for  a  fpecimen  of  pontifical 
politics—; fie  digerit  omina  Calchas.    Virg.  * 

Lord  Carteret  obferved,  that  nothing  would  caft 
a  worfe  flur  upon  the  houfe  of  peers,  than  their  reject- 
ing this  bill  -y  that  corruption  cannot  be  too  foon 
guarded  againft ;  for  that  the  only  time  to  guard 
againft  it  is,  before  it  becomes  prevalent,  as  after  a 
majority  in  either  houfe  becomes  corrupt,  it  will  be 
impoflible  to  get  a  good  bill  againft  corruption  pafTed  -9 
that  99  perfons  in  every  hundred  throughout  the 
kingdom,  thought  there  was  real  danger  from  corrup- 
tion ;  that  the  pafling  of  the  bill  would  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  people,  &c. 

<  I  fhall  conclude  (fays  he)  with  obferving  to  your 
f  lordfhips,  that  if  you  reject  it,  all  thofe  who  think 

*  we  are  in  danger  from  corruption,  will  conclude, 
4  that  it  is  already  become  impoflible  to  guard  againft 
■  it  by  any  legal  means,  and  will  therefore  begin  to 

*  think  of  fome  other  method  for  preferving  our  confti- 

S  2  «  tution, 
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tution,  which  may  prove  of  dangerous  confequence 
to  the  illuftrious  family,  now  upon  our  throne.' 
On  the  fame  occafion,  the  duke  of  Argyle  fpoke 
s  follows : 

'  My  lords,  we  are  now  upon  a  bill,  for  putting  an 
end  to,  or  at  leail  preventing,  one  fort  of  corruption 
in  the  other  houfe  ;  and  from  the  oppofition  the  bill 
meets  with  here,  and  the  imaginary  dangers  that  were 
fu^gefted  for  fupporting,  or  rather  excufing  that 
oppofition  ;  thofe  who  are  not  perfonally  acquainted 

<  with  the  noble  lords,  who  have  fpoke  upon  that  fide 

<  of  the  qucftion,  would  I  think  be  apt  to  fuppofe 

<  their  opinion  to  be.either,  that  corruption  is  now 

<  become  a  neceffary  evil,  without  which  the  forms  of 
*  our  government  could  not  be  preferved,  or  that  it 
«  is  an  evil  of  very  little  confequcnce,  and  not  at  all 

<  incompatible  with  the  fubfiftence  of  a  free  govern- 

<  merit.    Corruption  my  lords,  has  always  hitherto 

<  been  allowed  to  be  vile,  to  be  dangerous.    I  have 

<  for  my  own  part  difcouraged  it  in  all  ftations  :  I 
'  (hall  always  difdain  the  obedience  or  the  parafiticai 
c  fort  of  afient,  that  is  to  be  gained  only  by  corruption, 

<  and  I  have  always  been  forry,  when  I  have  obferved, 
«  it  was  not  equally  difcouraged  by  others;  for  if  it 
«  were  no  way  encouraged  by  thofe  in  high  ftations,  it 
c  would  never  be  poffiblc  for  the  mode  in  any  country 
«  to  cover  that  infamy,  which  naturally  attends  the 

<  corrupted  j  nor  would  the  quality  of  the  offender 
'  ever  atone  for  the  wretched  meannefs  of  the  offence. 

*  Corruption,  my  lords,  is  of  all  dangers  the  greateft 

*  our  conftitution  can  be  expofed  to,  and  the  molt  to 
«be  apprehended.     Its  approach    is  imperceptible, 

*  but  its  blow,  if  not  prevented,  is  fatal  i  and  you 

<  cannot  prevent  its  blow,  unlefs  you  prevent  its  ap- 

*  proach.     The  laws  now  in  being  for  excluding 

*  penfioners 
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■  penfioners  from  having  feats  in  the  other  houfe,  are 

*  defigned  as  a  fafeguard  againft  corruption's  entering 

*  in  one  fhape  at  leart  within  the  walls  of  that  houfc ; 
'  and  when  we  are  confidering  whether  thefe  laws 

*  ought  to  be  enforced,  we  have  no  occafion  for 
'  examining  into  late  meafures,  or  for  fuppofing  that 

*  any  late  practices  have  been  made  ufe  of  for  cor- 

<  rupting  the  members  of  either  houfe.  We  have 
c  now  as  much  reafon  to  guard  againft  the  approach 

*  of  corruption  as  we  had  when  thefe  laws  were  made  ; 

*  therefore  we  are  now  to  confider  only  the  laws 
'  themfelves,   and  if  they  appear  inefficient,  they 

*  ought  to  be  amended,  whether  any  corrupt  prac- 
4  tices  have  lately  been  made  ufe  of  or  not.  That 

*  thefe  laws  are  infuMkient  for  the  end  intended, 
6  muft,  I  think,  appear  to  any  one  that  perufes  them. 
«  There  are  penalties,  'tis  true,  inflicted  upon  penfi- 
'  oners  that  mail  prefume  to  fit  or  vote  in  the  other 

*  houfe ;  but  it  is  evident   that  thefe  penalties  can 

<  never  be  recovered,  becaufe  the  fa&  can  never  be 

*  proved.  A  penfion  or  a  bribe  may  be  given  in  fuch 
'  a  manner,  that  even  he  who  gives  it  can  be  no 
c  direct  witnefs  againft  the  receiver;  and  it  is  always 
8  given  in  fuch  a  fecret  manner  that  the  criminal  may 
«  have  good  reafon  to  think  his  crime  can  never  be 
'  difcovered.     For  this  reafon  no  penalty  you  can 

*  inflict  will  ever  have  a  great  effect: ;  and  this  makes 
(  it  necefiary,  in  cafes  of  fufpicion,  to  require  an  oath 
■  from  the  party  fufpefted.  I  mail  not  fay,  my  lords, 
6  that  the  oath  required  by  this  bill  will  have  all  the 

*  effect  that  could  be  wifhed.  There  may  be  fome 
8  fo  abandoned  as  to  defpife  the  religious  ceremony  of 
c  an  oath  ;  but  it  will  have  an  effect  upon  a  great 
'.many;  and  even  the  moft  abandoned  will  be  fhy  of 

*  denying  their  having  a  penfion  upon  oath  in  the 

S  3  '  very 
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very  face,  perhaps,  of  the  man  who  pays  them  their 
penfion,.  Nay,  even  prudence  itfdf  will  make  men 
L  of  being  guilty  of  perjury,  left  the  concealment 
of  their  crimes  fhould  afterwards  be  .mpu ted  to 
them  as  a  favour,  and  made  ufe  of  as  a  handle  for 
obliging  them  to  do  as  much  dirty  work  afterwards 
without  a  penfion,  as  they  had  done  before  for  the 
«  fake  of  a  penfion.  It  is  an  old  and  a  true  proverb, 
«  That  when  I  truft  a  man  with  my  fecret,  I  make 

<  him  my  mafter.  An  avaritious,  or  an  extravagant 
«  and  neceffitous  man  may  accept  of  iniquitous  wages 
«  from  a  miniiler,  and  yet  he  would  not,  perhaps, 
<■  chufe  to  be  fuch  an  abfolute  fiave  to  that  m.n.fter, 
«  as  he  muft  be,  fliould  he  put  it  in  bis  power  to  con- 

<  via  him  of  perjury.  Therefore  the  oath  prefcribed  by 

<  this  bill  will  certainly  have  a  very  great  efFea  j  and 
«  as  the  laws  propofed  to  be  enforced  by  this  bill  evi- 
dently appear  to  be  infufficient,  this  method ,  of 
«  enforcing  them  ought  to  be  chofen,  at  leaft  till  a 

<  more  effeaual  one  can  be  thought  on  \ 

«  Mv  lords,  I  look  upon  the  prefent  queftion  to  be 
«  a  trial  of  fcill,  the  fate  of  which  is  to  determine 

<  whether  or  no  our  conftitution  is  hereafter  to  be 

*  deftroyed  by  corruption,  and  the  people  reduced  to 

*  the  fatal  neceffity  of  endeavouring  to  reftore  it  by 
f  the  fword.  If  this  Ihould  ever  come  to  be  the  un- 
«  lucky  fate  of  this  nation,  thofe  who  now  oppofe 
»  our  making  ufe  of  legal  means  for  fecuring  our  con- 
,  ftitution,  whilft  it  is  yet  in  our  power,  will  have  no 
.  great  reafon  to  rejoice  in  their  paft  condua.  Le 
<  us  confider,  my  lords,  the  vaft  fums  of  money  that 
.are  now  at  the  difpofal,  or  under  the  d,rea,on  of 
«  the  crown  ,  the  infinite  number  of  lucrative  pofts, 

places^ 
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*  places,  and  employments,  moft  of  them  unknown 
'  to  our  anceftors,  now  depending  upon  the  fole  and 
1  arbitrary   pleafure  of  the  crown ;  and  the  great 

*  variety  of  penal  laws,  by  one  or  other  of  which  the 

*  moft  innocent  may  be  made  to  fuffer,  the  moft  cau- 
c  tious  may  be  entrapped,  and  from  which  the  moft 

*  guilty  may  be  fcreeneJ  by  virtue  of  that  difpofing  or 

*  mitigatory  power,  which,  with  refpect  to  many  of 
«  them,  is  now  lodged  in  the  officers  of  the  crown. 

*  Let  us,  I  fay,  my  lords,  confider  thefe  things,  and 

*  we  muft.  acknowledge  that  the  prefent  danger  we  are 

*  in  of  having  our  parliaments  converted  into  a 
4  Turktjh  divan,  is  far  from  being  imaginary ;  and 

*  when  we  are  under  fuch  well  grounded  apprehen- 
«  fions,  mall  we  rack  our  invention   for  viflonary 

*  dangers,  in  order  to  excufe  our  agreeing  to  any 
'  method  for  guarding  againft  a  danger  fo  real,  and 
1  which  may,  upon  the  firft  change  of  minifters  or 

*  meafures,  become  inevitable  and  irrefiftible  V 

4  In  the  end  of  the  late  queen's  reign,  there  was 
fc juft  fuch  another  bill  brought  into  this  houfe,  which 

*  at  that  time  met  with  fo  good  a  reception  here,  that 

*  it  was  thrown  out  by  only  one  vote ;  and  its  meet- 
«  ing  with  that  fate  was  occafioned  by  the  fault  of 
c  one  noble  lord,  who,  at  the  time  the  queftion  was 
'  put,  happened  jto  be  in  the  court  of  requefts,  with 

*  two  proxies  in  his  pocket  V 

The  duke  of  Newcajile  faid,  he  thought  this  bill 
unneceffary,  as  it  was  well  known  that  the  members 
of  the  other  houfe  were  gentlemen  of  the  beft  families 
and  fortunes  in  the  kingdom.  The  prefervation  of 
their  eftates,  depended  upon  the  prefervation  of  the 
conftitution  ;  and  as  bribing  would  deftroy  the  con- 
S  4  ftitution, 
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ftitution,  and  render  even  the  bribe  precarious;  no 
member  could  be  guilty  of  taking  a  bribe,  becaufc 
there  could  be  po  temptation  to  it.  And  he  thought 
it  would  diminifh  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  there- 
fore  he  could  not  agree  to  the  bill. 

He  was  anfwered  by  lord  Chejierfield,  that  there 
was  a  fufpicion  of  fome  fuch  prances,  becaufc  that 
boufe  had  frequently  fent  this  bill  to  the  lords.  To 
pretend  that  this  bill  encroaches  upon  the  prerogative 
of  thp  crown,  is  fomewhat  ftrange.    Has  the  crown 
a  prerogative  to  infringe  the  laws?  To  fay  fo  .8 
deftroying  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  crown  ;  but 
the  crown  has  nothing  to  do  with  pennons,  it  is  the 
mimfter's  affair.     Men  of  family  and  fortune  may 
be  avaricious  or  luxurious,  and  may  not  think  of 
the  dan-erous  confcquences  of  corruption  ;  certainly 
if  they  did,  there  would  be  no  occafion  to  make  laws 
asainft  it ;  it  would  appear  fo  horrible,  that  no  man 
would  allow  it  to  approach  him.    The  corrupted  ought 
to  confider,  that  they  do  not  fell  their  country  only: 
that  perhaps  they  may  difregard  ;  but  they  fell  likew.fc 
themfelves  :  they  become  the  bond-Haves  of  the  cor- 
rupter ;  who  corrupts  them,  not  for  their  fakes,  but 
for  his  own.    Therefore  if  people  would  but  confider, 
they  would  always  rejea  the  offer  with  difdain.  But 
hiftqry  fliews,  that  to  fatisfy  the  immediate  cravmgs 
of  fome  infamous  appetite,  the  alluring  bait  is  (wal- 
lowed.   This  makes  it  neceffary  in  every  free  ftate 
to  contrive,  if  poffible,  to  prevent  corruption.  The 
(boner  a  remedy  is  applied,  the  lefs  will  be  our  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  that  fatal  diftemper ;  from  which 
no  free  ftate,  where  it  has  once  become  general,  has 
ever  yet  recovered  % 
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In  the  committee  on  the  bill  for  taxing  places  and 
pennons,  A.  D.  1744,  Mr.  Archer  fpoke  as  follows; 

'  Sir,  There  is  a  fhort  but  material  amendment 
«  which,  I  think,  fhould  be  made  to  this  queftion. 
«  It  is  fo  adapted  to  the  neceflities  of  the  prefent  times, 
«  and  fo  much  for  the  honour  of  the  committee,  that 

*  I  am  fatisfied  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  and  to 

*  every  other  gentleman  here.  We  are  now  fo  happy 
«  as  to  enjoy  a  moft  profound  calm  without  the  leaft 

*  ruffle  of  wind  or  weather.     All  oppofition  lies 

*  hufiied  i,  but  Jeft  a  ftorm  mould  foon  arife,  I  am 
f  for  making  ufe  of  this  happy  juncture,  this  favour- 
c  able  opportunity,  of  proying  to  the  world  that  this 
1  extraordinary  unanimity  does  not  proceed  from  any 
<  felnfli  views  or  expectations,  but  from  a  true  difm- 
f  terefted  public  fpirit  ;  and  if  the  amendment  which 
i  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  offer,  mould  pafs  with  the 
c  fame  unanimity,  as  alj  other  queftions  have  hitherto 
f  done,  it  will  be  a  proof  of  it  beyond  contradiction, 
f  Sir,  what  I  propofe,  is  to  lay  a  double  tax  upon 
«  places  and  penfions  in  eafe  of  the  landed  intereft  of 
f  th]s  kingdom  ;  and  who  is  there  in  this  committee 
«  that  can  fyave  any  reafonable  objection  againft  it  ? 
f  As  for  the  gentlemen  in  place,  they  cannot  but  lie 
c  fenfible  what  an  uncertain  and  precarious  fituation 
«  they  are  now  in  ;  and  that  they  hold  their  places 
f  by  the  weajtef):  of  all  tenures,  by  nothing  but  the 

*  fmiles  of  a  great  man,  which  are  more  fickle  and 
«  inconftaitf  than  t'nofe  of  fortune.  Perhaps  it  may 
f  foon  be  proper  for  fome  of  them  to  follow  the  ex- 
f  ample  of  a  noble  earl,  and  refign  ;  therefore  it  can- 

*  not  be  wprtl)  their  while  to  oppofe  it.    Befides,  it 

*  may  be  fome  confolation  to  them  that  thejr  landed 
«  eftates  will  receive  fome  benefits  from  their  places 
f  which  they  .ihemfelves  are  fo  likely  tp  lpfe;  it  is 

« impof- 
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4  impoflible,  therefore,  that  any  obje&ion  can  come 

*  from  them.  As  for  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  fuc- 
4  ceed  them,  if  they  are  the  fame  as  I  have  heard 

*  mentioned,  they  are  perfons  of  fuch  exalted  notions 
4  of  honour  and  patriotifm,  that  you  could  not  put 

*  a  higher  affront  upon  them  than  to  imagine,  that 

*  the  fordid  lucre  of  the  place  has  any  fliare  in  their 
■  thoughts.  No,  Sir,  their  patriotifm,  like  virtue, 
4  is  its  own  reward,  and  the  only  one  they  defire ; 
4  and  therefore,  it  is  equally  certain,  they  will  not 

*  oppofe  it.  And  as  for  the  great  man  who  has  the 
4  difpofal  of  thefe  places,  it  will  be  doing  him  a  very 
4  fignal  piece  of  fervice  ;  for  by  leflening  the  value 

*  of  places,  you  will  lelTen  the  number  of  candidates, 

*  and  fo  far  take  off  from   that  immenfe  trouble 

*  and  fatigue,  which  he  is  forced  daily,  nay,  hourly  to 

*  undergo  from  innumerable  folicitations,  vifits,  let- 

*  ters,  meffages,  and  importunities ;  and  befides  this, 

*  it  will  be  a  great  honour  to  his  adminiftration,  not 
c  to  ftand  in  need  of  the  mean  afliftance  of  places  to 

*  fupport  it.    Thofe  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  have 

*  any  regard  for  his  eafe  or  his  honour,  muft  all  efpoufc 

*  this  motion.    As  for  the  reft  of  the  houfe,  they  are 

*  country  gentlemen,  who  feel  too  much  the  weight 

*  and  burden  of  this  tax  upon  their  lands  not  to  wifh 
4  for  fome  relief ;  it  is,  therefore,  fairly  to  be  con- 

*  eluded,   that  neither  they  nor  any  other  gentlemen 

*  in  the  committee,  can  difapprove  of  this  amendment. 

*  But,  Sir,  if  all  thefe  reafons,  ftrong  as  they  are, 
4  more  particularly  at  this  juncture,  were  laid  out 
4  of  the  cafe,  the  thing  is  fo  evidently  right  and  juft 
1  in  itfelf,  that  it  cannot  be  oppofed.  Sir,  it  is  a 
4  fundamental  rule  of  juftice,  as  well  as  policy,  that 
4  all  taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the  government,  ihould 
4  be  laid  with  equality  $  and  how  can  it  be  pretended 

« that 
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<  that  4  s.  in  the  pound  upon  land,  and  no  more  upon 

<  places,  is  an  equal  tax  ?  The  land  is  taxed  in  pro- 
«  portion  to  the  rent,  which  is  generally  the  full  value, 

<  every  body  being  defirous  to  let  their  eftates  for  as 
«  much  as  they  can  get.  The  place  is  taxed  in  pro- 
«  portion  to  the  falary,  which  is  feldom  a  quarter  part 
«  of  the  income,  the  fees  and  perquifites  generally 
*  amounting  to  five  or  fix  times  as  much.  The  rent 
«  is  fubjea  to  deduaions  for  repairs  and  lofles  by 

<  the  tenants  ;  the  falary  is  fubjea  to  neither.  Nay, 

<  the  land-owner  is  fometimes  forced  to  pay  the  tax 
«for  rent  which  he  does  not  receive;  whereas  the 
'  placeman  never  pays  it,  but  upon  the  receipt  of  his 

<  falary.    The  land  fubjeas  the  owner  to  the  expence 

<  and  trouble  of  ferving  many  offices,  particularly  the 
«  high-fheriff's,  grand-jury-man's  and  others;  the 
«  place  is  fo  far  from  being  liable  to  any  of  them,  that 
«  it  is  of  itfelf  an  indemnification  and  excufe  againft 

<  all.    Then  how  can  it  be  faid,  that  this  is  aaing 

<  fairly  and  impartially  ?   It  is  therefore  high  time 

<  for  us  to  reaify  this  unequal  oppreffive  method  of 

<  taxation;  and  if  you  lay  8*.  in  the  pound  upon 

*  places  and  penfions,  it  is  very  obvious  how  many 

<  advantages  will  flow  from  it.    ift,  It  will  in  fome 

<  meafure  operate  as  a  place-bill ;  for  by  lefiening  the 

<  value  of  the  places,  it  will  leffen  that  undue  influ- 

*  ence  which  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  them.  2dly, 

*  It  will  corroborate  and  ftrengthen  that  favourite  law, 

*  the  qualification  aa ;    for  if  it  is  neceflliry  that  the 

*  members  of  this  houfe  mould  have  an  eftate  in  land 

<  to  a  certain  value,  the  lefs  charge  you  lay  upon  the 
«  land,  the  more  likely  they  will  be  to  fulfil  and 

*  anfwer  the  intent  of  that  good  law.    3<dly,  It  will 

*  in  like  manner  fortify  the  laws  of  eleaion  ;  for 
§  if  every  freeholder  is  required  to  have  40*.  a  year, 
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4  to  entitle  him  to  a  vote,  do  not  take  away  a  fifth 

*  part  of  it  from  him  by  a  tax  of  4/.  in  the  pound 

*  upon  the  land,  but  rather  lay  it  upon  places  and 
4  penfions.  In  fhort,  Sir,  almoft  all  the  good  laws 
4  made  for  the  freedom  and  independency  of  parlia- 
4  ment,  will  be  in  fome  meafure  aflifted  by  this  amend- 
c  ment.  But  I  do  agree,  that  fome  places  are  of  too 
4  fmall  value  to  admit  of  a  double  tax,  as  the  excife 
4  officers,  and  others,  of  50  /.  a  year  and  under  j  but 
c  they  might  eafily  be  provided  for  out  of  the  contin- 
<  gencies  of  the  year  ;  and  a  few  other  places  are  of 
4  too  great  importance  and  fervice  to  the  ftate  to 
'undergo  any  diminution,  I  mean  the  judges,  upon 

*  whom  I  am  fo  far  from  levying  a  double  tax,  that  I 
4  would  rather  except  them  from  all  taxes  whatfoever  5 
4  for  I  think  it  a  great  difhonour  and  reproach  to  any 
4  government  not  to  fupport  their  magiftrates  with 

*  fplendor  and  dignity  5  and  if  any  other  exceptions 
4  mould  be  thought  proper,  they  might  all  be  pro- 
4  vided  for  in  the  body  of  the  bill.  But  upon  places 
4  in  general,  a  double  tax  is  the  true  and  juft  propor- 
4  tion  to  be  obferved  ;  and  that  you  may  be  fully 
4  fatisfied  that  this  amendment  is  not  only  founded 
4  upon  reafon  but  alfo  upon  precedent,  I  fhall  beg 
4  leave  to  refer  you  to  an  act  of  parliament  made  29 
4  and  30  Cb.  II.  when,  for  carrying  on  the  war  vigo- 
4  roufly  againft  France,  1  s.  in  the  pound  was  laid 
4  upon  perfonal  eftates,  and  31.  upon  penfions  ;  and 
4  it  is  amazing  to  me,  how  fo  wife  and  ufeful  a  law 
«■  came  to  he  fo  much  neglected.  Perhaps,  Sir,  fome 
4  gentlemen  might  think  it  better  to  appropriate  a 
4  greater  {hare  of  the  profits  of  places  and  penfions  to 
4  the  fervice  of  the  war,  which  I  am  far  from  difap- 
4  proving  of ;  and  indeed  I  have  heard,  they  have 
4  already  done  fo  in  Spain  and  Turkey*  but  at  prefent 

«  I  chafe 
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«  I  chufe  rather  to  move  it  in  this  unexceptionable 
c  way  to  avoid  all  difpute,  and  to  preferve  that  una- 
c  nimity  which  has  hitherto  fo  happily  fub lifted 
c  amongft  us.  The  amendment,  therefore,  that  I  beg 
c  leave  to  offer  is,  to  infert  in  the  queftion,  after  the 
6  4.S.  in  the  pound  upon  lands,  &c.  thefe  words,  "  and 
«  the  fum  of  eight  millings  in  the  pound  upon  places. 
'  and  pennons." 


C  H  A  P.  IX. 

Of  Qualifications  for  Members  of  Parliament. 

THE  wifdom  of  our  anceflors,  and  their  anxiety 
about  the  fafety  of  the  {late,  put  them  upon 
endeavouring,  by  all  pofiible  means,  to  prevent  the 
mifchiefs  likely  to  arife  from  bribery  and  corruption 
and,  for  that  purpofe,  %geftcd  the  neeeffity  of  place 
and  pennon-bills,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  foregoing 
chapter.  To  exclude  corruption  {till  more  effectually, 
they  added  qualification-acts.  They  thought  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  who  was  himfdf  a  man  of  fortune, 
would  both  be  lefs  liable  to  minifterial  influence,  as 
being  above  want,  and  likewife  would  be  more  folici- 
tous  about  the  fate  of  his  country,  as  having  him- 
felf  a  confiderable  prize  at  flake.  On  this  fubjecl:, 
various  views  are  to  be  taken,  and  various  confiderations 
to  be  attended  to.  Experience  fhews  us,  that  men 
are  not  always  more  or  lefs  obnoxious  to  corruption 
according  to  their  circumftances  ;  and  that  their 
greedinefs  of  the  public  money  regulates  more  by  their 
difpofitions  than  their  fortunes.  The  man,  who 
loves  money,  whether  with  a  view  to  hoard  or  to  difli- 
pate  it,  is  the  dangerous  man,  either  as  an  elector  or 

a  member. 
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a  member.  And  of  the  two,  the  fpendthrift  is  more 
likely  to  fell  his  country  for  money,  than  the  mifer. 

Again,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  in  the  prefent  dif- 
orderly  ftate  of  things,  qualification-acts  are  likely  to 
be  of  advantage  ;  for  every  little  check  on  corruption 
is  wanted,  and  all  too  little. 

But  if  reprefentation  were  put  upon  an  adequate 
foot,  the  power  of  commifiioning  legiflators  fo  divided, 
that  it  would  be  impoflible  to  fill  the  houfe  by  corrupt 
means  (which  it  would  be,  if  it  were  neceflary  to 
bribe  206,000,  the  major  half  of  410,000,  inftead  of 
5,723 ;  fee  vol.  i.  p.  39,  et  feq.)  and  if  parliaments 
were  annual,  with  exclufion  by  rotation,  &c.  it  would 
be  of  much  lefs  confequence,  that  electors  and  mem- 
bers were  men  in  independent  circumftances,  than  as 
things  are  now. 

No  minifter  would  find  it  for  his  advantage  to  tempt 
either  elector,  or  member ;  and  if  there  were  no  buyer, 
there  could  be  no  fellers.  The  only  advantage,  which 
would  then  appear  to  kings,  lords,  commons,  mini- 
fters,  electors,  members,  &c.  would  be  that  of  the 
public  ;  and  that  advantage  every  man  would  plainly 
fee  he  might  as  well  purfue  as  not ;  becaufe  his  own 
advantage  would  be  included  in  that  of  the  public  ; 
and  he  would  find  that  he  could  no  other  way  feek  his 
own  private  advantage,  than  by  confulting  that  of 
the  public. 

The  Romans,  in  the  republican  times,  mew,  that 
they  thought  it  ufeful  to  fee  that  thofe,  who  were 
entrufted  with  the  care  of  the  general  fafety,  fhould  be 
men  of  property.  Accordingly,  the  qualification  of  a 
Roman  fenator  was  6458/.  6  s.  8d.  raifed  by  Augujius 
to  9687/.  icj. — which  if  a  fenator  impaired,  he  loft 
his  feat a. 

A  quali- 
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A  qualification-bill  was  rejected  by  the  lords,  A.  D. 
1697.  They  thought  the  nation  mould  be  at  liberty 
to  choofe  honeft  men,  though  poor,  and  pay  them 
wages  a. 

The  qualification-act,  requiring  members  for  coun- 
ties to  be  men  of  at  leaft  600/.  a  year,  and  burgefles  of 
300/.  in  land,  was  pafTed  in  the  year  171 1,  when  the 
majority  of  the  commons  were  tories  b.  The  deftgn, 
Burnet  fays,  was  to  exclude  merchants  and  traders. 
But  that,  he  thinks,  was  bad  policy,  becaufe  landed  men 
are  generally  no  judges  of  the  interefts  of  commerce, 
which  is  an  object  of  great  importance. 

It  was  enacted  9  Anne,  that  every  member  for  a 
county  fhould  have  an  eftate  at  leaft  for  his  own  life  of 
600/.  a  year,  and  every  member  for  city,  or  borough, 
300/.  (a  mod  ridiculous  difference  !  as  all  members 
have  equal  weight  in  the  houfe)  and  that  every  election 
of  a  perfon  not  fo  qualified,  mould  be  void  ;  every 
candidate,  if  called  upon  at  his  election,  to  be  obliged 
to  give  in  his  eftate  upon  oath.  And  the  commons 
read  twice  a^bill  for  explaining  that  act,  and  increafing 
the  qualification  of  members  c.    It  was  dropped. 

A.  D.  1713*  the  commons,  in  a  grand  committee, 
confidered  the  act  of  the  ninth  year  of  her  majefty's 
reign,  intitled,  An  A3  for  fecuring  the  Freedom  of 
Parliaments,  by  farther  qualifying  the  Members  to  fit 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  and  came  to  the  follow- 
ing refolutions :— ^  I.  That  notwithstanding  the  oath 
c  taken  by  any  candidate  on  or  after  any  election,  his 
«  qualification  may  be  afterwards  examined  into.  II. 
«  That  the  perfon  whofe  qualification  is  exprefsly 
«  objected  to  in  any  petition  relating  to  his  election, 
*  mail,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  petition  read,  give 
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4  to  the  clerk  of  the  houfe  of  commons  a  paper  figned 
4  by  himfelf,  containing  a  rental  or  particular  of  the 
f.  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  whereby  he 
4  makes  out  his  qualification ;  of  which  any  perfon 
4  concerned  may  have  a  copy.  III.  That  of  fuch  lands, 
4  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  whereof  the  party  hath 
4  been  in  pofleflion  for  three  years  before  the  election, 
4  he  (hall  alfo  infert  in  the  fame  paper,  from  what 
4  perfon,  and  by  what  conveyance  or  act  in  lav/, 
4  he  claims  and  derives  the  fame  ;  and  alfo  the  confide- 
4  ration  if  any  paid,  and  the  names  and  places  of 
4  abode  of  the  witnefles  to  fuch  conveyance  and  pay- 
4  ment.  IV.  That  if  a  fitting  member  mall  think  fit 
4  to  queftion  the  qualification  of  a  petitioner,  he  {hall, 
4  within  fifteen  days  after  the  petition  read,  leave 
4  notice  thereof  in  writing  with  the  clerk  of  the  houfe 
*  of  commons  ;  and  the  petitioner  (hall,  within  fifteen 
4  days  after  fuch  notice,  leave  with  the  faid  clerk  of 
4  the  houfe  the  like  account  in  writing  of  his  qualifi- 
4  cation,  as  is  required  from  a  fitting  member  V 

The  eldeft  fons  of  peers,  the  members  for  the  urn- 
verfities,  and  the  45  members  for  North  Britain,  are 
exempted  from  the  qualification-law.  Yet  I  fhould 
think,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  fliew  why  any  man, 
whether  he  be  the  fon  of  a  duke  or  a  cobler,  mould  be 
trufted  in  a  ftation,  where  he  is  likely  to  be  tempted, 
if  he  is  in  circumftances  which  render  him  obnoxious 
to  temptation.  Nor  is  it  eafy  to  imagine,  why  a, 
member  for  Middlcfex  muft  mew  his  circumftances  to 
be  above  temptation,  while  a  member  for  Clackmannan , 
whofe  vote  weighs  as  heavy  as  any  other's,  may  be  a 
dependent  beggar. 

An 
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An  eftate,  or  income,  for  life  only,  is  not  a  fecurity 
againft  corruption.  Yet  it  is  admitted  as  a  qualifi- 
cation. But  a  member  may  be  tempted  to  feek,  by 
indirect  means,  .a  provifion  for  his  family,  who  muft 
come  into  diftrefs  after  his  death  ;  if  the  income  is  for 
life  only. 

A.  D.  1761,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  by 
which  it  was  propofed,  it  fhould  be  enaded,  that  every 
member,  before  he  fat,  or  voted,  fhould  be  obliged  to 
give  into  the  houfe  of  commons  a  rental  or  fchedule  of 
his  eftate,  with  all  particulars,  figned  and  fworn  to,  on 
pain  of  a  fevere  fine  in  cafe  of  falsification,  to  be  levied 
by  any  perfon  fuing  for  the  fame  as  an  a&ion  for  debt, 
in  fpite  of  privilege,  &c.  And,  on  every  diminution 
of  his  annual  income,  during  the  fitting  of  parliament, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  fame  to  the  houfe.  Eldeft 
fons,  or  heirs  apparent  of  peers  or  lords  of  parliament, 
members  for  the  two  univerfities,  and  for  Scotland, 
(for  no  known  reafon)  to  be  excepted  from  this  falu- 
tary  regulation  ;  as  if  50  or  60  members  obnoxious  to 
bribery  were  no  grievance. 

But  when  this  bill  came  to  be  panned  into  a  law,  it 
was  fo  amended  (the  wrong  way)  that  it  might  as 
well  not  have  been  pafTed.  For,  firft,  it  was  not 
to  be  in  force,  till  the  determination  of  the  then 
fitting  parliament;  and  befides,  it  was  fo  whittled 
down,  that  a  member  might  give  in  a  mock  fchedule 
or  rental  to  the  houfe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  his 
election ;  and  he  could  not  be  challenged  concerning 
his  qualification  any  more  during  that  parliament : 
Whereas  by  the  bill,  as  firft  propofed,  it  would  have 
been  very  dangerous  to  give  a  mock-qualification  for 
feven  years  ;  and  members  would  have  been  at  any 
time  liable  to  be  accufed  of  having  reduced  themfelyes 
to  a  condition  obnoxious  to  bribery, 
Vol.  II.  T 
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BOOK  IX- 
Of  taxing  the  Colonies. 


CHAP.  I. 

That  the  Object,  our  Minifters  have  had  in  View 
in  taxing  the  Colonies,  was,  enlarging  the  Power 
of  the  Court,  by  increafing  the  Number  of  Places 
and  Pen/tons  for  their  Dependents. 

THE  fubjeft  of  our  late  broil  with  our  colonies, 
the  greateft  evil  that  has  arifen  in  the  irate  for 
thefe  many&centuries  paft,  is  doubly  entitled  to  a  place 
in  a  work  which  contains  an  enquiry  into  public 
abufes,  both  as  being  itfelf  one  of  the  groffeft  abufes, 
and  alfo  as  being  particularly  the  confequence  of  par- 
liamentary  corruption. 

It  is  the  exorbitant  voracioufnefs  of  the  court- tools, 
the  great  number  of  thofe  needy  perfons,  and  the  fear 
our  minifters  are  conftantly  fubjed  to,  from  the  hof- 
tUity  of  their  opponents,  with  the  confcioufnefs,  that 
they  hold  their  places  by  the  tenure  of  inter  eft*  and 
no*  of  merit ;  that  has  lately  milled  our  miniftry  into 
the  moft  fatal  meafure  of  laying  taxes  upon  our  colo- 
nies who  have  no  reprefentation  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  which  taxes  them.  Our  minifters  have 
made  a  breach  perhaps  never  to  be  clofed  |  they 
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have  opened  a  wound  perhaps  never  more  to  be  healed 
■ — all  to  get  a  few  more  places  for  their  wretched 
dependents. 

Upon  the  modern  plan  of  government,  viz.  Buying 
every  neceffary  vote,  a  Britijh  miniftry  mull  be  fo  dif- 
treffed  for  money,  as  to  be  at  any  time  ready  to  dig  up  the 
very  foundations  of  Pandemonium,  if  they  thought  there 
were  either  gold  or  diamonds  to  be  found  in  that  foil. 
Yet,  when  IValpole  was  at  his  wit's  end  for  money  to 
flop  the  mouths  of  his  harpies,  it  was  fuggefted  to  him, 
that  the  colonies  could  afford  to  pay  taxes  as  well  as 
the  mother  country,  and  that  from  thence  a  large 
income  might  in  time  be  raifed  for  the  ufe  of  elec- 
tioneering and  penfioning,  and  that  there  might  be 
many  good  ports  and  places  eftablimed  in  the  colonies 
for  the  advantage  of  the  court-tools ;  even  Walpole 
had,  on  that  occafion,  fome  confideration.    He  an- 
fwered  to  thofe,  who  made  this  propofal,  That  the 
colonifts,   by  the  profits  of  our  trade  with  them, 
enabled  us  to  pay  our  taxes,  which  was  the  fame  as 
paying  taxes  to  the  mother  country;  and  that,  by  the 
reftriclions,  under  which  we  have  laid  their  commerce, 
all  their  money  comes  to  the  mother-country;  and 
the  mother-country  can  at  mod  have  their  all.  His 
fucceflbrs,  however,  have  feen  this  objecl:  in  a  different 
light,  and  have  confidered  a  fmall  advantage  to  them- 
felves  as  of  more  confequence  than  a  great  benefit  to 
the  public.    But  fo  long  as  we  fee  fuch  villainous 
ufes  made  of  the  public  money  by  our  miniflers,  we 
ought  to  difcourage  all  the  arts  we  fee  them  ufing  for 
bringing  money  into  the  treafury,  or  increafmg  their 
own  influence,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  oppofe  their 
taxing  the  colonies,  as  an  abufe,  in  which  we  are  deeply 
concerned,  and  which  may  prove  fatal  to  us,  as  well 
as  to  the  colonifts. 

T  2  Bad 
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Bad  minifters  always  fhew  an  inclination  for  multi- 
plying taxes.    It  gives  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
embezzle  ;  for  in  much  handling  of  money,  fome  will 
flick  to  the  fingers.    And  a  bad  miniftry  want,  above 
all  things,  money,  to  dole  about,  in  order  to  keep  in 
power.    If  they  gain  their  prefent  point,  the  fpoils 
of  the  colonies  will  help  up  the  fupplies,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  court  will  be  increafed  ;  they  will  have 
more  trumpeters  to  defend  their  ineafures ;  faced, 
will  fanaify  rapine  and  bribery  ,  the  free  fpint  of  the 
colonifts  (who  feem  at  prefent  »  poftfi  a  arger 
meafure  of  that  virtue,  than  the  mother-country)  will 
be  broken  by  the  iron  rod  of  oppreffion  ;  and  Cor- 
ruption, like  another  lend  Cleopatra,  as  aefcnbed  by 
Dryden, 

(Her  galley  down  the  filver  Cydnos  row  d, 
The  tackling*  filk;  the  ftreamers  wav'd  in  gold,  fit.) 
will  fail  in  triumph  through  the  whole  Britijb  empire 
in  Europe,  Afia  and  America ;  her  falfe  and  fophift.cate 
eharms  will  bewitch  all  eyes,  and  debauch  all  hearts, 
and  all  will  be  willing  to  fell  their  country,  if  a  pur- 
chafer  can  be  found. 

It  is  not  yet,  but  it  will  fion  be,  too  late  to  ward  off 

this  horrible  ruin. 

In  the  year  1754,  when   our  profound  govern- 
ment, always  too  bufy  in  the  wrong  place,  pro- 
pofed  to  tax  the  colonies  by  aft  of  parliament,  and 
to  dired    the  governors   to   conceit  mealures  for 
their  defence  againft  the  French,  inftead  of  leaving 
both  to  the  colonifts  themfelves,  this  wife  fcheme 
was  communicated  by  governor  Shirley  to  a  gen- 
tleman  of   Philadelphia,   then  in  Bo/lon,  who  has 
very  eminently  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  before  and  fince 
that  time,  in  the  philofophical  world,  and  woofe 
.    judgment,  penetration  and  candour,  as  well  as  tin 
,  J    0         r  readinefs 
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readinefs  and  ability  to  fugged,  or  carry  into  exe- 
cution every  fcheme  of  public  utility,  have  mod 
defervedly  endeared  him,  not  only  to  his  fellow-fubjects 
over  the  whole  American  continent,  but  to  multitudes 
on  this  fide  the  Atlantic^  and  now  fuffers  for  that  in- 
tegrity which  fhould  have  procured  him  reward.  This 
fagacious  gentleman  (whofe  friendfhip  the  collector  of 
thefe  papers  will  ever  account  one  of  the  moll  fortu- 
nate circumftances  of  his  life)  fent  the  governor  a  fet 
of  remarks,  of  which  the  following  are  the  heads; 
and  which  do  almoft  exhauft  the  fubjecl:. 

That  the  people  always  bear  the  burden  beft,  when 
they  have,  or  think  they  have,  fome  fhare  in  the 
direction. 

That  when  public  meafures  are  generally  diftafteful 
to  the  people,  the  wheels  of  government  mull  move 
more  heavily. 

That  excluding  the  people  of  America  from  all 
fhare  in  the  choice  of  a  grand  council  for  their  own 
defence,  and  taxing  them  in  parliament,  where  they 
have  no  reprefentative,  would  probably  give  extreme 
dilFatisfaction.  [How  foundly  this  extraordinary  perfon 
judged  of  the  fentiments  of  the  colonics,  let  the  hiftory 
of  the  fubfequent  proceedings  of  our  incorrigible 
government  in  attempting,  in  fpite  of  this  wife  pre- 
monition, to  tax  them  in  parliament,  bear  witnefs.] 

That  there  was  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  willingnefs 
of  the  colonics  to  contribute  for  their  own  defence. 

That  the  people  themfelves,  whofe  all  was  at  flake, 
could  better  judge  of  the  force  necelTary  for  their 
defence,  and  of  the  means  for  raifing  money  for  the 
purpole,  than  a  Brltijh  parliament  at  fo  great  a  dis- 
tance. 

That  natives  of  America  would  be  as  likely  to  con- 
fult  wifely  and  faithfully  for  the  fafety  of  their  native 
T  3  country, 
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country,  as  the  governors  fent  from  Britain,  whofe 
object  is  generally  to  make  fortunes,  and  then  return 
home,  and  who  might  therefore  be  expected  to  carry  on 
the  war  againft  France  rather  in  a  way,  by  which  them- 
ielves  were  likely  to  be  gainers,  than  for  the  greateft 
advantage  of  the  caufe. 

That  compelling  the  colonies  to  pay  money  for 
their  own  defence,  without  their  confent,  would  {hew 
a  fufpicion  of  their  loyalty,  or  of  their  regard  for  their 
country,  or  of  their  common  fenfe,  and  would  be 
treating  them  as  conquered  enemies,  and  not  as  free 
Britons,  who  hold  it  for  their  undoubted  right  not 
to  be  taxed  but  by  their  own  confent,  given  through 
their  reprefentatives. 

That  parliamentary  taxes,  once  laid  on,  are  often 
continued  after  the  necefiity  for  laying  them  on, 
ccafes  ;  but  that,  if  the  colonics  were  trufted  to  tax 
themfelves,  they  would  remove  the  burden  from  the 
people,  as  foon  as  it  fhould  become  unnecefTary  for 
them  to  bear  it  any  longer. 

That,  if  parliament  is  to  tax  the  colonies,  their 
aflfemblies  of  reprefentatives  may  be  difmiffed  as  ufe- 
lefs. 

That  taxing  the  colonies  in  parliament  for  their  own 
defence  againft  the  French,  is' not  more  juft,  than  it 
would  be  to  oblige  the  cinque  ports,  and  other  coafts 
of  Britain,  to  maintain  a  force  againft  France,  and  to 
tax  them  for  this  purpofe,  without  allowing  them  re- 
prefentatives in  parliament. 

That  the  colonifts  have  always  been  indirectly 
taxed  by  the  mother  country  (beftdes  paying  the  taxes 
neceflanly  laid  on  by  their  own  auemblies)  inafmuch  as 
they  are  obliged  to  purchafe  the  manufactures  of  Britain, 
charged  with  innumerable  heavy  taxes  ;  fome  of  which 
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manufactures  they  could  make,  and  others  could  pur- 
chafe  cheaper  at  other  markets. 

That  the  colonifts  are  befides  taxed  by  the  mother 
country,  by  being  obliged  to  carry  great  part  of  their 
produce  to  Britain,  and  accept  a  lower  price  than  they 
might  have  at  other  markets.  The  difference  is  a  tax 
paid  to  Britain. 

That  the  whole  wealth  of  the  colonifts  centres  at 
laft  in  the  mother  country,  which  enables  her  to 
pay  her  taxes. 

That  the  colonifts  have,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  extended  the  dominions,  and  increafed 
the  commerce  and  riches  of  the  mother  country,  [fo 
much  that  in  Jojh.  Gee's  time,  it  was  reckoned,  that 
our  colony  trade  was  almoft  the  only  commerce,  by 
which  we  were  gainers]  that  therefore  the  colonifts  do 
not  deferve  to  be  deprived  of  the  native  right  of  Britons^ 
the  right  of  being  taxed  only  by  reprefentatives  chofen 
by  themfelves. 

That  an  adequate  reprefentation  in  parliament 
would  probably  be  acceptable  to  the  colonifts,  and 
would  beft  unite  the  views  and  interefts  of  the  whole 
empire. 

A  headftrong  minifter  made  afterwards  fo  good  ufe 
of  thefe  mafterly  obfervations,  as  to  improve  upon  the 
ftupidity  of  the  blind  pilots  of  1754.  For  he  almoft: 
fet  America  in  arms,  by  propoftng  to  tax  them  in  a 
time  of  peace,  the  money  to  be  applied,  not  to  their 
defence,  but  to  the  general  purpofe  of  all  the  Britifi 
taxes,  the  fupport  of  a  Handing  army,  and  gorging  the 
rapacity  of  the  ftate-blood fuckers.  He  had  the  influ- 
ence afterwards  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  confutation 
of  the  colonifts  doctrine,  and  a  declaration,  that  6  the 
'  king  and  parliament  of  Great-Britain  had,  have,  and 
*  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to 
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4  make  laws  and  ftatutes  of  fufficient  force  to  bind  the 
4  colonies,  and  his  majefty's  fubjects  in  them,  in  all 
4  cafes  whatfoever  j'  and  confequently  in  the  cafe  of 
taxation  without  reprefentation.  This  was  literally 
Pope's  divine  right  of  governing  wrong.  And  the  worthy 
gentleman  above  referred  to,  being  afked  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  what  he  thought  of  the  declaration,  an- 
fwered  frankly,  c  He  thought  it,  and  fuppofed  that  all 
4  the  colonics  would  think  it,  arbitrary  and  unjuft.5 
Some  of  thei,r  blundering  doings  our  profound  minifters 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  undo,  to  the  diverfion  of 
three  kingdoms,  and  the  colonifts. 

Grenville  would  have  confidered,  had  he  been  a  man 
of  conceptions  large  enough  for  a  tradefman's  clerk, 
that  by  confining  our  colonifts  to  trade  only  with  us, 
we  make  them  pay  our  taxes,  without  directly  laying 
upon  them  any  internal  tax.  For,  if  half  our  manu- 
facturers are  maintained  by  them,  do  they  not  pay  the 
taxes,  which  we  charge  upon  thofe  manufacturers  ? 
Does  not  the  confumer  pay  the  whole  charge  of  the 
article  he  confumes  ?  But  that  fhort-fighted  politician 
exclaimed,  that  our  chargeable  colonies  ought  not  to 
expect  immunity  from  thofe  taxes,  which  come  fo 
heavy  upon  us,  and  of  which  charge  a  great  part  is 
occafioned  by  the  defence  of  our  colonies.  Would 
Grenville  then  have  approved  of  our  getting  rid  of  this 
chargeable  appendage  ?  I  believe  the  French  would 
have  thanked  him  for  a  part  of  the  incumbrance,  and 
I  believe  his  own  countrymen  would  have  torn  him  to 
pieces,  if  he  had  propofed  alienating  any  part  of  what 
all  confiderate  perfons  know  to  be  of  ineftimable  ad- 
vantage to  us,  if  we  do  not,  by  injuftice  and  falfe 
policy,  difappoint  ourfelves  of  the  advantage. 

The  object  which  a  commercial  nation  ought  to 
feave  always  in  view,  is  the  enlargement  and  eftablifh- 

ment 
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ment  of  its  commerce  :  nor  is  there  any  plan  more 
promifing  for  this  purpofe,  than  that  of  colonifing. 
For  colonifts  proceeding  originally  from  a  mother 
country,  come  into  the  world  with  a  prejudice  for  that 
country,  which  will  naturally  lead  them,  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  commerce,  to  favour  that  country  above 
all  others  \  and  this  happy  prejudice  can  only  be  di- 
minifhed,  or  eradicated,  by  ill  ufage  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  country.  Nothing  brooks  conftraint  fo  little 
as  commerce  :  nothing  is  more  delicate,  nothing  more 
fpontaneous.  Whatever  proceedings  of  the  mother 
country  therefore  break  in  upon  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce, defeat  the  very  intention  of  colonifing,  and 
overthrow  it  to  the  foundation.  By  this  rule  let  the 
wifdom  of  our  minifters  in  taxing  the  colonies  be 
judged  of,  or  rather  the  diftrefs  they  are  in  for  a 
little  money,  and  a  few  pofts  and  places  for  their 
creatures. 


CHAP.  II. 

Our  Colonies  of  great  Advantage,  and  therefore 
deferved  better  Treatment. 

G RENVILLE'S  party,  in  order  to  defend 
their  own  folly  in  opening  a  breach  between  the 
mother-country  and  the  colonies,  endeavoured  to  de- 
preciate the  value  of  the  colonies  to  Britain,  and  tQ 
fhew,  that  were  we  even  to  lofe  them,  the  damage 
would  not  be  great.  They  pretended,  that  colonies 
are  naturally  prejudicial  to  the  populoufnefs  of  a 
mother-country.  But  they  only  expofed  their  own 
ignorance.  Davenant,  if  they  had  ever  read  him, 
(and  they  muft  be  deep  politicians  who  never  read  that 

capital 
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capital  author)  would  have  faved  them  the  tFouble  of 
falling  into  this  abfurdity.   c  It  will  peradventure  (fays 

*  that  mafterly  writer)  be  a  great  fecurity  and  encou- 
:*  ragement  to  thofe  induftrious  people'  [the  colonifts] 
«  if  a  declaratory  law  were  made,  That  Englijhmen 
c  have  right  to  all  the  laws  of  England,  while  they 
4  remain  in  countries  fubjecl:  to  the  dominion  of  this 

*  kingdom  a.    The  colonifts,  the  noble  difcoverers  and 

*  fettlers  of  a  new  world,  from  whence,  as  from  an 
«  endlefs  fource,  wealth  and  plenty,  and  the  means  of 

*  power  and  grandeur  unknown  to  former  ages,  have 

*  been  pouring  into  Europe  thefe  three  hundred  years  V 
What  encouragement,  what  fecurity  do  they  not  de- 
ferve  to  enjoy  !  With  the  defign  of  fetting  up,  and 
keeping  up  a  ftandard,  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  did  the  heroic  anceftors  of  the  colonifts  fly 
from  perfecution  in  their  native  country  j  they  croffed 
the  vaft  Atlantic ;  they  pierced  thofe  woods  where  no 
humanifed  foot  from  the  creation  had  trod ;  they 
roufed  the  deadly  ferpent  in  his  hole,  the  favage  beaft 
in  his  den,  and  the  brutal  Indian  in  his  thicket  ;  they 
encountered  all  the  danger  and  difficulties  of  forming 
thofe  fettlements  which  have  made  the  Britijb  empire 
what  it  is. 

«  Generally  fpeaking  (fays  Davenant*)  our  colo- 
nies, while  they  have  Englijh  blood  in  their  veins, 
and  have  relations  in  England,  and  while  they  can  get 
by  trading  with  us,  the  ftronger  and  greater  they 
grow,  the  more  this  crown  and  kingdom  will  get  by 
them  ,  and  nothing  but  fuch  an  arbitrary  power  as 
fhall  make  them  defperate,  can  bring  them  to  rebel. 

Colonies  do  not  naturally  produce  depopulation  in 
the  mother  country ,  but  rather  the  contrary.  For 

many 
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many  individuals  emigrating,  caufe  cheapnefs  for 
thofe,  who  ftay  behind.  They  marry,  and  carry  on 
population.  The  mother  country  thus  coming  to 
fwarm  with  people,  they  find  themfelves  obliged  to 
cultivate  trade  and  manufactures,  &c. 

Davenant  accordingly  {hews  %  that  England  is  grown 
both  more  populous  and  richer,  fince  the  improvement 
of  the  colonies,  than  before ;  that,  particularly,  from 
the  reftoration  to  the  revolution,  viz.  28  years,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  increafed  900,000.  What 
indeed  has  increafed  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
nation  fo  much  beyond  queen  Elizabeth's  times,  but 
the  colonies  ? 

"  We  cannot  but  wonder,. fays  that  excellent  author, 
at  their  policy  who  were  the  firft  promoters  of  that 
law  in  1695,  which  puts  a  difficulty  upon,  and  re- 
trains the  fale  of  any  plantation  or  parcel  of  land  in 
America  to  foreigners  $  whereas  indeed  we  fhould  invite 
and  encourage  aliens  to  plant  in  the  Wejl-Indiesy 
whereby  the  crown  gains  fubjecls,  and  the  nation  gets 
wealth  by  the  labour  of  others.  This  ftatute  does 
peradventure  want  revifmg.  And  countries  that  take 
no  care  to  encourage  an  acceffion  of  Grangers,  in 
a  courfe  of  time  will  find  plantations  of  pernicious 
ccnfequence.  It  may  be  computed  that  there  have 
gone  from  England  to  the  WeJI-Indies  for  many  years 
by  a  medium  about  1800  perfons  annually  ;  but  then 
there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  for  fome  time  the  perfe- 
ctions abroad  have  brought  over  to  us  by  a  medium 
about  500  foreigners  every  year  $  and  there  are  grounds 
to  believe,  that  for  thefe  laft  20  years  the  Wejl-Indies 

have 
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have  fent  us  back  annually  about  300  perfons  of  their 
offspring  with  this  advantage,  that  the  fathers  went 
out  poor,  and  the  children  came  home  rich.  But 
if  fuch  meafures  fhould  hereafter  be  taken  as  will 
hinder  the  acceflion  of  ftrangers,  or  difcourage  the 
planters  from  returning  back  ;  then  thefe  colonies 
would  drain  us  every  year  of  1800  perfons. 

c  We  {hall  fhew,  that  the  plantations  are  a  fpring 
c  of  wealth  to  this  nation ;  that  they  work  for  us ; 

*  that  their  treafure  centers  all  here ;  and  that  the  laws 
«  have  tied  them  faft  enough  to  us;  fo  that  it  mult 
4  be  through  our  own  fault,  and  mifmanagement,  if 

*  they  become  independent  of  England.' 

Sir  Jofiah  Child  thinks,  the  New-Englandersy  in  his 
times,  confumed  ten  times  the  value,  in  Englijh  manu- 
factures, of  what  they  fent  to  England.  Yet  he 
reckons  New-England  the  leaft  advantageous  of  all 
the  colonies.  He  thinks,  two-thirds  of  all  the  Engl'ifi 
flipping  was,  in  his  time,  employed  in  the  American 
trade,  meaning  chiefly  the  continental  colonies. 

Pojlkihwayte  thinks  half  the  Englijh  manufactures 
go  to  America. 

At  the  time  of  the  ftamp-act,  it  was  computed,  that 
the  Americans  owed  Britain  four  millions  fterling  :  A 
proof  of  a  prodigious  commerce. 

The  king,  A.  D.  1721,  recommended  encouraging 
the  colonies  to  furnifh  naval  flores,  which  would  not 
only  be  advantageous  otherwife  to  both  countries,  but 
would  divert  the  colonifts  from  fetting  up,  and  carrying 
on  manufactures,  which  directly  interfere  with  thofe  of 
Britain  a. 

A.  D% 
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A.  D.  17239    the  exports   to   Penfylvania  were 
15,992/.    In  1742,  they  were  increafed  to  75,295/. 
From  1744  to  1748  inclufive,  our  whole  Exports 
to  America, 

Northern  Colonies.  Weji-India  IJlands. 

£•  f 
17445    640,114   -  796,112 

5,  534>3l6   503>669 

6,  754>945   '  4/2*994 

7,  726,648    856,463 

8,  830,243  • — —  734*095 

Total    3,486,266  3>363>332 
  Difference  122,933 

Total  3,486,266 


From  1754  to  1758,  inclufive. 

Wejl- India  IJIands* 

£. 

  685,675 

 ■  694*667 

  733*458 

  776,488 

  877,571 


Northern  Colonies. 

i754> 

1,246,615 

5> 

1,177,848 

6, 

1,428,720 

7> 

1,727,924 

8, 

1,832,948 

Total 

7>4i45055 

3*767,859 

^ — Difference  3,646.196 
Total  7,414,055 

From  this  view  of  our  whole  exports  to  our  American 
colonies,  it  appears,  that  our  trade  to  the  illands  27 
years  ago,  viz.  A.  D.  1744,  amounted  to  796,112/. 
and  thirteen  years  ago,  viz.  A.  D.  1758,  to  877,571  /. 

That 
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That  in  1744  our  whole  exports  to  the  continent 
of  America  amounted  to  640,114/.  but  in  1758  to 
1,832,948/.  So  that  in  14  years,  viz.  from  1744  to 
1758,  our  ifland  trade  has  been  neither  much  increafed 
nor  diminifhed  ;  but  that  our  trade  to  the  continent 
was  in  the  fame  period  increafed  almoft  three-fold. 
And  in  the  year  1758,  we  had  not  got  pofTemon  of  all 
North -America.  For  the  peace,  by  which  we  have 
excluded  the  French  from  all  that  part  of  the  continent, 
which  is  eaft  of  the  MiJJiflippi,  a"d  are  become  matters 
of  a  territory,  whofe  extent  baffles  arithmetic,  was 
made  in  1763.  Suppofing  our  trade  to  the  continent 
of  America  to  increafe  at  the  fame  rate,  which  nothing 
was  likely  to  hinder,  but  our  enraging  our  colonifts 
by  Grenville's  mad  and  unjuft  project  of  taxing  them, 
without  reprefentation,  it  is  evident,  that  this  alone 
would  have  been  an  inexhauftible,  and  endlefs  fund  of 
trade.  For,  if  in  the  laft  of  the  above  quoted  years, 
viz.  1758,  our  trade  was  increafed  three-fold  beyond 
what  it  was  14  years  before,  it  was  to  be  expected, 
that  in  another  period  of  14  years,  viz.  A.  D.  1772, 
the  prefent  year,  it  mould  be  again  increafed  more 
than  three-fold,  becaufe  our  dominion,  and  number  of 
people  in  the  continent,  have  received  an  addition  from 
an  extraordinary  caufe,  viz,  the  peace  of  1763.  If 
fo,  the  amount  of  our  exports  to  the  continent  of 
America,  in  1772,  ought  to  be  5,498,844/.  And  in 
14  years  more  16,496,532/.  So  that,  if  the  fatal 
Grenville  had  never  been  born, 

 patriae  et  Trojae  communis  Erinnys.  V'irg' 

here  was  a  fund  of  trade,  which  might  have  employed 
more  manufacturing  hands,  than  would  have  made  this 
ifland  as  populous  as  Holland.  For  many  ages  will  be 
paft,  before  manufactures  can  come  to  be  cultivated  in 

America 
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America  to  any  fuch  effect  as  to  fuperfede  thofe  of  the 
mother-country.  Becaufe,  for  many  ages  to  come, 
it  will  be  more  advantageous  for  the  working  people 
to  take  land,  fettle,  and  marry,  than  to  be  journey- 
men manufacturers.  Which  likewife  fecures  a  pro- 
digious and  ftill  growing  and  accumulating  increafe 
of  people.  It  is  found,  that,  on  the  continent  of 
America,  the  number  of  the  people  is  at  leaft  doubled 
every  twenty  years.  Therefore,  if  the  number  of 
Britijh  people  on  the  continent  of  America  be  now  two 
millions,  (I  put  the  lov/eft  computation)  twenty  years 
hence  it  will  be  four  millions.  Let  the  reader  only 
confider  one  moment,  what  fort  of  head  that  man  muft 
have  had,  who  could  think  of  rifquing  the  lofs  of 
four  millions  of  cuftomers  for  the  manufactures  of  his 
country — all  for  the  fake — of  making  a  few  places  for 
collectors,  and  commiflioners  of  duties  and  taxes,  that 
he  might  have  fomewhat  to  flop  the  Cerberian  barking 
of  a  pack  of  hungry  court-curs.  Statefmen  have  no 
right  to  expect  our  putting  a  more  candid  construction 
upon  their  proceedings.  If  they  really  meant  the 
public  good,  we  mould  fee  them  aiming  at  the  public 
good;  we  mould  fee  the  national  debt  leffened,  the 
army  reformed,  the  number  of  places  and  penfions 
reduced,  &c. — But  to  return. 

c  Adore  than  one-fourth  part  of  the  Englijh  (hipping 
*  is  fuppofed  to  be  employed  in  the  trade  to  America  V 

The  excellent  Dr.  Franklin  fays,  the  force  of  the 
American  privateers  in  the  laft  war,  was  greater,  as  to 
both  men  and  guns,  than  all  queen  Elizabeth's  royal 
navy b.    He  thinks  Britain  can  want  no  trade,  but 

with 
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with  her  American  colonies,  which  mult  be  continually 
incrcafing. 

I  am  aware,  that,  in  diminution  of  the  value  of 
our  colonies,  the  Grenville  party  have  alledged,  that 
the  colonifts  are  very  deeply  indebted  to  us,  and  that 
they  have  ever  (hewn  a  backwardnefs  to  acquit  them- 
felves  of  thofe  juft  debts  ;  fo  that  our  commerce  with 
them  is  much  lefs  to  be  defired.  But  is  it  not  noto- 
rious, that  for  many  ages  together  the  mother-country 
had  no  fhadow  of  complaint  of  this  kind  againft  the 
colonies ;  and  that  the  firft  caufe  of  the  interruption 
of  payments  from  America  was  our  minifter's  flopping 
the  trade  between  our  colonifts  and  the  Spaniards  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Such  have  our  colonies  been  to  us,  and  fuch,  and 
more  than  we  can  imagine,  they  would  have  been  to  us. 

And  now  it  is  a  favourite  object  with  us,  to  enflave 
and  deftroy  thofe  whom  we  ought  both  from  gratitude 
and  prudence,  to  fupport  and  cherifli.  For,  whilft  I 
am  writing  thefe  lines,  Hear,  O  Heavens,  and  give 
ear,  O  Earth  ;  or  rather  may  the  memory  of  the 
tranfaclion  be  annihilated  both  from  heaven  and  earth 
— At  this  very  hour,  we  are  meditating  to  deprive  the 
city  of  Bojion  of  its  port  during  an  unlimited  period, 
by  which  25,000  people  are  to  be  punifhed,  many 
thoufands  utterly  beggared,  and  a  lofs  of  half  a  mil- 
lion brought  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city 
for  a  riot  committed  by  certain  individuals  unknown  ; 
the  inhabitants  offering  to  make  up  the  damages.  We 
are  propofing  to  punifh  the  innocent  with  the  guilty, 
and  to  punifh  the  guilty  for  acting  fomewhat  out- 
rageoufly,  after  we  ourfelves  had  by  our  tyranny  put 
them  out  of  their  wits. 

In  the  News  Papers  of  April,  1774,  was  pub- 
lifhed  the  following  comparifon  between  the  proceed- 
ings 
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ings  of  government  againft  Bojion  in  New  England,  for  a 
riot  committed  there  by  perfons  unknown,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  government  againft  the  city  of  Edinburgh^ 
on  account  of  a  riot,  J.  D.  1737,  m  which  captain 
Porteous,  of  the  town-guards,  was,  by  perfons  to  this 
hour  unknown,  taken  out  of  prifon,  and  put  to  death, 
for  the  flaugrKer  of  feveral  people  at  an  execution,  for 
which  he  was  condemned  as  a  murderer,  and  after- 
wards reprieved  by  the  queen  regent,  the  kipg  being 
abroad. 


Proc£  eding  s 

Edinburgh, 
Began  the  10th  of  Feb. 


AGAINST 

Bo/lon, 
Began  the  14th, 


and 


737,  and  ended  the  21ft  ended  the  31ft  of  March, 
of  June,  having  continued    1774,  being  in  all  feven- 


near  four  months. 

The  provoft  and  magi- 
ftrates  of  Edinburgh?  the 
judges    of  Scot/and,  and 
many  other  witnefTes  ex- 
amined at  the  bar. 

Counfel  and  evidence 
for  the  magiftrates  and 
city  fully  heard  at  the  bar. 

Two  members  fox  Edin- 
burgh, forty-five  for  Scot- 
land in  the  lower  houfe, 
and  fixteen  in  the  upper 
houfe. 

Charge— An  overt  a& 
of  rebellion,  and  an  atro- 
cious murder — proved  on 
a  full  hearing,  and  by 
competent  evidence. 
Vol.  II,  Tj 


teen  days. 

WitnelTes  examined  at 
the  privy  council,  and  their 
evidence  fupprefled. 


The  agent  refu fed 
hearing  at  the  bar. 


Not  one  member  for 
Bofton  in  either  houfe,  nor 
for  all  or  any  part  of  Ame- 
rica, nor  eve 
electing  one. 

Charge  —  A  riot  and 
trefpafs — no  evidence,  and 
no  hearing. 


Not 
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Edinburgh. 

Frequent  conferences 
held  between  the  two 
houfes  to  compare  the  evi- 
dence, &c. 

Punifhment  —  A  fine 

of  2000/. 


For  proof,  fee  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  1737*  and 
the  Bill  againft 
burgh. 


•  Bo/ion. 
Not  one  conference, 


Punifhment— The  loft 
of  their  port,  to  the  injury 
of  the  town,  at  the  loweft 
and  moft  favourable  efti- 
mate,  of  500,000/.  the 
reftoration  of  their  portr 
and  of  the  ufe  of  their 
property,  left  at  the  king's 
mercy,  after  they  (hall  have 
paid  for  the  tea  the  full 
price,  and  all  damages,  to 
the  amount,  we  may  pre- 
fume,  of  30,000  /. 

Journals  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  1774*  aml 
the  Boston  Port  Bill* 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  Colonies,  though  fa  valuable  to  Britain, 
have  been  greatly  opprejfed  by  the  Mother  Coun- 
try. 

*         VERY  aft  of  authority  of  one  man'  for 
±^  body  of  men]  <  over  another,  for  which  there 
is  not  an  abfolute  neceffity,  is  tyrannical  V 
Our  colonifts  have  long  complained,  that*  we  have 
needlefsly  hampered  and  reftriaed  their  trade-  that 
like  awkward  parents,   we  have  exerted  too'  much 
authority  over  our  children  ;  while  the  whole  art  of 
managing  them  confided  in  letting  them  alone. 

The  colonifts  complain,  that  the  governors  we  fend 
them  are  generally  needy  men,  whom  we  fend  thither 
chiefly  to  fill  their  pockets;  that  both  governors  'and 
judges  depend  more  upon  the  Britifi  court  than  upon 
the  people  whom  they  are  to  govern  and  to  judge; 
that  our  court  gives  authority  to  the  commiffionersVf 
cuftoms  to  appoint  and  pay,  at  the  expence  of  the 
people,  without  their  confent,  as  many  officers  as  thev 
pleafe,  to  the  multiplication  of  placemen,  the  plun- 
dering the  people,  and  the  danger  of  liberty;  (hat 
the  whole  people  of  America  are  put  to  expence  and 
trouble  merely  to  put  a  little  money  in  the  pockets  of 
a  few  Portuguese  merchants  in  England.    The  colo- 
nifts- muft  not  import  direaiy  from  Portugal  even  a 
little  oil  or  fruit,  without  having  them  loaded  with 
the  expences  of  a  voyage  three  thoufand  miles  round 
py  England,  which,  in  war  time,  increafes  every  .1  ti- 
de 30  per  cent,  and  impoverimes  the  colonies.  They 
U  2  muft 


a  Beccariay  Crimes  and  Pun.  p.  10. 
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muft  not  make  a  nail,  a  penknife,  or  a  hat.  We 
Ipty our  jails  on  them,  and  fill  their  countr, ,  w,  h 
our  rLues  and  thieves.  Weoblige  th-r  affembhes  to 
p  v  de  quarters  for  our  foldiers,  and  find  them  finng, 
Lddine  candles,  fmall  beer,  or  rum,  fait,  vinegar,  &c. 
'  the  ^  ence  of  the  provinces,  in  a  time  of  pro  ound 

r  "Th"!  Inifis  wfre,  however,  fo  pleafed  at 

Tremoval  of  the  ftamp-ai^,  that  they  agreed  to  the 
the  removal  ot  J  wou]d  be  on)y  a 

quattenng  of  uoops,  hop  „ot  give  . 

SM^JS  uncL*—,  they 
P   2  aas  of  their  own  affemblies,  leaving  out  fome 

found  to  be  rebellion,  and  the  province  of  N.»  M 

had  its  affembly  annihilated  for  the  offence. 

The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  ot  Majfadmf*  i  Bay 

,  n  1th-  kinR  to  remove  Sir       Bernard,  the! 
petmoned  th  k  ng  othef  he  ^ 

S°  feinted   h-o  onlftf  to  the  mimftry  in  fuch  a 

r,  i  u       »  fend ,  «*. 

or  e  among  them  (Infiead  of  fendmg  them  fol- 
71  they  mould  have  removed  grievance..)  Thofc 
t  Ha    men  turned  the  auembly  room  mto  a  barrack 
To    h 7c  mmonfo.d,ers,  and  planted  the  centme s » 
,  *f  that  the  councilors  and  juftices  of  the 

mz Staged  m 

courts  were  mterrp  w         ef  their 

their  bufinefs.    They  ena 

^  ^'£S£Zfo  ^embly  at  the  mot* 
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break  open  any  man's  houfe,  clofet,  chefl,  &c.  at 
pleafure;  of  our  court's  eftablifhing  the  arbitrary  and 
©ppreflive  power  of  the  excife  laws  in  thecuftoms; 
of  appointing  judges,  during  pleafure,  to  try  all  reve- 
nue caufes  without  jury  ;  of  compelling  his  majefty's 
fubjects  in  all  revenue-matters  to  take  their  trials 
in  any  of  the  colonies,  however  diftant  from  their 
refpective  habitations,  where  their  characters  are 
known  ;  of  a  fecretary  of  ftate's  fending  a  requifition 
to  the  afTembly  at  Bo/ton^  with  threats,  tending  to 
force  their  determinations,  which  ought  to  be  free ; 
of  threatening  and  punifhing  the  American  afTemblies 
for  petitioning  the  king,  though  the  act  of  fettlement 
exprefsly  fecures  this  right  to  the  fubject  ;  of  mifap- 
plying  feveral  American  revenues ;  of  impowering  the 
crown  to  feize  and  fend  over  to  Britain^  for  trial, 
thofe  of  the  colonifts  who  become  obnoxious  to  the 
court,  without  legal  indictment,  or  bill  found  by  jury; 
of  fufpending  the  legillative  power  of  the  province  of 
New  Torhy  fo  as  to  deftroy  that  freedom  of  debate 
and  determination  which  is  the  neceffary,  unalienable, 
and  conftitutional  right  of  fuch  afTemblies,  &c. 

Governor  Bernard  complains  heavily  and  repeatedly, 
that  the  election  of  the  council  at  Bo/Ion  in  New  Eng- 
hnd^  gives  the  people  too  much  power  a.  What  idea, 
upon  the  principle  of  falus  populi^  can  be  formed  of 
too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ?  Suppofe 
a  people  mould  choofe  to  keep  all  the  power  in  their 
own  hands,  and  delegate  none  ?  Oh,  then,  we  the 
court,  muft  be  content  to  be  a  part  of  the  people, 
and  have  no  opportunity  of  wallowing  in  wealth  and 
pleafure,  and  railing  great  fortunes  from  the  fpoils  of 
the  induftrious. 

U  3  So 


a  See  his  Lett,  to  Lord  Shelburne. 
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So  Walpole  oppofed  all  reformations  of  parliamen- 
tary abufes  ;  becaufe  they  tended  to  throw  too  much 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  This  is  the  true 
fpirit  of  courts  and  court-tools ;  and  they,  who  can- 
not fee  the  cloven  foot,  when  thus  uncovered  to  the 
knee,  mull:  obftinately  (hut  their  eyes. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  examination  before  the  houfe 
of  commons,  declared,  that  the  caufes  of  the  Britijb 
parliament's  having  loft,  in  great  part,  the  refped  of 
the  colonifts,  were,  '  the  reftraints  lately  laid  on  their 
«  trade,  by  which  the  bringing  of  gold  and  filver  into 
€  the  colonies  was  prevented,  the  prohibition  of  paper- 
*  money  among  themfelves,  and  then  demanding  a 
«  new  and  heavy  tax  by  ftamps,  taking  away  at  the 
«  fame  time  trial  by  juries,  and  refufing  to  receive 
«  and  hear  their  humble  petitions  V 

Governor  Bernard  of  New  England,  having  refufed 
to  call  a  legal  affembly  of  reprefentatives,  as  above 
hinted,  the  people  of  a  great  many  towns  fent  to 
Bcfion  commifTioners  to  meet  and  treat  of  public  affairs, 
and  prevent  anarchy  and  confufion  5  but  difclaiming 
all  authoritative  or  governmental  defigns  or  acts. 
This  committee  of  convention  petitioned  governor 
Bernard  for  a  regular  affembly  as  ufual.  The  gover- 
nor would  not  receive  the  petition,  becaufe  that 
would  have  been  acknowledging  the  legality  of  the 
committee  of  convention,  which  drew  it  up.  He 
afterwards  fent  them  a  meffage,  that  he  could  not 
fuffer  them  to  continue  fitting,  after  the  affembly  of 
the  province  was,  by  authority,  diffolved  and  forbid- 
den to  fit ;  and  that  the  committee  of  convention  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  an  affembly  under  a  dif- 
ferent name.    He  therefore  warns  them  of  the  con- 

fequences. 


a  Jim.  Deb.  Com.  vii.  113. 
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fequences.  The  committee  of  convention  afterwards 
remonftrated  to  the  governor  againft  lodging  troops 
in  the  city,  while  there  were  barracks  fit  for  receiv- 
ing them,  and  not  full,  as  contrary  to  act  of  parlia- 
ment. The  committee  of  convention  afterwards  pub- 
limed  a  manifesto,  fignifying,  that  the  defign  of  their 
meeting  was  to  preferve  the  peace,  and  to  petition 
the  king  in  favour  of  the  province,  that  a  regular 
affembly  might  be  called,  and  grievances  redrefled. 
The  members  of  the  council  of  the  province  of  Maf- 
fachufets  Bay  aadrefl'ed  general  Gage,  commander  of 
the  forces  fent  to  Bojhn,  excufing  their  own  conduct, 
and  the  difturbances  in  Bo/ion,  and  begging  that  the 
military  might  be  moved  to  the  barracks. 

I  believe  they,  who  are  fo  violent  for  loading  our 
poor  fellow  fubjects  in  America  with  taxes,  would 
think  themfelves  hardly  ufed,  if  they  were  hampered 
in  their  manufactures  and  commerce  by  a  people 
beyond  the  ocean,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  colo- 
nifts  are  by  us  in  many  inftances,  fevere,  ufelefs,  and 
impolitic.  Such  are  our  retraining  them  from  the 
life  of  flitting-mills  and  fteel-furnaces  ;  our  prohibit- 
ing them  the  cutting  of  white  pines;  our  regula- 
tions, which  oblige  them  to  bring  to  us  all  their  pro- 
duels,  though  they  might  find  better  markets  elfe- 
where ;  which  is  obliging  them  to  fell  to  us  all  their 
products  at  our  own  price;  and  thofe  other  regula- 
tions, by  which  they  are  prohibited  manufacturing 
many  neceflary  articles,  or  purchafing  them  of  other 
nations,  only  that  they  may  be  obliged  to  have  them 
of  us  at  an  advanced  price  j  for  we  can  afford  no 
goods  but  at  an  advanced  price,  loaded  as  we  are 
with  140  millions  of  debt,  the  intereft  of  which, 
amounting  to  above  5  millions  per  annum,  mufb  be 
raifed  in  great  part  out  of  the  profits  of  our  trade. 

TJ  4  Thus 
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Thus  we  make  the  poor  colonifts  fell  to  us  as  cheap 
as  we  pleafe,  and  purchafe  our  goods  as  dear  as  we 
pleafe.    This  alone  is  taxing  them  with  a  vengeance. 

The  Carthaginians  obliged  the  people  of  Sardinia 
(vee  viSiis  ! )  to  buy  corn  of  them  exclufively,  at  the 
price  they  fet  upon  it :  but  we  do  not  hear  that  thofe 
tyrannical  conquerors  forced  the  enflaved  Sardinians 
to  fell  them  their  products  at  a  price  of  their  own 
fixing  ;  while  we  impofe  this  law,  not  on  the  con- 
quered Welch  or  Irijh,  or  the  once  reftlefs  and  rebel- 
lious Scotch-,  but  on  our  colonifts,  our  once  tractable 
and  obedient  children,  to  whom  we  are  under  greater 
obligations  than  to  Scotch,  Irifi,  and  V/elch,  all  put 
together. 

The  colonifts  complain,  that  their  trade  is  peculi- 
arly reftricted  by  laws  made  in  a  parliament,  in  which 
they  are  not  reprefented  ;  that  they  are  taxed  in  the 
fame  parliament ;  therefore  have  no  opportunity  of 
giving,  or  with-holding,  their  confent  ;  which  pror 
duces  a  confufion  of  taxes,  as  their  own  ajfemhlies 
are  obliged  to  lay  on  taxes  for  defraying  the  neceflary 
expences  of  their  refpective  provinces,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  mother -country  may  be  laying  on  other 
taxes  fo  heavy,  that  both  together  may  be  beyond  the 
abilities  of  the  people.  They  complain  of  being 
obliged  to  find  quarters,  firing,  bedding,  candles, 
rum,  &c.  for  the  army,  though  they  are  obliged  to 
keep  up  a  militia  of  their  own.  That  their  money 
raifed  without  and  contrary  to  their  confent,  is  to  be 
applied,  likewife,  without  and  contrary  to  their  appro- 
bation, -viz.  in  paying  the  falaries  of  governors, 
judges,  and  other  officers  appointed  by  the  court, 
and  removeable  at  its  pleafure.  They  affirm,  that 
feveral  of  their  original  charters  are,  by  late  laws, 
fet  afide;  fo  that  the  fettlers  are  deceived  out  of  the 

privi- 

I 
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privileges,  on  the  faith  of  which  they  firft  left  their 
native  country,  crofted  the  ocean,  and  eftablilhed 
thofe  colonies,  which  have  been  of  fo  great  value  to 
the  mother  country.  They  complain  of  having  been 
reftrained  by  the  miniftry  from  the  privilege  of  peti- 
tioning againft  thefe  oppreflions,  and  having  their 
aflemblies  annihilated  for  doing  what  the  Bill  of  Rights 
allows  to  every  Englijhman-,  a  ftretch  of  power  very 
much  refembling  that  of  Ch.  II.  in  feizing  the  char- 
ter of  the  city  of  London, 

The  act  of  parliament,  by  which  the  {lamp-act  was 
repealed,  afiferted  a  power  in  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons to  tax  the  colonies.  But  it  feems,  the  fecretary 
offtate  alone  has  power  to  diiTolve,  annihilate,  and 
interdict  their  aflemblies.  Thus,  if  our  proceedings 
againft  America  are  viewed  on  one  fide,  the  colonifts 
are  fubjecl:  to  king,  lords,  and  commons ;  if,  on  the 
other,  the  fecretary  of  Jlate  alone  is  their  mafter. 

Can  it  be  with  a  favourable  defign  to  the  colonies, 
that  the  miniftry  always  recommend  to  the  governors, 
who  are  generally  their  creatures,  to  obtain  permanent 
falaries  for  the  government-offices  ?  Is  there  any 
better  means  for  fecuring  good  behaviour  in  officers, 
than  putting  them  upon  the  foot  of  quamdiu  fe  bene 
gejjerint?  Stopping  fupplies  our  anceftors  thought 
the  only  fure  way  to  obtain  redrefs  of  grievances. 
Give  the  American  governors  and  other  officers  per- 
manent falaries,  fo  as  they  mall  be  independent  on 
the  people,  and  you  give  them  the  hint  to  erect  them- 
feives  into  petty  defpots  and  tyrants. 

The  colonifts  have  long  complained,  that  we  need- 
lefsly  hamper  their  trade  with  the  ports  of  Europe. 
Why  may  not,  fay  they,  the  colonifts  be  allowed  to 
fetch  and  carry  in  their  own  mips,  to  and  from  the 
feveral  ports  of  Europe,  whatever  articles  do  not  interr 

fere 
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fere  with  the  trade  of  the  mother-country  ?  Are  the 
people  of  Britain  afraid,  left  the  colon  ills  be  too  thriv- 
ing ?  They  will  only,  in  that  cafe,  be  the  better 
cuftomers  to  the  mother-country.  For  the  more 
luxurious  they  grow,  the  more  they  will  want  of  the 
Britifi  manufactures,  unlefs  we  drive  them  to  other 
fhops  by  our  ill  ufage,  or  exorbitant  prices.  Nothing 
requires  more  to  be  free  and  unconfined  than  com- 
merce. 

The  duty  of  3^.  per  gallon  on  melaiTes,  they  fay, 
is  more  than  the  article  will  bear,  and  therefore  ope- 
rates as  a  prohibition  ;  flopping  their  exportation  of 
horfes,  lumber,  flour,  and  fifh,  to  the  French  and  Dutch 
colonies  ;  and  the  vent  for  them  in  England  and  the 
Wejl  Indies  is  not  fufficient  to  take  them  off.  The 
flopping  the  exportation  of  melaiTes  into  the  continen- 
tal colonies,  hinders  their  diftilling,  and  is  a  prejudice 
to  the  rum-trade  with  Africa^  and  throws  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  French ,  and  hurts  the  fifliery.  There 
lifed  to  be  imported  into  Rhode-ifiand  only  1,150,000 
gallons  of  melaffes  annually;  the  duty  upon  which 
is  145375/.  fterling,  a  larger  fum  than  ever  was  in 
circulation  at  any  one  time  in  the  colony.  The 
money  to  be  fent  out,  never  to  return.  How  is  this 
drain  to  be  kept  running  ?  If  the  colonies  be,  by  our 
clumfy  laws,  difabled  from  purchafmg  Britijh  manu- 
factures, who  will  be  the  gainers  ?  The  reitric~ting 
of  the  colonifts  from  fending  their  products  to  better 
and  more  convenient  markets,  than  Britain^  is  a  lofs 
to  Britain  of  all  the  difference;  for  all  the  profits, 
the  colonifts  get,  have  always  come  to  Britain  ;  and 
the  more  confiderable  their  profits,  the  better  for  the 
mother-country. 

The  courts  of  vice-admiralty,  they  fay,  are  a  great 
grievance.     A  cuftom-houfc-ofRcer  may  feize,  for 
o  what 
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■what  he  calls  probable  caufe,  in  Georgia,  and  carry 
the  trial  to  Halifax,  1500  miles.  The  unfor- 
tunate  owner  of  the  feized  goods  rauft  follow.  When 
arrived  there,  out  of  the  reach  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintance,  he  muft  give  bond,  elfe  he  cannot 
reclaim  his  goods.  If  the  judge,  perhaps  with  ini- 
quitous views,  pronounces,  that  there  was  probable 
caufe  for  feizing  them,  the  unhappy  man  may  be 
ruined,  and  all  his  comfort  will  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  fick  man,  who  dies,  fecundum  artem,  of  the 
doctor,  that  he  is  undone  according  to  act  of  parlia- 
ment. The  patience  of  the  colonics,  for  fo  many 
years,  under  fuch  fevere  laws,  deferved  at  our  hands 
other  treatment  than  we  have  lately  regaled  them 
W^h. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Precedents  refpecling  Colonies. 

THE  conquered  nations  generally  had  each  a 
protestor  in  the  Roman  fenate,  as  the  Allobroges 
had  for  their  patron  ^uintius  Fabius  Sanga,  and  they 
were  wont  to  fend  ambafladors  to  Rome*,  Our 
American  colonies,  though  not  conquered  countries, 
have,  conftitutionally,  no  perfon  in  our  fenate  to  plead 
their  caufe,  when  we  lay  taxes  on  them,  without 
knowing  whether  they  are  able  to  bear  them.  For  the 
Jioufe  of  commons  receives  no  petitions  on  money- 
bills,  becaufe  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  every  place,  that 
Js  taxed,  is  reprefented  by  a  member,  or  members. 
^ he  rebellions  of  the  Germans,  Pannonians,  &c.  in 

Augujlufs 


?  See  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  Vol.  xiii.  p.  140. 
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Jugujlus's  time,  were  owing  chiefly  to  the  extortion  of 
the  governors  fet  over  them,  by  the  Romans.  A  lefibn 
for  our  inftru&ion  with  refpeft  to  our  colonies*. 
And  fee  Tullys  orations  againft  Verres,  praetor  of 
Sicily. 

King  John  IV.  of  Portugal  (formerly  duke  of  Bra- 
ganza)  confulting  the  ftates  about  raifing  two  millions 
for  the  war  with  Spain,  for  the  prefervation  of  their 
lately  recovered  liberties,  they  defired  the  king  to  give 
out  an  edia  for  raifing  them  in  whatever  way  he 
pleafed.  But  that  magnanimous  prince  anfwered, 
f  That  he  would  have  no  money,  but  by  the  grant  of 
c  his  people.'  The  people  immediately  raifed  him 
four  millions  b. 

The  city  of  Ghent  refufed,  about  200  years  ago, 
to  pay  its  quota  of  a  tax,  laid  on  in  the  ftates  of  the 
united  provinces,  becaufe,  they  pretended,  they  had  a 
ftipulation  with  Charles's  anceftprs,  that  they  were  to 
pay  no  tax,  unlefs  they  gave  their  exprefs  confent  to 
the  laying  it  on.  It  was  anfwered,  that  the  fubfidy 
was  granted  by  the  ftates  of  Flanders,  in  which  their 
reprefentatives  fat.  They  refift ;  and  are  totally  de- 
prived of  their  liberties  by  Charles0, 

The  Spanijh  Netherlands  were  taxed  laft  century  by 
the  imperial  court  under  the  denomination  of  the  circle 
of  Burgundy.  But  this  was  thought  unjuft,  becaufe 
they  were  fubjea  to  the  ftates  of  the  united  provinces, 
and  were  taxed  by  their  own  government,  as  the  Ame- 
ricans by  their  atfemblies  ;  fo  that  they  muft  have  had 
the  charges  of  two  governments  to  defray,  if  they  fub- 
mitted  to  the  imperial  tax  s  which  was  imppfed  on  the 

pretext, 


a  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  xiv.  19. 
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pretext,  of  their  having  a  voice  in  the  council  of  the 
empire  5  whereas  the  Americans  have  no  voice  in  the 

Britijh  'parliament.    They  refufed  t0  fubmit  t0  thC 
imperial  taxation  a. 

The  Spaniards  do  not  make  the  beft  of  their  colo- 
nies.   They  give  their  gold  to  the  induftrious  nations 
for  thofe  manufaaures,  which  themfelves  mould  make, 
and  which  would  have  rendered  them  a  great  maritime 
power b.    Philip  II.  by  fending  vaft  funis  into  the 
Netherlands  when  carrying  on  his  wars,  enriched  thofe 
countries,  and  made  them  powerful  againft  himfelf. 
Thus  the  Spaniards  are  only  fadors  for  the  reft  of 
Europe.    The  king  and  grandees  only  fee  the  gold, 
and  then  fpread  it  all  over  the  induftrious  nations,  and 
their  poor  are  the  pooreft  in  the  world.    The  Spani- 
ards have  feveral  times  made  attempts  towards  a  fpirit 
of  manufaaures,  but  wars  have  interrupted  them. 
And  now,  1771,  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  king  has 
fent  two  merchants  to  travel  through  all  Europe,  and 
learn  manufaaures  and  commerce.    The  continual 
importation  of  metal  into  Europe,  muft  in  time  defeat 
its  own  intention.    Specie  is  now  32  times  left  valua- 
ble, than  when  the  Spaniards  difcovered  America c. 

Batavia  is  more  populous  than  Holland ;  yet  conti- 
nues fubjea  to  Holland,  and  of  prodigious  advantage 
to  the  mother  country.  Why  then  fhould  we  dread 
the  defeaion  or  rebellion  of  our  colonifts,  unlefs  we 
mean  to  force  them  upon  it .? 

«  Portugal  holds  almoft  her  exiftence  by  her  poffef- 
k  flons  in  Braftl*.'    Every  nation  in  Europe  gains  by 

colonifing,  the  Spaniards  excepted. 

0  The 


a  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  xxx.  428. 

*>  Ibid,  xxxix.  213.  c  Ibid-  2H- 

d  Ibid,  xxxviii.  2. 
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The  once  prodigious  power  of  the  Portuguefe  in  the 
Eaftt  dwindled  through  the  corrupt,  effeminate,  and 
unjuft  conducl  of  the  viceroys  they  fent  to  Goaz. 

The  viceroy  of  Manilla  continues  in  office  only 
three  years.  His  fucceflbr  has  power  to  examine  him 
rigoroufly.  Sometimes  the  fucceflbr  has  let  himfelf  be 
tampered  with  ;  to  prevent  which  the  people  have 
taken  the  trial  and  punifhment  of  wicked  governors 
into  their  own  hands b.  If  the  people  wifh  their 
bufinefs  done,  the  fure  way  is  to  do  it  themfelves. 

Davenant,  Hi  8,  thinks,  the  only  danger  we  are  to 
guard  againft,  refpecling  our  colonies  is,  their  becom- 
ing powerful  at  fea ;  becaufe,  while  we  are  their 
mafters  in  naval  force,  we  can  fecure  their  obedience 
to  our  commercial  laws.  But  furely,  in  all  cafes  of 
commerce,  there  is  fomewhat  necelTary,  befides  mere 
compulfory  government.  We  may  oblige  our  colo- 
nifts  to  fubmit  to  our  laws,  and  be  very  little  the 
better  for  our  colonies,  if  there  be  not  a  cordiality  kept 
up  between  them  and  us. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  Taxation  without  Reprefentation. 

IT  appears  by  Chap.  III.  above,  that  our  colonics 
have  at  all  times  had  fufficient  ground  of  complaint 
againft  the  mother-country ;  and  that  if  they  had  been 
of  that  turbulent  difpofition,  and  as  defirous  of  fhaking 
off  the  connexion  with  us,  as  the  Grenvillians  falfely 
pretend,  they  muft  have  given  repeated  proofs  of  thofe 
bad  difpofitions.    On  the  contrary,  we  know,  that  no 

people 

*  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  ix.  290. 

*  Ii?id.  ix.  460. 
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people  ever  were  more  peaceable,  or  better  affeaed, 
than  the  colonifts  have  all  along  fhewn  thcmfelves  ; 
'till  we  bethought  ourfelves  of  infulting  them  with 
taxes  impofcd  upon  them  by  our  parliament,  in  which 
they  have  no  reprefentation,  and  with  the  dire&  defign 
of  raifing  moneyupon  them  for  our  own  advantage. 

To  impofe  taxes,  is  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  parts 
of  a  king's,  or  government's  bufinefs. 

Periculofe  plenum  opus  aleze 

Traclas,  et  incedis  per  ignes 

Suppofitos  cineri dolofo.  Hor. 

New  taxes  have  raifed  fundry  rebellions,  and  dif- 
turbances  in  England,  as  9  Edw.  HI.  4  Rich,  II. 
9  Hen.  VI.   4  Hen.  VII.  16  Hen.  VIII.  &c.  A 
parliament  was  fummoned,  39  Hen.  III.    A  demand 
was  made  by  the  court.    The  commons  thought  it 
exorbitant.    Would  grant  nothing,  fo  much  were 
they  offended  ;  though  they  affembled  with  the  defign 
of  granting.    So  the  people  of  Carolina  lately,  at  the 
very  time,  when  they  were  expreffing  great  rage 
againft  the  government's  propofing  to  tax  them  with- 
out reprefentation,  voluntarily  taxed  themfelves,  to  a 
confiderable  value,  to  make  a  prefent  to  a  perfon  in 
England,  whofe  public  conduft  pleafed  them'.  The 
'  Roman  fenate,  when  Hannibal  was  at  their  gates, 
knowing  that  people  will  do  more  voluntarily,  than  by 
force,  for  carrying  on  the  war,  propofed,  not  a  tax, 
but  a  benevolence.    The  confequence  was,  that  the 
Menfarii  (tellers)  could  not  receive  the  money,  it 
came  in  fo  faft. 

Nothing  produces  fo  much  ill-blood,  as  touching 
people's  money.  The  malt-tax,  in  Scotland,  A.  D. 
1712,  becaufe  thought  contrary  to  the  union,  had 
almoft  broke  the  union,  before  it  was  10  years  old. 

It 
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It  was  an  unjuir,  tax  that  produced  the  terrible  infur- 
re^ion  under  Wat  Tyler  and  'Jack  Straw,  which  ha-d 
almoft  overturned  the  flute.  It  was  an  injudicious  tax 
that  put  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  in  confufion 
under  Majfanicllo  the  ftfherman.  What  effect  the  at- 
tempt to  tax  our  own  colonics  may  produce,  remains 
to  be  ken — and  felt.  God  forbid  that  it  mould  equal 
the  fears  of  wife  and  thoughtful  men.  To  provoke 
three  millions  of  people  to  their  utmoft  rage,  is  no 
flight  affair. 

The  two  counties  palatine  of  Chejicr  and  Durham^ 
had  (fays  Petyt,  Right  of  the  Com.  45.)  par- 
liaments of  their  own,  before  the  conquefl,  and  were 
not  fubjeft  to  any  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  unlefs  they 
agreed  to  them. 

It  was  debated,  A.  D.  1621,  whether  the  county 
palatine  of  Durham  mould  have  reprefentation  in  par- 
liament, as  the  reft  of  England.  It  was  agreed,  that  it 
fhould  ;  but  it  did  not  pafs  into  a  law,  'till  25  Car.  II. 
when  it  was  fettled,  that  the  county  mould  have  two 
members,  and  the  city  of  Durham  two  a. 

Time  was,  when  the  city  of  Chefler  had  no  repre- 
fentation. The  privilege  of  fending  members  was 
grante4  to  that  city,  \  becaufe  (fays  the  act  35  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  13.)  c  the  inhabitants  thereof  have  often  been 
<  touched  and  grieved  with  a#s  and  ftatutes  made  in' 
«  parliament,  as  were  derogatory  unto  the  molt  antient 
«  jurifdi&ion,  liberties,  and  privileges  thereof,  as  preju- 
*  dicial  unto  the  commonweal,  quietnefs,  and  peace  of 
4  his  majefly's  fubjects.' 

In  the  fame  manner  reprefentation  was  granted  to 
the  bifhoprick  of  Durham  \  and  it  was  not  taxed  'till 
reprefented  in  parliament. 

F  Mr. 


a  Parl.  Hist.  v.  464. 
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Mr.  Molyneux  (the  gentleman,  I  fuppofe,  with 
whom  Mr.  Locke  correfponded )  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
A.  D.  1698,  to  prove,  that  Ireland  (though  a  con- 
quered country)  ought  not  to  be  taxed  by  the  Englijb 
parliament*.  In  our  times  it  is  not.  How  much 
lefs  our  brave  colonifts,  who  never  were  conquered  ? 

«  In  the  reign  of  Hen.  III.  fays  Davenant,  we  find 

*  where  parliaments  have  not  been  confulted,  they 

*  have  not  thought  them  felves  obliged  to  pay  the  ex- 
«  pence ;  for  as  we  learn  from  Mathew  Paris,  king 
c  Hen.  held  a  parliament  at  Winchefter,  where  he 
c  defired  an  aid  from  his  people,  in  regard  his  own 
■  treafure  had  been  exhaufted  with  paying  his  filter's 

*  portion  to  the  Emperor,  and  by  his  own  wedding. 
4  The  parliament  replied,  That  thefe  things  had  been 
«  done  without  advifing  with  them,  and  without  their 
«  confent  j  and  feeing  they  were  free  from  the  fault, 

*  they  ought  not  to  participate  of  the  punifhment. 

*  The  Poiclovins,  to  ferve  their  own  turn,  had  at  ano- 
c  ther  time  engaged  him  in  an  unfeafonable  war  with 
«  France ;  upon  which  he  called  a  parliament,  and 
4  defired  an  aid.    The  barons  told  him,  he  had  under- 

*  taken  it  unadvifedly ;  and  that  his  parliament  won- 
«  dered,  he  would  undertake  fo  difficult  and  dangerous 
c  a  bufinefs,  without  their  advice  and  aflent.' 

In  antient  times,  the  lords  have  given  the  kings 
fubfidies  out  of  their  own  property.  13  Edw.  III. 
the  lords  granted,  for  themfelves,  a  tenth  of  all  the 
corn  growing  upon  their  demefnes,  the  commons 
granting  nothing  at  that  time.  At  other  times  the 
knights  of  the  ihires,  have  granted  feparately  from  the 
other  commoners ;  and  at  other  times,  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  cities  and  boroughs  have  granted  by  them- 

Vol.  II.  X  felves. 


a  Deb.  Com.  hi.  88. 
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felves.  But  ftfll  they  granted  only  what  was  their 
own  to  grant.  They  did  not  grant  the  property  of 
people  at  the  diftance  of  3000  miles,  who  had  not  one 
reprefentative  among  them. 

Gee  in  his  excellent  piece  on  trade,  remonftrates 
againft  all  meafures,  which  tend  "  hamper  our  « de- 
nies. What  would  he  have  faid,  if  he  had  been  told 
that  the  time  would  fo  foon  come,  when  we  (hould 
with  horror,  fee  our  adminiftration  eager  to  fend  an 
Trmed  force  to  dragoon  them  into  fubmiffion  to  unjuft 
laws,  by  which  their  property  was  to  be  fe.zed  con- 
trary to  their  own  confent,  and  thofc  brave  people  by 
authority  declared  traitors,  feditious,  rebels,  &c.  for 
defending  their  property  ? 

It  has  been  faid  on  the  fubjeft  of  taxing  thecolomfts 
in  parliament;  Why  may  not  the  colonifts  be  -* 
by  the  fame  affembly,  which  has  an  unqueft.oned 
power  of  making  laws  for  them  i  But  th.s  »  .  confuted 
and  undiftinguifhing  way  of  reafomng.    It  is  hard- 
ftip  enough  on  the  colonies  to  find  their  commerce 
hlperedV  laws,  in  the  making  of  winch  they  had 
no  hand,  nor  could  even  remonftrate  agamft  them 
Sul.  they  were  under  confutation     But  there  m  y 
Te  pretexts  for  making  laws,  whofe  operator,  m  y 
evelally  bring  inconvenience  upon  the  colon .fts 
while  no  pretext  can  juftify  taxing  them,  fo  long  as 
They  continue  unreprefented.     Legiflation  and  tax- 
7t  on,  are  very  different  things.    The  lords  cannot 
letter  in  a  money-hM,  though  they  may  amend 
any  other.    And  it  is  always  to  the  commons  the  k.ng 
h  Hecourfe  for  fupplies,  and  to  whom  he  re  urns 
thanks  for  them.    The  reafon  is  plam.    The  lord 
have  no  power  over  the  property  of  the  P-P'-  ™ 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  are  th  reprefen 
tatives  of  the  commons  of  England ;  and  as  fuch  have 
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a  delegated  power  to  grant  fupplies  out  of  the  property 
-  of  the  commons.  The  lords  may  at  any  time  raife  a 
fum  of  money  for  the  crown  out  of  their  own  pro- 
perty ;  but  they  cannot  grant  out  of  the  property  of 
the  commons,  becaufe  the  commons  have  given  them 
no  fuch  power,  and  becaufe  they  fit  in  parliament 
upon  their  own  account,  and  not  as  reprefentatives. 

The  Britijh  houfe  of  commons  propofing  to  tax 
the  unreprefented  colonies  in  America  involves,  there- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  fome  ftriking  abfurdities.  What 
is,  for  inftance,  to  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  provincial 
aflemblies  of  reprefentatives  in  America,  if  the  power 
of  taxing  the  colonies  be  in  the  Britijh  parliament  at 
Weflminjler  ?  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  thefe  two  powers 
are  incompatible  ?  It  is  notorious,  that  by  their 
charters  feveral,  if  not  all  the  provinces  have  the  right 
of  laying  on  taxes.  And  how  then  is  the  provincial 
afTembly  of  New-England,  for  example,  to  lay  on  a 
tax  of  half  a  crown  in  the  pound,  at  the  fame  time 
that,  for  ought  that  is  known  in  New-England,  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  Old  England  may  be  voting  a 
tax  upon  the  people  of  that  province  of  feventeen  and 
fixpence  in  the  pound  ?  If  we  may  put  any  truft  in 
r  the  firft  rule  in  arithmetic,  here  is  the  whole  pound 
;     gone.    Again  :  What  could  be  more  abfurd  than  the 

>  1  commons  giving  and  granting  what  was  neither  their 

own  property,  nor  that  of  their  conftituents,  what 
t  I  they  had  no  more  right  to  give  and  grant,  (no  man 
i  I  can  give  away  a  free  fubjecl's  property,  but  himfelf  or 
g  his  reprefentative)  than  they  had  to  give  and  grant  the 
19  property  of  the  people  of  Holland  or  France  ?  Again  : 
Is  I  The  king  was,  according  to  cuftom,  to  thank  the 
ie  commons  for  granting  the  American  tax.  But  how 
i-  was  he  to  thank  them  ?  For  fparing  their  own  pockets, 
it   and  taking  out  of  thofe  of  the  colonifts  againft  their 

>  X  2  content  ? 
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confent?  Or  was  be  to  thank  the  colon ifts,  who  were 
to  pay  the  money?  Certainly  not.  They  were  to 
pay  it  againft  their  inclination. 

The  taxing  of  the  unreprefented  colonies  is  fo  un- 
mft  that  were  it  ever  fo  prudent,  it  ought  not  to  be 
done.  It  is  fo  impolitic,  that  were  it  ever  fo  juft,  it 
ought  not  to  be  thought  of. 

'If  the  king  is  to  take  at  his  pleafure,  what  have 
«  we  to  give  V  was  the  common  argument  againft 
Ch  Ift's  raifing  money  without  confent  of  parlia- 
ment;  and  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be :  ufed  by 
our  colonifts  againft  their  being  taxed  by  the  Brtttjb 
parliament,  in  which  they  have  no  reprefentation. 

Edw.  I.  fummoning  one  of  his  parliaments,  ufes 
thefe  words,  Ut  quod  omnes  tanglt  ab  omnibus  probetur. 
He  would  have  them  confult  about  public  affairs, 
f  that  what  concerns  all,  may  be  approved  by  all.' 
A  found  maxim  furely.  But  would  our  taxing  the 
colonifts  contrary  to  their  approbation,  be  afting  upon 

this  principle  ?  '  • 

Some  fhort-fighted  defenders  of  the  late  oppreffive 
meafures  taken  with  our  American  brethren  have  at- 
tempted to  wheedle  them  into  a  perfuafion,  that  their 
being  taxed  by  the  Britijb  parliament,  in  which  three 
millions  have  not  one  reprefentative,  is  no  greater 
hardftiip  than  what  is  furTered  by  the  mother- country, 
in  which,  though  reprefentation,  as  I  have  (hewn  in 
the  former  volume,  is  as  far  from  adequate,  as  can  well 
be  imagined  ;  yet  fix  millions  have  558  reprefentatives, 
and  in  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  by  living 
in  one  county  or  other,  is  reprefented  by  one  or  two 
members,  who  cannot  tax  them  without  taxing  them- 
felves     their  children,    their   friends,  dependants, 
tenants,  &c.    If  the  three  millions  of  colonifts  had 
279  reprefentatives  in  parliament  (the  half  of  558)  * 
3  mlg  1 
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might  then  be  time  to  make  comparifons  between  their 
cafe  and  that  of  the  mother-country.  Till  then,  or 
till  they  have  fome  fiiadow  of  reprefentation,  nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd. 

We  have  lately  feen  all  England  befetting  the  throne 
with  complaints,  that  one  county  is  deprived  not  of  repre- 
fentation,but  of  ^particular  favourite  individual,  as  one 
of  their  two  reprefentatives,  while  they  may  chufe  any 
other  individual  upon  the  ifland  in  his  place;  and  this 
not  to  perpetuity but  only  during  /even  years  at  moft  ; 
this  we  have  lately  fe-.n,  and  we  wonder,  that  three 
millions  mould  complain,  that  they  are  to  be  taxed  from 
age  to  age  to  whatever  amount  it  may  pleafe  the  Britijh 
parliament  to  impofe  on  them,  in  which  they  have  not 
the  fhadow  of  a  reprelentative.  Would  they  be  the 
pofterity  of  true  Britons>  if  they  did  not  complain  of 
this  ? 

The  firmnefs  ftiewn  by  the  colonifts  againft  what  to 
them  is  precifely  the  fame  oppreflion  as  to  us  it  would 
be  to  have  taxes  laid  on  us  by  an  edict  from  the  throne, 
has,  by  very  high  authority,  been  pronounced  fedition 
and  rebellion  ;  but  with  all  due  fubmiflion  to  authority, 
( — truth  and  juftice  are  above  all  authority)  when  the 
illuftrious  Hampden  refitted  the  lawful  fovereign's  un- 
lawful demand  of  only  three  millings  and  four-pence, 
becaufe  he  had  no  voice  in  confenting  to  the  laying  on 
the  fhip-tax,  was  he  too  guilty  of  fedition  and  rebellion  ? 
If  he  was,  we  are  all  rebels,  but  the  jacobites ;  and 
our  gracious  king  Geo.  III.  (whom  God  preferve)  is 
an  ufurper ;  for  the  revolution  was  brought  about 
with  the  direct  defign  of  preventing  any  man's  pro- 
perty being  fei^ed  without  his  confent  given  either  ia 
perfon  or  by  reprefentative,  which  makes  it  the  fame 
to  our  colonifts  to  be  taxed  by  the  parliament  of 
Britain  as  by  that  of  Paris. 

X  3  Suppofe 
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Suppofe  the  Britijh  parliament  fhould  imagine  a  tax 
to  be  paid  excluftvely  by  thofe  who  have  no  vote  for 
members  of  parliament,  as  the  people  of  Manchefier, 
Ely,  &c.   Would  not  this  be  univerfally  decried  as 
the  moft  flagrant  partiality  ?   Yet  this  would  be  more 
plaufible  than  a  Britijh  parliament's  taxing  America  ; 
becaufe  the  members  cannot  be  fuppofed  competent 
judges  of  the  abilities  of  the  colonifts  to  bear  taxes ; 
whereas  they  are  undoubtedly  judges  of  the  ability  of 
their  own  countrymen,  whether  voters  or  not.   Again  : 
Suppofe  the  parifhes  in  the  county  of  Middle/ex  to  fend 
two  reprefentatives  each  to  a  parliament,  or  legiflative 
aftembly,  excluding  only  that  of  IJlington  from  reprefen- 
tation.  Suppofe  this  legiflative  aiTembly  to  lay  taxes  on 
the  unreprefented  parifh  of  IJlington  ;  Could  it  with  any 
reafon  be  expected,  that  the  parifhioners  of  IJlington 
fhould  quietly  fubmit  to  fuch  grofs  abufe  ?   Yet  this 
would  be  lefs  inconfiftent  with  equity  than  a  Britijh 
parliament's  taxing  America,  becaufe  the  reprefen- 
tatives of  the  other  parifhes  of  Middle/ex  muft  be  fup- 
pofed competent  judges  of  the  ability  of  the  IJlingto- 
nians ;  whereas  the  members  of  the  Britijh  parliament 
can  be  no  judges  of  the  ability  of  the  colonifts. 

Ma«na  Charta,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  prohibit 
the  taxing  of  the  mother-country  by  prerogative,  and 
without  confent  of  thofe  who  are  to  be  taxed.  If  the 
people  of  Britain  are  not  to  be  taxed,  but  by  parlia- 
ment 5  becaufe  otherwife  they  might  be  taxed  without 
their  own  confent  5  does  it  not  directly  follow,  that 
the  colonifts  cannot,  according  to  Magna  Charta,  and 
the  bill  of  rights,  be  taxed  by  parliament,  fo  long  as 
they  continue  unreprefented  j  becaufe  otherwife  they 
may  be  taxed  without  their  own  confent  ? 

At  the  time  when  the  famous  ftamp-a&  of  blefled 
memory  was  invented,  the  colonies  were  faid  to  be  in- 
debted 
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debted  to  Britain  to  the  amount  of  no  lefs  than  four 
millions,  occafioned  by  their  want  of  ability  to  make 
remittances,  the  confequence  chiefly  of  our  fevere 
reftraints  on  their  commerce.  The  colonifts  are  almoft 
all  farmers,  wholly  dependant  on  the  produce  of  their 
lands,  contented,  and  confequently  happy ;  but  in  no 
condition  to  bear  taxes,  otherwife  than  by  enabling 
us  to  pay  our  taxes  out  of  the  produce  of  their  tobacco, 
rice,  indigo,  corn,  lumber,  wood,  fifh,  furs,  fcfV. 
How  poor  in  cafh  muft  thofe  countries  be,  where  the 
fheriffs,  in  raifing  the  annual  taxes  laid  on  by  the 
aflemblies,  are  often  obliged  to  make  returns  into  the 
treafury,  of  houfhold  goods  taken  in  execution  for 
want  of  cafn  ;  which  goods  cannot  be  fold  for  want 
of  money  to  purchafe  them ;  where  men  of  the  beft 
credit  cannot  raife  cam  to  pay  debts  inconfiderable 
when  compared  with  their  eftates  ;  where  creditors, 
when  they  fue  to  execution,  obtain  orders  for  fale  of 
lands  and  goods,  and  though  they  offer  thofe  lands  and 
goods  for  almoft  nothing,  they  are  nothing  the  nearer 
being  reimburfed,  becaufe  there  are  no  monied  men  to 
purchafe  after  repeated  advertifements  of  the  fales. 
Thus  the  debtor  is  ftripped,  and  the  creditor  not  paid, 
and  they  break  one  another  all  round.  And  this  very 
diftrefs  has  been  increafed  by  thofe  very  minifters, 
whofe  taxation-fchemes  particularly  required  all  mea- 
fures  to  be  ufed,  which  were  likely  to  promote  a  cir- 
culation of  cam  in  the  colonies.  We  have  followed 
the  example  of  the  Egyptian  tafk-mafters,  demanding 
money  of  the  poor  colonifts  at  the  fame  time  that  we 
put  a  flop  to  their  trade  with  the  Spanijh  colonies,  the 
only  means  by  which  they  could  obtain  wherewith 
to  fatisfy  our  demands.  Here  is  a  complication  of 
blunders  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  fet  forth  in 
an  adequate  manner, 

X  \  Even 
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Even  governor  Bernard  (no  friend  to  the  colonifts) 
owns  their  inability  to  bear  taxes.  c  I  can  (fays  he) 
«  readily  recommend  that  part  of  the  petition,  which 
«  prays  relief  againft  thofe  a£ts  which  are  made  for  the 
*  purpofe  of  drawing  a  revenue  from  the  colonies. 
«  For  they  are  fo  little  able  to  bear  drawing  money 
«  from  them,  that  they  are  unable  at  prefent  to  pay 
«  the  charges  of  their  fupport  and  protection  V 

It  was  very  fairly  made  out,  that  the  colonifts  were 
not,  generally  fpeaking,  in  circumftances  to  pav  the 
ftamp-duty.  And  to  raife  the  price  of  juftice  fo  high, 
that  the  people  mall  not  be  able  to  obtain  it,  is  much 
the  fame  as  flatly  denying  them  juftice;  while  Magna 
Charta  fays,  Nulli  negabimus,  nulli  vendemus  juf- 
tiiiam,  &c. 

By  the  Grenvillian  politics,  the  American  aflemblies 
were  not  only  to  be  ftripped  of  the  power  of  giving 
their  own  ;  but  of  defending  their  own.  The  ftamp- 
duties  were  exprcfsly  declared  to  be  for  raifing  a  revenue 
for  making  a  more  certain  and  adequate  provifion  for 
the  government  of  the  colonies.  As  if  the  colonies 
had  not  common  fenfe  toconfult  for  their  own  defence, 
and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  Courts  are  always 
for  over-governing.  This  was  rendering  the  American 
aflemblies  ufelefs.  On  this  principle,  any  number  of 
the  creatures  of  a  court  might  have  been  faddled  upon 
the  colonifts,  with  falaries  to  any  amount,  and  all  on 
pretence  of  a  certain  and  adequate  provifion  for  the 
fupport  of  government  and  adminiftration  of  juftice. 
This  is  the  ceconomy  in  Ireland ;  a  conquered  country. 
But  the  Grenvillian  politics  treat  the  colonies  worfe 
than  Ireland,    For  we  leave  to  the  Irijh  the  power  of 
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taxing  themfelves  in  .their  own  parliament ;  while  we 
tax  the  colonies  in  the  Britijh  parliament,  where  they 
have  not  one  reprefentative. 

Before  the  taxing  of  the  unreprefented  colonies 
was  thought  of,  the  miniftry  ought  to  have  reduced 
exorbitant  falaries,  abated,  or  abolifhed  exceffive  per- 
quifites,  annihilated  ufelefs  places,  flopped  iniquitous 
penfions,  with-held  electioneering  expences,  and 
bribes  for  votes  in  the  houfe,  reduced  an  odious  and 
devouring  army,  and  taxed  vice,  luxury,  gaming,  and 
public  diverfions.  This  would  have  brought  into  the 
treafury  ten  times  more  than  Grenville  could  ever 
expect  from  taxing,  by  force  and  authority,  the  unre- 
prefented  colonies. 

Even  a  conquered  city  has  time  given  it  to  raife 
the  contribution  laid  upon  it ;  and  may  raife  it  in  its 
own  way.  "We  have  treated  our  colonies  worfe  than 
conquered  countries.  Neither  Wales  nor  Ireland  are 
taxed  unheard  and  unreprefented  in  the  Britijh  parli- 
ament, as  the  colonies.  Wales  fends  members  to 
parliament ;  and  Ireland  has  done  fo.  And  as  Ireland 
is  not  now  reprefented  in  the  Britijh  parliament, 
neither  is  it  taxed  in  the  Britijh  parliament. 

It  is  frivolous  to  alledge,  that  becaufe  the  mother- 
country  has  been  at  expences  for  the  colonies,  there- 
fore the  Britijh  parliament  may  tax  them  without 
allowing  them  any  legal  opportunity  of  remon  ft  rat- 
ing againft  the  pppreflion.  The  mother-country  has 
fpent  her  blood  and  her  treafure  in  fupporting,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  France  againft  Spain,  and  Spain  againft 
prance^  PruJJia  againft  Hungary,  and  Hungary  againft 
Prujfia>  and  fo  on,  without  end.  Does  this  give  our 
parliament  a  right  to  tax  all  Europe P 

What  difference  is  there  between  the  Britijh  par- 
liament's taxing  America^  and  the  French  court's  lay- 
ing 
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ing  England  under  contribution  ?  The  French  court 
could  but  do  this,  if  they  had  conquered  England. 
Have  we  conquered  our  colonies  ? 

But  are  then  the  colonifts,  it  will  be  faid,  to  be  k 
complimented  with  immunity  from  all  fhare  of  the 
public  burden,  while  they  enjoy  their  fhare  of  the 
public  protection  ?  How  will  the  neceflary  uniformity 
of  the  whole  monarchy  be  preferved,  if  it  be  left  to 
the  difcretion  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  people, 
whether  they  will  contribute  any  thing,  and  how 
much,  to  the  general  fupplies  ? 

The  queftion-was    not,  Whether   the  colonifts 
fhould  contribute  to  the  public  expence.    The  Gren- 
vlllians  knew,  that  when  requifition  had  been  made 
by  government,  the  colonifts  had  anfwered  their 
demands;  particularly  in  the  years  1756,  7,  8,  9, 
1760,  61,  and  62  ;  they  knew  that  the  town  of  Bojlon 
contributed  for  feveral  years  together  twelve  (hillings 
m  the  pound.    Our  government,  therefore,  thought 
it  but  juft  to  reimburfe  the  colonies  a  part  of  their 
exceffive  expences.    But  their  fucceffors,  contrary  to 
the  fenfe  of  all  mankind,  thought  it  better  to  obtain 
by  force,  than  with  a  good-will.    Accordingly  we 
find  fo  early  as  A.  D.  1765,  immediately  after  the 
firft  of  the  colonifts  mewed  a  little  courage  in  refufing 
to  fubmit  to  taxation  without  reprefentation,  orders 
were  given  to  governor  Bernard  to  employ  the  mili- 
tary under  general  Ga'ge  in  fuppreffing  the  fpirit  of 
liberty  \ 

Where  would  have  been  the  harm  of  making  a  fair 
and  moderate  propofal  to  the  colonies  ?  If  they  raifed 
the  money  in  obedience  to  our  requifttion,  as  for- 
merly, all  was  well.    But  furely  it  was  foon  enough 
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to  propofe  levying  money  upon  them  by  parliamentary 
taxation,  when  they  refufed  to  give  upon  requifition. 

Inftead  of  this,  the  court-language  all  ran  in  the 
imperative  mood.  6  A  fpirit  of  faction  in  America—* 
«  acts  of  violence,  and  refiftance  to  the  execution  of 
f  the  law — ftate  of  difobedience  to  all  law  and  govern- 

*  ment — meafures  fubverfive  of  the  conftitution  . 

<  a  difpofition  to  throw  off  all  dependence  on  the 
«  mother-country  —  fteady  perfeverance  necelTary  to 
«  jnforce  the  laws  —  turbulent  and  feditious  perfons, 
e  who,  under  falfe  pretences,  have  deluded  numbers 
6  in  America,  and  whofe  practices  cannot  fail,  if  fuf- 
?  fered  to  prevail,  to  produce  the  moft  fatal  confequen- 

*  ces  to  the  colonies  immediately,  and,  in  the  end, 
6  to  the  whole  Britijh  dominions.'  Thus  did  our 
minifters  put  into  the  mouth  of  their  amiable  S 

a  language  as  remote  from  his  difpofition,  as  integrity 
js  from  theirs ;  fetting  him  before  his  people  in  the 
character  of  an  eajiern  defpot,  and  not  of  the  father 
of  his  fubjects.    See  a  certain  fpeech. 

Could  not  George  Grenville  have  propofed,  That 
the  colonies  mould  fend  over  a  certain  number  of 
agents  who,  by  act  of  parliament,  fhould  have  fef- 
fion  and  fuffrage  in  our  houfe  of  commons,  during  a 
certain  period,  in  order  to  fettle  what  fum  the  colonies 
fhould  raife  in  proportion  to  the  contribution  raifed 
by  England — and  to  determine  concerning  the  colo- 
nies fending,  or  not  lending,  members  to  fubfequent 
parliaments  ?  If  it  had  been  objected  to  this  propofal, 
that  the  colonics  fending  over  a  fet  of  temporary 
members  to  our  parliament  was  a  thing  wholly  unpre- 
cedented, he  might  have  anfwered,  that  at  the  glorious 
revolution  the  corporation  of  London  was  introduced, 
and  fat  and  voted  in  the  houfe  of  commons ;  and  the 
acts  of  the  convention  parliament  were  afterwards 
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eftablifhed  by  a  regular  parliament  compofed  in  the 
ufual  manner,  of  king,  lords,  and  commons.    And  as 
to  the  quota,  or  contingent,  to  be  raifed  by  the  colo- 
nics, it  might  have  been  made  to  regulate,  as  that 
of  Scotland*  by  the  contribution  in  England,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  when  the  taxes  raifed  in  England 
amount  to  a  certain  fum,  America  fhall  contribute  a 
thirtieth,  fortieth,  or  fiftieth  part  of  that  fum.  The 
colonifts  would  naturally  have  fent  over  their  ableft 
men  and  beft  patriots.    They  would  have  been  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  what  thofe  men  had  agreed  to ; 
or  thofe  men  would  have  fatisfied  our  parliament,  that 
it  could  anfwer  no  good  end  to  lay  taxes  upon  the 
colonies  ;  as  all  their  money  centers  at  laft  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  more  we  raife  upon  them  by  way  of  tax, 
the  lefs  we  can  gain  by  them  in  the  way  of  commerce. 
The  colonies  could  not  then  have  complained  of  tax- 
ation without  reprefentation,  or  of  having  their  money 
taken  from  them  by  force.    This  would  have  been 
treating  them  as  England  did  Scotland  at  the  union  ;  and 
furely  no  one  will  pretend  that  England  is  not  under 
greater  obligations  to  the  colonies  than  to  Scotland, 

In  the  time  of  Edw.  ttt.  a  parliament  was  direfted 
to  meet  at  feveral  different  parts  of  the  country  at  the 
fame  time,  becaufe  the  whole  parliament  could  not 
affemble  fpeedily  enough  at  Wtftminfter  \  I  fuppofe 
the  provincial  meetings  communicated  their  refolu- 
tions  to  that  part  of  the  parliament  which  met  at  the 
feat  of  government;  and  thofe  refolutions  which 
were  made  by  the  greateft  number  of  the  provincial 
meetings  were  to  pafs  into  laws.  Suppofe,  that  in 
imitation  of  this  plan,  a  correfpondent  parliament  had 
been  formed  in  America ;  their  refolutions  communi- 
cated 
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cated  to  the  Brlttjb  parliament,  would  have  regularly 
and  conftitutionally  informed  the  latter,  of  the  fenfe 
of  the  eolonifts  upon  every  important  point ;  which 
cannot  now  be  done  in  any  conftitutional  way ;  as  the 
houfe  of  commons  receives  no  petitions  upon  money 
bills,  and  the  eolonifts  have  no  members  in  the  houfe. 
The  reader  fees  that  various  ways  might  have  been 
propofed  for  railing  taxes  upon  the  colonies,  if  it  had 
been  found  proper  to  raife  fuch  taxes,  none  of  which 
ways  would  fo  have  irritated  the  eolonifts,  or  given 
them  fuch  an  opportunity  of  exclaiming  againft  the 
injuftice  and  rapacity  of  the  mother-country. 

On  the  contrary,  fuch  was  the  relentlefs  fury  of  the 
miniftry,  A.  D.  1768,  againft  the  eolonifts,  that  they 
propofed  to  addrefs  the  king  to  fetch  over  any  of  them, 
who  had  (hewn  oppofition  to  taxing  without  repre- 
fentation,  to  be  tried  in  England,  for  that  no  jury  in 
America  would  find  them  guilty,  the  people  being  all 
of  one  fentiment  relating  to  that  fubje£t.    This  was 
fairly  declaring,  that  they  would  rather  fee  the  con- 
ftitution  (which  requires  that  the  accufed  be  tried  by 
perfons  of  the  vicinage,  fuppofed  to  know  his  charac- 
ter and  behaviour)  violated,  than  not  fee  the  Ame- 
ricans punifhed  a.    And  if  fuch  a  law  fhould  ever  be 
enacted,  and  the  fpirit  of  contention  fhould  be  kept 
up,  we  may  fuppofe  a  difturbance  to  happen  in  every 
town  of  North  America,  and  that  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  fetch  over  half  the  people  of  the  plantations  as 
witnefTes,  or  as  atteftors  to  the  character  of  the  accu- 
fed perfons.    All  the  (hipping  that  belongs  to  both 
mother-country  and  colonies,  will  be  infufficient  for 
bringing  over  and  fending  back  the  multitudes  that 
will  be  wanted  on  fuch  occafions.    And  how  is  this 
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expence  to  be  borne  ?  the  freight  and  charges,  I 
mean,  of  fo  many  hundred  thoufands  of  witnefles, 
as  will  be  fummoned  ?  And  how  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
colonifts  to  be  carried  on  during  their  abfence  in 
England?  How  are  the  damages  arifing  from  their 
abfence  to  be  made  up  ?  How  is  the  lofs  of  many 
innocent  lives  to  be  made  up  ?  For  many  of  thefe 
fhips  will  of  courfe  be  caft  away,  and  many  pafTengers 
will  contract  deadly  difeafes,  by  change  of  climate,  &c. 
The  objections  to  this  fcheme  are,  in  fhort,  beyond 
reckoning,  many  of  which  will  occur  to  every  reader. 
An  eminent  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  very 
lately  declared  in  the  houfe,  that  in  his  opinion,  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  miniftry,  with  refpecl  to  the 
colonies,  are  Frenzy.    But,  to  proceed, 

The  miniftry,  in  the  fame  year  1768,  infifted  on  a 
declaration  againft  the  colonifts  founded  upon  a  fup- 
pofed  illegal  refolution  of  the  afTembly  of  BoJ1on> 
which  refolution  they  could  not  produce  when  called 
upon,  and  which  governor  Poivnal  allured  the  houfe 
had  never  been  made  in  the  afTembly  of  Bo/ion*  and 
that  the  fuppofition  of  its  having  been  made,  was 
owing  to  a  miftake,  and  mewed  how  the  miftake 
arofe.  4  The  chorus-men,  who,  at  proper  times, 
«  call  for  the  queftion,  helped  them  at  this  dead  lift, 
«  by  an  inceflant  repetition  of  the  quejiion^  the  quef- 
<  tiort  [that  is,  in  plain  Englijh,  Let  us  vote,  right 
or  wrong,  as  the  miniftry  would  have  us.]  6  At 
«  length,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole 
«  houfe  in  confufion,  the  refolutions  and  addrefs 
c  were  agreed  to ;  upon  which  a  member  remark- 
«  ed,  "  That  it  was  indecent  to  bring  into  the 
«  houfe  refolutions  ready  cut  and  dry,  only  for  the 
«  drudgery  of  pafTing  them.  That  it  was  more 
c<  indecent  to  pals  them  in  fo  confufed  a  manner  ; 

"  but 
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«  but  molt  indecent  to  anfwer  all  arguments  with 
«'«  The  quejlion^  the  que/?  ion  a." 

If  the  colonifts  Should  objea,  that  it  will  be  very 
inconvenient  for  them  to  fend  members  from  fuch  a 
distance,  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  fo  it  is  for  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland.  All  thefe  matters  of  con- 
venience muft  be  as  chance  orders  them.  Nor  can  any 
two  parts  of  a  great  kingdom  enjoy  precifely  the  fame 
advantages  in  all  refpecls. 

Were  parliaments  fhortened,  were  they  reftored  to 
their  efficiency,  and  fet  free  from  court-influence,  the 
colonifts  might  fend  as  reprefentatives  any  fet  of  men 
pofTcfTed  of  property  and  common  understanding. 
Members  would  then  have  no  intereft  to  purfue,  but 
that  of  their  country.  They  would  of  conrfe  be 
honeSt,  becaufe  they  would  have  no  temptation  to  the 
contrary.  And  an  honeft  parliament  would  make  all 
people  in  public  Stations  honeft. 

Some  of  the  American  colonifts  charters  exprefsly 
fecure  to  them  the  privilege  of  taxing  themfelves.  It 
would  be  flagrant  treachery  for  the  mother-country  to 
tax  thofe  colonies ;  for  nothing,  but  abfolute  neceiKty, 
and  the  fafety  of  the  whole,  (which  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous to  mention  on  this  fubje&)  could  juftify  de- 
ceiving the  pofterity  of  thofe  people,  who  trufted  to 
the  faith  of  the  mother-country,  and  fettled  thofe 
colonies  upon  the  exprefs  Stipulation  of  not  being 
taxed  by  parliament.    If  the  colonifts  charters  give 
them  the  exclufive  power  of  taxing  themfelves,  the 
Britijh  parliament's  taxing  them,  is  deftroying  their 
charters.    If  the  American  charters  may  be  destroyed, 
the  charters  of  all  the  cities,  and  thofe  by  which  all 
crown  lands  are  held,  may  be  annihilated. 

The 
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The  purport  of  all  the  colony-charters  is,  That  all 
the  emigrants,  and  their  pofterity,  do  enjoy  for  ever, 
all  the  privileges  and  liberties,  which  Englijkmen  do  in 
England.  And  they  were  to  pay  to  the  king,  a  fifth 
part  of  all  the  gold  and  filver  ore  found  in  America^ 
and  no  other  tax.  Is  it  allowing  them  the  privileges 
of  EngUJhmen  to  tax  them  without  giving  them  re- 
prefentation  ?  Is  not  every  Englijhman  reprefented 
by  his  county-members. 

The  Britijh  parliament  cannot juftly  alter  the  char- 
ters of  the  colonies,  without  giving  the  colonifts 
indemnification  for  whatever  they  may  fuffer  in  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  alteration.  And  how  fhall  feveral 
millions  of  people  be  indemnified  for  being  obliged  to 
what  they  never  expected,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  themfelves,  by  their  charters,  fecured  againft. 
I  mean,  being  taxed  by  thofe,  whofe  intereft  it  is,  in 
order  to  lighten  their  own  fhoulders,  to  lay  a  grievous 
burthen  on  theirs. 

The  Americans  are  already  under  the  fame  grievance 
as  the  mother-country,  viz.  Of  being  unequally  re- 
prefented  in  their  own  affemblies,  which  yet  have 
power  to  tax  them.  To  fubje&  them  to  be  taxed  by 
the  Britijh  parliament,  would  be  fubjeaing  them  to 
two  taxing  powers.  This  would  be  an  additional 
grievance,  unknown  in  Britain,  which  is  fubjed  only 
to  one ;  it  would  be  an  additional  grievance,  even 
fuppofing  America  reprefented  in  parliament,  in  an 
adequate  manner,  as  many  parts  of  Britain  are.  But 
how  would  the  injuftice  be  doubled  and  trebled,  if  the 
Americans  were  taxed  in  the  Britijh  parliament,  in 
which  they  have  no  reprefentation  adequate,  or  inade- 
quate !  The  Britijh  parliament's  taxing  the  colonies, 
without  reprefentation,  is  treating  them  as  papifts,  or 
rebels.    Nay  it  is  treating  them  as  France  would  treat 

England^ 
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England,  if,  for  our  fins,  we  were  become  a  conquered 
dominion  under  her* 

4.  D.  1772,  governor  Pownal,  upon  lord  Barring- 
ton's  moving,  that  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
mutiny-bill  might  be  read,  requefted  the  houfe,  that, 
before  it  pafled,  its  efFeds  on  the  colonies  might  be 
confidered.  That  the  queftion  was  of  no  lefs  im- 
portance, than,  «  Whether  or  not  there  fhall  remain 

*  eftablimed  by  power  againft  law  and  the  conftitu- 

*  tion,  a  military  government  in  America,  exclufive  of 
c  the  fupreme  civil  magiftrate.    I  am  forry  (fays  he) 

*  to  find  fuch  a  heedlefs  inattention  in  gentlemen  to 
c  tne  concerns  of  public  liberty  V    He  then  puts  the 
houfe  in  mind  of  the  remonftrances  he  had  formerly 
offered  on  the  fame  fubjea.    «  I  flared  (fays  he)  the 
«  powers  of  the  charters,  and  thofe  of  the  military 
«  commiilions.    I  mewed  them  to  be  incompatible  and 
«  illegal.'    He  then  affirms,  that  the  cafe  was  not 
fairly  ftated  to  the  crown  lawyers,  who  juftified  it, 
nor,  confequentJy,  were  their  opinions  law.  He 
therefore  defired  to  have  an  opportunity  of  calling  for 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general,  in 
order  to  bring  on  in  form  the  confideration  of  that 
great  queftion ;  and  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
report  be  adjourned.    Lord  Barrington  oppofed  all 
confideration  j  becaufe  the  fervants  of  the  crown  might 
come  into  cenfure.    Governor  Johnjione  pronounced 
the  military  commiffion  illegal,  impra&icable,  and 
felf-contradiclory.    Governor  Pownal  faid,  '  I  know, 

*  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  prefs  a  motion,  which  a  majority 
f  can  refufe.  But  if  thofe  gentlemen  will  let  us  have 
).  the  cafe  and  opinion,  and  by  that  means,  a  proper 
6  ground  for  debating  the  queftion,  I  am  ready  to  meet 
Vol.  II.  Y  <  them 
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c  them  on  that  ground.  And  as  I  fee  in  his  place  one 
*  of  the  learned  gentlemen,  who  figned  the  opinion, 
[for  the  legality  of  the  military  commiflion]  c  if  he 
'  wilt  in  his  place  rife  up  and  defend  the  prefent  efta- 
«  blimment  and  praaice,  I  am  ready  for  the  argument.* 
The  learned  lawyer  was  afraid  to  engage  with  the 
unlearned  gentleman  ;  and  the  miniftry,  as  ufual,  pre- 
vailed. 

Egreglam  vero  laudem,  /folia  ampla  re/ertis. 

VlRG. 

It  has  been  thought,  that  our  mifconduft  with 
rcfpe&  to  our  colonies  has  been  the  chief  caufe  of  the 
late  unexampled  confufions  in  credit.    The  colonifts 
were  accuftomed  to  take  from  Britain,  to  the  value  of 
500,000 /.  annually  in  teas.     Our  wife  taxation- 
fchemes  put  them  upon  refufing  our  teas  all  admiflion 
into  America.    This  prejudiced  our  Eajl-lndia  com- 
pany, and  lowered  the  price  of  India  ftock ;  which 
occafioned  many  adventurers  in  that  ftock,  both  in 
Britain  and  Holland,  to  fail.    Such  mifchief  a  rapaci- 
ous and  blundering  miniftry  can  bring  upon  their 
country,  in  fcrambling  after  a  little  money  to  gratify 
their  creatures. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  juftify  all  the  fteps  that  have 
been  taken  by  the  colonifts.  It  is  not  eafy  for  the 
moft  ftoical  individual  to  keep  up  his  philofophy  when 
provocation  runs  high,  much  lefs  for  a  mixed  multi- 
tude of  all  forts  of  people.  The  firft  aggreflbrs  in  all 
fuch  cafes,  are  chiefly  to  blame  ;  though  thofe  who 
refift  in  an  unjuftifiable  manner,  are  not  innocent. 

The  Boftenian  proceeding,  A.  D.  1773,  in  deftroy- 
in^  the  tea,  on  account  of  the  duty  laid  upon  it,  mult 
be°given  up  as  inexcufable  ;  fmce  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  keep  firm  in  their  refolution,  not  to  buy  or  drink  any 
r  of 
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of  ita.  But  why  did  our  government  provoke  the 
people  of  Bojlon,  by  fending  them  thefe  cargoes  of  tea, 
loaded  with  an  invidious  duty  ? 

Nothing  is  more  peaceful  by  nature*  than  the  ele- 
ment of  water ;  yet  we  fee  to  what  a  height  the  waves 
upon  the  ocean  are  raifed  by  the  winds,  with  what 
fury  they  dam  the  flrong  fhips  of  feveral  thoufand 
tons  burden,  and  beat  them  to  pieces.  Nothing  is 
more  innocent  than  the  cattle,  of  which  fo  many 
hundreds  are  driven  into  this  great  metropolis  every 
week,  'till  they  be  provoked.  A  boy  of  fifteen  may 
drive  a  whole  herd  of  them  before  him  ;  but  if  a  fet  of 
brutal  butchers,  with  their  fticks  and  dogs,  fet  them- 
felves  to  enrage  thofe  placid  animals,  they  immediately 
change  their  nature,  and  become  as  furious  as  lions 
and  tygers ;  they  tofs  with  their  horns  whatever  comes 
in  their  way,  and  happy  is  he  that  can  make  his 
efcape.  So  our  colonifts  had  originally  the  very  dif- 
pofitions  we  could  have  wifhed  ;  they  had  the  moft  im- 
plicit refpect  for  the  mother  country.  Our  prime 
minifter's  grey-goofe-quill  governed  them,  'till  that 
fatal  hour  in  which  the  evil  Genius  of  Britain  whif- 
pered  in  the  ear  of  George  Grenville,  4  George  /  erect 
«  thyfelf  into  a  great  financier.' 

The  miniftry  paid,  from  the  beginning,  no  regard 
to  the  univerfal  di  flat  is  fact  ion  occafioned  by,  and  uni- 
verfal  oppofition  made  to  taxing  the  unreprefented 
colonies. 

A,  D.  1765,  Jan.  17,  a  petition  was  prefented  to 
the  houfe  of  commons  from  the  merchants  of  London 
trading  to  America,  fetting  forth,  that  the  colony  trade, 
of  infinite  advantage  to  Britain,  fuffered  grievoufly  by 
Y  2  the 
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the  colonics  being  reduced  to  a  (late  of  inability  to 
difcharge  the  debts  owing  by  them  to  Britain,  by 
means  of  taxes  and  reftriaions  laid  on  them  by  govern- 
ment, particularly  by  the  ftamp-aa.  There  came 
afterwards  petitions  to  the  fame  purpofe  from  Brijhl, 
Liverpool,  Halifax,  Leeds,  Lancajler,  Mancbejler, 
Leicejler,  and  other  great  trading  and  manfaduring 

towns.  . 

Here  follow  the  heads  of  Mr.  Pitt's  fpeech  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  on  the  fame  fubjec~t. 

He  infifted,  that  every  capital  meafure,  the  miniftry 
had  taken,  was  wrong.  George  Grenville,  the  American 
tax-mafter,  fate  by  him.    He  fays,  he  plainly  difcovers 
the  traces  of  an  over-ruling  influence  in  the  conduft 
of  the  then  prefent  miniftry.    Obferves,  that  a  more 
important  fubjeft  had  not  been  before  the  houfe  fince 
the  revolution.    He  acknowledges  the  foverainety  of 
the  mother-country  over  the  colonies  in  all  cafes,  but 
that  of  impofing  taxes,  which  is  no  part  of  governing 
or  legiflative  power.    That  in  a  free  country  the  fub- 
ieas  reprefented  in  parliament  are  fuppofed  to  grant 
fupplies  voluntarily;  but  that  the  colonifts  had  no 
opportunity  of  giving  voluntarily,  having  no  reprefen- 
tation  in  parliament  to  grant  for  them.    That  it  is 
an  abfurdity  in  terms  for  the  houfe  of  commons  of 
Britain  to  pretend  to  give,  or  grant*  to  the  king,  what 
was  not  their  property,  but  that  of  the  colonifts. 

<  We,  your  majefty's  commons  of  Great  Britain,  being 
«  unwilling  to  give  or  grant  your  majefty  any  farther 

<  fupplies  out  of  our  own  pockets,  have  made  a  law  for 

<  obliging    our    fellow-fubjeas  of  America  to  pay, 

<  whether  willingly  or  unwillingly,  what  they  have 
'<  no  opportunity  of  granting  voluntarily  V 

Grenvult 
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Grenville  in  anfwer  faid,  he  could  fee  no  difference 
between  external  taxation  [meaning  the  mother-coun- 
try's reftricting  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  perhaps  for  the 
benefit  of  both]  and  internal  [or  ordering  the  colonifts, 
in  the  ftyle  of  conquerors,  of  robbers,  I  was  going  to 
fay,  to  pay  fo  much  money,  whether  they  choofe  to 
grant  it,  or  not.]  He  then,  in  a  jefuitical  manner, 
obferves,  that  many  individuals  and  bodies  of  men  in 
England  are  taxed  in  parliament  who  have  no  reprefen- 
tation  ;  while  he  knew,  that  every  man  in  England  is 
reprefented  by  his  county-members  at  leaft  3  and 
that,  while  parliament  (if  unbribed)  cannot  over-tax 
the  people  without  over-taxing  themfelves,  on  the 
contrary,  the  greater  burden  they  lay  upon  the  Ameri- 
£ans,  the  lefs  themfelves  will  have  to  bear.  He  ob- 
ferves, that  protection  and  obedience  are  reciprocal. 
That  if  Britain  protects,  America  is  obliged  to  obey 
{every  juft  law ;  but  not  every  unjuft  one.]  He 
overlooks  the  great  advantage  Britain  gains  by  America^ 
by  which  (he  is  enabled  to  protect  herfelf,  and  her 
colonies,  for  heroivn  fake.  He  raves  againft  the  colonifts 
for  Ihewing  a  little  fpirit  in  oppofition  to  oppreffion  ; 
but  he  takes  no  notice  of  their  hardfhips  in  being  taxed 
without  reprefentation,  except  that  he  mentions  Chejler 
and  Durham  as  having  been  taxed  before  they  were 
reprefented,  and  accordingly  they  demanded,  and  im- 
mediately obtained  reprefentation.  See  the  preamble  to 
34  and  35  Hen,  VIII.  in  which  the  complaint  of  the 
people  of  the  county  palatine  of  Chejler  of  the  difherifon 
and  damages  fuffered  by  them  for  want  of  reprefen- 
tation in  parliament,  might,  mutatis  mutandis^  be 
exhibited  by  our  American  colonifts. 

Mr.  Pitt  went  on  afterwards,  and  applauded  the 
fpirit  with  which  the  colonifts  had  refilled  tyranny. 
fie  affirms,  that  Britain  gains  2,000,000/.  annually 

Y3  by 
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by  her  colonies.  That  by  means  of  this  advantage, 
eftates  which  60  years  ago  were  let  for  2000  /.  a  year, 
now  yielded  3000/.  and  lands  now  fold  for  thirty 
years  purchafe  inftead  of  eighteen.  That  our  profit* 
by  America  carried  us  triumphantly  through  the  late 
war.    8  And  (hall  a  miferable  financier  come  with  a 

*  boaft,  that  he  can  fetch  a  pepper-corn  into  the  ex- 

*  chequer  to  the  lofs  of  millions  to  the  nation  a  ?' 

Suppofe  the  taxing  of  the  colonies  mould  fv/cll  the 
treafury  (which  it  will  certainly  not  do,  but  the  very 
contrary)  we  mould  then  only  have  the  colonifts  all. 
That  we  have  now.  Then  we  mould  have  it  with  a 
grudge.  Without  taxing  them,  we  always  have  had, 
and,  for  many  ages,  mall  have,  all  the  money  they  can 
jaife.  For  they  muft  have  our  manufactures.  If  we 
infift  on  taxing  them,  and  irritate  them  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  diminim  our  commerce  with  them,  who 
will  be  the  gainers  ?  Such  policy  will  neither  fuit 
miniftry  nor  people. 

I  have  been  told  by  pretty  good  authority,  that  the 
neat  produce  of  our  judicious  taxes  on  our  colon  es, 
by  which  we  have  loft  (to  mention  only  one  article) 
the  fale  of  teas  to  the  amount  of  500,000  /.  per  ann. 
amounted  laft  year,  viz.  1772,  to  the  refpeftable  fum 
of  85/.  fterling  money.  Such  is  the  wifdom  of  our 
minifters ! 

Is  this  a  time  for  us  to  lefTen  our  public  income  ? 
Do  we  not,  as  we  manage  matters,  find  difficulty 
enough  in  defraying  the  public  expencc  with  thelargeft 
public  revenue  we  can  raife  ?  Have  we  been  able  to 
eafe  the  nation  of  any  part  of  the  heavy  load  which 
lies  upon  our  commerce  ?   Have  ten  years  of  peace 

ex- 
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extinguished  any  part,  worth  mentioning,  of  the  public 
debt  ?  Do  not  our  minifters  know,  that  a  comparifon 
between  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  French  finances  and 
ours  is  enough  to  make  an  Englijhmans  blood  run 
cold  ?  If  France  mould  think  of  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  an  attack  upon  us,  are  we  in  a  con- 
dition to  go  to  war  with  that  formidable  enemy  ;  or 
does  it  mew  our  minifhy  to  be  endowed  with  common 
fenfe,  who  can  find  no  time  but  this  to  fupport  the 
mif-named  dignity  of  government,  to  compel  the 
colonifts  to  what  they  call  a  due  fuhmiflion  to  govern- 
ment, &c.  Will  the  vindication  of  the  pretended 
honour  of  government,  if  it  were  to  be  vindicated  by 
the  propofed  meafures,  make  up  for  the  diminution  it 
will  produce  in  our  trade  and  revenues  ?  Will  the 
conqueft  of  our  colonies  indemnify  us  for  our  being 
conquered  by  France  ? 

Suppofing  the  effects  of  violent  meafures  with  the 
colonies  to  prove  lefs  fatal  than  the  apprehensions  of 
many,  their  loweft  confequences  muft  be  a  diminution 
of  our  trade  and  revenues.  This  we  are  from  ex- 
perience certain  of ;  for  we  already  feel  it.  But 
fuppofe  thofe  eft'ecls  to  prove  fuch  as  may  naturally  be 
expected  ;  how  will  it  be  with  us,  when  we  find  the 
public  revenue  fall  fo  fliort,  that  it  will  not  ftreteh  to 
pay  the  public  creditors  their  whole  dividends  ?  What 
will  a  fet  of  ram  and  hot-headed  ftatefmen  be  able  to 
advance  for  defending  themfelves  againft  the  rage  of 
many  thoufands  {hipped,  of,  perhaps,  half  their  in- 
comes. 

The  more  violent  of  the  antUcoloniftical  party  feem 
to  build  their  main  hope  of  reducing  the  Americans  to 
obedience  on  a  military  force.  But  it  may  be  re- 
marked concerning  this  lcheme,  That  it  will  either 
prove  fuccefsful,  or-  not:  If  the  latter,  then  will  the 
Y  4  in> 
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impotence  of  our  government  appear  more  confpicuous 
to  all  Europe,  Afia,  Africa  and  America,  and  the  ad- 
vifers  of  the  meafure  will  be  afliamed  of  it,  and  wifh 
it  had  never  been  adopted.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
colonifts  fhould  find  themfelves  obliged  to  yield  fo 
much  againft  their  inclination  to  this  military  force, 
notwithstanding  the  many  advantages  they  have  above 
what  the  mother-country  can  boaft  of  for  defeating  a 
jdefign  upon  their  liberties — let  the  people  of  England 
confider  with  horror  what  a  frightful  hint  this  gives 
to  the  enemies  of  liberty  for  enflaving  the  mother- 
country.  I  am  myfelf  a  friend  to  liberty,  and  there- 
fore will  not  explain  more  minutely.  Thefe  are 
hopeful  politics,  whofe  confequences  are  too  Shocking 
for  a  good  citizen  to  explain. 

In  fhort ;  The  new  method  of  taxing  our  colo- 
nifts in  parliament,  where  they  have  no  reprefen- 
tation,  adequate  or  inadequate,  is  fubverfive  of  liberty, 
annihilates  property,  is  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the 
people,  opprefiive  to  their  indigence ;  it  ftrikes  at  the 
root  of  their  charters,  as  colonifts,  and  of  their  privi- 
leges as  Britijh  fubjects  ever  loyal  and  unoffending  ;  it 
js  derogatory  from  the  faith  of  government,  ominous 
to  the  liberty  of  the  Britijh  empire,  unjuft  in  its  prin- 
ciples, rigorous  in  its  execution,  and  pernicious  in  its 
operation  alike  to  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies. 
What  public  meafure  can  the  memory  of  man  produce, 
deferving  fo  many  commendations  ?  Whether  it  is  yet 
time  to  reverfe  fuch  proceedings,  or  whether  it  will  be 
better  policy  to  purfue  ftill  farther  the  meafures,  which 
have  hitherto  appeared  fo  honourable,  and  proved  fo 
falutary,  is  humbly  fubmitted. 

To  crown  what  I  have  to  fay  on  the  grievance 
which  makes  the  fubject  of  this  lid  Book,  1  will  fub- 
join  a  copy  of  the  fpirited  Prot — T  pf  eleven  worthy 

noble- 
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noblemen,  who  have  endeavoured  to  flop  the  torrent 
of  minifterial  fury  againft  our  abufed  colonies.  I 
wifli  it  were  in  my  power  worthily  to  celebrate  the 
praifes  of  thofe  illuftrious  perfonages.  The  confe- 
quences  of  the  violent  proceedings,  they  have  fo 
bravely  oppofed,  will,  I  am  horribly  afraid,  make 
their  fame,  as  well  as  the  difgrace  of  the  firft  movers 
of  all  this  mifchief,  but  too  lofting. 

After  the  Prot— t,  I  will  add  a  copy  of  a  Peti- 
tion from  the  American  gentlemen  refident  in  London 
to  both  houfes,  imploring  their  forbearance  and  juftice 
in  a  manner,  which  does  the  public  fpirit  as  well  as 
the  abilities  of  the  petitioners  the  higheft  honour. 

I  have  in  my  hands  a  manufcript  copy  of  an  hum- 
ble Petition  of  feveral  Natives  of  America  to  the  K — 's 

moft  excellent  M  y,  requefting  the  fufpenfion  of 

the  R— 1  aflent  to  the  two  fatal  bills  from  which  they 
apprehend  the  moft  lamentable  confequences.  But 
as  this  Petition  is  not  yet  prefented,  I  do  not  think 
I  can,  with  propriety,  give  it  a  place  in  thefe  col- 
lections. It  is  but  fhort,  and  the  matter  of  it,  mutatis 
mutandis,  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  other. 

Protest  againft  the  bill  c  for  the  better  regulating 
«  the  government  of  the  Majfachufet* s  Bay,  in  New 
8  England.' 

Dissentient, 
«  Becaufe  this  bill,  forming  a  principal  part  in  a 
fyftem  of  punifhment  and  regulation,  has  been  carried 
through  the  houfe  without  a  due  regard  to  thofe  indif- 
penfable  rules  of  public  proceeding,  without  the  obfer- 
vance  of  which,  no  regulation  can  be  prudently  made, 
and  no  punifhment  juftly  infliaed.  Before  it  can  be 
pretended  that  thofe  rights  of  the  colony  of  Maffacbu- 
fet's  Bay,  in  the  ekaion  of  counfellors,  magiftrates, 
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and  judges,  and  in  the  return  of  jurors,  which  they 
derive  from  their  charter,  could  with  propriety  be 
taken  away,  the  definite  legal  offence,  by  which  a 
forfeiture  of  that  charter  is  incurred,  ought  to  have 
been  clearly  ftated  and  fully  proved ;  notice  of  this 
adverfe  proceeding  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the 
parties  affecled ;  and  they  ought  to  have  been  heard 
in  their  own  defence.  Such  a  principle  of  proceeding 
would  have  been  inviolably  obferved  in  the  courts 
below.  It  is  not  technical  formality,  but  fubftantial 
juftice.  When  therefore  the  magnitude  of  fuch  a 
caufe  transfers  it  from  the  cognizance  of  the  inferior 
courts  to  the  high  judicature  of  parliament,  the  lords 
are  fo  far  from  being  authorized  to  reject  this  equita- 
ble principle,  that  we  are  bound  to  an  extraordinary 
and  religious  ftriclnefs  in  the  obfervance  of  it.  The 
fubje£t,  ought  to  be  indemnified  by  a  more  liberal  and. 
beneficial  juftice  in  parliament,  for  what  he  muft  ine- 
vitably fuffer  by  being  deprived  of  many  of  the  forms 
which  are  wifely  eftablifhed  in  the  courts  of  ordinary 
refort  for  his  protection  againft  the  dangerous  promp- 
titude of  arbitrary  clifcretion. 

"  2dly,  Becaufe  the  necejjity  ailedged  for  this  preci- 
pitate mode  of  judicial  proceeding  cannot  exift.  If 
the  numerous  land  and  marine  forces,  which  are 
ordered  to  aiTemble  in  Majfachufe? s  Bay^  are  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  keep  that  Tingle  colony  in  any  tolerable  ftate 
of  order,  until  the  caufe  of  its  charter  can  be  fairly 
and  equally  tried,  no  regulation  in  this  bill,  or  in 
any  of  thofe  hitherto  brought  into  the  houfe,  are  fuf- 
ficient  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  we  conceive,  that  the 
mere  celerity  of  a  decifion  againft  the  charter  of  that 
province,  will  not  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  that  mode  of  government  which  is  to  be  eftablifhed 
upon  its  ruins. 

<?  3dly, 
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«  3dly,  Becaufe  Lords  are  not  in  a  fituation  to  de- 
termine how  far  the  regulations,  of  which  this  bill  is 
compofed,  agree,  or  difagree,  with  thofe  parts  of  the 
conftitution  of  the  colony  that  are  not  altered,  with 
the  circumftances  of  the  people,  and  with  the  whole 
detail  of  their  municipal  inftitutions.     Neither  the 
charter  of  the  colony,  nor  any  account  whatfoever  of 
its  courts  and  judicial  proceedings,  their  mode,  or 
the  exercife  of  their  prefent  powers,  have  been  pro- 
duced to  the  houfe.    The  flighteft  evidence  concern- 
ing any  one  of  the  many  inconveniences  ftated  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  to  have  arifen  from  the  prefent 
conftitution  of  the  colony  judicatures,  has  not  been 
produced,  or  even  attempted.     On  the  fame  gene- 
ral allegations  of  a  declamatory  preamble,  any  other 
right,  or  all  the  rights  of  this  or  any  other  public 
body,  may  be  taken  away,  and  any  vifionary  fcheme 
of  government  fubftituted  in  their  place. 

"  4thly,  Becaufe  we  think,  that  the  appointment 
of  all  the  members  of  the  council,  which  by  this  bill 
is  vefted  in  the  crown,  is  not  a  proper  provifion  for 
preferving  the  equilibrium  of  the  colony  conftitution. 
The  power  given  to  the  crown  of  occafionally  in- 
creafing  or  leftening  the  number  of  the  council  on  the 
report  of  the  governors,  and  at  the  pleafure  of  mini- 
fters,  muft  make  thefe  governors  and  minifters  matters 
of  every  queftion  in  that  aflembly  ;  and  by  deftroying 
its  freedom  of  deliberation,  will  wholly  annihilate 
its  ufe.    The  intention  avowed  in  this  bill,  ot  bring- 
ing the  council  to  the  platform  of  other  colonies,  is 
not  likely  to  anfwer  its  own  end  5  as  the  colonies, 
where  the  council  is  named  by  the  crown,  are  not  at 
all  better  difpofed  to  a  fubmifiion  to  the  practice  of 
taxing  for  fupply  without  their  confent,  than  this  of 
Maffachuje?  s  Bay.    And  no  pretence  of  bringing  it 
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to  the  model  of  the  Englijh  conftitution  can  be  fup- 
ported,  as  none  of  thofe  A?nerican  councils  have  the 
leaft  refemblance  to  the  houfe  of  peers.  So  that  this 
new  fcheme  of  a  council  ftands  upon  no  fort  of  foun- 
dation, which  the  propofers  of  it  think  proper  to 
acknowledge. 

<c  5tnty>  Becaufe  the  new  conftitution  of  judica- 
ture provided  by  this  bill  is  improper,  and  incongru- 
ous with  the  plan  of  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in 
Great  Britain.  All  the  judges  are  to  be  henceforth 
nominated  (not  by  the  crown,  but)  by  the  governor ; 
and  all  (except  the  judges  of  the  fuperior  court)  are 
to  be  removable  at  his  pleafure,  and  exprefsly  without 
the  confent  of  that  very  council  which  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown. 

<c  The  appointment  of  the  fheriff  is  by  the  will  of 
the  governor  only,  and  without  requiring  in  the 
perfon  appointed  any  local  or  other  qualification. 
That  fheriff,  a  magiftrate  of  great  importance  to  the 
whole  adminiftration  and  execution  of  all  juftice,  civil 
and  criminal,  and  who  in  England  is  not  removeable 
even  by  the  royal  authority,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  term  of  his  office,  is  by  this  bill  made  change- 
able by  the  governor  and  council,  as  often,  and  for 
fuch  purpofes,  as  they  fliall  think  expedient. 

"  The  governor  and  council  thus  intruded  with 
powers,  with  which  the  Britijh  conftitution  has  not 
trufted  his  majefty  and  his  privy-council,  have  the 
means  of  returning  fuch  a  jury  in  each  particular 
caufe,  as  may  beft  fuit  with  the  gratification  of  their 
paffions  and  interefts.  The  lives,  liberties,  and  pro- 
perties of  the  fubjecl:  are  put  into  their  hands  without 
controul;  and  the  invaluable  right  of  trial  by  jury  is 
turned  into  a  fnare  for  the  people,  who  have  hitherto 

looked 
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looked  upon  it  as  their  main  fecurity  againfl  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  power. 

"  6thly,  Becaufe  we  fee  in  this  bill  the  fame  fcheme 
of  {lengthening  the  authority  of  the  officers  and  mini- 
fters  of  ftate,  at  the  expence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  fubjecl,  which  was  indicated  by  the  inaufpicious 
aft  for  fhutting  up  the  harbour  of  Boflon. 

«  By  that  aft,  which  is  immediately  connefted  with 
this  bill,  the  example  was  fet  of  a  large  important  city 
(containing  vaft  multitudes  of  people,  many  of  whom 
muft  be  innocent,  and  all  of  whom  are  unheard),  by 
an  arbitrary  fentence,  deprived  of  the  advantage  of 
that  port,  upon  which  all  their  means  of  livelihood 
did  immediately  depend. 

"  This  profcription  is  not  made  determinable  on  the 
payment  of  a  fine  for  an  offence,  or  a  compenfatioa 
for  an  injury  5  but  it  is  to  continue  until  the  minifters 
of  the  crown  {hall  think  fit  to  advife  the  king  in  coun- 
cil to  revoke  it. 

«  The  legal  condition  of  the  fubjeft  ({landing  un- 
tainted by  conviftion  for  treafon  or  felony)  ought 
never  to  depend  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  any  perfon 
whatfoever. 

"  This  aft,  unexampled  on  the  records  of  parlia- 
ment, has  been  entered  on  the  journals  of  this  houfe 
as  voted  nemine  diffentiente,  and  has  been  ftated  in  the 
debate  of  this  day,  to  have  been  fent  to  the  colonies, 
as  paffed  without  a  divifion  in  either  houfe,  and  there- 
fore as  conveying  the  uncontroverted  univerfal  fenfe 

of  the  nation. 

»  The  defpair  of  making  effeftual  oppofitfion  to 
an  unjuft  meafure,  has  been  conftrued  into  an  appro- 
bation of  it, 

«  An  unfair  advantage  has  been  taken  on  the  final 
queftion  for  paffing  that  penal  bill,  of  the  abfence  of 
•  thofe 
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thofe  lords  who  had  debated  it  for  feveral  hours,  and 
ftrongly  difTented  from  it  on  the  fecond  reading ;  that 
period  on  which  it  is  moft  ufual  to  debate  the  principle 
of  a  bill. 

"  If  this  proceeding  were  to  pafs  without  animad- 
verSion,  lords  might  think  themfelves  obliged  to  reite- 
rate their  debates  at  every  ftage  of  every  bill  which 
they  oppofe,  and  to  make  a  formal  divifion  whenever 
they  debate. 

Jthly,  Becaufe  this  bill,  and  the  other  proceedings 
that  accompany  it,  are  intended  for  the  fupport  of  that 
unadvifed  fcheme  of  taxing  the  colonies,  in  a  manner 
new,  and  unfuitable  to  their  fituation  and  conftitu- 

tional  circumftances. 

"  Parliament  has  afferted  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature of  this  kingdom,  Supreme  and  unlimited  over  all 
the  members  of  the  Britifo  empire. 

"  But  the  legal  extent  of  this  authority  furnifhes  no 
argument  in  favour  of  an  unwarrantable  ufe  of  it. 

"  The  fenfe  of  the  nation  on  the  repeal  of  theftamp- 
act  was,  1  that  in  equity  and  found  policy,  the  taxation 
c  of  the  colonies  for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  Supply, 
1  ought  to  be  forborn  and  that  this  kingdom  ought 
to  fatisfy  itfelf  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  flouriming  and  increaSing  trade,  and  with  the  free 
grants  of  the  American  aSiemblies  ;  as  being  far  more 
beneficial,  far  more  eafily  obtained,  lefs  oppreffive  and 
more  likely  to  be  lading  than  any  revenue  to  be  ac- 
quired by  parliamentary  taxes,  accompanied  by  a  total 
alienation  or"  the  affections  of  thofe  who  were  to  pay 
them.  This  principle  of  repeal  was  nothing  more 
than  a  return  to  the  ancient  ftanding  policy  of  this 
empire.  The  unhappy  departure  from  it,  has  led  to 
that  coune  of  fhifting  and  contradictory  meafures, 

which 
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which  have  fmce  given  rife  to  fuch  continued  dik 
traaions  ;  by  which  unadvifed  plan,  new  duties  have 
been  impofed  in  the  very  year  after  the  former  had  been 
repealed  ;  thefe  new  duties  afterwards  in  part  repealed, 
and  in  part  continued,  in  contradiaion  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  thofe  repealed  were  given  up  5  all 
which,  with  many  weak,  injudicious,  and  precipitate 
fteps  taken  to  enforce  a  compliance,  h^ve  kept  up 
that  iealoufy  which,   on  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp- 
aa   was  fubfiding  J  revived  dangerous  queftions,  and 
gradually   eftranged  the  anions   of  the  colonies 
from  the  mother-country,  without  any  objea  of  ad- 
vantage to  either.    If  the  force  propofed  Ihould  have 
its  full  effect,  that  effect,  we  greatly  apprehend,  may 
not  continue  longer  than  whilft  the  fword  is  held  up. 
To  render  the   colonies  permanently  advantageous, 
thev  muft  be  fatisfied  with  their  condition.   That  fatif- 
faaion  we  fee  no  chance  of  reftoring,  whatever  mea- 
fures  may  be  purfued,  except  by  recurring,  in  the 
whole,  to  the  wife  and  falutary  principles  on  which  the 
ftamp-aa  was  repealed. 

Richmond,  Rockingham, 
Portland,  Abergavenny, 
Abingdon,  Leinfter^ 
King,  Craven, 
Effingham,  Fitzwittam. 
Ponfonby, 

*„*  The  bill  pa{Ted.    Contents,  with  their  proxies 
included,  —  — 

Not«Contents>  — 
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Copy  of  a  Petition  from  the  American  gentlemen,  whtf 
happened  to  be  refident  in  London,  to  the  two 
houfes. 

The  humble  Petition  of  feveral  Natives  of  America, 
Sheweth, 

"  That  your  petitioners  are  conftrained  to  com- 
plain to  this  right  honourable  houfe  of  two  bills, 
which,  if  carried  into  execution,  will  be  fatal  to  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  peace  of  all  America. 

"  Your  petitioners  have  already  feen,  with  equal 
aftonimment  and  grief,  proceedings  adopted  againft 
them,  which,  in  violation  of  the  firft  principles  of 
juftice,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  inflict  the  fevereft 
punifliments  without  hearing  the  accufed. 

"  Upon  the  fame  principle  of  injuftice,  a  bill  is 
now  brought  in,  which,  under  the  profeflion  of  better 
regulating  the  government  of  the  Maffachufetts  Bay,  is 
calculated  to  deprive  a  whole  province,  without  any 
form  of  trial,  of  its  chartered  rights,  folemnly  fecured 
to  it  by  mutual  compact  between  the  crown  and  the 
people. 

"  Your  petitioners  are  well  informed,  that  a  charter 
fo  granted  was  never  before  altered  or  refumed,  but 
upon  a  full  and  fair  hearing  ;  that,  therefore,  the  pre- 
fent  proceeding  is  totally  unconstitutional,  and  fets  an 
example  which  renders  every  charter  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  utterly  infecure. 

"  The  appointment  and  removal  of  the  judges  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  governor,  with  falaries  payable  by 
the  crown,  puts  the  property,  liberty. and  life  of  the 
fubjec~t,  depending  upon  judicial  integrity,  in  his 
power. 

"  Your  petitioners  perceive  a  fyftem  of  judicial 
tyranny  deliberately  at  this  day  impofed  upon  them, 

which5 
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which,  from  the  bitter  experience  of  its  intolerable 
injuries,  has  been  abolilhed  in  this  country. 

"  Of  the  fame  unexampled  and  alarming  nature  is 
the  bill,  which,  under  the  title  of  a  more  impartial 
adminiftration  of  juftice  in  the  province  of  MaJJachu- 
fetts  Bay,  empowers  the  governor  to  withdraw  offen- 
ders from  juftice  ;  holding  out  to  the  foldiery  an  ex- 
emption from  legal  profecution  for  murder  ;  and  in 
effeft  fubjeaing  that  colony  to  military  execution. 
Your  petitioners  intreat  this  right  honourable  houfe 
to  confider  what  muft  be  the  confequence  of  fending 
troops,   not  really  under  the  controul  of  the  civil 
power,  and  unamenable  to  the  law,  where  the  crime 
is  committed  among  a  people  whom  they  have  been 
induftrioufly  taught,  by  the  incendiary  arts  of  wicked 
men,  to  regard  as  deferving  every  fpecies  of  infult 
and  abufe.    The  infults  and  injuries  of  a  lawlefs  fol- 
diery are  fuch  as  no  free  people  can  long  endure  ;  and 
your  petitioners  apprehend,   in  the  confequences  of 
this  bill,  the  horrid  outrages  of  military  oppreffion 
followed  by  the  defolation  of  civil  commotions. 

"  The  difpenfing  power,  which  this  bill  intends  to 
give  to  the  governor,  advanced  as  he  is  already  above 
the  law,  and  not  liable  to  any  impeachment  from  the 
people  he  may  opprefs  5  muft  conftitute  him  an  abfo,- 
lute  tyrant. 

"  Your  petitioners  would  be  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  Englljh  anceftry,  which  is  their  claim  and  pride, 
if  they  did  not  feel  a  virtuous  indignation  at  the  re- 
proach of  difaffe&ion  and  rebellion,  with  which  their 
countrymen  have  been  cruelly  afperfed.  They  can 
with  confidence  fay  no  imputation  was  ever  lefs  de- 
ferved.  They  appeal  to  the  experience  of  a  century, 
in  which  the  glory,  the  honour,  the  profperity  of 
England*  have  been,  in  their  eftimation/  their  own  ; 
Vol.  II.  Z  in 
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in  which  they  have  not  only  borne  the  burthen  of 
provincial  wars,  but  hrive  ftiared  with  this  country 
in  the  danger  and  expence  of  every  national  war, 
Their  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  crown,  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  general  empire,  has  prompted  them, 
whenever  it  wa?  required,  to  vou-  f up  plies  of  men  and 
money  to  the  utmoft  exertion  of  their  abilities.  The 
journals  of  parliament  will  bear  witncfs  to  their  extra- 
ordinary zeal  and  fervices  during  the  laft  war  ;  an4 
that  but  a  very  fhort  time  before  it  was  refolved  here 
to  take  from  them  the  right  of  giving  and  granting 
their  own  money. 

f«  If  difturbances  have  happened  in  the  colonies, 
they  intreat  this  right  honourable  houfe  to  confider 
the  caufes  which  have  produced  them  among  a  people 
hitherto  remarkable  for  their  loyalty  to  the  crown, 
and  affection  for  this  kingdom.  No  hiftory  can  fhcw, 
nor  will  human  nature  admit  of  an  inftance  of  general 
difcontent,  but  from  a  general  fenfe  of  oppreflion. 

M  Your  petitioners  conceived,  that  when  they  had 
acquired  property  under  all  the  reftraints  this  country 
thought  neceffary  to  impofe  upon  their  commerce, 
trade  and  manufactures,  that  property  was  facred  and 
fecure.  They  felt  a  very  material  difference  between 
being  reftrained  in  the  acquifition  of  property,  and 
holding  it  when  acquired  under  thofe  reftraints  at 
the  difpofal  of  others.  They  underftand  fubordination 
jn  the  one,  and  llavery  in  the  other. 

ff  Your  petitioners  wifh  they  could  poflibly  perceive 
any  difference  between  the  moft  abject  flavery,  and 
fuch  entire  fubjec"tion  to  a  legiflature,  in  the  constitution 
of  which  they  have  not  a  fingle  voice,  nor  the  leaft 
influence,  and  in  which  no  one  is  prefent  on  their 
behalf.  They  regard  the  giving  their  property,  by 
their  own  confent  alone,  as  the  unalienable  right  of  the 

fubjec"t, 
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fubjea,  and  the  laft  facred  bulwark  of  conftitutional 
liberty.'    If  they  are  wrong  in  this,  thry  ha.e  been 
mifled  by  the  love  of  liberty,  wtucri  is  their  deareft 
birth-right;  by  the  moft  folemn  ftatutes,  and  the 
refolves  of  this  honourable  licufe  itfelf,  declaratory  of 
the  inherent  right  of  the  fubjea  5  by  the  authority 
of  all  great  conftitutional  writers,  and  by  the  unin- 
terrupted praaice  of  Ireland  and  America,  who  have 
ever  voted  their  own  fupplies  to  the  crown— all  which 
combine  to  prove,  that  the  property  of  an  Englifn 
fubjea,  being  a  freeman,  or  a  freeholder,  cannot  be 
taken  from  him  but  by  his  own  confent.    To  deprive 
the  colonifts,  therefore,  of  this  right,  is  to  reduce  them 
to  a  ftate  of  villenage,  leaving  them  nothing  they  can 
call  their  own,  nor  capable  of  any  acquifition  but  for 
the  benefit  of  others. 

"  It  is  with  infinite  and  inexprefiible  concern  that 
your  petitioners  fee  in  thefe  bills,  and  in  the  principles 
of  them,  a  direft  tendency  to  reduce  their  countrymen 
to  the  dreadful  alternative  of  being  totally  enflaved, 
or  compelled  into  a  conteft  the  moft  {hocking  and 
unnatural  with  a  parent  ftate,  which  has  ever  been  the 
objea  of  their  veneration  and  their  love.  They  in- 
treat  this  right  honourable  houfe  to  confider  that  the 
reftraints,  which  examples  of  fuch  feverity  and  injuf- 
tice  impofe,  are  ever  attended  with  a  moft  dangerous 
hatred. 

"  In  a  diftrefs  of  mind,  which  cannot  be  defcribed, 
your  petitioners  conjure  this  right  honourable  houfe 
not  to  convert  that  zeal  and  affeaion,  which  have 
hitherto  united  every  American  hand  and  heart  in  the 
interefts  of  England,  into  paflions  the  moft  painful  and 
pernicious.  Moft  earneftly  they  befeech  this  right 
honourable  houfe  not  to  attempt  reducing  them  to  a 
£ate  of  ftavery,  which  the  Englijb  principles  of  liberty, 

Z  2  ^ey 
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they  inherit  from  their  mother  country,  will  render 
worfe  than  death — they,  therefore,  pray  that  this  right 
honourable  houfe  will  not  by  pafling  thefe  bills  over- 
whelm them  with  affliction,  and  reduce  their  country- 
men to  the  moft  abject  ftate  of  mifery  and  humiliation, 
©r  drive  them  to  the  laft  refources  of  defpair : 

*c  And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever 
pray. 
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BOOK  III. 
Of  the  Army. 


C  H  A  P.  I. 

(general  Reflexions  on  ft anding  Armies  in  free  Coun- 
tries in  'Times  of  Peace. 

IN  a  furvey  of  public  abufes,  it  would  be  unpardon- 
able to  overlook  that  of  a  ftanding  army  in  times 
of  peace,  one  of  the  moft  hurtful,  and  moft  dangerous 
of  abufes. 

The  very  words,  Army,  War,  Soldier3,  &c.  entering 
into  a  humane  and  chriftian  ear,  carry  with  them 
ideas  of  hatred,  enmity,  fighting,  bloodfhed,  mang- 
ling, butchering,  deftroying,  unpeopling,  and  what- 
ever elfe  is  horrible,  cruel,  hellifh.  My  ineftimable 
friend,  the  late  great  and  good  Dr.  Hales^  was  ufed  to 
fay,  that  if  any  thing  might  be  called  the  peculiar  dif- 
grace  of  human  nature,  and  of  our  world,  it  is  war  ; 
that  a  fet  of  wretched  worms,  whofe  whole  life,  when 
it  holds  out  the  beft,  is  but  a  moment,  a  dream,  a 
vihon  of  the  night,  mould  fhorten  this  their  mort 
Z  3  fpan, 

a  The  very  word  foldier,  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  fordid 
Swifs,  hired  one  time  by  one  tyrant,  and  another  time  by 
another,  to  butcher  mankind.  It  is  derived  from  foldarius, 
and  that  fiom/oldum,  pay.    See  Spelm.  voc.  Seldarius, 
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fpan,  mould  afTemble  by  thoufands  and  myriads, 
travel   over   vaft  countries,  or  crofs  unmeafurablc 

oceans,  armed  with  fwords  and  fpears  and  infernal 
fire,  and  when  they  meet  immediately  fall  to  butcher- 
ing one  another,  only  becaufe  a  couple  of  frantic  and 
mifchievous  fiends  in  human  fhape,  commonly  called 
kings,  have  fallen  out  they  know  not  about  what,  and 
have  ordered  them  to  go  and  make  havock  of  one  another. 

Yet  iruch  is  the  turn  of  mind  of  thofe  who  are  at 
the  head  of  the  world,  that  they  beftow  more  atten- 
tion upon  the  art  of  w-a ,  that  is,  the  art  of  deftroying 
their  fellow-creatures,  than  upon  the  improvement  of 
all  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  and  outvie  one  ano- 
ther in  keeping  up  bands  of  thofe  butchers  of  mankind 
commonly  called  (landing  armies,  to  the  number  of 
many  thoufands ;  and  fo  prevalent  is  this  infatuation, 
that  even  we,  though  furrounded  by  the  ocean,  muffc 
mimick  the  kingdoms  on  the  continent,  and  beggar 
ourfelves  by  keeping  up  an  army  of  near  50,000  in 
times  of  profound  peace. 

The  whole  art  of  war  from  beginning  to  end  is, 
at  heft,  but  a  fcene  of  folly  and  abfurdity.  Two 
kings,  already  pofieffed  of  more  territory  than  they 
know  how  to  govern,  fall  cut  about  a  province. 
They  immediately  take  up  arms.  Immediately  half  a 
continent  is  deluged  in  blood.  They  carry  on  their 
infernal  hatred,  while  either  of  them  can  find  in  the 
purfes  of  their  beggared  fubjeds  any  money  to  fquan- 
der,  or  while  they  can  find  any  more  of  their  refer- 
able people,  who,  being  by  the  fell  ravage  of  war 
flripped  of  all,  are  glad  to  throw  themfelves  into  the 
army,  to  get  a  morfel  of  bread.  And  when  the 
tv/o  mighty  belligerant  powers,  the  two  venomous 
worms,  have  carried  on  the  conteft  almoft  to  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  both,  the  point  in  difpute  remains  unde- 
cided as  before,  or  they  fee,  that  it  might  have  been 

infinitely 
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infinitely  better  decided  by  arbitration  of  indifferent 
ftates,  without  the  fpilling  of  one  drop  of  chriftian 
blood. 

War  is  not  a  more  proper  method  of  deciding  con- 
troverfies  between  kings,  than  fingle  combat  between 
individuals.  All  that  can  be  determined  by  fighting 
is,  that  the  conqueror  is  the  beft  fighter  of  the  two  j 
not  that  he  has  juftice  on  his  fide.  As  I  fliould  con- 
clude that  private  perfon,  who  chofe  rather  to  decide 
a  quarrel  by  a  duel,  than  to  appeal  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  or  ftand  to  arbitration  of  a  few  friends,  a 
ruffian  and  a  murderer ;  fo  I  do  not  hefitate  to  pro- 
nounce every  king  a  butcher  of  mankind  who  choofes 
rather  to  appeal  to  the  ratio  ultima  regum,  than  to 
arbitration  of  neutral  princes* 

Standing  armies  firft  became  neceffary,  or  the  pre- 
tence of  their  necelfity  plaufible,  when  the  difbanded 
troops,  called  tard-venus,  in  France^  took  to  plunder- 
ing and  mifchief  in  times  of  peace.  Then  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  pretended  they  mufl  be  upon  an  equal 
foot  with  France.  But  what  is  that  to  England^  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fea,  and  guarded  by  a  fleet  equal  to 
all  the  maritime  force  of  Europe  ? 

In  former  times  we  had  no  mercenary  army.  It 
Was  the  militia  that  went  to  the  holy  war,  that  con- 
quered France y  &c.  So  at  Rome  there  was  no  merce- 
nary army  in  the  beft  times  of  the  republic.  Our 
Hen.  VII.  raifed  no  fmall  jealoufy  by  his  100  yeomen 
of  the  guards,  augmented  by  him  from  50,  the  whole 
itanding  army  of  his  times.  In  the  days  of  Cb.  II.  the 
army  was  got  to  5,000  ;  in  our  times  to  near  50,000; 
There  can  no  account  be  given  of  this  alarming  in- 
creafe,  but  the  increafe  of  corruption,  and  decreafe  of 
attention  to  .liberty.  And  now,  our  patriotic  parlia- 
£  4  merits 
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ments  have  made  the  army  a  facred  eftablifhment, 
and  the  finking  fund  a  temporary  expedient. 

An  army,  in  a  free  country,  fays  judge  Black* 
Jlons  %  4  ought  only  to  be  enlifted  for  a  fliort  and 

*  limited  time.  The  foldiers  fliould  live  intermixed 
4  with  the  people.  No  feparate  camp,  no  barracks, 
4  no  inland  fortrefles  fhould  be  allowed. '  Yet  it  is 
notorious,  that  our  foldiers  are  enlifted  for  life,  on 
pain  of  death,  if  they  defert ;  and  that  camps,  bar- 
racks, and  inland  forts,  are  very  common  in  our  pre- 
tended free  country.  The  mere  flavery  of  a  foldier's 
life,  and  the  rigorous  difcipline,  and  Turkijh  fe verities, 
fo  great  a  number  of  brave,  and  freeborn  Englijh  fub- 
jecls  are  expofed  to  in  the  army,  are  fuffieient  to  render 
it  the  abhorrence  of  every  true  Englijh  fpirit,  and 
the  peculiar  difgrace  of  our  country,  and  our  times. 
See  Blackjlone's  Commentaries,  i.  415,  where  the 
learned  author  (no  malecontent)  fhews  the  peculiar 
danger  to  liberty  from  enflaving  fo  many  fubjccls,  (and 
thereby  exciting  their  envy  againft  their  countrymen, 
who  enjoy  what  they  are  for  ever  deprived  of)  and  then 
arming  thofe  flaves,  to  enable  them  to  reduce  the  reft 
to  their  condition,  of  which  ill  policy  hiftory  furnifhes 
many  terrible  examples. 

4  In  a  land  of  liberty  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to 
4  make  a  diftincl:  order  of  the  profefiion  of  arms.  In 
4  ablblute  monarchies,  this  is  neceflary  for  the  fafety 
4  of  the  prince,  and  arifes  from  the  main  principle  of 
4  their  conftitution,  which  is,  that  of  governing  by 
4  fear  :  but  in  free  ftates,  the  profeflion  of  a  foldier, 

*  taken  fingly  and  merely  as  a  profeflion,  is  juftly  an 
4  object  of  jealoufy. — The  laws,  therefore,  and  con- 

*  ftitution  of  thefe  kingdoms  know  no  fuch  ftate  as 

4  that 


a  Comm.  i.  413. 
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«  that  of  a  perpetual  (landing  foldier,  bred  up  to  no 

*  other  profeflion,  than  that  of  war  V  Yet  we  fee  gen- 
tlemen breed  up  their  fons  for  the  army  as  regularly  as 
for  law,  phyfic,  or  divinity  j  and,  while  in  France, 
the  land  of  flaves,  the  foldiery  are  engaged  only  for  a 
certain  time,  ours  are  for  life ;  that  they  may  be  ef- 
fectually feparated  from  the  people,  and  attached  to 
another  intereft. 

The  judge  goes  on  to  fhew,  that  in  the  Saxon  times, 
the  military  force  was  under  the  abfolute  command  of 
the  dukes,  or  heretcchs,  who  were  elected  by  the 
people.  This  the  judge,  as  if  he  were  fafcinated  in 
favour   of  prerogative,  fees  in  a  dangerous  light. 

*  This  large  fhare  cf  power,  fays  he,  thus  conferred 

*  by  the  people,  though  intended  to  preferve  the  li- 

*  berty  of  the  fubject,  was  perhaps  unreafonably  detri- 

*  mental  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.*  And  then 
he  mentions  one  inftance  of  its  being  abufed.  But 
will  any  Engli/hman,  underflanding  what  he  fays, 
gravely  declare,  that  he  thinks  an  armed  force  fafer, 
in  refpect  of  liberty,  in  the  hands  of  a  king,  than  of 
a  number  of  fubjects  elected  by  the  people  P  Yet  this 
very  author  prefers  a  militia  to  an  army.  If  all  this 
be  either  confident  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
liberty,  or  with  itfelf,  it  is  to  be  underftood  in  fome 
manner,  which  I  own  to  be  out  of  my  reach. 

*  Thofe,  who  have  the  command  of  the  arms  in  a 
c  country,  fays  Ariftoile b,  are  matters  of  the  {late, 
c  and  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  what  revolutions 

*  they  pleafe.'    0/  ruv  ottAwv  %vpiot,  n.  r.  A. 

The  foldiery  are  themfelves  bound  for  life,  under  the 
moft  abject  llavery.    For  what  is  more  perfect  flavery, 

than 


a  Blackft.  Comm.  i.  407. 
*  Polit.  vii.  9. 
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than  for  a  man  to  be,  without  relief,  obliged  to  obey 
the  command  of  another,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  if 
he  obeys,  and  under  the  penalty  of  certain  death  if 
he  difobeys,  while  the  fmallell  mifbehaviour  may  bring 
upon  him  the  moil  painful  and  difgraceful  punifii- 
ment  ?  The  fenfe  of  their  own  remedilefs  condition 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  excite  in  them  the  fame 
difpofuion,  which  (hews  itfelf  in  the  negroes  in  Ja- 
maica, and  the  eunuchs  in  the  eaftern  feraglios. 

In  the  mutiny-act,  it  is  always  mentioned,  that 
keeping  up  an  army  in  time  of  peace,  without  con- 
fent  of  parliament,  is  unlawful.  But  there  is  no  fuch 
claufe  for  keeping  up  marines.  Yet  marines  are  as 
much  an  army  as  any  other  men  ;  are  moftly  at  land  j 
and  may,  at  any  time,  be  applied  to  the  enflaving  of 
the  people,  as  readily  as  the  foldiery.  'Tis  true, 
their  number  is  at  prefent  inconfiderable  •  but  that  is 
entirely  at  the  difpofal  of  government. 

Lord  Hinton's  arguments  againft  a  reduction  of  the 
army,  J.  D.  1738. 

1.  The  army  is  only  a  change  made  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  armed  force  of  the  nation,  which  was 
formerly  kept  up  in  the  guife  of  a  militia. 

Jnf.  The  army  is  the  very  creature  of  the  court  5 
and  therefore  likely  to  execute  every  order  of  the 
court.  The  army  is  detached  from  the  people  for 
life,  and  enflaved  for  life.  A  militia  continues  ftill  a 
part  of  the  people,  and  is  to  return  and  mix  with  the 
people  again,  which  muftkeep  up  in  their  minds  both 
an  awe  and  an  affection  for  the  people. 

2.  Now  all  the  countries  about  have  regular  difci- 
plined  armies. 

Jnf.  This  is  no  reafon  for  our  keeping  up  an  army, 
who  are  feparated  from  all  our  neighbours.  It  is  a 
reafon  for  our  keeping  up  a  fleet,  and  a  militia.  ■ 

3.  Our 
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3.  Our  militia  cannot  be  trufted.  Our  people  are 
otherwife  employed,  than  in  learning  military  difci- 
pline. 

Anf  The  army  are,  on  no  account,  preferable  to 
a  militia,  but  their  being  more  thoroughly  trained. 
Let  the  militia  then  be  thoroughly  difciplined.  Fifty 
days  exercife  at  different  times  in  the  year,  will  train 
them  thoroughly.  Let  them  have  pay  for  thofe  days, 
and  carry  on  their  bufinefs  the  reft  of  the  year  as  at 
prefent.  And  let  every  male  be  trained  ;  and  then 
fee,  whether  enemies  will  invade,  or  tumults  difturb. 

4.  The  army  has  not  yet  enflaved  us.  Experience 
fhews  us,  that  a  ftanding  army  is  not  unfriendly  to 
liberty. 

Anf.  We  ought  to  depend  on  the  conftitution  for  the 
Safety  of  our  liberties  ;  not  on  the  moderation  of  the 
individuals,  who  command  our  army. .  If  our  army 
has  not  yet  enflaved  us  ;  we  know,  that  the  far 
greater!:  part  of  the  world  has  beeu  enflaved  by  armies. 
But  it  is  much  to  be  queftioned,  whether  we  are  not 
already  fo  far  enflaved,  that  the  people  could  not  now 
obtain  of  government  what  they  requefted,  though 
the  undoubted  fenfe  of  the  people  was  known  to  go- 
vernment. 

5.  An  annual  army  is  different  from  a  {landing 
army.  The  former  may  be  diffolved,  whenever  it 
pleafes  parliament  to  give  over  providing  for  it. 

Anf.  There  is  no  difference,  as  to  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjecTt,  whether  the  army  be  on  one  foot,  or  the 
other  ;  whether  it  be  eftablifhed  by  law,  or  whether 
it  be  conftantly  kept,  and  certainly  never  to  be  re- 
duced. 

6.  An  army  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  peace.  Tur- 
bulent people  raife  tumults  about  matters,  which 

have 
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have  had  even  the  fan&ion  of  parliament,  as  excifes, 
turnpikes,  fuppreflion  of  gin,  &c. 

Anf,  Good  government  is  a  furer  way  to  keep 
the  peace,  than  keeping  up  a  formidable  and  expen- 
sive army.  The  people  may  judge  wrong,  or  be  mif- 
led  occafionally.  But  it  is  mal-adminiftration  that  fets 
up  popular  demagogues,  who  could  not  excite  the 
people  to  tumults,  if  government  did  not  afford  fome 
caufe  for  difcontent.  The  fanction  of  parliament 
neither  will  nor  ought  to  fatisfy  the  people,  unlefs 
the  people  be  fatisfled  of  the  independency  of  the 
members,  who  compofe  it.  So  much  for  lord  Hin- 
torfs  arguments. 

«  Whatever  it  may  be  called,  that  government  is 

*  certainly,  and  necefiarily,  a  military  government 
«  where  the  army  is  the  ftrongeft  power  in  the  coun- 

*  try.  And  it  is  eternally  true,  that  a  free  parlia- 
4  ment  and  a  Handing  army  are  abfolutely  incom- 
«  patible  V 

*  It  is  the  intereft  of  favourites  to  advife  the  king 

*  to  govern"*by  an  army:  for  if  he  prevails  (over  his 

*  fubje£ts)  then  they  are  fure  to  have  what  heart  can 
«  wifh  ;  and  if  he  fail,  yet  they  are  but  where  they 
<  were  ;  they  had  nothing,  and  they  canlofe  nothing  b.' 

Every  officer  in  the  army,  almofr,  is  an  addition  to 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  miniftry.  And  every 
addition  to  their  power  and  influence  is  a  ftep  toward 
ariftocracy  or  abfolute  monarchy. 

«  All  armies  whatfoever,  fays  Davenant^  if  they  are 
c  over  large,  tend  to  the  difpeopling  of  a  country,  of 
«  which  our  neighbour  nation  is  a  fufficient  proof; 

*  where  in  one  of  the  beft  climates  in  Europe  men  are 
c  wanting  to  till  the  ground.    For  children  do  not 

c  proceed 
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*  proceed  from  intemperate  pleafures  taken  loofely 

*  and  at  random,  but  from  a  regular  way  of  living, 

*  where  the  father  of  the  family  defires  to  rear  up,  and 

*  provide  for  the  offspring  he  lhall  beget  V 

When  a  country  is  to  be  enllaved,  the  army  is  the 
inftrument  to  be  ufed.  J^o  nation  ever  was  enllave4 
but  by  an  army.  No  nation  ever  kept  up  an  army 
in  times  of  peace,  which  did  not  lofe  its  liberties. 

*  An  army  is  fo  forcible,  and,  at  the  iame  time,  fo 

*  coarfe  an  inftrument,  that  any  hand,  that  wields  it, 
c  may,  without  much  dexterity,  perform  any  opera- 

*  tion,  and  gain  any  afcendancy  in  human  fociety  V 

Mr.  Hume  c  calls  the  army  a  mortal  diftemper  in 
the  Britijh  government,  of  which  it  muft  at  lafl: 
inevitably  perifh. 

It  was  JValpolis  cuftom,  if  a  borough  did  not  ele£fc 
his  man  for  their  member,  to  fend  them  a  meflenger 
of  Satan  to  buffet  them,  a  company  of  foldiers  to  livQ 
upon  them. 

In  this  way  a  ftanding  army  may  be  ufed  as  an 
inftrument  in  the  hand  of  a  wicked  minifter  for  crufti- 
ing  liberty. 

There  is  much  ftrefs  laid,  by  thofe,  who  would 
lull  us  afleep,  that  we  may  not  fee  our  danger  from 
the  army,  on  the  behaviour  of  that  of  James  II.  who, 
on  being  put  to  thp  trial  on  Hounflow-heath,  whether 
they  would  ftand  by  the  tyrant,  all  laid  down  their 
arms.  But  we  muft  be  weak  indeed,  if  we  fuffer 
ourfelves  to  be  milled  by  a  precedent  fo  little  in  point 
as  this.  The  army  were  all  brought  up  proteftants, 
and  James  wanted  to  make  ufe  of  them  to  eftablifh 
popery,  of  the  cruelties  of  which  he  had  given  them 

a  pretty 

a  Davenant,  u.  189. 

b  Hume,  Hist.  Stuarts,  ii.  91. 
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a  pretty  fpecimen.  Does  it  follow,  that  becaufe  a 
proteftant  array  would  not  be  the  inftrum-nts  of  a 
tyrant  in  overthrowing  the  religion  they  were  brought 
up  in  (even  the  foldiers  had  fome  zeal  for  reli- 
gion in  thofe  days,  though  not  a  zeal  according  to 
knowledge)  and  eflablifhing  one  they  were  from 
their  infancy  taught  to  dread  above  all  earthly  evils 
—does  it  follow,  I  fay,  that  becaufe  an  army  would 
not  do  what  muft  be  fo  difagreeable  to  themfelves, 
they  would  not  do  what  may  be  fuppoied  agreeable  to 
themfelves,  that  is,  would  not  promote  the  eftablifh- 
ing of  a  military  government  ?  All  hiftory  confutes 
this  reafoning.  For  all  hiftory  mews,  that  the  fol- 
diery  have  ever  been  ready  to  enflave  their  fellow- 
fubjeas;  and.almoft  all  nations  have  aaually  been 
enflaved  by  armies. 

Lord  Clifford's  fcheme  for  making  Charles  II.  abfo- 
lute,  was  liberty  of  confcience;  fecuiity  of  property; 
upright  judges,  to  keep  the  people  in  good-humour  j 
the  fort  of  Tilbury  to  be  made  fuflicient  to  bridle  the 
city.  Plymouth,  in  the  weft  5  Hull,  in  the  north, 
made  tenable.  Some  addition  to  the  army,  and 
200,000  arms  in  each  of  the  above  forts,  all  which 
might  be  done  imperceptibly  a. 

«  The  pretenfions  of  a  particular  body  of  men,  if 
■  not  checked  by  fome  collateral  power,  will  termi- 
<  nate  in  tyranny  V  No  body  of  men  are  more  likely 
to  form  pretenfions  unfavourable  to  liberty,  than  the 
military,  nor  is  any  body  of  men  fo  hard  to  check, 
or  reftrain  within  due  bounds. 

Under  fuch  kings  as  the  prefent  (whom  God  pre- 
ferve)  we  mould  have  little  to  fear,  with  an  army  as 

nume- 
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numerous  as  that  of  France.  But  a  tyrannical  prince, 
or  daring  minifter  might  bring  this  kingdom  into 
dreadful  confufion  by  having  on  his  fide  an  army  of 
only  10,000  regulars;  and  we  feem  now  to  plead 
prefcription  for  keeping  up  a  force  of  above  four 
times  that  number. 

«  The  people  will  grow  always  too  hard  for  the 
<  prince,  unlefs  he  is  able  to  fubdue  and  govern  them 
4  by  an  army  V 

^  When  a  country  is  fo  circumfonced,  that  fruga- 
lity is  peculiarly  neceffary,  a  (landing  army  is  pecu- 
liarly improper.  The  annual  charge  of  keeping  up 
from  30  to  50,000  men  is  not  fmall.  And  I  think 
it  impofiible  to  (hew  any  occafion  we  have  for  5000 
men,  if  we  were  fo  wife  as  to  keep  the  militia  upon  a 
proper  foot.  Upon  this  one  article  we  might,  if  we 
had  imitated  the  Dutch,  have  faved  a  fum  much  above 
half  a  million  per  annum,  which  would  have  kept  the 
nation  clear  of  this  mountainous  load  of  debt,  which 
is  now  finking  it  into  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  We 
find,  that  when  the  army  was  about  18,000,  the 
charge  was  above  5  or  600,000/.  per  annum.  From 
this  it  is  eafy  to  compute  what  an  expence  the  devour- 
ing army  has  coft,  efpecially  of  late,  fince  it  has  been 
fo  frightfully  numerous. 

The  commons,  in  their  remonftrance,  A.  D.  1628 
complain  of  the  army  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  Buck- 
ingham's {landing  commiffion  as  general.  We  efta- 
blifh  from  year  to  year,  a  great  army  at  an  immenfe 
expence,  while  the  nation  is  drowned  in  debt ;  and 
while  no  mortal  can  conceive  from  what  quarter  exter- 
nal danger  can  come  upon  us.  f  We  hold  it  far 
>  beneath  the  heart  of  any  free' ~ Englijhmm  to  think, 

*  that 
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«  that  this  vi&orious  nation  fhould  fland  in  need  of 
*  German  foldiers  to  defend  their  king  and  kingdom  V 
The  duke  of  Newcajile  and  the  whig-adminiftration 
did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  bring  over  Heffians 
and  Hanoverians  in  the  year  1756,  to  defend  the  king 
and  kingdom.  Mr.  Pitt  fent  them  a  packing,  and 
without  their  help,  over-conquered  the  French.  For 
he  conquered  them  in  Germany ;  whereas  he  had  no 
occafion  to  do  any  thing,  befides  deftroying  their 
commerce  by  fea,  taking  their  American  continent 
and  iflands,  interrupting  their  fifhery,  and  haramng 
their  coafts. 

In  the  year  1697,  when  the  fubjecT:  of  the  army 
was  argued  on  both  fides,  the  principal  topick  in 
favour  of  it  was  taken  from  the  praftice  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  whofe  keeping  up  a  ftanding  force 
makes  it  necefTary,  faid  they,  for  us  to  do  the  fame  b. 
But  we  know,  it  is  neither  the  intereflr,  nor  the  incli- 
nation, of  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  but  France 
only,  to  give  us  any  difturbance.     And  we  know, 
that  the  continental  powers  of  Europe  keep  up  armies 
with  other  views  than  to  us  (France  excepted)  ;  why 
then  fhould  we  keep  up  an  army  with  a  view  to  any 
cf  them,  but  France  ?   And  why  on  account  of  France, 
when  we  have  naturally  fo  great  an  advantage  of 
France  in  our  infular  fituation,   and  our  powerful 
fleet  ?  And  if  thefe  two  be  not  fufHcient,  it  is  certain, 
that  a  well  regulated  militia  in  the  maritime  counties 
muft  render  all  thought  of  an  invafion  from  France, 
as  an  operation  of  war,  romantic  and  abfurd.  There 
is  no  reafon  to  think  that  they,  who  ftand  up  for  an 
army,  do  ferioufiy  think  it  necefTary  for  any  other 

purpofo 
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purpofe  than  to  make  a  provifion  for  a  number  of  per- 
fons  who  depend  on  the  court,  and  thereby  ftreno-then 
minifterial  intereft. 

Though  there  was,  in  the  times  when  this  debate 
was  agitated,  a  pretender  living,  and  under  the  de 
clared  fupport  of  Louis  XIV.  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
king  William  and  Britijh  liberty,  and  though  there 
was  then  a  reftlefs  and  powerful  jacobite  party  in  the 
kingdom,  our  anceftors  did  not  choofe  to  truft  their 
riluftnous  deliverer  with  more  than  10,000  horfe  and 
foot;  and  the  whigs  loft  much  reputation  by  ftickling 
for  this  fmall  number,  which,  in  the  following  year 
was  reduced  to  7000.    We  keep  up  an  army  of  above 
40,000  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  without 
fliadow  of  ufe  for  one  foldier,  but  for  a  few  garrifons 
abroad.  53 

'  We  think  neither  king  nor  parliament  ought  to 
€  keep  up  an  army  in  the  field  when  the  war  is  ended, 
I    '  to  the  vaft  e*pence  and  utter  impoverifhment  of  the 
c  people.    The  trained-bands,  which  may  be  made 
'  ufe  of  with  little  charge,  and  the  forces,  which  may 
<  be  kept  up  in  fome  chief  garrifons,  being  fufficient 
*  to  fupprefs  any  commotion  or  difturbance  that  is  likely 
«  to  arife  from  theoccafions  of  the  late  trouble  [Surely 
then  we  have  had  no  occafion  fince  for  a  Handing 
army],  '  and  we  conceive  an  army  mould  only  be  kept 
«  up  in  cafe  of  a  powerful  infurreaion  within  the 
c  kingdom,  or  of  an  invafion  from  abroad.    [Even  for 
thofe  occafions  a  militia  is  incomparably  preferable 
I  in  an  ifland.j    «  To  maintain  a  perpetual  army  in  the 
«  bowels  of  the  kingdom  at  the  expence  of  the  fubjedb, 
c  when  there  is  no  enemy  to  fight  with,  is  but  to  en- 
"  Have  the  king  and  kingdom  under  military  bondage/ 
Words  of  the  Scotch  commiffioners  in  their  remon- 
ftrance  to  parliament  for  difbanding  the  Englijh  anc* 
Yoh'  H'  A  a  Smik 
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gm  armies,  A.  D.  1647  '.    They  add  afterwards 

♦  Armies  were  raifed  in  defence  of  rehgion,  the  king  a 
<perfon  and  authority,  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
,  and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjea,  and  when  they  are 
«  no  more  ufeful  for  that  end,  and  the  houfo  may 

*  confult  freely,  and  aft  fecurely  without  hofti  e  op- 
«  pdf.tion,  it  is  high  time  to  dilband  them,  that  the 
«  taw  of  the  kingdom  may  take  place ;  [,.  e.  becauie 
the  laws  are  not  likely  to  take  ^laee  under  the  fear  of 
a  ftandingarmy]  •  Some  of  our  ^^^1 
«  are  neceffitated  to  keep  up  armies,  beeaufe  they  ha* 
<  enemies  that  lie  contiguous  to  their  borders  But 
i  J  fea  is  our  bulwark.'.  [N .  B.  The  Enghf  flee 
was  not  then,  nor  before,  to  be  compared  w.th  what 

,      has  been  in  our  times,]  <  and  if  we  keep  up  amity 
fa'd  peace  among  ourfelves,  we  need  not  fear  fore^n 
.  invaLs,  &c       By  this  paflage  it 
Scotch,  whom  we  have  lately  feen  fo  blamed  for  the.r 
£2  difpofltion,  had,  in  thofe  days,  more  of  the 
Lit  of  liberty  than  the  EngKfl  fhewed  then,  or  fince 
In  fcft,  the  EngUJb  people's  ihewing  fo  httle  uneaf.neft 
under  the  grievances  of  a  ftanding  army,  and  the  others 
of  our  times,  fcews  .hem  to  be  but  too  ripe  for  flavery. 

«  The  raifmg  of  one  Angle  regiment  in  Spain  within 
«  thefe  fix  years,  under  colour  of  being  a  guard  for  the 
<  Icing's  perfon,  fo  inflamed  the  nation,  that  a  rebe  hem 
.  had  enfued,  if  they  had  not  been  difbanded  fpee  ily  S 
Thus  writes  Mr.  Vernon  to  the  earl  of  Manner: 
«  We  are  more  iealous  of  cur  conftitution  and  liberty 
«  than  of  our  bad  neighbours,   and  therefore  nave 
.allowed  but  350,000/.  for  maintaining  guards  and 
a     rrifons  this  year,  (:698)  which  we  compute  w.l 


»  Parl.  Hist.  xvi.  462. 
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«  keep  about  4000  horfe  and  dragoons,  and  6060 
6  foot a.5 

4  Your  r°yal  progenitors  have  ever  held  their  fubjecls 
*  hearts  the  beft  garrifon  of  this  kingdom. '  The 
fpeaker's  fpeech,  A.  D.  1621,  to  Ch.  I.  againfl  billet- 
ting  foldiers  on  private  houfes  b. 

A  numerous  army  always  gives'caufe  to  fufpeft  that 
the  government  is  either  afraid  of  the  people^  or  has  a 
defign  upon  the  people. 

The  commons  refolve,  A.  D.  1673,  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  any  (landing  forces  in  the  nation,  befides  the 
militia,  is  a  great  grievance  and  vexation  to  the  people. 
They  like  wife  refolve,  that  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  the  king  has  no  guards  but  thofe  called  gendemen- 
penfioners  and  yeomen  of  the  guard ;  that  an  army 
has  never  been  countenanced  (but  quite  contrary)  by 
parliament,  which  has  always  looked  on  them  as  a  fet 
of  men  unlawfully  alTembled,  of  vaft  charge  to  king 
and  kingdom;  altogether  ufelefs  to  the  nation,  as 
appears  from  the  peaceablenefs  of  the  king's  reign  fince 
the  reftoration.    That  the  king  accordingly  was  often 
without  them;  that  guards,  or  landing  armies,  are 
only  in  ufe  in  arbitrary  countries  where  princes  govern 
more  by  fear  than  love,  as  in  France,  that  a  life- 
guard is  a  (landing  army  in  difguife,  and  that  as  long 
as  they  continue,  the  roots  of  a  (landing  army  will 
remain  c.    What  a  wonderful  illumination  has  opened 
the  minds  of  our  parliaments  fince  thofe  ignorant 
times.    A  (lariding  army  is  now  an  eflential  of  the 
conftitution. 

A  a  2  Oxford 
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Oxford  (the  friend  of  France  and  the  pretender,  the 
attainted  Oxford)  on  the  mutiny  bill,  fays,  ?  While 

<  he  has  breath,  he  will  fpeak  for  the  liberties  of  his 
■  country,  and  againft  courts  martial,  and  a  (landing 

<  army  in  peace,  as  dangerous  to  the  conftitution  V 

<  The  moft  likely  way  to  reflore  the  pretender,  is 

<  maintaining  a  {landing  army  to  keep  him  outV 

«  Any  man  who  would  fuggeft  to  the  king  [William] 

<  that  he  could  not  be  fafe  unlefs  he  were  furrounded 
«  with  guards,  ought  to  be  abhorred  by  every  true 
*  Englijhman  c.' 

The  fagacious  Fletcher  of  Scotland  dropped  the 
friendmip  of  lord  Sunderland,  becaufe  he  voted  for 
the  army  d. 

An  army  in  time  of  peace,  unlefs  by  parliamentary 
authority,  is  illegal,  fays  the  declaration  of  rights  at 
king  William's  acceflion  e.  If  there  be  reafon  to  fuf- 
pecl:  parliament  of  corruption,  it  may  be  added,  that 
even  with  parliamentary  authority,  it  is  dangerous  to 
liberty. 

The  throne  of  tyranny,  which  is  upheld  by  an 
army,  is  in  continual  danger  of  being  overthrown  by 
the  army.  The  Roman  army  dethroned  and  maffacred 
feveral  emperors  of  their  own  fetting  up.  So  do  the 
Turkijh  janizaries  from  time  to  time.  Therefore  the 
matters  of  both  have  been  obliged  to  employ  them  as 
much  as  poffible  in  wars,  on  any  pretence,  to  keep 
them  from  raifing  feditions f .    Thus  tyranny  is  not 

only 
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only  a  curfe  to  the  people,  who  are  immediately  under 
it,  but  to  all  the  furrounding  nations. 

Robbers,  fays  Sir  Thomas  More,  often  prove  gallant 
foldiers  5  but  foldiers  likewife  often  prove  gallant 
robbers. 

An  able  anonymous  fpeaker  in  parliament,  A.  D. 
1 68 1,  fays,  a  king  muft  govern  either  by  a  parliament 
or  an  army;  and  that  when  the  parliament  is  laid 
afide,  the  army  muft  come  into  its  place.  That 
honeft  gentleman  did  not  think  of  the  poffibility  of 
bribing  a  parliament. 

Lord  Haver Jham,  in  his  fpeech  on  the  occafional 
conformity-bill,  A.  D.  1703,  complains  heavily  of 
the  condua  of  the  war.     <  England,  fays  he,  is  a 

*  ftrong  afs  crouching  between  two  burdens,  the  navy 
4  and  the  army,  and  nothing  material  done  for  a  great 

*  expence  raifed  on  the  people  V 

4  I  would  fain  know  (fays  Fletcher,  p.  37,)  if  there 
c  be  anv  other  way  of  making  a  prince  abfolute,  than 
4  by  allowing  him  a  (landing  army ;  if  by  it  all  princes 
c  have  not  been  made  abfolute ;  if  without  it  any. 

*  Whether  our  enemies  fhalj  conquer  us  is  uncertain. 
4  But  whether  a  ftanding  army  will  enflave  us,  neither 

*  reafon  nor  experience  will  fufTer  us  to  doubt.  There- 
*«  fore  no  pretence  of  danger  from  abroad  can  be  an 
4  argument  for  keeping  up  mercenary  forces.' 

The  advocates  for  the  army  plead  ftrongly  for  its 
ufefulnefs  in  keeping  the  peace.  Yet  it  is  certain, 
that  there  have  not  been  anywhere  more  terrible  infur- 
rections,  than  in  countries  where  great  ftanding  armies 
have  been  kept  up ;  as  at  Rome  in  the  imperial  times, 
where  the  majority  of  the  emperors  died  violent  deaths  ; 
In  Turkey,  where  the  janizaries  from  time  to  time  rife 
  A  a  3  in 
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in  a  fury,  and  dethrone  a  grand  fignor,  or  oblige  him, 
to  fave  himfelf,  to  make  a  fcape-goat,  or  rather  a 
facrifice  of  his  wazir ;  at  Algiers  where  it  is  almoft 
the  eftablifhed  form  of  government  for  the  dey  to  be 
murdered,  and  his  murderer  to  fucceed  him,  &c. 

4  The  barbarous  common  foldier'  (fays  WbiUlock*, 
on  occafion  of  Sand/orfe  being  plundered  and  killed 
by  thofe  of  his  own  party  at  Colcbe/ler,  A.  D.  1648) 
6  will  know  no  diftinclion  between  friends  and  foes, 
f  The  goods  of  either  come  alike  to  his  rapine  ;  and 
c  upon  a  hafty  word,  he  no  more  regards  the  blood  of 
f  a  friend,  than  of  an  enemy.' 

In  the  debate  on  the  army  b,  lord  Strafford  faid,  he 
commanded  a  regiment  of  dragoons  in  the  reign  of 
king  William*  and  at  that  time  there  was  not  any  fuch 
law  as  what  was  in  this  bill,  that  we  had  no  yearly 
mutiny-bills ;  yet,  in  thofe  days  the  men  were  as  good, 
and  as  well  difciplined  as  at  any  time  fmce.  If  any 
of  the  foldiers  committed  any  crime,  they  were  fure  to 
be  punifhed ;  the  officers  delivered  them  up  tq  the 
civil  power,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

«  The  French  and  Swtfs  troops  are  certainly  as  well 
c  difciplined  as  ours ;  and  yet  in  France  a  foldier  has  a, 
«  right  in  time  of  peace  to  his  difcharge  after  fix 
'  years  fervice  ;  and  in  the  Swifs  fervice  their  foldiers 
*  generally  contract  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
«  after  which  they  may  return  home  if  they  pieafe, 
f  which  is  the  true  caufe  of  that  country's  being 
4  always  full  of  difciplined  foldiers  c.' 

Lord  Egmont*  in  the  year  1750,  fpoke  as  follows  iri 
favour  of  our  foldiery,  and  againft  martial  law. 
)  <  Sir5 


a  IVJem.  312.  b  Dee.  Lords,  iv.  58-64. 
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4  Sir,  The  commander  in  chief  of  our  army  may 
«  make  himfelf  mafter  of  many  of  our  elections  ;  and 

*  where  he  cannot  by  fuch  meYn^s  make  himfelf  mafter, 
4  he  may  do  as  Caius  Marlus  did  at  Rome,  he  may 
4  give  private  orders  to  his  foldiers  to  murder  any  one 
«  that  (hall  dare  to  fet  himfelf  up  as  a  candidate  againft 
4  the  man  he  has  recommended.    For  the  firft  attempt 

*  that  great  and  wicked  Roman  made  againft  the  liber- 
4  ties  of  his  country,  was  to  get  his  foldiers  to  murder 
4  the  man  who  ftood  candidate  for  the  tribuneftiip  in 
4  oppofition  to  the  perfon  he  patronized ;  and  the 
«  Roman  foldiers  were  even  by  that  time  become  fo 
4  abandoned,  fo  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  law  or  liberty,  that 
f  they  readily  obeyed  their  general's  orders,  though  he 

*  was  then  out  of  command,  and  though  it  was  at  out 
4  ioo  years  after  the  end  of  the  fecond  Punic  war, 

*  and  not  above  150  years  after  the  Romans  firft  began 

*  to  keep  the  fame  army  under  military  law  for  a 
4  number  of  years  together.    For  though  the  Romans 

*  from  the  very  firft  origin  of  their  city  were  almoft 

*  continually  engaged  in  wars,  yet  thofe  wars  were 
f  always  for  the  firft  500  years  carried  on  by  frelh 
4  armies  3  fo  that  it  feldom  happened  that  any  number 

*  of  their  troops  were  above  a  year  without  returning 
f  to  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  freedom  and  liberty.  By 
4  this  cuftom,  their  citizens  continued  all  to  be  foldiers, 

*  and  their  foldiers  to  be  citizens  ;  but  foon  after  they 
4  began  to  keep  up  and  carry  on  their  wars  by  ftand- 
4  ing  armies,  their  citizens  loft  that  warlike  fpirit,  and 
4  their  foldiers  that  love  of  liberty  by  which  alone  the 
4  freedom  of  government  can  be  preferved.  For  tnis 
f  reafon,  Sir,  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  give  the 

*  meaneft  foldier  of  our  army  an  occafion  to  think  that 
4  he  is  in  a  ftate  of  flavery  :  On  the  contrary,  we 
4  fliould,  as  far  as  is  confiftent  with  the  nature  of 

A  a  4  c  military 
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*  military  fervice,  furnifh  them  with  reafons  for  re- 
6  joicing  in  their  being  Englijb  foldiers,  and  confe- 
'  quently  in  a  condition  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the 

*  flavifh  armies  upon  the  continent.' 

Debate  about  martial  law3,  A.  D.  .  It  was 
moved,  that  the  offences  committed  by  the  foldiery 
be  cognizable  and  puniftied  in  time  of  peace  by  the 
civil  magiftrate  only.    Carried  for  the  martial  law. 

In  flavifh  countries  the  army  is  generally  the  moft 
numerous,  and  contrariwife  in  free  countries. 

The  Roman  army  in  Augujlus's  time  was  1 3  legions, 
fuppofed  of  5000  men  each,  or  65,000  men.  In  the 
emperor  Alexander's  time  the  Roman  legions  were  32, 
or  160,000  men,  quartered  in  many  different  places  b. 
In  Turkey,  the  ordinary  eftablifhment  is  above  1 50,000 
menc.  Of  their  infolence  to  the  prince  and  cruelty 
to  the  people,  fee  Montalb.  Rer.  Turc.  Comment. 
p.  5.  The  Per/tan  army,  when  effective,  confifts  of 
309,000  horfe,  and  40,000  foot d. 

The  Chinefe  army  is  fuppofed  to  confift  of  2,659,191 
men e.  Some  of  the  inland  kingdoms  of  Africa  have 
raifed  armies  of  a  million  of  men  f.  The  Mogul's 
army  confifled  in  the  beginning  of  laft  century,  of  no 
lefs  than  1,068,248  horfe  s.  The  kings  of  Pegu  in 
India,  have  had  armies  of  a  million,  or  a  million  and 
half  of  men  h. 

That 


a  Deb.  Com.  yi.  177. 

b  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  xv.  361. 

c  Robert/.  Ch.  V.  1.  391. 

d  De  Laet.  Descr.  Pers.  163. 

c  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  viii.  11. 

f  Ibid.  xvi.  470. 

%  Comm.  de  Imp.  Magn.  Mogol.  p.  146, 
\  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  vii.  64. 
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That  of  the  king  of  Congo  in  Africa*  is  faid  to  con- 
fift  of  900,000  men,  A.  D.  1665  \  Pranjinoko,  aa 
Baft  Indian  monarch,  had  an  army  of  1,700,000  men, 
befides  80,000  horfe,  and  1500  elephants.  Yet  he 
was  conquered15.  Tamerlane's  army  was  800,000 
men.  According  to  fome  authors  double  the  number. 
Pajazet's  not  quitefo  numerous.  In  a  flavifh  country, 
£he  army  is  always  an  important  objecV. 


CHAP.  II. 

Falls  relating  to  the  Army. 

ALL  wife  Hates  have  been  jealous  of  the  army. 
jf\.  The  Carthaginians  had  a  council  of  one  hundred 
taken  out  of  the  fenate,  whofe  office  was  to  watch  the 
conduit  of  the  generals  and  officers  d. 

Pififtratus  having  procured  from  the  city  of  Athens 
fifty  fellows  armed  only  with  cudgels  for  the  fecurity 
of  his  worthlefs  perfon  from  pretended  dangers,  im- 
proved this  handful  into  an  army,  and  with  it  enflaved 
his  country.  When  Tyndarides  meditated  the  ruin  of 
the  Syracufan  liberty,  one  of  his  firfl  fteps  was  to  draw 
round  him  a  multitude  of  needy  and  defperate  people, 

by  way  of  a  guard e. 

The  Romans  were  ftartled  at  the  fight  of  120  lienors, 
pr  peace-officers  for  the  guard  of  the  decemviri.  Such 

an  army  was  dangerous,  they  faid,  to  liberty. 

What 


a  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  xvi.  63. 

*  Ibid.  vii.  297.  c  Ibid.  xn.  8i» 

*  Ant.  Univ,  Hist.  xvii.  258. 
(f  ybb.  Emm.  11.  118. 
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What  would  thofe  jealous  old  Romans,  what  would 
our  ftern  forefathers  have  faid,  had  they  feen  i  8,000 
mercenary  foldiers  kept  up  in  this  free  country  (whofe 
natural  guard  is  a  militia,  and  a  fleet  equal  in  force  to 
that  of  all  Europe  put  together)  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  in  fpite  of  all  the  repeated  and  continued  remon- 
ftrances  of  all  men  of  public  fpirit  for  ages,  at  the 
fame  time  that  our  governors  do  not  know  how  to 
defray  the  neceflary  charges  of  government,  and  the 
nation  is  plunged  in  a  bottomlefs  fea  of  debt. 

When  Rome  was  thought  to  be  in  the  utmoft  danger 
from  the  conteft  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  the  conful 
Oftavius  was  advifed  to  arm  the  Haves  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  republic.  He  rejected  a  propofal  fo  un- 
conftitutional.  For  the  Romans  thought  it  dangerous 
to  put  arms  in  the  hands  of  flaves  %  Our  free  Britijh 
policy  directs  us  hardly  to  truft  arms  in  any  other 
hands  than  thofe  of  flaves.  For  we  have  no  flaves  in 
Britain,  but  the  foldiery.  That  they  are  flaves — 1 
flaves  for  life — in  the  ftric"left  fenfe  of  the  word,  will 
appear  manifeft  to  every  perfon,  who  attends  to  the 
proper  definition  of  flavery,  viz.  being  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  for  life,  to  the  abfolute  command  of  another,  to  do 
or  *to  fufFer  whatever  the  fuperior  impofes  on  him, 
without  redrefs. 

Sylla,  on  the  contrary,  gave  liberty,  citizenfhip,  and 
arms,  to  10,000  flaves,  to  attach  them  to  his  intereft  ; 
breaking  through  all  principles  of  the  conftitution,  to 
gain  his  own  ambitious  views. 

It  is  ftrange,  fays  Harrington,  that  kings  fhould  be 
fo  fond  as  they  are  of  Handing  armies.  No  order  of 
men  has  fuffered  fo  much  as  they,  by  the  foldiery. 

<  The 


a  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  xiii.  6i. 
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c  The  fons  of  Zeruiah,  Joab  captain  of  the  hoft, 
c  and  Abijhai  his  brother,  were  too  ftrong  for  David  5 
«  thus  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  of  Juda  fell  moft  of 
«  them  by  their  captains  or  favourites,  as  I  have  elfe- 

<  where  obferved  more  particularly.  Thus  Brutus 
f  being  ftanding  captain  of  the  guards,  could  call:  out 
f  Tarquin  ;  thus  Sejanus  had  means  to  attempt  againft 

<  Tiberius  ;  Otho  to  be  the  rival  of  Galba,  Cafperius^ 
f  Mlianus  of  Nerva,  Cajfius  of  Antoninus,  Perennis  of 
*  Commodus,  Maximimts  of  Alexander,  Philippus  of 
f  Gordian,  Mmilianus  of  G*//kj,  J  of  Lollianus* 
f  Aureolus  of  Gallienus,  MagnefmsoS  Conftantius,  Maxl- 
\  mus  of  Gratian,  Arfogajles  of  Vakntinan,  Ruffinus  of 

<  Arcadius,  Stilico  of  Honorius.    Go  from  the  weft  into 

<  the  eaft  :  upon  the  death  of  Marc\anus,  A/parts  alone, 
f  having  the  command  of  the  arms,  could  prefer  Leo  to 
e  the  empire  ;  Phocas  deprived  Mauritius  of  the  fame  ; 
«  Heraclius  depofed  PZwrtW ;  L*?  //2rar«J  could  do  as 
6  much  to  Theodofius  Adramytinus,  as  Nicephorus  to  Zr*w*, 
c  £<w  Armenius  to  Michael  Curopalates,  Romanus  Laga- 
6  /><?wkx  to  Conftantin,  Nicephorus  Phocas  to  Romanus 
f  P^r,  Johannes  Zifmifces  to  Nicephorus  Phocas,  Ifaac 
«  Comnenus  to  Michael  Stratioticus,  Botoniates  to  Michael 
f  the  fon  of  Dh^w,  Comnenus  to  Botoniates ; 

*  which  work  continued  in  fuch  manner,  'till  the 
f  deftru&ion  of  that  empire.  Go  from  the  eaft  to  the 
jf  north  :  Guftavus  attained  to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden* 
'  by  his  power  and  command  of  an  army ;  and  thus 
«  Secechus  came  near  to  fupplant  Bolejlaus  III.  of 

*  Poland    If  Walleftein  had  lived,  what  had  become 

f  of  his  mafter  ?  In  France  the  race  of  Pharamond  was 

f  extinguifhed  by  Pepin ;  and  that  of  Pepin  in  like 

6  manner,  each  by  the  major  pf  the  palace,  a  ftanding 

{  magiftracy  of  exorbitant  truft.    Go  to  the  Indies  : 

«  you  (hall  find  a  king  of  Btgu  to  have  been  thruft 
y  f  '  4  out 
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«  out  of  the  realm  of  Tangu,  by  his  captain  general, 

*  &c.' 

defar  puts  all  Rome,  and  Pompey  himfelf,  into  a 
confirmation,  by  approaching  the  city  at  the  head  of  a 
terrible  army.  Domitius  Abenobarbus,  fearing  Cafir's 
vengeance,  takes  what  he  thinks  to  be  poifon. 

Sylla  bribes  the  legions,  who  were  the  inftruments 
of  his  tyranny,  with  the  confifcated  lands  of  the  friends 
of  liberty2. 

The  army  is  as  fickle  as  the  people.  Often  turns 
upon  its  matters,  as  the  lion  fometimes  devours  his 
keeper. 

In  the  conteft  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  the  con- 
fular  army  was  fometimes  on  one  fide,  fometimes  on 
the  other. 

When  Cafar,  by  every  wicked  art,  procured  the 
government  of  lllyricum  for  5  years,  with  an  army  of 
4  legions  (not  half  the  Handing  force  now  kept  up  by 
our  minifters)  Cato  told  the  fenators  what  they  after- 
wards feverely  felt,  That  they  were  placing  an  armed 
tyrant  in  their  citadel. 

<  Even  the  penfion-parliamenr,  in  Ch.  IPs  time, 

■  and  James's  firft  paffive-obedience  parliament,  flopped 
•fhort,  and  turned  upon  thofe  corrupt  mipiftries, 
«  when  the  laft  ftroke  was  levelled  againft  liberty. 

■  They  faw  that  when  they  fhould  be  no  longer  necef- 
4  fary,  they  would  be  ufed  as  traitors  always  are  by 
«  thofe,  who  take  advantage  of  their  treafon,  that  is, 
«  facrificed  to  the  refentment  of  the  people.  And 
«  in  king  Mlliam's  time,  the  court  party  almoft  ruined 
f  themfelves  by  fpeaking  up  for  the  army  V 

Pompey  brings  home  at  one  time  fpoils  of  war  to  the 
value  of  12  millions  fterling,  with  which  he  bribed  the 

 ,  y  army, 

a  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  xiii.  91. 

*  Cato's  Lett,  hi,  278,  289. 
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army,  to  attach  them  to  himfelf,  giving  the  private  men 
fifty  pounds  each,  and  large  fums  to  the  officers  \ 

The  greateft  part  of  the  Roman  emperors  fet  up  by 
the  praetorian  guards.  The  fame  military  men  mur- 
dered the  amiable  Pertinax,  for  attempting  to  reftore 
difcipline*.  *  The  foldiers  would  fuffer  none  to  reign, 
«  but  tyrants c.' 
*  The  Roman  legions  were,  by  the  triumviri,  bribed 
againft  their  country  with  the  lands  of  their  profcnbed 
countrymen. 

Augujlus  difpofed  of  the  army,  fo  as  to  have  them 
always  within  call.  Their  number  computed  to  be 
170,650,  of  which  10,000  were  always  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  d. 

Augujlus  takes  to  himfelf  the  government  of  all  the 
provinces,  in  which  troops  were,  on  pretence  of  infur- 
reaions,  commonly  kept ;  and  leaves  the  others  to  be 
difpofed  of  by  the  confcript  fathers ;  thus  cunningly 
keeping  in  his  own  hands  the  army,  which  lay  in 
thofe  provinces  e. 

Aurelius  would  not,  like  too  many  of  his  predecef- 
fors  and  followers,  enrich  the  army  with  the  plunder 
of  the  people  f. 

•  Maximin,  and  feveral  others  of  the  imperial  tyrants, 
were  maffacred  by  the  fame  army  which  fet  them  on 
the  throne.  The  cafe  has  been  the  fame  in  moft 
countries,  where  the  prince  rules  by  means  of  an  armed 
force. 

Philippus,  the  fuppofed  poifoner  of  the  excellent 
emperor  Gordian,  chofen  emperor  by  the  army,  writes 

home 


a  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  xni.  148. 
t>  Ibid.  xv.  280.  c  Ibid-  28 

*  Ibid.  xni.  490.  e  Ihid.  488- 

f  Ibid.  xv.  224. 
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home  to  the  fenate  to  inform  them.  They  are  obliged 
to  acquiefce  a.  ^  And  when  Aurelian  was  murdered, 
the  fenate  did  not  dare  to  choofe  a  fucceiTor,  though 
the  army  left  it  to  them,  left  they  fhouid  not  make 
a  choice  agreeable  to  the  army.  Wretched  Romans/ 
Could  not  even  choofe  their  tyrant  b. 

Chudius,  and  all  the  Roman  emperors  after  him/ 
gave  the  foldiers  money  on  their  acceffionc.  It  was 
they,  who  dragged  him  from  behind  the  tapeftry, 
where,  through  averfion  to  eminence,  he  had  hid  him- 
felf,  and  fet  him  on  the  throne  d.  Nero  was  carried 
to  the  camp,  to  be  received  as  emperor,  before  ho 
was  acknowledged  by  the  people  e.  Jt  was  the  praeto- 
rian guards,  who  raifed,  at  their  pleafure,  almoft  all  the 
emperors  to  the  throne. 

The  Reman  legions,  taken  by  the  Gauls  m-Vefpa- 
/fft'fl  time,  fwear  allegiance  to  them,  and  promife  to' 
give  up  their  officers  f.  So  little  does  principle  pre- 
vail  in  the  army,  and  fo  little  are  they  to  be  trufted 
by  princes. 

Nothing  but  a  bribed  army  would  have  fupported 
the  villainous  Roman  emperors.  Caracal/a  attempted 
in  the  fight  of  the  legions  to  ftab  his  father  the  em- 
peror  Severus.  He  remonftrates  to  him  on  his  bloody 
and  unnatural  difpofition.  Caracalla  fliews  no  remorfe ? 
on  the  contrary,  he  afterwards  attempts  to  depofe  hi* 
father,  and  debauches,  for  that  purpofe,  feveral  of 
the  officers.  Murders  his  brother  Geta  immediately 
on  his  acceffion,  and  20,000  of  his  domeftics,  and 
makes  it  death  to  utter  his  name.  Murders  in  cold 
blood  the  whole  youth  of  Noricum,  and  almoft  all 

the 
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the  Alexandrians,  becaufe  they  had  lampooned  him. 
Orders  a  tribune  and  foldiers  to  bring  Chilo  and  mur- 
der him  before  his  face.     The  people  fave  Chilo. 
Crecaila,  to  appeafe  the  people,  denies  his  having 
had  any  fuch  defign,  and  orders  the  tribune  and  fol- 
diers to  be  put  to  death  as  the  propofers  of  Chih's 
murder.    Maffacres  a  daughter  of  Jurelius  for  expref- 
fing  fome  concern  for  the  cruel  fate  of  Geta,  and 
feveral  of  the  facred  veftal  virgins  on  the  fame  account. 
Orders  his  foldiers  to  maffacre  a  multitude  of  people 
in  the  theatre  for  not  liking  a  charioteer  in  the  Circen- 
fsan  games,  whom  he  approved.    The  military  ruf- 
fians, not  diftinguifhing  the  delinquents  from  the  reft, 
fell  indifferently  upon  all,  fword  in  hand,  and  made 
a  dreadful  havock  of  the  helplefs  unarmed  multitude, 
fparina  only  fuch  as  redeemed  their  lives  with  money. 
He  loaded  the  people  with  taxes  in  all  the  provinces, 
faying    While  I  wear  this  fword,  I  fhall  never  want 
money  ;  and  at  Rome  caufed  numbers  to  be  put  to 
death,  fometimes  out  of  revenge,  for  their  cenfunng 
his  tyrannical  proceedings,  fometimes  for  his  diver- 
fun  merely ;  for  his  fupreme  delight  was  the  fight 
of  ftreaming  blood,  and  the  found  of  dying  groans. 
No  fex,  rank,  or  age,  efcaped  his  fury.    He  wrote 
to  the  fenate,  that  he  knew,  they  difapproved  his  con- 
dua*  but  that  he  neither  valued  nor  feared  them, 
While  he  had  an  army  at  his  command.    Thefe  are 
fome  of  GdracaUa's  feats.    Yet  this  devil  (and  furely 
the  mod  inveterate  of  the  infernals,  if  he  were  to 
come  up  hot  from  the  regions  of  fire  and  brimftone, 
could  not  outdo  fuch  a  charader)  was,  after  his  being 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Macrinus,  his  fucceffor* 
manufactured,  by  the  irrefiftible  army,  into  a  god, 
and  Macrinus,  the  emperor,  was  obliged  by  the  army 

to 
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to  give  his  order  to  the  fenate  for  that  purpofe.  Such 
are  the  bleffings  of  a  ftanding  army  a ! 

The  danger  of  armies  appeared  in  the  Florentines 
war  with  the  German  banditti  [mercenaries  difbanded  by 
making  peace  between  the  Florentines  and  Vifcontl]  who 
amounted  to  8000  horfe,  and  4000  foot,  and  plun- 
dered all  Italy.  Many  towns  paid  whatever  ranfom 
thofe  mifcreants  impofed  on  them.  «  The  faireft  and 
cmoft  populous  provinces  in  Italy  were  laid  under 

*  contribution  by  a  fet  of  lawlefs  ruffians,  whofe  pro- 
c  grefs  increafed  their  numbers,  as  their  barbarity  did 
«  the  horror  in  which  they  were  held.    Wherever  they 

*  met  with  the  leaft  refiftance,  ruin  to  the  inhabitants 
cwas  the  certain  confequence  :  they  demoli/hed 
■  towns,  defolated  countries,  flaughtered  people,  and 
«  nothing  but  money  could  buy  off  their  ravages.  It 
c  was  upon  this  occafion  that  the  wifdom  and  mag- 
«  nanimity  of  the  Florentines  fhone  out  with  a  luftre, 
•equal  to  that  of  the  greateft  ftates  of  antiquity! 
«  Inftead  of  being  intimidated  by  the  example  of  their 
«  neighbours,  or  the  numbers  of  the  banditti,  they 

*  confidered  them  as  monfters,  and  were  determined 

*  to  deftroy  them.    The  moft  refpeclable  citizens  of 

*  the  Florentine  allies  came  to  Florence,  to  perfuade 
«  the  people,  and  magiftrates,  that  they  had  no  way 

*  to  avoid  certain  deftru&ion  but  to  fend  deputies  to 
«  treat  with  the  ruffians  ;  and  that  they  might  buy 

*  their  peace  cheaper  than  their  quarters  for  a  fingle 
«  day  would  coft  them  ;  this  advice  was  difdained  by 

*  the  Florentines.  Malatejla  led  his  troops  to  the 
«  field  againft  the  banditti,  and  offered  them  battle, 

*  but  the  robbers  were  ftartled  at  their  valour,  and  re- 

*  treated  :  the  Florentines  perfued  them  with  fuccefs. 

«  And 


*  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  xv.  32:— 342. 
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c  And  now  it  appeared  that  true  courage  cannot  ani- 
c  mate  a  lawlefs  fet  of  men. 

*  The  attention  of  all  Italy  had  been  employed  for 
«  fome  time  upon  the  firm  conduct  of  the  Florentines^ 
5  and  it  now  became  their  admiration.  The  moft 
*  diftant  dates  interefled  themfelves  in  the  fate  and 
4  fupport  of  fo  much  magnanimity,  and  wanted  to 
«  (hare  in  the  glory. 

4  Thus  ended,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  Florence, 
«  a  danger  that  threatened  great  calamity  to  her  ftate  V 
Armies  are  dangerous,  when  kept  up,  and  dangerous 
when  difbanded. 

So  much  is  an  army  neceflary  to  tyranny,  that  all 
the  defpotic  power  now  in  Europe  is  owing  to  ftanding 
armies  being  formed,  and  was,  till  then,  unknown. 
Ch.  VII.  of  France  (where  the  firft  ftanding  army  was 
eftablifhed)  was  very  abfolute,  and  Lewis  XI.  more. 
He  humbled  his  nobles ;  divided  them ;  increafed  his 
army  and  his  revenue ;  and  by  threatening  and  bribing, 
biafTed  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates  b. 

The  revolution  in  which  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great,  mounted  the  throne  of  Rujfia,  was 
brought  about  by  Elizabeth's  being  more  in  favour 
with  the  army,  than  the  great  duke,  whom  (he  de- 
throned c. 

When  cardinal  Ximenes's  authority  for  governing 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,  during  the  minority  of  Ch,  V. 
was  queftioned  by  fome  of  the  grandees,  he  brought 
out  to  them  the  will  of  Ferdinand,  and  ratification  by 
Charles,  appointing  him  regent.  Afterwards  drawing 
them  to  a  balcony,  from  whence  they  could  fee  fome 
troops  exercifing,  '  If,  fays  he,  you  be  not  contented 

Vol.  ft.  B  b  <  with 

a  Mod.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxvi.  126. 
b  See  Robert/.  Hist.  Ch.  V.  1.  98. 
«  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  xlii.  344. 
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*  with  the  authority  I  have  (hewn  you,  look  there  ; 
4  by  thefe  I  mean  to  keep  up  my  power.'  He 
was  armed  ;  they  unarmed.  Which  was  likely  to 
prevail3?  Ximenes  was  a  wife  and  good  minifter. 
But  had  he  been  the  worft  that  ever  was  polTerTed  of 
power,  the  army  would  probably  have  fupported  him. 

When  the  filly  commons  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  1660, 
threw  away  their  liberties  (as  children  do  the  play- 
things they  are  tired  of)  the  king  at  fir  ft  told  them, 
offering  him  abfolute  power,  that  he  had  fcruples, 
Nolo  epifcopari ;  but  he  artfully  fhut  the  city  gates  on 
pretence  of  keeping  the  peace  ;  but  in  reality,  becaufe, 

*  having  the  army  entirely  in  his  power,  it  was  hn- 
«  poflible  for  any  of  the  nobility  to  retire  to  their 
4  cftates  without  his  leave,  which  brought  his  in- 
'  trigues  to  a  ipecdy  iffue  V 

In  the  great  kingdom  of  Sia?n,  the  governors  of  the 
diftant  provinces  often  engage  the  troops  under  them 
to  revolt,  and  fet  up  for  themfelves  c. 

When  prince  Maurice  attempted  to  feize  the  liberties 
of  Holland,  he  filled  the  roads  and  avenues  with  his 
foldiers  d.  c  It  was  impofiible  for  the  cities  of  Holland 
,«  to  fave  themfelves,  becaufe  the  ftatholder  had  the 
«  army  at  command,  and  the  ftates  of  Holland  were 

*  wholly  difarmed  V 

In  this  very  year  1772,  the  Szvedijb  army  has  en- 
flaved  that  country. 

Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  mankind,  armies 
are  but  too  eafily  found,  ready  to  fight  for  any  caufe. 
Did  not  that  mcft  worthlefs  prince  Rich  III.  find  an 
army  of  EngUJhmen  ready  to  fight  for  him  againft 

liberty. 


>  See  Robert/.  Ch.  V.  11.  33. 
b  Mod.  Univ.  Hist,  xxxii.  20. 
*  Ibid.  xxxi.  230. 
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liberty.  Did  not  Ch.  I.  find  one  ?  Was  not  the  army 
under  Jam,  II.  willing  to  fupport  his  tyranny,  till 
they  came  to  underftand,  that  he  intended  to  difband 
them  the  firft  opportunity,  and  to  replace  them  with 
an  army  of  papifts  ?  And  did  he  not  find  an  army  to 
fight  for  him  afterwards  in  Ireland? 

An  army  may  be  led  on  to  any  violence,  however 
contrary  to  the  general  fentiments,  if  there  is  a  prof- 
peel:  of  a  plentiful  harveft  of  fpoil.  Ladijlaus,  king 
of  Naples,  A.  D.  1413,  though  himfelf  a  papift,  and 
every  foldier  in  his  army  a  papifl,  plundered  the  holy 
Father's  holy  chapel  and  palaces,  ftripped  the  holy 
churches,  feized  the  holy  jewels,  and  holy  fhrines  of 
the  holy  faints,  and  maflacred  feveral  of  the  holy 
bifhops  a.  Charlemagne,  on  the  contrary,  propofed  to 
employ  his  foldiery  in  time  of  peace,  in  making  canals 
and  public  works  Ours  are  employed  too  in  time  of 
peace — -in  drinking,  whoring,  powdering  for  the 
reviews,  and  maflacring  the  people. 

The  Turkijk  janizaries  and  priefts  rule  all,  and  fet 
up  and  pull  down  fultans  at  their  pleafure.  The 
Roman  army,  under  the  emperors,  did  the  fame.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  janizaries  and  priefts  in  Turkey 
could  at  any  time  obtain  a  Magna  Charta  for  their 
country,  and  that  the  Roman  army  under  the  emperors 
could  have  reftored  the  republican  liberty,  when  they 
pleafed.  But  fuch  is  the  nature  of  man.  A  king 
will  erect  himfelf  into  a  tyrant;  and  every  common 
foldier  is  for  fupporting  him,  becaufe  he  himfelf  is  a 
petty  tyrant  under  the  great  one  3  which  pleafure  he 
knows  he  muft  lofe,  whenever  general  liberty  is  re- 
ftored. Therefore  he  will  certainly  never  promote  a 
reftoration  of  liberty. 

B  b  2  In 


B  Mod.  Univ.  Hist,  xxviii.  213. 
*  Ibid,  xxiii.  146. 
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«  In  two  years  we  have  feen  the  conftitution  of 
c  France Sweden,  and  Poland  overturned,  ami  reduced 
c  to  military  governments  V 

*  By  this,'  (fays  Whitehck  b,  fpeaking  of  the  army's- 
petition,  A.  D.  1646.)  'we  may  take  notice  how 
«  foon  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  an  army,  though 
«  ever  fo  well  difciplined,  will,  through  want  of 
'  action,  [an  army  can  have  no  action  in  time  of 
peace],  c  fall  into  diforder,  and  defigns  of  trouble.' 
Again  :  5  Here  it  was  obferved  [in  the  houfe}  that 
'  a  victorious  army  out  of  employment  is  very  iridi- 
«  nable  to  aflume  power  over  their  principals ;  and 
«  this  occafioned  the  parliament's  greater  care  for  their 
c  employment  in  Ireland.'  He  obferves,  on  the  twa 
houfes  ordering  their  declaration  againft  the  army  to  be 
erafed  from  their  journals,  That  c  then  the  parliament 
«.  begun  to  furrender  themfelves  and  their  power  into 
*  the  hands  of  their  own  army.'  When  they  removed 
the  king  from  Holdenhy,  they  acted  altogether  by 
their  own  authority  ;  and  when  he  alked  by  what 
warrant,  cornet  Joyce  anfwered,  It  was  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  army.  Afterwards  c,  the  foldiery  befet  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and^extorted  ordinances  in  their 
favour.  Then  parliament  found  it  neceffary  to  enable 
the  city  to  raife  the  militia  for  their  defence  againft 
the  army.  The  army  advances.  This  report  of 
their  approach  puts  all  in  terror.  The  committee 
of  fafety  is  revived.  The  fheriffs  and  common- 
council  attend  the  houfe  with  letters  from  the  army. 
A  committee  of  both  houfes  fits  all  night.  Letters 
are  fent  from  both  houfes  requiring  general  Fairfax 
not  to  come  nearer  than  15  miles  of  London,  The 

trained 


»  Dalr.  II.  245. 

*  Whitehckes  Mem.  p.  245, 
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trained-bands  were  raifed,  and  the  fhops  for  feveral 
.days  (hut.  Meffages  after  meflages  from  the  parlia- 
ment and  city  to  the  terrible  army.  The  army  at 
St.  Mans.  The  trained-bands  ordered  to  guard  the 
Jioufe.  The  army  fends  demanding,  that  1 1  members, 
obnoxious  to  them,  be  fufpended,  with  other  matters 
equally  arbitrary.    At  length,  fays  the  fame  author  \ 

*  feveral  counties,  and  the  citizens  of  London  begun 

*  to   make  all    their  applications    to   the  general 

<  and  army,  omitting  the  parliament,  and  all  looked 

<  upon  the  army  as  in  the  chief  place,  and  were 

<  afraid  of  doing  any  thing  contrary  to  them/  And, 
the  votes  of  the  houfe  Ihewed  fuch  a  fear  of  the 
army  as  was  much  cenfured.  The  II  members, 
for  the  fake  of  peace,  though  nothing  was  laid 
to  their  charge,  left  the  houfe,  and  fome  of  them  the 
kingdom. 

When  Cb.  I.  ever  bent  on  mifchief,  propofed  to 
give  Spain  the  Jrijh  army,  who  had  no  vifible  want 
of  them,  the  lords  agreed  immediately.  But  the  wife, 
and  confequently  fufpicious,  commons  found  a  defign 
\n  this,  viz.  to  keep  up  an  embodied  army,  which 
he  could  call  over  from  Flanders  when  he  pleafed. 
The  mad  king  infifts  on  performing  his  promife.  Par- 
liament publifhes  an  ordinance  forbidding  all  perfons 
to  affift  in  tranfporting  them,  on  pain  of  being 
declared  enemies  to  the  ftate.  Nobody  dared,  after 
this,  to  obey  the  king  b. 

In  the  tyranny  of  Ch.  I.  foldiers  were  billetted 
on  private  houfes,  as  a  punifhment  for  refitting  the 
king's  unparliamentary  fchemes  for  raifing  money. 
The  people  were  afraid  to  go  from  home,  even  to 
Church,  left  their  houfes  mould  be  rifled  the  while. 

B  b  3  The 


»  Wkitelocke's  Mem.  257.  *  Rap.  tr.  380. 
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The  magiftracy  were  refitted  by  them.  Farmers  fled, 
and  the  rents  were  unpaid.  The  manners  of  the 
people  were  debauched  by  the  ruffian-foldiery.  Rob- 
beries, rapes,  and  murders  were  committed  by  them, 
unpunifhed,  unreftrained.  The  manufacturers,  and 
other  working  people,  were  interrupted  in  their  bufi- 
nefs  by  their  violence.  The  markets  were  unfre- 
quented, through  danger  of  travelling.  And  infur- 
re&ions  and  rebellions  were  the  confequences  to  be 
expected  from  the  difcontents  of  the  people  \ 

It  is  true,  that  alehoufes  and  fots-holes  are  as  great 
a  nuifance  as  can  be  in  a  country  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
no  great  matter  what  burden  be  laid  on  them.  But 
inns  are  abfolutely  neceflary  in  a  commercial  country ; 
and  to  fill  them  with  ufelefs  and  dangerous  foldiers 
is  a  grievance  they  may  very  juftly  complain  of,  as  it 
fingles  them  out  from  all  other  houfe-keepers,  and 
fubje&s  them,  like  papifts,  to  an  extraordinary  tax. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  to  place  the  army  in  garrifons 
and  barracks,  is  feparating  them  ftill  more  from  the 
people,  and  leading  them  to  think  themfelves  and 
their  intereft  totally  diftincl:. 

This,  and  a  thoufand  other  confiderations,  {hew 
an  army  in  a  free  country  to  be  an  inftitution  inca- 
pable of  being  put  on  a  proper  foot. 

In  the  year  1647,  when  general  Fairfax  entered 
the  city  with  his  army,  where  he  behaved  with  much 
regularity,  his  power  was  fo  uncontrouled,  that  he 
might,  probably,  have  aflumed  what  ftation  he  pleafed  h. 
His  having  fo  great  power  by  means  of  his  forces, 
fhews  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  army.  His 
making  fo  moderate  a  ufe  of  the  afcendancy  he  had 
(compare  his  conduct  with  Cromwell's  afterwards} 
fhews  extraordinary  magnanimity. 

When 


a  Parl.  Hist.  vii.  450. 
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When  Fairfax  faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
he  affumed  the  authority  of  a  king,  as  appears  by  his 
letters  fiill  extant.  He  protefts  againft  all  proceed- 
ings of  the  parliament  during  certain  periods.  He 
inf.fts  on  the  punifhment  of  the  eleven  members,  who 
were  obnoxious  to  the  army,  who  afterwards  grew 
very  outrageous  ;  they  had  fome  pretence,  becaufe  parli- 
ament had  refolved  to  dilband  them  without  fat.sfy.ng 
their  demands'.  Cornet  Joyce,  and  a  party  of  fol- 
diers  feize  the  king  at  Holdenby.  Parliament  refolves 
(too  late)  to  redrefs  the  army's  grievances,  and  ex- 
punge the  offence.  By  which  refotutions,  fays  IVhiU- 
locke,  they  gave  themfelves  up  to  their  own  army. 

The  two  new  fpeakers  fend  a  ftrong  remonftrance 
to  Fairfax  on  the  violences  committed  by  the  army  b. 
They  complain  of  his  coming  nearer  the  city  than 
they  had  ordered,  and  def.re  him  to  return  to  his 
ftation.  They  complain  of  the  army's  attacking  and 
killing  feveral  perfons  ;  and  of  warrants  from  him  for 
raifing  men  and  money  without  authority  of  parlia- 
ment; the  very  worft  charge  againft  Cb.  1.  himfelf. 

The  city  was  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 
the  army  fo  near  as  St.  Albans.  The  Ihops  Ihut,  and 
trained  bands  ordered  out  on  pain  of  death.  The 
guards  about  the  two  houfes  were  doubled,  and  arms 
placed  in  the  outer  rooms  c. 

See  a  letter  from  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  to 
Fairfax,  flattering  him  moft  (hamefully,  and  aflurmg 
him  that  no  counter-army  has  been,  or  (hall,  with 
their  confent,  be  raifed.  The  army  was  then  predo- 
minant above  all. 

B  b  4  Parha- 


*  Paul.  Hist.  xv.  394. 
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Parliament  publifhes  (too  late)  an  indemnity  for  the 
army.  A  committee  of  members  fent  to  treat  with 
them.    All  which  made  them  only  more  infolcnt a. 

The  commons  recant  their  votes  a^ainft  the  army, 
and  appoint  a  fall  through  fear  of  them  b, 

4  The  army  is  a  formidable  body  not  to  be  pro- 
*  voked,  and  will  be  upon  you  before  you  be  aware.' 
General  Skippon  to  the  parliament  c. 

Fairfax  marches  into  the  city  without  oppofition. 
Plants  ordnance  againft  the  gate  on  the  bridge.  The 
citizens  prefently  yield,  and  revoke  all  they  had  pub- 
limed  againnV  the  army.  They  offer  the  general  a 
golden  ewer,  value  j,coo/.  and  invite  him  and  his 
officers  to  a  feaft  at  Gwldhall.  Ke  declines  thefe 
forced  compliments.  He  and  his  army  march  through 
the  city  with  laurels  as  conquerors.  The  city  fneaks. 
This  is  the  true  fpirit  of  the  army.  The  general 
receives  the  thanks  of  both  houfes  [for  enflaving 
themd.] 

A  remonftrance  comes  from  the  army  for  purging 
the  houfe  of  the  members  difliked  by  them*.  Upon 
which  the  lords  order  a  letter  of  thanks  to  be  fenc  to 
Fairfax  for  his  care  of  the  parliament's  independency. 
The  army  threatens  open  war,  if  any  of  the  expelled 
members  prefume  to  fit,  unlefs  they  acquit  themfelves 
of  all  blame  to  the  fatisfaEtipn  of  the  houfe  f. 

Delinquents,  /.  e.  thofe  whom  the  army  disap- 
proved, disqualified  by  a  forced  a&  of  parliament  for 
voting  in  eleftions  for  mayors,  recorders,  flieriffs,  &c, 
but  no  mention  of  members  &,  In  this  manner  did  the 
army  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Cromwell 


a  Parl.  Hist.  xv.  407. 
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Cromwell  and  'Ireton  pretend  to  be  much  offended 
againft  the  foldiers,  while  they  were  fecretly  encou- 
raging them.  Parliament  fufpe&s  Cromwell,  and 
defigns  to  felze  him.  He  hears  of  the  defign,  and 
Suddenly  flies  to  the  army,  though  juft  before,  he  had 
told  the  houfe  he  was  hated  in  the  army,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  his  life,  becaufe  he  was  for  the  parliament3. 

Many  members,  A.  D.  1648,  were  feized  and  con- 
fined by  the  foldieryb.  Treated  with  unexampled 
infolence  ;  efpecially  Prynne,  who  deferved  fo  well  of 
the  public  by  ftanding  up  for  liberty,  for  which  he 
with  Baftwicke  and  Burton  was  pilloried,  and  cruelly 
mangled. 

Under  Cromwell,  the  mock-patron  of  liberty,  there 
was  eftablifhed  a  ftanding  army  of  10,000  horfe,  and 
20,000  foot.  This  was  his  way  of  fettling  a 'free 
conflitution  c. 

The  fudden  diffolution  of  the  parliament,  A.  D. 
1653,  is  afcribed  by  fome  to  Cromwell's  ambition, 
who  wanted  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  charge  of  pro- 
tector, and  employed  a  fet  of  members  in  the  "houfe 
to  propofe  it.  Some  refufing  to  quit  the  houfe,  were 
driven  out  by  a  file  of  mufqueteers  :  So  that  what  in 
Charles  I.  was  called  abominable  tyranny,  was  acted 
anew  by  the  liberty  folks.  O  man  !  O  my  worthlefs 
fellow- creature  !  What  a  Proteus  thou  art  !  But 
thou  art  my  fellow-creature  ;  and  therefore,  if  I  could, 
I  would  do  thee  good.  Cromwell  protefts  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  their  diflblving  themfdves  till  they 
£ame  to  him  d.  Immediately  after  he  had  done  the 
I  moll 
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moft  tyrannical  thing  ever  heard  of,  viz,  excluding 
by  military  force  almoft  100  members  from  the  houfe, 
becaufe  they  were  not  of  his  fide,  the  commons  requefl: 
him  to  be  king  a.  Such  weight  does  the  army  give 
to  the  fcale,  into  which  it  is  thrown. 

In  the  time  of  the  republic,  when  England  was  in 
the  way  to  her  higheft  pinnacle  of  glory,  the  chief 
attention  was  paid  to  the  fleet.  Kings,  on  the  con- 
trary, truft  chiefly  to  the  army,  as  being  the  proper 
inftrument  for  gaining  the  great  object  of  kings.  '  It 
4  is  doubtful,'  fays  our  celebrated  female  hiftorian, 
<  whether  a  naval  force  could  be  rendered  ufeful  in 

*  any  capacity,  but  that  of  extending  the  power  and 

*  profperity  of  the  country  V  She  obferves c,  that 
Cromwell  could  not  have  eftablifhed  his  ufurpation,  but 
by  the  army  ;  that  after  the  diflblution  of  the  repubji-r 
can  parliament,  the  army  was  the  only  vifible  acting 
power;  and  that  they  accordingly  took  upon  them- 
felves  the  whole  government  of  the  ftate,  and  fweet 
was  the  government  they  carried  on. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  faid,  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
A,  D.  1660,  it  was  inconfiftent  for  an  army  and  a 
parliament  to  fubfift  together,  and  that  the  trained 
bands  were  funicient.  Colonel  Birch  faid,  8  The 
«  people's  liberties  were  not  fafe  with  fuch  an  army ; 
c  that  though,  he  was  a  member  of  it  himfelf,  yet  he 

*  moved  it  might  be  paid  ofTd. * 

See  major  Robert  Huntingdon's  reafons  for  lay- 
ing down  his  commiflion,  A  D.  1647,  Rym.  Foed, 
xx.  558,  in  which  he  (hews,  that  he  faw'plainly, 

Cromwell\ 


a  Parl.  Hist.  xxi.  169. 
h  MacauL  Hist.  v.  hi. 
*  Parl.  Hist.  xxii.  365, 
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CromweWs  defign  was  to  fet  himfelf  and  the  army 
above  both  parties,  viz.  king  and  parliament;  and 
that  Cromwell,  with  all  his  cunning,  had  often  publicly- 
declared  in  converfation  with  his  friends,  *  That  the 
'  intereft  of  honeft  men'  [his  own  party]  6  was  the  in- 

*  tereft  of  the  kingdom.  That  he  hoped  the  army 
«  fhould  be  an  army,  as  long  as  they  lived.    That  it 

*  was  lawful  to  purge  the  parliament,  or  put  a  period 
€  to  it,  and  fupport  his  own  party  by  force.    That  it 

*  was  lawful  to  play  the  knave  with  knaves,  &c,J 
Cromwell's  pranks  fliew  plainly,   that  a  man  of 

courage  backed  by  an  army,  is  capable  of  any  thing. 
The  dialogue  between  him  and  Whltloeke,  about  Crom- 
well's taking  the  crown,  is  very  curious.  Cromwell 
(hews,  that  he  thinks  public  affairs  on  a  very  pre- 
carious foot  on  account  of  the  quarrels  between  the 
army  and  parliament.  Complains  of  the  pride,  ambi- 
tion and  avarice  of  the  latter,  ingroffing  all  places  of 
profit  and  honour;  their  factious  difpofitions,  delays  of 
bufinefs,  defign  to  perpetuate  themfelves  in  power, 
fcandalous  lives,  nothing  to  keep  them  in  bounds, 
being  the  fupreme  power.  Cromwell  propofes  to  take 
upon  himfelf  the  name  of  king  [before  he  was  lord- 
protector]  Wlntlocke  told  him,  the  cure  would  be  worfe 
than  the  difeafe  ;  that  he  had  the  kingly  power  almoft, 
without  the  invidious  name.  That  the  very  conteft 
was,  whether  England  fliould  be  a  monarchy,  or  a  re- 
public, not  whether  the  king's  name  fhould  be  Ch. 
or  Oliver.  IVhitlocke  propofes  that  Cromwell  reftore* 
Ch.  II.  and  ftipulate  fecurity  for  himfelf  and  friends. 
Cromwell  not  pleafed  with  Whitlocke's  fentiments,  con- 
ceals his  difpleafure  with  much  prudence,  and  fends" 
Whitlocke  foon  after  ambafiador  to  Sweden  a. 

•In 


*  WbithckfsWlzM.  p.  523. 
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*  In  the  {hort  fpace  of  12  years,  the  parliament  had 
4  entirely  fubdued  an  eftabliihed  tyranny  of  more  than 

<  500.  Jn  the  form  of  government  built  on  its  ruins, 
«  they  had  recalled  the  wifdom,  and  the  glory  of  an- 

<  tient  times.    One  revolted  nation  they  had  reduced 

<  to  obedience  ;  another  they  had  added  to  the  Engtijh 
«  empire.    The  United  Provinces  were  humbled  to  a 

*  ftate  of  accepting  any  impofed  terms.  And  the 
«  declared  enemy  of  all  the  courts  and  ftates  of  Europe 
«  was  turned  to  humble  and  earneft  felicitation  for 
«  friendfhip  and  alliance.  At  this  full  period  of  na- 
.«  tional  glory,  when  both  the  domeftic  and  foreign 

«  enemies  of  the  country  were  difperfed,  and  every 
«  where  fubdued,  when  England,  after  fo  long  a  fubjec- 

*  tion  to  monarchical  tyranny,  bade  fair  to  out-do  in 
«  the  conftitution  of  its  government,  and  confequently 

*  in  its  power  and  ftrength,  every  circumftance  of 

*  glory,  wifdom,  and  happinefs,  related  of  antient,  or 

*  modern  times  ;  when  Englijbmen  were  on  the  point 

<  of  attaining  a  fuller  meafure  of  happinefs,  than  had 

<  ever  been  the  portion  of  human  fociety— -the  bafe 
«  and  wicked  felfiflinefs  of  one  trufted  citizen'  [at  the 
head  of  an  army]  4  difappointed  the  promifed  harveft 

■  «  of  their  hopes,  and  deprived  them  of  that  liberty,  for 

*  which,  at  the  cxpence  of  their  blood  and  their  trea- 
c  fure,  they  had  fo  long  and  fo  bravely  contended  V 
Thus  our  incomparable  female  hiftorian  fets  forth  the 
mifchiefs  which  that  extraordinary  man  was  enabled 

oto  do  to  his  country^  by  means  of  the  tremendous  army. 
JsTor  did  he  obtain  for  himfelfuny  honour  or  advantage, 
which  could  in  any  degree  compenfate  for  the  evils  he 
brought  on  England.  He  deftroyed  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  with  them  ruined  the  happinefs  of  his 

own 


a  MacauL  Hist.  v.  95. 
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own  life.    Wretched  ambition !  To  what  doft  thou 
bring  thy  votaries!  See  Cromwell,  who  might  have 
lived  peaceful  and  happy,  had  he,  immediately  after 
fettling  the  commonwealth,  difbanded  his  army,  and 
returned  to  a  private  unenvied  ftation,  and  who  might 
have  been  to  all  ages  celebrated  among  the  illuftriout 
founders  of  ftates,  the  patrons  of  liberty,  and  deftroy- 
crs  of  tyrants — behold  him,  canting,  fneaking,  and 
diffembling,  to  curry  favour  with  thofe  he  defpifed  j 
behold  him  tortured  with  guilt,  and  fear  of  afiaffina- 
tion,  and  of  damnation  ;  feared  at  the  fight  of  every 
ftranger;  terrified  at  pamphlets  and  paragraphs  en- 
couraging to  deftroy  him ;  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail 
under  his  cloaths ;  afraid  to  fleep  two  nights  in  the 
fame  chamber,  or  to  return  the  fame  way  he  went; 
incumbered  with  guards,  and  afraid  even  of  them  5. 
hated  by  his  relations  5  diftrufting,  and  diftrufted  by 
his  domeftics  5  dying  juft  in  time,  furrounded  with 
difficulties  and  diftreffes,  from  which  he  was  not  likely 
to  extricate  himfelf. 

What  availed  his  raifing  himfelf  to  the  romantic 
heighth,  to  which  he  at  laft  foared,  when  from  a 
private  gentleman,  and  a  comet  of  horfe,  he  came  to 
be  every  thing  of  a  king  but  the  name,  and  feemed  by 
his  anfwer  to  Monfieur  Belltevre  admiring  his  wonderr 
ful  fortune,  (Von  ne  monte  jamais  ft  haut,  que  lorfqucq 
neffdit  ou  Von  va)  to  be  himfelf  aftonimed  at  his  own 
elevation— What  availed,  I  fay,  the  wonderful  feats 
he  performed  by  means  of  the  army,  when  he  made 
all  Europe  ftand  aghaft  at  the  found  of  his  name  ?  A 
very  (hort  fpace  of  time  would,  probably,  if  he  had 
lived,  have  brought  him  down  as  low,  as  ever  he  was 
high.  For  nothing  is  permanent  that  is  not  founded 
in  juftice. 

Afterwards 
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Afterwards  the  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lambert, 
whofe  officers  make  demands  on  the  parliament.  They 
refolve  againft  them.  Great  contefts  between  parlia- 
ment and  army  a.  At  laft  Lambert  flops  the  fpeaker 
in  his  coach,  and  hinders  the  houfe  from  meeting  b. 
This  was  the  fecond  ti:ne  of  forcibly  diflblving  this 
parliament. 

When  the  peaceable  Richard,  the  fon  of  Cromiuell^ 
fucceeded  to  his  father's  proteetoral  power,  he  foon 
found  that  the  officers  defigned  to  force  him  to  difiblvc 
the  parliament0.  He  is  obliged  to  yield  to  the  army  ; 
lofes  all  his  authority.  The  army  takes  the  govern- 
ment d. 

The  parliament  would  have  eftabliflied  republican 
government,  upon  the  refignation  of  Richard  Cromwell^ 
if  they  had  not  been  bullied  out  of  it  by  Monk  and  the 
etrmy,  who  brought  in  again  upon  their  country,  the 
curfe  of  the  Stuarts. 

There  was  in  fhort  nothing  but  doing  and  undoing 
in  thofe  times  ;  the  parliament  being  as  much  flaves 
to  the  army  then,  as  they  are  in  modern  times  [the 
prefent  always  excepted]  to  the  court. 

It  is  well  known,  thatCA.  II.  propofed,by  means  of 
the  army,  to  enfiave  the  kingdom. 

The  garrifon  of  Tangier*  being  brought  over  to 
England,  c  ferved  to  augment  that  fmall  army,  on 
c  which  the  king'  [Cb.  II.]  c  relied,  as  one  folid  bafis 
*  of  his  authority  V 

An  honeft,  though  too  timid  houfe  of  commons, 
addreffed  Cb.  II.  againft  his  guards  (which  were  but 
6000)  as  unfavourable  to  liberty  f. 

The 


a  Rap.  11.  609.  b  Ibid.  610. 

c  Rap.  11.  604.  d  Ibid.  605. 

e  Hume's  Hist.  Stuarts,  ii.  335.  f  Ibid.  234. 
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The  commons  in  Cb.  II.'s  fecond  parliament,  voted 
the  ftanding  army,  and  king's  guards,  illegal3.  Mr. 
Hume  approves  this  as  necefiary  to  liberty  b. 

The  parliament  beginning  to  doubt,  whether  there 
had  not  been  too  great  a  confidence  repofed  in  Cb,  II, 
by  that  generation  of  fond  fools,  who  received  him  at 
his  restoration,  and  by  their  beflobbering,  fpoiled  him  j 
voted,  that  he  mould  not  have  power  to  keep  the 
militia  under  arms  above  a  fortnight  together,  without 
confent  of  parliament c.  They  were  jealous  even  of 
the  militia.  We  are  not  afraid  of  above  40,000 
Joldiery  wholly  dependent  on  the  crown,  and  detached 
for  life  from  the  people. 

Clarendon  at  laft  perfuaded  Ch  II.  that  he  could  not 
be  fafe  on  his  throne,  without  dilbanding  the  army, 
which  having  once  been  above  all  other  powers  in  the 
ftate,  and  having  modelled  it  at  their  pleafure,  would 
not  be  likely  to  brook  fubmiflion  to  a  king.  It  was 
accordingly  broke,  all  but  1000  horfe  and  5000  foot. 
The  firji  Jlandingarmy  in  England*. 

c  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  defign  was  to 
«  keep  up  and  model  the  army  now  raifed,  reckoning, 
«  there  would  be  money  enough'  [300,000  /.  a  year  for 
three  years*  expected  from  the  French  king]  c  to  pay 

<  them,  'till  the  nation  fhould  be  brought  under  mill- 
*  tary  government/ 

Cb.  II.  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  laid  the 
main  ftrefs  of  their  kingfliip  upon  the  army. 

6  If  once  they  (the  duke  of  York's  enemies)  get  the 

<  navy,  purge  the  guards  and  garrifons,  and  put  new 
c  men  in,  they  will  be  abfolute  mafters.'  The  duke 
of  York's  words  in  his  letter  to  the  prince  of  Orange e. 

«  The 


*  Hume's  Hist.  Stuarts,  ii.  303. 

c  Ibid.  137.  d  Ibid.  136. 

e  Dalrymp.  Mem.  it.  219. 
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*  The  king  (Ck.  II.)  has  yet  the  fleet,  the  garri- 

*  fons  and  guards  ;  fo  that  if  he  will  ftand  by  himfeif, 
«  he  may  yet  be  a  king/  The  duke  of  York  to  the 
prince  of  Orange*. 

t  Upon  the  defeat  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  king 
I  James  became  intoxicated  with  his  profperity.  In- 

*  ftead  of  difoanding  his  army,  he  encamped  it  on 
«  Hounjlow  heath,  and  refolved  to  make  it  the  great 
«  inftrument  of  his  power  V 

Mr.  Trenchard,  in  the  year  1722,  defied  the  advo- 
cates for  ftand ing  armies,  to  produce  a  plaufible  pre- 
text for  keeping  them  up.  What  would  he  have  faid, 
had  he  lived  in  our  times,  when  every  argument  for 
them  is  grown  weaker c  ? 

«  I  prefume,  fays  he  d,  no  man  will  be  audacious 
<  enough  to  propofe,  that  we  mould  make  a  ftanding 
'  army  part  of  our  conftitution/  Is  it  not,  in  our 
times,  to  every  intent  and  purpofe  a  part  of  our  con- 
ftitution ? 

Parliament  under  William  and  Mary  were  uncon- 
querably refolute  on  difbanding  the  army,  and  fending 
away  the  Dutch  guards,  though  the  king  had  in  a 
manner  petitioned  for  their  ftay.  William  was  highly 
difgufted,  fo  that  he  made  a  fpeech  which  he  intended 
to  fpeak  in  parliament,  and  to  abdicate,  and  go  abroad. 
It  is  uncertain  how  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpofe. 
In  his  letter  to  lord  Galway,  he  has  thefe  words. 
.  «  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  people  here  are  let 
«  againft  foreigners/  And  afterwards.  '  There  is  a 
«  fpirit  of  ignorance  and  malice  prevails  here,  beyond 
*  conception c/ 

King 

a  Dalrymp.  Mem.  U.  221.  b  Ibid.  169. 

c  Sec  Cato's  Lett.  hi.  248,/^.  *  ^id.  250. 

•  fW.  Ccntin.  u  389. 
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King  William,  in  his  fpeech>  A.  D.  1697,  tells  par- 
liament that  a  land-force  is  neceflary  ;  and  indeed 
there  was,  at  that  time,  fome  pretence,  becaufe  of 
the  mad  difaffe&ed  party  which  prevailed.  Yet  a  mi- 
litia was  manifeftly  preferable  then,  and  at  all  times. 
But  the  beft  kings  love  a  mercenary  army  better  than 
a  free  militia.  Many  of  the  members  were  offended 
at  the  king's  recommending  fo  ftrongly  an  army  of 
land-forces.  And  the  firft  refolution  made  was  di- 
rectly in  the  teeth  of  the  king's  fpeech,  viz.  That 
all  the  land-forces  of  this  kingdom  which  have  been 
raifed  fince  September  29,  1680,  fhall  be  paid  and 
difbanded.  The  army  confifted  then  of  17,656  in- 
fantry, and  6,876  horfe  and  dragoons.  Orders  were 
given  out  for  rewarding,  paying  off,  and  granting 
privileges  to  the  foldiers,  and  for  making  the  militia 
ufeful a. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  fame  prince,  enraged  at  parlia- 
ment's refufing  to  let  his  Dutch  guards  ftay  with  him, 
after  he  had  requefted  it  as  a  perfonal  favour,  fwore, 
«  if  he  had  a  fon,  they  fhould  not  leave  him/  That  is, 
it  would  have  been  worth  his  while  to  keep  them  in 
fpite  of  parliament.  And  it  is  plain,  he  thought  this 
practicabje,  and  if  it  was,  then  any  thing  may  be 
practicable  by  him,  who  has  the  command  of  the  tre- 
mendous army. 

The  commons,  ftaunch  to  the  falutary  doctrine  of 
"  No  ftanding  army  in  a  free  country  in  a  time  of  peace," 
went  on  reforming  the  army,  till  at  laft  they  fettled  it  at 
about  10,000.  The  king  was  highly  offended  at  their 
jealoufy  of  him,  who  had  done  fo  much  for  them  ;  and 
never  deceived  them.    Said  to  Burnet,  that  if  he  had 

Vol.  II.  C  c  known 
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known  how  the  Englijk  would  treat  him,  he  never 
would  have  meddled  with  them  a.  Did  our  glorious 
deliverer  really  think  the  people  were  not  as  anxious 
about  their  own  fafety  as  he  could  be  ?  What  was  it 
to  him,  what  army  the  people*  of  England  chofe  ta 
keep  up  ?  Did  not  they  know  beft  ?  And  was  it  not 
their  affair  much  more  than  his  ? 

Upon  the  difbanding  of  the  army  under  king  Wil- 
Uamy  a  larger  provifion  was  made  for  the  fea  fervice. 
The  nation  could  better  afford  it  b. 

The  Dutch  keep  up  no  more  than  32,000  {landing 
forces  in  time  of  war  ;  though  they  are  upon  the 
fame  continent  with,  and  their  capital  not  many 
days  march  from  the  French  dominions  c. 

So  hard  have  the  minifterial  crew  been  put  to  it 
for  arguments  to  defend  the  keeping  up  of  a  ftanding 
army,  that  we  find  in  the  Deb.  of  the  Lords,  iv. 
453,  a  pretence,  taken  from  the  number  of  ftanding 
forces  kept  up  by  France^  for  our  keeping  up  an  army 
proportioned-  to  the  French,  Whereas  we  fhould  have 
no  more  to  fear  from  France's  keeping  up  an  army  of 
a  million  of  men,  than  of  one  thoufand,  unlefs  their 
fleet  was  an  overmatch  for  ours. 

In  WalpoWs  time,  it  was  ftrongly  alledged,  that 
officers  were  advanced,  or  neglected  according  to  their 
parliamentary  conduct  and  connections.  Does  not 
this  render  the  army  dreadfully  dangerous  to  liberty  ? 

«  In  all  deliberations  of  this  kind,'  (fays  Mr.  Pulte- 
ney  in  the  debate  on  the  Spanijh  convention,  A.  D. 

»7») 


a  Tind.   CONTIS.  1.  366,  368. 

b  Ibid.  1.  390. 

c  Deb.  Lords,  iv.  452-. 
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1739%)    CI  hare  conftantly  obferved  thefe  military 

*  gentlemen  very  prudently  confult  the  peace  of  their 
c  country,  as  well  as  their  own  glory,  by  being  the 

*  firft  to  approve  of  the  minifter's  moft  deftructive 

*  fchemes,  and  even  his  pacific  meafures.  We  all 
1  know,  when  it  has  happened  otherwife,  what  was 

*  the  confequence.  They,  who  had  the  courage,  to 
c  follow  the  dic~tat.es  of  their  own  breafts,  were  dif-' 

*  abled  from  further  fei  ving  their  country  in  a  military 
4  capacity.' 

The  author  of  the  Prefent  State  of  the  Nation,  efii- 
mates  the  yearly  expence  of  the  ufclcfs  and  dangerous 
army  in  a  profound  peace  at  1,437,600/.  including 
ordnance ;  while  the  ineftimable  fleet,  and  militia, 
the  natural  ftrength  of  a  free  country  furrounded  with 
the  fea,  Coft  the  nation  only  i,6oo,oco/. 

Every  opportunity  a  minifter  and  his  tools  have  of 
embezzling  the  public  money  is  an  evil.  The  keep- 
ing up  of  a  numerous  {landing  army  furnifhes  this 
very  plentifully.  It  is  alledged,  that  the  great  com- 
manders under  the  umbrage  of  the  miniftry,  have 
conftantly  feveral  thoufand  men  in  their  pockets. 
Falfe  mufters  were  found,  A.  D.  1711.  Not  above 
two  thirds  of  the  mufler-rolls  were  effective  men. 
The  annual  eftimate  of  the  army  in  thofe  times  ufed 
to  be  about  700,000/. ;  one  third  of  which,  therefore, 
or  233,000  /.  a  year,  muft  have  been  funk  in  certain 
pockets.  Many  debtors  were  protected  by  the  mili- 
tary. Chartres  guilty  this  way,  and  of  tampering  with, 
witnefles,  produced  before  the  committee.  The 
queen  was  to  be  informed,  and  defired  to  punim  Char- 
tresy  and  all  other  perfens  concerned.  It  was  found, 
that  fubjects  had  been  imprifoned  in  the  Savoy  without 
C  c  2  authority 


*  Deb,  Com.  xi.  63. 
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authority  in  writing  from  a  commiflion-omcer ;  that 
they  had  been  put  in  irons,  and  fold  to  be  fent  abroad. 
The  queen  was  defired  to  give  certain  foldiers  their 
difmiflion  from  the  fervice,  and  protection  againft 
preffing ;  for  having  witnefled  thefe  facts a.  Thus 
the  people  are  plundered,  and  amidft  the  fhew  of  a 
numerous  army,  deprived  of  the  advantage,  if  ad- 
vantage there  be,  in  the  reality.  See  a  motion  about 
the  abfence  of  officers  from  Minorca b.  Out 
of  nineteen  officers,  only  five  were  left  on  duty 
in  the  ifland,  at  a  time  when  the  invafion  of  it  was 
threatened  by  Spain,  fo  publickly,  that  all  Europe 
knew  it.  See  the  examination  of  general  Anjlruthery 
lieutenant  governor0. 

The  great  victories  gained  in  queen  Anne's  time 
over  the  French  in  land  fights,  were  very  prejudicial 
to  England,  For  it  was  impoflible  we  mould  gain  any 
advantage  by  continental  conquefts,  and  it  was  chiefly 
from  that  time,  that  we  attached  ourfelves  to  conti- 
nental fchemes,  and  became  delighted  with  great 
armies  and  land  wars,  while  the  fea  is  our  proper 
element  (of  which  more  elfewhere) ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate circumftance  of  two  German  princes  filling  tho 
Brltijh  throne  immediately  afterwards,  who  had  no 
idea  of  an  infular  fituation,  nor  of  any  fecurity,  but 
what  depends  on  numerous  ftanding  forces ;  all  thefe 
contributed  to  draw  us  into  the  fatal  error  of  keeping 
up  a  large  ftanding  army  in  this  kingdom  furrounded 
by  the  ocean  ;  and  in  times  of  peace,  as  well  as  of 
war.  It  is  not  20  years  fince  we  thought  it  neceflary, 
A,  D.  1756,  to  fend  for  HeJJians  and  Hanoverians  to 
defend  us  againft  an  expected  invafion  from  France  ; 
which  meafure  even  Voltaire  condemns,  and  com- 
pares 

*  Deb.  Com.  iv.  214. 

*  Deb.  Lords,  vih.  69.  c  Ibid.  y^f. 
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pares  this  proceeding  with  queen  Elizabeth's,  who  de- 
fended herfelf,  without  foreign  auxiliaries,  againft 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Parma,  the  queen  of 
Scotch,  the  Irijh,  and  the  papifts a.  Yet  George  I; 
reduced  his  land-forces,  A.  D.  1718,  though  he  was 
at  war  with  Spain,  and  his  three  kingdoms  fwarmed 
with  jacobites  b. 


CHAP.  III. 

A  Militia,  with  the  Navy,  the  only  proper  Security 
cf  a  free  People  in  an  infular  Situation,  loth 
againft  foreign  Invafion  and  domeftic  Tyranny. 

A Stantiing  army,  as  thofe  on  the  continent,  con- 
tinues, of  courfe,  from  year  to  year,  without 
any  new  appointment,  and  is  a  part  of  the  conftitu- 
tion.    Our  courtiers  affect  to  call  the  Britijh  land- 
eftabliihment  a  parliamentary  army,  and  would  deceive 
us  into  the  notion  of  a  difference  between  a  ftanding 
army  and  a  parliamentary.    The  Britijh  land-forces, 
fay  they,  are  appointed  from  year  to  year,  not  only 
as  to  their  number,  but  their  fubfiftence ;  fo  that  the 
parliament's  neglecting  to  provide  for  their  fubfiftence 
would  be  annihilating  the  army  at  once.    But  is  the 
army  the  lefs  a  grievance  for  its  being  on  this  foot, 
than  if  it  were  on  the  fame  with  thofe  of  France  or 
Spain  ?   Suppofe  that  for  twenty  years  together,  we 
ihould  have  no  parliament  called.    At  the  end  of  that 
period,  could  the  grievance  and  lofs  to  the  nation  be 
cftimated  as  at  all  lefs  upon  the  whole,  than  it  would 
C  c  3  have 


a  Ess.  sur  l'Hist.  vi.  133. 
*  Deb.  Com.  vi.  183. 
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have  been,  if  the  king  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twenty  years,  declared  by  edict,  that  there  fhould  be 
no  parliament  during  that  period  ?  This  would  be  a 
bolder  ftroke  of  tyranny,  than  merely  neglecting, 
from  year  to  year,  or  refufmg,  to  let  the  writs  be 
ifiued  ;  but  the  people  would  be  as  really  deprived  of 
the  advantages  of  parliaments  by  one  proceeding,  as 
by  the  other. 

1  No  kingdom  can  be  fecured  otherwife  than  by 
4  arming   the   people.     The  poffeffion  of  arms  is 

*  the  diftinclion  between  a  freeman  and  a  (lave.  He, 

*  who  has  nothing,  and  who  himfelf  belongs  to 
?  another,  muft  be  defended  by  him,  whofe  property 

*  he  is,  and  needs  no  arms.  But  he,  who  thinks  he 
c  is  his  own  matter,  and  has  what  he  can  call  his 
'  own,  ought  to  have  arms  to  defend  himfelf,  and 
c  whatjje  poflefles  ;  elfe  he  lives  precarioully,  and  at 
'  difcretion.  And  though  for  a  while,  thofe,  who 
6  have  the  fword  in  their  power,  abftain  from  doing 
«  him  injury,  yet  by  degrees  he  will  be  awed  into 

*  fubmiiTion  to  every  arbitrary  command.    Our  ancef- 

*  tors'  [the  Caledonia  fee  Tacit.  fcsfc.j  «  by  being 
«  always  armed,  and  frequently  in  action,  defended 
f  themfelves  againft  the  Romans,  Danes  and  Englijh^ 
6  and  maintained  their  liberty  againft  the  incroach- 

*  ments  of  their  own  princes  V 

*  We  all  know,  that  the  only  way  of  enflaving  a 
6  people,  is  by  keeping  up  a  ftanding  army  ;  that  by 
c  ftanding  forces  all  limited  monarchies  have  been 
€  deftroyed  ;  without  them  none;  that  fo  long  as 
6  any  (landing  forces  are  allowed  in  a  nation,  pre- 
s  fences  will  never  be  wanting  to  increafe  them  ;  that 
f  princes  have  never  fuffered  a  militia  to  be  put  upon 

*  any 


a  Fletcher,  p.  397. 
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5  any  good  foot,  left  ftanding  armies  (hould  appear 
f  unneceflary  V 

Mr.  Fletcher  gives  b  the  plan  of  a  militia  for  Br/* 
Atffe  He  propofes  three  camps  in  England,  and  one 
in  Scotland-,  and  that  every  youth  of  every  rank  fiiould 
fpend  one  or  two  years  in  the  camp,  at  his  coming 
of  age,  and  perform  military  exercife  once  every 
week  afterwards.  But  a  great  deal  lefs  than  this 
would  be  fufficient  to  make  this,  or  any  populous 
ifland  inacceffible  to  a  foreign  enemy.  If  we  had  in 
Britain  a  fea  and  land  militia,  there  would  be  no 
occafion  for  the  fcandalous  pradice  of  preftlng. 

The  Athenian  and  Spartan  militia  conquered  the 
Perfian   mercenary  armies,    though  infinitely  more 
numerous.     The  greateft  part  of  Alexander's  army 
was  militia.     The  Romans  conquered  all  nations,  in 
the  republican  times,  while  their  army  was  an  unpaid 
militia.    In  the  imperial  times,  when  the  army  was 
hired,  the  northern  militia  drove  them  out  of  one 
province  after  another,  and  at  laft  Odoacer  made  him- 
felf  king  of  Italy.    The  Turks  had  more  trouble  in 
fubduing  the  militia  of  Hungary  and  Epirus,  than  in 
conquering  all  their  empire  befides.    Scanderbeg,  with 
a  fmall  militia,  was  conftantly  fuccefsful  in  22  battles 
againft  ftanding  armies.  Hunniades  and  Matthias  fought 
the  Turkifo  ftanding  armies  always  with  militia,  4  and 
«  performed  fuch  actions  as  pofterity  can  hardly  believe/ 
€  The  Grecians  carried  on  their  wars  againft  Perfia, 

*  by  means  of  their  militia  j  and  at  laftbeat  the  nume- 

*  rous  mercenary  armies,  and  fubdued  the  vaft  empire 

*  of  Perjia,    The  Rowans  carried  on  their  wars  againft 

*  Carthage  by  means  of  their  militia  ;  and,  at  laft, 

*  beat  the  mercenary  armies  of  Carthage,  and  deftroyed 

C  c  4  '  that 
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*  that  rich  and  populous  city.  But  when  the  Romans, 
c  in  order  to  fupport  the  arbitrary  power  of  their 
c  emperors,  began  to  put  their  whole  truft  in  merce- 
«  nary  armies,  their  military  glory  foon  began  to 
«  decline ;  and  at  laft  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  other 

*  northern  nations,  by  means  of  their  militia,  drove 
«  before  them  the  mercenary  armies  of  Rome,  and 

*  made  that  proud  city  fubmit  to  the  yoke  which 
■  fhe  had,  in  former  times,  by  the  fame  means,  put 

*  upon  a  great  part  of  the  world  V 

«  La  conftitution  de  Rome,  fcfV.  The  conftitution  of 
«  Rome  was  founded  upon  this  principle,  That  thofe 
6  only  mould  be  foldiers,  who  had  property  to  anfwer 

*  to  the  republic  for  their  conduct.  The  equeftrians, 
«  as  being  the  richeft,  formed  the  cavalry  of  the  legi- 
c  ons.   When  their  dignity  was  increafed,  they  would 

*  not  ferve  any  longer  -}  fo  that  it  was  neceflary  to 
«  raife  another  cavalry.    Marius  took  into  his  legions 

*  all  forts   of  people.     The   Roman  republic  was 

*  undone  V 

«  At  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  the 
c  Carthaginians  were  compelled,  by  their  treaty  with 

*  the  Romans,  to  evacuate  Sicily.  Gifco,  therefore, 
*■  who  commanded  in  that  ifland,  to  prevent  the  dif- 
f  orders  which  might  be  committed  by  fuch  a  multi- 

*  tude  of  defperate  fellows,  compofed  of  fo  many  dif- 
«  ferent  nations,  and  fo  long  inured  to  blood  and 
4  rapine,  fent  them  over  gradually  in  fmall  bodies, 

*  that  his  countrymen  might  hare  time  to  pay  off 

*  their  arrears,  and  fend  them  home  to  their  refpec- 
4  tive  countries.     But  either  the  lownefs  of  their 

*  finances,  or  the  ill  timed  parfimony  of  the  Cartba- 

1  giniansi 


a  Deb.  Lords,  v.  301. 
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*  ginians,  totally  defeated  this  falutary  meafure,  though 
<  the  wifeft  that,  as  their  affairs  were  at  that  time 
«  circumftanced,  could  poflibly  have  been  taken.  The 

*  Carthaginians  deferred  their  payment  till  the  arrival 

*  of  the  whole  body,  in  hdjtes  of  obtaining  fome 
«  abatement  in  their  demands,  by  fairly  laying  before 
c  them  the  neceffities  of  the  public.    But  the  merce- 

*  naries  were  deaf  to  every  reprefentation  and  propofal 

*  of  that  nature.    They  felt  their  own  ftrength,  and 

*  faw  too  plainly  the  weaknefs  of  their  matters.  As 
4  faft  as  one  demand  was  agreed  to,  a  more  unreafon- 

*  able  one  was  ftarted  ;  and  they  threatened  to  do 
c  themfelves  juftice  by  military  execution,  if  their 

*  exorbitant   demands   were   not  immediately  com- 

*  plied  with.  At  laft,  when  they  were  juft  at  the 
c  point  of  an  accommodation  with  their  mafters, 
c  by  the  mediation  and  addrefs  of  Gifco,  two  defperate 

*  ruffians,  named  Spendius  and  Matbos,  raifed  fuch 
«  a  flame  among  the  unruly  multitude,  as  broke  out 
«  inftantly  into  the  moft  bloody  and  deftru&ive  war 
«  ever  yet  recorded  in  hi  {lory.    The  account  we  have 

*  of  it  from  the  Greek  hiftorians  muft  ftrike  the  moft 
c  callous  bread  with  horror  ;  and  though  it  was  at 

<  laft  happily  terminated  by  the  fuperior  conduct  of 
f  Hamilcar  Barcas,  the  father  of  the  great  Hanibaly 
c  yet  it  continued  near  four  years,  and  left  the  terri- 

*  tories  around  Carthage  a  moft  (hocking  fcene  of 
f  blood  and  devaftation.    Such  was,  and  ever  will 

*  be,  the  confequence,  when  a  large  body  of  merce- 

<  nary  troops  is  admitted  into  the  heart  of  a  rich  and 
6  fertile  country,  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  are 

<  denied  the  ufe  of  arms  by  the  miftaken  policy  of  their 

*  governors.  For  this  was  actually  the  cafe  with  the 
t  Carthaginians,  where  the  total  difufeof  arms  amongft 
I  the  lower  clafs  of  people  laid  that  opulent  country 

1  open, 
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*  open,  an  eafy  and  tempting  prey  to  every  invader. 

*  This  was  another  capital  error,  and  confequently 

*  another  caufe  which  contributed  to  their  ruin.  How 

*  muft  any  nation,  but  our  own,  which,  with  refpecl 

*  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  lies  in  the  fame  defence- 

*  lefs  fttuation,  how,  1  fay,  muft  they  cenfure  the 

*  mighty  ftate  of  Carthage  fpreading  terror  and  giving 
1  law  to  the  mod  diftant  nations  by  her  powerful 
4  fleets,  when  they  fee  her  at  the  fame  time  tremb- 
4  line;;,  and  giving  herfelf  up  for  loft  at  the  landing  of 
4  an  invader  in  her  own  territories  a  !* 

*  I  hope  the  enemies  to  a  militia  will  at  leaft  allow 

*  thofe  new  levies,  who  compofed  by  far  the  greateft 

*  part  of  Hamilcar's  army  upon  this  occafion,  to  be 
4  raw,  undifciplined,  and  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  arms, 

*  epithets  which  they  beftow  fo  plentifully  upon  a 
4  militia.  Yet  that  able  commander,  with  an  arm)'' 
4  confifting  chiefly  of  this  kind  of  men,  totally  deftroyed 
4  an  army  of  defperate  veterans,  took  their  general, 

*  and  all  'who  efcaped  the  flaughter,  prifoners,  and 

*  put  an  end  to  the  moft  ruinous  and  moft  in- 
4  human  war  ever  yet  mentioned  in  hiftory.  Thefe 

*  new  levies  had  courage,  a  quality  never  yet,  I  believe, 
4  difputed  to  the  Britr/b  commonalty,  and  were  to  fight 
4  pro  arls  et  focis,  for  whatever  was  dear  and  valuable 
4  to  a  people ;  and  Hamilcar,  who  well  knew  how  to 
4  make  ufe  of  thefe  difpofitions  of  his  countrymen, 
4  was  mafter  of  thofe  abilities  which  Mathos  wanted. 
4  Of  fuch  infinite  advantage  is  it  to  an  army  to  have  a 
4  commander  fuperior  to  the  enemy  in  the  art  of  gene- 
4  ralfhip,  an  advantage  which  frequently  fupplies  a 
4  deficiency  even  in  the  goodnefs  of  troops,  as  well  as 
y  in  numbers  V 

A  militia 
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A  militia  is  the  natural  ftrength  of  a  free  people. 
The  Romans  had  no  regular  forces  on  pay  till  the,  year 
of  Rome  347,  by  which  time  they  had  gained  moft  of 
their  conquefts,  and  which  was  their  beft  period  for 
public  virtue. 

When  fome  of  the  Chinefe  emperor  Tay~tfong9s  mini- 
fters  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  training  his  fubje£ts 
fo  carefully  to  arms,  left  they  fhould  rebel  againft  him  ; 
he  anfwered,  c  I  carry  my  fubjec"ts  in  my  bofom  ;  and 
Vhave  no  more  to  fear  from  them,  than  a  father  from 
c  his  children.' 

At  the  union  of  Utrecht,  which  was  the  bafis  of 
the  union  of  the  feven  provinces  againft  Phil.  II.  it 
was  fettled,  that  every  male  between  18  and  60  fhould 
be  trained  to  arms  a. 

King  John  III.  of  Portugal  edsbllfhed  a  militia  (the 
kings  of  Portugal  were  in  thofe  times  limited)  by  or- 
dering, that  every  man  of  a  certain  income  fhould  find 
a  foot-fold ier,  when  wanted.  One  of  double,  a  muf- 
queteer;  and  he  who  was  poffefFed  of  an  eftate  of 
triple  value,  a  trooper  and  horfe  b. 

At  the  congrefs  of  Munjler  and  Ofnabrug,  A.  D. 
1 641,  it  was  articled,  6  that  both  cities  fhould  be 
6  guarded  by  their  own  burghers  and  foldiers  com- 
«  manded  by  the  magiftrates c.'    A  proper  militia. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  the  patriot  of  Spain,  raifed  a 
militia  of  30,000  men  without  expence,  able  to  defend 
themfelves  d. 

The  province  of  Entre  Minho  e  Dauro,  in  Portugal, 
is  18  leagues  long,  and  12  wide.  The  (landing 
militia  is  16000  men.    Tra  los  montes  is  30  leagues  by 

to* 


?  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  xxxi.  82.  b  Ibid.  xxn.  232. 
f  Ibid,  xxx.  249.  d  Ibid.  xxi.  214, 
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20.  Militia  10,  or  12,000.  Beira  34  leagues  by  30. 
Militia  io,oco  a. 

The  frugal  Dutch  have  a  militia  in  their  Indian 
fcttlements b.  The  pay  of  army-officers  generally 
amounts  to  a  third  of  the  whole  expence.  The  Dutch 
fave  this.  For  their  militia  officers  have  no  pay. 
They  fight  for  the  prefervation  of  their  property. 
The  frugality  of  having  a  militia  inftead  of  an  army, 
will,  I  am  fenfible,  be  no  confideration  with  our  court. 
For  one  of  the  principal  ends  they  have  in  view,  in 
keeping  up  an  army  in  times  of  peace,  is  the  main- 
tenance of  feveral  thoufands  of  gentlemen,  as  officers, 
who,  by  that  means,  are  inviolably  attached  to  the 
court. 

When  the  northern  nations  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne made  defcents  on  many  coafts  in  a  piratical 
manner,  that  great  prince  eftablifhed  a  militia  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  France  for  the  fecurity  of  the  kingdom, 
which  proved  effectual c.  His  fon,  Lewis  the  Pious, 
negledled  to  keep  it  up.   The  hoftilities  were  renewed  d. 

c  For  above  two  centuries,  fays  Vattel,  the  Swifs 

*  have  enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  while  the  noife  of 

*  arms  has  refouncied  on  all  fides,  and  war  has  laid 

*  wafte  the  reft  of  Europe,"  He  afcribes  this  to  the 
courage  and  difcipline  of  the  people. 

When  the  Goths  and  Vandals  over-ran  the  weflern 
parts  of  the  Ro?nan  empire  (fays  Fletcher  of  Scotland) 
the  generals  of  armies  made  themfelves  kings  of  the 
countries  they  conquered.  They  divided  the  lands 
among  their  officers,  called  barons,  and  they  again 
gave  fmall  parcels  to  their  foldiers,  who  became  their 

vaflfals, 


a  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  xxii.  10.  b  Ibid.  x.  553. 
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vafTals,  and  held  by  military  fervice.  The  king's 
revenue  arofe  out  of  his  demefne  lands.  There  was 
no  mercenary  army.  Every  man  was  a  foldier,  obliged 
to  fight  for  his  fuperior;  upon  which  tenure  he  held 
his  lands.  This  continued  to  be  the  rtate  of  things  in 
Europe  for  about  1 100  years  from  A.  D.  400.  In  that 
period,  the  fword  was  more  properly  in  the  hands 
of  the'barons,  than  of  the  kings.  For  the  people  held 
more  immediately  of  the  barons  than  of  the  kings. 
Now  the  fword  is  come  into  the  hands  of  kings,  by 
means  of  mercenary  armies.  The  power  of  granting 
money  is  not  alone  a  fufficient  fecurity  for  liberty. 
For  a  thoufand  difciplined  ruffians  will  command  the 
purfes  of  a  million  of  untrained  people.    *  Not  only, 

<  fays  he,  that  government  is  tyrannical,  which  is 
*  tyrannically  adminiftred,  but  all  governments  are 
«  tyrannical,  which  have  not  in  their  conftitution  a 

<  fufficient  fecurity  againft  arbitrary  power.'  He  means 
a  militia,  to  balance  the  dangerous  army  :  p.  9.  After- 
wards, in  confequence  of  a  more  expenfive  way  of 
living  in  more  poliftied  ages,  the  great  land-owners 
were^obliged  to  give  their  vaffals  up  military  fervice, 
and  to  take  rent  for  their  lands.  Foreign  invafions 
then  put  princes  upon  the  pretence  for  fetting  up  mer- 
cenary armies,  whole  pay  was  to  be  levied  upon  the 
people  by  taxes.  Yet  it  is  manifeft,  that  a  militia  is 
the  only  natural  defence  of  a  free  country  both  from 
invafion  and  tyranny.  For  who  is  fo  likely  to  defend 
property,  as  the  proprietor  ?  It  was  the  carekffnei*.  of 
the  people,  that  gave  kings  the  opportunity  of  fetting 
up  tyrannies,  and  armies  for  fupporting  thofe  tyran- 
nies. Rich  and  luxurious  people  chofe  rather  to  pay 
than  fight.  So  the  fword  went  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  people  into  thofe  of  the  tyrant,  and  his  hirelings. 
And  now  the  people  complain  ;  whereas  they  mould 

have 
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have  prevented.  Kings  do  not  chufe  to  give  up 
power,  when  once  they  have  got  it  into  their  poffeffion. 
War  became  a  profeflion ;  and  the  army  enabled  the 
government  to  tax  the  people  for  the  fupport  of  the 
idle  foldier  and  court-fycophant.  Our  ifland,  how- 
ever, has  no  pretence  for  a  Handing  army. 

Some  French  counfellors  about  Mary  of  Guife,  queen 
dowager,  and  regent  of  Scotland,  induced  her  to  pro- 
pofe  a  tax  for  maintaining  a  Handing  army  to  defend 
Scotland  againft  England.  Three  hundred  of  the  lefTer 
barons,  when  the  lords*  too  obfequious  (as  ufual)  to 
the  court,  confented,  by  filence,  to  the  meafure,  re- 
monftrated  to  the  queen  regent,  and  prevented  the 
mifchief.  They  were  ready,  they  foist,  to  defend  their 
country.  They  would  defend  it  better  than  merce- 
naries, men  of  defperate  fortunes,  who  have  no  hopes, 
but  in  the  public  calamity,  who,  for  money,  would 
attempt  any  thing,  and  whofe  faith  would  follow  for- 
tune's wheel.  The  queen  dowager  was  afraid  to  pufti 
the  fcheme  ;  but  Mary  took  it  up,  on  pretence  of 
BothwePs  having  a  defign  to  feize  her  perfon.  The 
army,  however,  was  foon  abolifhed,  and  Jam.  I.  when 
king  of  Scotland,  had  only  forty  gentlemen  for  his 
guard.  Had  Ch.  I.  only  had  5000  regular  forces,  as  a 
bafis  for  his  army,  he  would  probably  have  conquered. 

Fletcher  anfwers  the  objection,  That  only  a  Handing 
army  can  defend  us  againft  the  Handing  army  of 
France.  He  fays,  in  our  wars  with  France,  our  naval 
power  ought  chiefly  to  be  trufted  to.  Mercenary- 
troops  are  calculated,  he  fays,  to  enflave  a  nation. 
They  are  compofed  of  men,  who  make  a  trade  of 
war ;  of  detached  ruffians  freed  from  {hame  and  con- 
nexion with  their  country  for  life;  whereas  a  militia 
are  to  return  again  among  the  people  after  ferving  a 
certain  number  of  years.  Cafar9  in  order  to  en- 
flave his  country,  continued  the  fame  men  beyond 
3  the 
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the  ufual  term  of  years.  For  the  Romans  intended,, 
that  both  civil  and  military  power  mould  pafs  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  never  grow  inveterate  among  the 
fame  fct  of  men. 

Nothing  will  make  a  nation  fo  unconquerable  as  a 
militia,  or  every  man's  being  trained  to  arms.  For 
every  Briton  having  in  him  by  birth  the  principal  part 
of  a  foldier,  I  mean  the  heart ;  will  want  but  little 
training  beyond  what  he  will  have  as  a  militia-man, 
to  malc£  him  a  complete  foldier.  A  {landing  army, 
though  numerous,  might  be  routed  in  one  engagement, 
if  an  engagement  fhouid  happen  in  confequence  of  a 
French  invafion.  Whereas  the  militia  of  Britain 
would  be  a  million  of  men  ;  which  would  render  a 
defcent  from  France  an  operation  of  war  not  to  be 
thought  of  a. 

*  All  the  force,  which  the  French  can  throw  over 
4  to  this  country,  before  our  fleet  can  come  to  our 
4  affiflance,  muft  be  fo  inconfiderable,  that  their  land- 

*  ing  would  deferve  the  name  of  a  furprize,  rather 

*  than  of  an  invafion  fays  one,  who  will  hardly  be 
fufpected  of  intending  to  derogate  from  the  importance 
of  the  army  ;  I  mean,  John,  duke  of  Argyleh. 

De  JVit  propofed  to  the  French  king,  during  the 
firft  Dutch  war,  an  invafion  of  England.  The  king 
replied,  that  fuch  an  attempt  would  be  fruitlefs,  and 
would  unite  all  the  jarring  parties  in  England  againft 
the  enemy.    c  We  mail  have,'  fays  he,  4  in  a  few 

*  days  after  our  landing,  50,000  men  (meaning  the 

*  militia)  upon  us  c.' 

Mr.  Fletcher  adds  afterwards  what  follows. 
4  The  efiential  quality  of  a  militia  confident  with 

4  freedom, 

a  Fletcher's  Works,  p.  31. 

b  Deb.  Lords,  vii.  79. 

c  Huaif,  Hist.  Stuarts,  n.  446, 
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*  freedom,  is,  That  the  officers  be  named,  and  pre- 
4  ferred,  and  they,  and  the  foldiers  maintained,  not 

*  by  the  prince  but  the  people,  who  fend  them  out. 
4  Ambitious  princes  [and  he  would  have  added,  if  he 
had  fore-known  the  late  duke  of  Newcajlles  oppofition 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  militia,  corrupt  minifters\ 
4  have  always  endeavoured  to  difcredit  the  militia,  and 

*  render  it  burdenfome  to  the  people,  by  never  fuffer- 
i  ing  it  to  be  upon  any  right,  or  even  tolerable  foot- 

*  ing  ;  all  to  perfuade  the  neceffity  of  (landing  forces. 
4  In  the  battle  of  Nafebyy  the  number  of  forces  was 
4  equal  on  both  fides ;  and  all  circumftances  equal. 
4  In  th^  parliament's  army  only  nine  officers  had  ever 
4  feen  adlual  fervice,  and  molt  of  the  foldiers  were 
4  London  prentices,  drawn  out  of  the  city  two  months 
4  before.    In  the  king's  army  there  were  above  iooo 

*  officers,  who  had  ferved  abroad  ;  yet  the  regulars 

*  were  routed  by  the  prentices.  A  good  militia  is  of 
c  fuch  importance  to  a  nation,  that  it  is  the  chief  part 
4  of  the  conftitution  of  every  free  government.  For, 
4  though,  as  to  other  things,  the  conftitution  be  ever 

*  fo  flight,  a  good  militia  will  always  preferve  the 
6  public  liberty ;  and  in  the  beft  conftitution  ever 
4  known,  as  to  all  other  parts  of  government,  if  the 
4  militia  be  not  upon  a  right  foot,  the  liberty  of  the 
4  people  muft  perifh.  The  militia  of  antient  Rome 
6  made  her  miftrefs  of  the  world.    Standing  armies 

4  enflaved  her.     The  Lacedamonians  continued  8oo 

5  years  free,  becaufe  they  had  a  good  militia.  The 

*  Swifs  are  the  freeft  people  in  our  times,  and  like  to 
8  continue  fuch  the  longeft,  becaufe  they  have  the 
4  beft  militia  V 

However  a  corrupt  government  may  intend  to  de- 
feat the  defign  of  a  militia  by  totally  perverting  it 

from 


*  Fletchers  Works,  p.  31,  42,  54. 
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from  its  original  intention  and  ufe,  this  ought  not 
to  hinder  all  men  of  property  from  learning  the  ufe  of 
arms.  There  is  no  law  againft  a  free  fubjeft's  ac- 
quiring any  laudable  accompliftiment.  And  if  the 
generality  of  houfekeepers  were  only  half-difciplined, 
a  defigning  prince,  or  miniftry,  would  hardly  dare^  to 
provoke  the  people  by  an  open  attack  on  their  liberties, 
left  they  mould  find  means  to  be  completely  inftruaed 
in  the  exercife  of  arms  before  the  chain  could  be 
rivetted.  But  without  the  people's  having  fome 
knowledge  of  arms,  I  fee  not  what  is  to  fecure  them 
againft  flavery,  whenever  it  fhall  pleafe  a  daring 
prince,  or  minifter,  to  refolve  on  making  the  expe- 
riment. See  the  hiftories  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  militia-aa  is  long  and  intricate  ;  whereas  there 
was  nothing  neceffary,  but  to  direa,  that  every  third 
man  in  every  parifh  in  England,  whofe  houfe  had  10 
or  more  windows,  mould  be  exercifed  in  his  own 
parifh,  by  an  experienced  ferjeant,  times  every 
year,  the  days  to  be  appointed  ;  and  every  third  part 
of  every  parifh  to  be  upon  the  lift  for  three  years, 
and  free  fix  years,  fo  that  in  nine  years  every  fuch 
houfekeeper  in  England  might  have  had  all  the  know- 
ledge he  could  acquire  by  field-days.  The  men 
never  to  be  drawn  out  of  their  refpeaive  parifhes,  but 
to  refift  an  invafion,  quell  an  infurreaion,  or  for  fome 
neceflary  purpofe.  Every  healthy  houfekeeper  of  10 
windows  and  above,  under  50,  who  refufed  to  enlift 
and  attend  the  exercifing  days,  to  be  fined.  No 
hirelings  to  be  accepted.  The  commanders  to  be  the 
men  of  largeft  property  in  each  county. 

A  country,  in  which  every  man  of  property  could 
defend  his  property,  could  have  no  occafion  for  a  dan- 
gerous ftanding  armv,  and  would  be  incomparably 
Vol.  II,  D  d  more 
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more  fecure  again  ft  inva-fion,  than  it  could  be  with 
a  ftanding  army  of  50,000  men  fcattered  over  a  whole 
empire. 

Lord  Lyttelton  thinks  the  militia  (the  only  perma- 
nent military  force,  our  anceftors  knew)  was  com- 
manded by  the  heretoch  of  every  county,  who  was 
annually  chofen  into  his  office  by  the  freeholders  in 
the  folkmote,  or  county-court;  and  that  after  the 
Norman  times,  this  command  devolved  upon  the  earl 
of  each  county. 

A  militia  confuting  of  any  others  than  the  men  of 
■property  in  a  country,  is  no  militia  ;  but  a  mungref 
army- 
Men  of  bufinefs  and  property  will  never  choofe  to 
enter  into  the  militia,  if  they  may  be  called  from 
their  homes,  and  their  bufinefs,  for  three  years  toge- 
ther, fubjeci:  to  martial  law  all  the  while. 

Brigadier  general  Town/vend^  in  his  Dedication  of 
the  «  Plan  of  Difcipline  compofed  for  the  Militia  of  the 
*'  county  of  Norfolk,  affirms,  that  he  has  made  fome 
peribns  mailers,  of  that  exercife  *  in  two  or  three 

*  mornings,  fo  as  to  perform  it  with  grace  and  fpirit 
and  that  the  common  men  learned  it  in  c  feven  or 

*  eight  days  time,,  fome  in  lefs/ 

The  fame  gentleman  complains  heavily  of  the  €  dif- 
c  ccuragements,  flights,  delays,  evaiions,  and  unna- 

*  tural  treatment'  of  the  militia-acl  from  thofe,  whofe 
duty  it  was  to  fee  it  executed  according  to  its  intention. 
One  would  think  the  old  militia  law*  might  have 
directed  cur  government  to  avoid  fending  the  militia 
out  of  their  refpc&ive  counties.  This  was  always 
exprefsly  guarded  againft,  and  was  never  to  be  done, 
but  in  the  cafe  of  foreign  invafion  a. 

.  The 


9  See  Lord  Lyttelton's  Hist.  Hen.  II.  vol. -in.  p;  318. 
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The  fingle  circumftance  of  the  national  militia's 
being  firft  fettled  by  the  great  and  good  Alfred^  ought 
to  prejudice  all  friends  to  liberty  in  its  favour.  That 
able  politician  lord  Mokfworth  thinks  a  militia  infinitely 
preferable  to  an  army,  both  on  the  fcore  of  fafety 
from  tyranny  at  home,  and  of  invafion  from  abroad. 
Judge  Black/lone  a  gives  the  preference  to  a  militia* 
The  Polijh  militia  ferve  but  40  days  in  the  year  b. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  whole  reign  may  be  almoft  called 
a  {rate  of  defenfive  and  offenfive  war  5  in  England  as 
well  as  in  Ireland ;  in  the  Indies  as  well  as  in  Europe  ; 
flie  ventured  to  go  through  this  ftate*  if  it  was  a 
venture,  without  the  help  of  a  {landing  army,  The 
people  of  England  had  feen  none  from  the  days  of 
Richard  II.  and  this  cautious  queen  might  perhaps 
imagine  that  the  example  of  his  reign  and  thofe  of 
other  countries  where  {landing  armies  were  efla- 
blifhed,  would  beget  jealoufies  in  the  minds  of  her 
people**  and  diminifh  that  afFedion,  which  fne  ef- 
teemed  and  found  to  be  the  greateft  fecurity  of  her 
perfon,  and  the  greateft  ilrcngth  of  her  government. 
Whenever  (he  wanted  troops,  her  fubjeas  flocked  to 
her  flandard  ;  and  her  reign  affords  moft  illuftrious 
proofs,  that  all  the  ends  of  fecurity  and  of  glory  too 
may  be  anfwered  in  this  ifland  without  the  charge  and 
danger  of  the  expedient  juft  mentioned.  This  affer- 
tion  will  not  be  contradi£ked  by  thofe  who  recollea 
in  how  many  places  and  on  how  many  occafions  her 
forces  fought  and  conquered  the  bed  difciplined 
veteran  troops  in  Europe c. 

D  d  2  The 


a  Comm.  i.  336. 

k  Blackfi.  Comm.  i.  409. 

c  Bolingbr,  Rem.  Hist.  Enol.  159. 
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The  militia  was  eftabliftied  by  Alfred^  and  fell  into 
decay  under  the  Stuarts.  A  proof,  that  a  militia  is 
good,  and  ought  to  be  kept  up.  The  Stuarts  were 
friends  to  ftanding  armies.  A  demonftration,  that 
ftanding  armies  are  dangerous.  James  II.  at  his  ac- 
ceffion  declared  the  militia  ufelefs  ;  and  demanded 
iupplies  for  keeping  an  army,  he  was  to  raife*.  It 
is  well  known  What  armies  Charles  I.  raifed,  and  in 
what  bloody  bufinefs  he  employed  them.  Charles  II. 
had,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  about  5,000  men. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  reign,  the  army  was  increafed 
to  near  8, coo.  James  II.  at  the  time  of  Monmouth** 
rebellion,  had  on  foot  15,000  men.  At  the  prince 
of  Orange's  arrival,  30,000  regular  troops  b. 

The  command  of  the  militia  was  only  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown,  when  the  nation  was  in  a  ftate  of 
infanity,  and  every  man  ready  to  lay  down  his  head 
on  a  block,  for  the  king  [Ch.  II.]  to  chop  it  off,  if 
he  pleafed.  As  it  is  regulated  by  30  Geo.  II.  c.  25, 
it  remains  too  much  on  the  fame  foot.  For  it  is 
officered  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  deputy-lieutenants 
and  other  principal  land-holders,  under  a  commiffion 
from  the  crown,  which  places  it,  as  every  thing  elfe 
is,  too  much  under  the  power  of  the  court  c. 

The  firft  commiffion  of  array  is  thought  to  have 
been  in  the  times  of  Hen.  V.  When  he  went  to 
France^  A.  D,  1415,  he  impowered  commiffioners  to 
take  an  account  of  all  the  freemen  in  each  county, 
who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  to  divide  them  into  com- 
panies, and  to  have  them  in  readinefs  for  refilling  the 
enemy  d. 

«  The 


a  Hume's  Hist.  Stuarts,  ii.  388. 

b  Ibid.  446.  c  See  Blackji.  Comm.  i.  411. 

4  Hume\  Hist.  Stuarts,  ii.  321. 
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c  The  citizens,  and  country  gentlemen  foon  be- 
«  came  excellent  officers  j*  fays  Mr.  Hume \  This 
{hews  what  a  militia  may  in  a  fhort  time  be  brought 
to.  For  what  is  a  militia-man,  but  a  foldier,  engaged 
for  a  limited  time,  and  lefs  completely  trained  ?  And 
what  is  a  foldier,  but  a  militia-man  completely  difci- 
plined,  and  enflaved  for  life  ?  The  principal  part  of 
a  foldier  is  the  heart ;  and  that  almoft  every  Briton  has 
by  birth  without  training.  A  militia-man  is  a  free 
citizen ;  a  foldier,  a  flave  for  life.  Which  is  moft 
likely  to  mew  the  moft  courage  and  the  greateft  attach- 
ment to  his  country  ? 

«  The  militia — if  it  could  not  preferve  liberty  to 
«  the  people,  preserved  at  leaft  the  power,  if  ever  the 

*  inclination  mould  arife,  of  recovering  itV 

«  Againft  infurrections  at  home,  the  fheriff  of  every 
«  county  has  the  power  of  the  militia  in  him,  and  if 

*  he  be  negligent  to  fupprefs  them  with  the  pojfe  comi- 
«  tatus,  he  is  fineable.  Againft  invafions  from  abroad, 
«  every  man  would  be  ready  to  give  his  affiftance. 
«  There  would  be  little  need  to  raife  forces,  when 

*  every  man  would  be  ready  to  defend  himfelf,  and  to 
4  fight  pro  aris  et  focisc.3  What  would  this  honeft 
man  have  faid,  if  he  had  been  told,  that  the  time 
would  come,  when  it  would  be  called  neceflary  to 
keep  up  a  ftanding  army  in  this  free  country,  fur- 
rounded  with  the  ocean,  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  to 
the  formidable  number  of  above  40,000,  a  number 
fuperior  to  that  with  which  Alexander  conquered  the 
world  ? 

Why  muft  the  Britijh  foldiery  be  enflaved  for  life, 
any  more,  than  the  failors  on  board  the  navy  ?  Were 
D  d  3  the 

a  Hist.  Stuarts,  i.  360.  b  Ibid.  1.  70. 

c  Whitelocke\  fpeech  on  the  militia.    Parl,  Hist, 
x.  278. 
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the  militia  put  upon  a  right  foot,  the  fame  individuals 
might  ferve  either  by  fea  or  land,  during  a  certain 
fliort  period,  and  then  return  to  their  refpecHve  Na- 
tion, I  know  the  court-fycophants  will  object  to. 
this,  That  a  foldier  requires  a  great  deal  of  training 
and  reviewing,  before  he  comes  to  have  the  cool  cou- 
rage neceflary  in  action,  &c.  But  this  is  all  pretence. 
We  hardly  ever  have  had,  or  can  have  occafion  for 
any  foldiery.  Our  wars  with  France  in  old  times 
are  now  by  all  parties  confefled  to  have  been  merely 
the  lofs  of  fo  much  blood  and  treafure  without  po/Ii- 
bility  of  advantage  to  this  ifland.  And  our  continen- 
tal wars  fince  the  Revolution  we  have  been  drawn 
into  chiefly  by  the  unfortunate  circumftance  of  our 
having  on  our  throne  a  fet  of  princes  connected  with 
the  continent.  There  is  no  advantage  we  have  ever 
gained  by  war,  which  would  not  have  been  greater, 
and  coft  us  incomparably  lefs,  if  we  had  kept  to  the 
fea.  For  we  never  can  have  a  nation  for  our  enemy 
that  is  not  commercial,  and  we  can  certainly  at  any 
time  force  a  commercial  nation  to  yield  to  reafonable 
terms  by  attacking  their  commerce,  their  "foreign 
fettlements,  their  coaft-towns,  their  fimeries,  &c. 
And  by  fea  we  may  always  command  the  fuperiority. 
For  every  Briton  is  born  with  the  heart  of  a  foldier 
and  a  failor  in  him  ;  and  wants  but  little  training 
to  be  eq  al  on  either  element,  to  any  veteran  of 
any  country.  Accordingly  we  never  hear  of  the  com- 
mon men,  in  either  fervice,  fhewing  any  appearance 
of  cowardice. 

<  Immediately  after  the  mutiny  bill  had  pafled  the 
I  lower  houfe,  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  elder  brother  of  Mr, 

*  lVillia?n  Pitt,  then  pay  matter  general,  moved,  on  the 

*  9th  of  March,  1749,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 

*  to  limit  refpective  times,  beyond  which  no  non- 

*  Commiflioned  officer  or  foldier,  now,  or  who  hereaf- 

«  ter 
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ter  may  be  fuch  in  his  majefty's  land-ferviee,  fhall  be 
compelled  to  continue  in  the  faid  fervice.  The 
motion  was  fcconded  by  Sir  Francis  Dafiwood-,  but 
very  poorly  fupported  in  numbers*  And  at  laft,  on 
the  19th  of  April,  it  was,  upon  a  divifion  of  139 

*  againft  82,  put  off  for  two  months,  fo  that  it  was 

*  no  more  heard  of.  Had  this  limitation  taken  place, 
6  fuch  a  rotation  of  foldiers  would  have  enfued  among 
«  the  common  people,  that  in  a  few  years  every  peafant, 
6  labourer,  and  inferior  tradefman  in  the  kingdom 

*  would  have  underftood  the  exercife  of  arms  ;  and 
4  perhaps  the  people  in  general  would  have  concluded., 

*  that  a  Handing  army,  on  whofe  virtue  the  confii- 
'  tution  of  Great  Britain  feems  to  depend,  was  altoge- 
4  ther  unrteccfiary  V 

Thofe  incendiaries  wl*o  go  about  to  deftroy  our 

conftitution,  have  not  blufhed  in  the  fame  breath  to 

admit,  that  ftanding  armies  have  been  generally  the 

inftruments  of  overturning  free  governments,  and  to 

affirm  that  a  Handing  army  is  neceffary  to  be  kept  in 

ours  ;  if  yo.u  alk  them  againft  whom,  they  anfwer  you 

very  frankly,  agaih&  the  people  •  if  you  alk  them  why, 

they  anfwer  you  with  the  fame  franknefs,  becaufe  of 

the  levity  and  inconftar.cy  of  the  people.    This  is  the 

evil  ;  an  army  is  the  remedy.    Our  army  is  not  de- 

figned,  according  to  thefe  doctors  of  llavery,  againft 

the  enemies  of  the  nation.    We  are  confident  that  the 

prefent  army  is  incapable  of  being  employed  to  fuch 

purpofes,  and  abhors  an  imputation  which  might  have 

been  juftly  caft  on  Cromwell's  army,  but  is  very  un- 

juftly  infinuated  againft  the  prefent  b. 

The  great  and  good  lord  Ruffil  was  accufed,  among 

other  things,  of  intending  to  feize  and  deftroy  the 

king's  guards, 

B  D  d  4  The 
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The  king's  guards  !  (fays  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  in  his 
defence  of  lord  Ruffel,  p.  359.)  What  guards  ?  Whom 
does  the  law  underitand  or  allow  to  be  the  king's 
guards  for  the  prefervation  of  his  perfon  ?  Whom 
lhall  the  court,  that  tried  this  noble  lord,  whom  fhall 
the  judges  of  the  law,  that  were  then  prefent,  and 
upon  their  oaths,  whom  mall  they  judge,  or  legally 
underftand,  by  thefe  guards  ?  They  never  read  of 
them  in  all  their  law  books.  There  is  not  any  ftatute 
law  that  makes  the  leaft  mention  of  any  guards,  The 
law  of  England  takes  no  notice  of  any  fuch  guards : 
and  therefore  the  indictment  is  uncertain.  The 
king  is  guarded  by  the  fpecial  protection  of  almighty 
God,  by  whom  he  reigns,  and  whofe  vicegerent  he  is. 
He  has  an  invifible  guard  of  glorious  angels. 

Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis  nec  arcu  ; 
Nec  venenatis  gravida  fagittis. 

(Crede)  Pharetra.     ,  Hor. 

The  king  is  guarded  by  the  love  of  his  fubje&s. 
The  next  under  God,  and  the  fureft  guard.  He  is 
guarded  by  the  law  and  courts  of  juftice.  The  militia 
and  the  trained  bands  are  his  legal  guard,  and  the 
whole  kingdom's  guard.  The  very  judges  that  tried 
this  noble  lord,  were  the  king's  guards,  and  the  king- 
dom's guards,  and  this  lord  Rujpi's  guard  againft  all 
erroneous  and  imperfect  indictments,  from  all  falfe 
evidence  and  proof,  from  all  ftrains  of  wit  and  oratory 
mifapplied  and  abufed  by  council.  What  other  guards 
are  there  ?  We  know  of  no  law  for  more ;  king  Hen. 
VII.  of  this  kingdom  (as  hiftory  tells  us)  was  the 
firft  that  fet  up  the  band  of  penfioners  :  fince  that  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard  :  fince  them  certain  armed  bands, 
commonly  now-a-days  (after  the  French  mode)  called 
the  king's  life-guard,  rid  about?  and  appeared  with  naked 

fwords 
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fwords  to  the  terror  of  this  nation ;  but  where  is  the 
law  ?  where  is  the  authority  for  them  ? 

It  had  been  fit  for  the  court,  that  tried  this  noble 
lord  on  this  indiament,  to  have  fatisfied  themfelves 
from  the  king's,  council,  what  was  meant  by  thefe 
guards ;  for  the  alledging  and  fetting  forth  an  overt 
fait,  or  open  deed,  in  an  indiament  of  treafon,  muft 
be  of  fomething  that  is  intelligible  by  law,  and  whereof 
judges  may  take  notice  by  law:  and  herein  too,  the 
indiament  fails,  and  is  imperfea. 

Barillon  writes  to  his  court,  that  James  II.  intended 
to  abolifh  the  militia  entirely,  and  to  maintain  the 
army  with  the  money  \  That  both  parliament  and 
people  difliked  this  very  much,  but  that  the  king 
would  keep  the  troops  on  foot,  whether  parliament 
provided  for  them  or  not,  knowing  that  without  them 
he  could  gain  his  point  by  his  army  and  connexion 
with  the  French  king. 

<  It  does  our  Hen.  II.  great  honour,  (fays  lord 

<  Lytteltonb)  that  he  was  the  firft  author  of  a  regula- 
«  tion  for  arming  his  whole  people  ;  for  no  prince, 
«  who  defired  to  govern  tyrannically,   would  have 

*  thought  of  fuch  a  regulation  ;  nor  could  any  coun- 
«  try,  in  which  fuch  a  law  was  maintained,  be  either 
c  enflaved  by  the  crown,  or  much  oppreffed  by  the 

<  nobles.  It  feems  indeed  that  the  antient  conftitution 
«  of  England,  had  always  intended  what  this  ftatute  of 
«  Hen.  II.  enaaed  ;  as  all  freeholders  were  required  by 

*  the  common  law  of  the  land  to  aflift  in  oppofing 
«  and  driving  out  invaders  ;  but  the  want  of  care  to 
'  provide  the  burgefies,  and  free  focmen,  who  did  not 

>hold  any  fiefs  by  military  tenures,  with  proper 
y  4  arms, 


a  Dalrymp.  II.  169. 
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*  arms,  rendered  that  obligation  of  little  or  no -effect; 
<  whereas  from  this  time,  the  whole  community  of 

*  freemen  were  bound  tp  have  in  their  own  cuftody, 

*  and  tranfmit  to  their  heirs,  the  ufual  arms  of  a  foot 
<foidier,  and  thofe,  who  were  worth  16  marks  in 
«  chatties  or  rents,  were  to  provide  heavy  armour,  nay 
I  even  thofe  who  had  but  10,  were  to  furnifli  them- 
«  felves  with  fcull-caps  and  habergeons  of  iron,  toge- 

*  ther  with  lances,  and  to  leave  them  to  their  heirs/ 

Harrington  thinks,  there  ought,  in  a  free  country, 
to  be  no  army,  but  a  cavalry  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  an  infantry  of  the  commons. 

See  13  Edw.  I.  cap.  6,  for  arming  the  people 
according  to  their  pofTeffions  in  lands  \  In  the 
Tower  are  the  records  of  the  militia  grants  for 
cuftody  of  /hires,  cities,  towns,  ports,  &c.  See  the 
militia  ads  25  Edw.  III.  cap.  8.— 13  Ch.  II.  cap.  6.— 
1 3  and  14  of  the  fame,  cap.  g.-^irf  the  fame,  cap.  4, 
&c  b.  There  is  in  Rikfs  Plac.  Parl.  p.  458,  an  order, 
to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Northamptonjbire,  20  Edw.  I. 
that  all  who  have  40  Ubratas  terra,  have  military  arms. 
This  order  was  founded  in  reafon.  Whoever  has 
property,  ought  to  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  his 
property.  In  England  the  arms  are  in  one  fet  of 
hands,  and  the  property  in  another. 

Sir  Robert  Cotton  being  confuited  3  Car.  II.  in  a 
difficult  ftate  of  affairs,  amongfr.  other  things  gave  this 
advice  at  the  council  table c.  «  There  muft  be,  to 
4  withftand  a  foreign  invafion,  a  proportion  of  fea  and 
«  land  forces.    And  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  no 

*  march 

a  Stat,  at  Large,  i.  izo. 

b  Ibid.  11.  pajf. 

c  Rufijvjcrthy  p.  469. 
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«  march  by  land,  can  be  of  that  fpeed  to  make  head 
<  ao-ainft  the  landing  of  an  enemy  :  then  it  follows, 
c  that  there  is  no  fuch  prevention  as  to  be  matter  of 
«  the  fea.  For  the  land  forces,  if  it  were  for  an  offcn- 
«  five  war,  the  men  of  lefs  livelihood,  were  bed  fpared  ; 
«  and  were  ufed  formerly  to  make  fuch  wm  purga- 
«  menia  republican  if  we  made  no  farther  purchafe 

4  by  it.    But  for  the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth,  the 

5  wifdom  of  all  times  did  never  intruit  the  public 
4  caufe  to  any  other  than  to  fuch,  as  had  a  portion  in 

4  the  public  adventure.    And  that  we  faw  in  1588, 

5  when  the  care  of  the  queen  and  of  the  council  did 
4  make  the  body  of  that  large  army  no  other  than  of 

*  the  trained  bands/  In  the  fame  advice  to  the  king, 
he  lets  him  know  how  the  peop!e  refented  his  keeping 
up  an  army  in  the  winter,  though  we  were  then  in 
war  both  with  France  and  Spain.  The  words  are 
thefe.  <  The  dangerous  diftaftes  to  the  people  are  not 
«  a  little  improved  by  the  unexampled  courfe,  as  they 
4  conceive,  of  retaining  an  inland  army  in  winter 
4  feafon,  when  former  times  of  general  fear,  as  in 

*  1588,  produced  none  fuch  ;  and  makes  them  in 
4  their  dift rafted  fears  conjecture  idly,  it  was  raifed, 

*  wholly  to  fubjeft  their  fortunes  to  the  will  of  power, 
4  rather  than  of  law,  and  to  make  good  forr.e  farther 

*  breach  upon  their  liberties  and  freedoms  at  home, 
i  rather  than  to- defend  us  from  any  force  abroad.' 

Queen  Mary,  (  William  being  in  Holland)  on  the  alarm 
of  an  invafion  from  the  Pretender,  gives  orders  to  put 
the  militia  in  readinefs.  Trained  bands  of  the  cities 
pf  London  and  Weftminfter*  to  the  number  of  j  0,000, 
under  command  of  the  lord-mayor,  were  drawn  out. 
The  queen  gees  to  fee  them ;  was  pleafed  with  their 
activity  and  loyalty  a. 


a  Tiud.  Contin.  1.  200. 
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The  two  remarkable  vi&ories  gained  by  the  ruffian 
rebels,  A.  D.  1745,  over  the  king's  troops,  fhew  that 
a  militia  is  not  fo  contemptible  as  the  friends  of  a 
{landing  army  affect  to  think  it3. 

*  Though  neither  commanders,  nor  men,  of  the 
«  New-England  militia,  who  took  Louijburgh,  A.  D. 
«  1745,  had  ever  feen  any  military  fervice ;  though  the 
«  ground  between  the  place  of  landing  and  the  town 
«  was  boggy,  unequal,  and  almoft  impaflable  5  though 
«  the  town  was  defended  by  feveral  batteries,  particu- 

*  larly  one  of  35  cannon  of  42  pounds  each,  a  draw- 

*  bridge,  and  circular  battery  of  16  guns,  of  24  pounds 

*  each,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  a  battery  of 

*  34  gunsJ  42  pounders  ;  though  the  walls,  ramparts, 
c  and  baftions  mounted  64  guns,  and  though  there 
«  were  in  the  place  10  mortars  of  13  inches  caliper, 

*  and  fix  of  nine  inches,  and  a  garrifon  of  1200 
«  regulars ;  thofe  militia-men  proceeded  with  all  the 
c  regularity  and  intrepidity  of  veterans,  and  took  the 

*  place  accordingly5.' 

In  ihe  year  1749,  the  number  of  failors  voted,  was 
1500,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  land  forces  were  to  be 
18,857.  It  would  have  been  more  natural  to  imagine 
that  parliament  would  vote  the  large  number  for  the 
fea  fervice,  and  the  fmall  one  for  the  land.  Accord- 
ingly Mr.  Nugent  obferved,  that  it  feemed  as  if  thofe 
who  draw  up  the  eftimates,  had  meant  them  for 
France ,  and  not  for  England c, 

Mr.  Thornton  moved,  A.  D.  1751,  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  make  the  militia  more  ufeful.  He  faid  he  had 
fearched  into  the  caufes  that  rendered  the  militia  weak 

anc( 

a  See  Contin.  Rap.  ix.  181,  and  222* 
*  Ibid.  160. 

c  Aim.  Deb.  Com.  iv.  8. 
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and  contemptible,  and  the  remedy  would  not  be  either 
difficult  or  tedious.  He  faid  the  militia  laws  had  been 
fpoiled  by  defign,  that  fome  villainous  claufes  had  been 
artfully  intruded  into  them,  which  were  previoufiy 
known  to  be  fuch  as  would  render  them  entirely  ufelefs. 
But  a  well  constituted  militia  in  the  year  1745  would 
have  faved  the  nation  3,000,000  /.  and  tho'  it  might  con* 
the  nation  10,000  /.  a  year,  and  there  mould  be  occafion 
to  ufe  it  but  once  in  thirty  years,  which  was  the  fpace 
between  the  two  laft  rebellions,  we  mould  then  have  had 
that  fervice  for  300,000  /.  which  has  coft  us  3,000,000  /. 
and  that  it  was  evident,  that  lefs  labour  would  be  loft 
by  200,000  militia,  who  would  immediately  return  to 
their  work,  fuppofing  that  two  days  only  in  a  month 
were  fet  apart  for  their  exercife,  than  by  20,000  regu- 
lar troops,  who  confider  every  fpeoies  of  induftry  as 
incompatible  with  their  ftation,  or  their  duty  a. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  committed. 

In  the  year  1756  was  publiflied  a  collection  of  43 
addrefles  to  the  king,  and  inftru&ions  to  members  of 
parliament,  from  London,  Briftol,  and  many  counties, 
&c.  complaining  of  the  lofs  of  Minorca,  and  other  mis- 
carriages, occafioned  in  great  meafure  by  the  want  of 
a  militia,  to  fecure  the  mother-country,  which  would 
have  allowed  fending  out  a  fufficierit  force  to  defend 
Minorca,  he.  In  34  of  the  addreffes  a  militia  is  re- 
commended. Yet  that  {launch  old  Whig  the  duke  of 
Newcajlle  continued  an  enemy  to  the  militia,  and  was 
the  laft  to  come  into  it. 

Lord  Orford,  A.  D.  1757,  fet  the  example  to  the 
kingdom  by  giving  orders  for  putting  the  militia  act 
in  execution  b. 

A.  D  . 
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A.  D.  1759,  an  alarm  being  brought  to  England  of 
3000  hands  being  at  work  upon  flat-bottomed  boats, 
and  other  preparations  in  France  for  an  invafion,  tire 
government  expedited  the  raifing  of  the  militia,  which 
before  went  on  but  heavily  a.  The  king  reviewed  that 
of  Norfolk,  and  exprefted  high  fatisfaclion  with  them. 
Some  thought  the  militia  then  no  way  inferior  to 
regulars. 

And  we  all  remember  what  confternation  we  were 
in,  A.  D.  1756,  when  our  enemies  over-ran  almoft 
all  our  colonies,  when  we  loft  Minorca,  Ofwego,  &c. 
becaufe  we  were  afraid  to  fend  men  to  their  defence, 
and  difgraced  ourfelves  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  by  im- 
porting foreigners  to  fecure  us  againft  the  flat-bottomed 
invafion,  we  pretended  to  apprehend  from  France.  A 
Well-appointed  militia  would,  at  both  thofe  periods, 
have  faved  the  nation's  honour. 

In  the  year  1759,  king  Geo.  II.  fent  a  mefTage  to 
both  houfes,  to  notify,  that  he  had  information  of  a 
defigned  invafion  from  France,  *  to  the  end,  that  his 
majefty  may  (if  he  fliall  think  proper)  caufe  the  militia, 
or  fuch  part  thereof  as  fhall  be  neceflary,  to  be  drawn 
out,  and  embodied,  and  to  march  as  occafion  fhall 
require  b.  The  peers  thanked  the  king  for  e  his  in- 
«  tention  to  call  out  and  employ  the  militia,  if  necef- 

*  fary,'  &c.  and  the  commons  refolved,   c  that  an 

*  humble  addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  majefty  to  give 

*  directions  to  the  lieutenants  of  counties  for  carrying 

*  the  militia  act  into  execution.' 

Many  remember  what  a  condition  we  were  in  A.  D*> 
1745,  when  a  handful  of  highland  ruffians  penetrated 

to 


a  Tind.  Contin.  ix.  580. 
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to  the  very  centre  of  England^  and  filled  the  whole 
nation  with  terror  and  difmay. 

4  That  fix  or  feven  thoufand  men  unprovided  with 

*  horfes,  with  magazines,  and  many  of  them  with 

*  arms,  mould  march  from  the  extremities  of  Scotland 

*  to  within  eighty  miles  of  London,  through  a  country 

*  that  abhorred  their  manners,  and  detefted  their  caufe  ; 

*  and  that  they  mould  return  to  Scotland  without  lofing 
4  above  fifty  men  by  death  or  defertion,  is  next  to  in- 
4  credible.    Upon  their  return,  they  were  guilty  of 

*  many  exceffes  in  plundering  the  inhabitants  of  the 

*  country,   which   they    had   forborne   when  they 

*  marched  into  England.     This  was  owing  to  the 

*  chagrin  they  had  conceived  at  their  difappointment  ; 

*  yet  they  were  not  accufed  of  being  fanguinary  to  the 

*  people  of  the  country,  though  it  was  faid  in  the 

*  fkirmifh  at  Clifton  fome  of  them  called  out  to  give  no 
4  quarter  to  the  king's  troops.  But  their  fuccefs  in 
4  a  great  meafure  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  dillimi* 
4  larity  of  manners  between  them  and  their  enemies. 
4  Bred  up  in  hardy,  adtive,  and  abrlemious  courfes  of 
4  life,  they  were  always  prepared  to  march,  and  never 
4  at  a  lofs  for  accommodation  or  provifion  :  they  were 
4  devoted  tc  enthufiafm  to  the  caufe  they  were  engaged 
4  in,  and  they  thought  no  crime  was  equal  to  the  dif- 
4  obedience  of  the  commands  of  their  leaders,  who, 
4  during  their  march  into  England,  fought  ail  means- to 
4  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  people  to  their  interefh 
4  The  common  people  of  England,  on  the  other  hand^ 
4  having  been  long  ufed  to  pa$  am  army  for  fighting 
4  for  them,  had  at  this  time  forgot  srli  the  military 
4  virtues  of  their  anceflors.  The  militia,  therefore, 
4  was  ufelefs,  and  few  but  thofe  who  regularly  en- 
4  tered  into  the  fervice  of  the  government  chofe  in 

*  their  own  perfons  to  venture  any  thing  againfi  the 

3  4  rebels. 
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rebels.  They  depended  upon  the  army  for  their  pro- 
tection, and  it  was  found  by  experience  that  the  un- 
wieldy motions  of  the  regulars  gave  their  enemies 
a  vaft  advantage,  by  rendering  it  next  to  impoflible 
to  come  up  with  them.  This  was  the  real  caufe  of 
their  performing  fuch  amazing  marches  with  fo  little 
lofs  ;  and  of  their  being  able  to  hold  out  fo  long 
againft  fo  great  a  fuperiority  of  numbers  and  difci- 
pline  V 

c  Why  may  not  a  militia  be  made  ufeful  b  ?  Why 
may  not  the  nobility,  gentry  and  freeholders  of 
England  be  trufted  with  the  defence  of  their  own 
lives,  eftates,  and  liberties,  without  having  guardians 
and  keepers  afligned  them?  And  why  may  they 
not  defend  thefe  with  as  much  vigour  and  courage 
as  mercenaries  who  have  nothing  to  lofe,  nor  any 
other  tie  to  engage  their  fidelity,  than  the  miferable 
fixpence  a  day,  which  they  may  have  from  the 
conqueror  ?  Why  may  not  a  competent  number  of 
firelocks  be  kept  in  every  parifh,  for  the  young  men 
to  exercife  with  on  holy  days,  and  rewards  offered 
to  the  moft  expert,  to  ftir  up  their  emulation  ?  Why 
may  not  a  third  part  of  the  militia  be  kept  up  by 
turns  in  conftant  exercife  ?  W"hy  may  not  a  man 
be  lifted  in  the  militia  till  he  is  difcharged  by  his 
mafter,  as  well  as  in  the  army  till  he  is  difcharged 
by  his  captain  ?  And  why  may  not  the  fame  hone 
be  always  fent  forth,  unlefs  it  can  be  made  appear 
he  is  dead  or  marred  ?  Why  may  not  the  private 
foldiers  of  the  army,  when  they  are  difperfed  in  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  be  fent  to  the  militia? 
And  why  may  not  the  inferior  officers  of  the  army 
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4  in  fome  proportion  command  them  ?  I  fay,  thefe 

*  and  other  like  things  may  be  done,  and  fome  of 
4  them  are  done,  in  our  own  plantations,  and  the 
c  iflands  of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey ;  as  alfo  in  Poland, 
4  Switzerland,  and  the  country  of  the  Grifotts,  which 
4  are  nations  much  lefs  confiderable  than  England, 
4  have  as  formidable  neighbours,  no  feas,  nor  fleet  to 
4  defend  them,  nothing  but  a  militia  to  depend  upon, 
4  and  yet  no  one  dares  to  attack  them.    And  we  have 

*  feen  as  great  feats  done  formerly  by  the  apprentices 

*  of  London,  and  in  the  war  by  the  Vandois  in  Savoy,  and 
4  Miquelets  in  Catalonia,  and  the  militia  in  Ireland,  as 
4  can  be  paralleled  in  hiftory*  And  fo  it  would  be  with 
4  us,  if  the  court  would  give  their  hearty  affiftance 
4  in  promoting  this  defign  ;  if  the  king  would  appear 
4  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  them,  and  give  rewards 
4  and  honours  to  fuch  as  deferve  them,  we  fhould 
4  quickly  fee  the  young  nobility  and  gentry  appear 
4  magnificently  in  arms  and  equipage,  mew  a  generous 
4  emulation  in  outvying  one  another  in  military  exer- 
4  cifes,  and  place  a  noble  ambition  in  making  them- 
4  felves  ferviceable  to  their  country.  They  object, 
4  that  fuch  a  militia  as  this  is  a  {landing  army,  and 
4  will  be  as  dangerous  and  much  more  chargeable* 
4  I  anfwer,  That  there  can  be  no  danger  from  an 
4  army,  where  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  are 
4  the  commanders,  and  the  body  of  it  made  up  of  the 
4  freeholders,  their  fons  and  fervants  ;  unlefs  we  can 
4  conceive  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  will  join  in 
4  an  unnatural  defign  to  make  void  their  own  titles  to 
4  their  eftates  and  liberties  >  and  if  they  could  enter- 
4  tain  fo  ridiculous  a  proportion,  they  would  never 
4  be  obeyed  by  the  foldiers,  who  will  have  a  refpecl: 
4  to  thofe  that  fend  them  forth,  and  pay  them,  and 
4  to  whom  they  muft  return  when  their  time  is  ex~ 
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c  pired.  For  if  I  find  a  man,  I  will  as  furely  chufe 
c  one  who  will  fight  for  me,  as  a  mercenary  officer 

*  will  chufe  one,  that  will.  And  the  governments*  of 
c  king  Charles  II.  and  king  James,  are  witnefTes  to  the 
c  truth  of  this,  who  debauched  the  militia  more  than 

*  ever  I  hope  to  fee  it  again,  and  yet  durft  never  rely 
4  upon  them  to  alii  ft  their  arbitrary  defigns,  as  we 

*  may  remember,  at  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  invsfion  ; 
'  their  officers  durft  not  bring  them  near  his  army  for 
c  fear  of  a  revolt.    Nay,  the  penfioned  parliament 

*  themfelves  turned  Ihort  upon  the  court,  when  they 
•*  expected  to  give  them  the  finifhingftroke  to  their  ruin.' 

6  I  do  not  think  our  conftitution  and  liberties  will 

*  ever  be  abfolutely  fafe,  until  we  return  to  our 
«  ancient  method,  of  making  military  exercifes  the 

*  diverfion  and  amufement  of  all  ranks  of  men,  and 

*  of  making  it  the  cuftom  or  fafhion  for  all  laymen, 
■  at  leaft,  to  breed  themfelves  up  to  arms  and  military 

*  difcipline  ;  and  if  we  can  accomplifh  this,  I  believe 

*  it  will  be  granted,  we  fhould  then  have  no  occafion 
6  for  a  Handing  army,  or  for  keeping  a  greater  number 
c  of  regular  troops  in  continual  pay,  than  was  necef- 
c  fary  for  the  grandeur  and  perfonal  fafety  of  our  king 

*  and  roval  family  *.* 

'  This  ftrcngth'  [fays  lord  Lyttelton,  viz.  of  the 
national  militia,  when  all  the  gentry  were  foldiers, 
paid  and  maintained  by  the  lands  they  held]  6  could 
'  never  fail,  zs  that  of  a  mercenary  army  muft  at 

*  fometrmes,  by  the  wealth  of  the  frate  being  con- 

*  fumed  and  exhaufted,   but  continued  as  fixed  as 

*  the  lands  difpofed  of  in  this  manner,  and  ever 
c  ready  to  oppofe  either  foreign  invaders,  or  in- 
'  teftine  rebellion.  I  may  add  too,  that  it  was  equally 
4  fitted  to  refift  any  tyranny  in  a  king,  being  wholly 

c  com- 
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*  compofed  of  thofe  men,  who,  by  their  property  in 
c  the  realm,  and  their  rank  in  .the  ftate,  were  molt 
c  interefted  to  guard  the  liberties  of  the  fubjecl:  againfl: 
c  the  crown  V  The  noble  author  adds,  that  though 
every  landholder's  being  a  foldier  gave  the  barons 
frequent  opportunity  of  difturbing  the  peace,  yet  c  it 
'  was  no  eafy  matter  for  any  of  them  to  exercife  their 
c  tyranny  long,  without  being  checked — whereas  in 

*  abfolute  monarchies'  [which  cannot  fubfift  in  coun- 
tries where  the  people  of  property  are  armed]  *  the 
'  conflitution  affords  no  remedy  againft  the  defpotifm 
1  of  the  prince.'  A  ftrong  recommendation  of  a 
militia  !  *  , 

Mr.  Thornton^  A.  D.  1751,  made  the  following 
remarks  in  the  houfe  of  commons  b. 

'  I  muft  not  omit  to  take  notice  that  the  militia 

*  laws  have  been  oppofed  by  defign  ;  fome  villainous 
c  claufes  having  been  artfully  intruded  into  them, 
'  which  were  previoufly  known  to  be  fuch  as  would 

*  render  them  entirely  ufelefs.  As  this  cannot  be 
'  denied,  I  perfuade  myfelf,  that  after  a  very  little 
4  reflection,  every  gentleman  prefent  will  concur  in 
c  my  opinion,  that  fome  alteration  is  necefTary  with 
c  refpe6t  to  our  militia,  either  to  commence  now,  or 
c  at  a  more  convenient  feafon  ;  or,  at  leaft,  at  the 
c  eve  of  a  commotion,  when  their  afTiftance  /hall  be 
1  wanted  to  furmount  the  danger  which  we  would 
4  not  prevent.  If  our  militia  is  not  to  be  frequently 
c  exercifed,  let  there  be  fome  law,  by  which  it  may 
c  be  more  effectually  raifed.  Let  us  no  longer  ac- 
c  knowledge  the  importance  of  a  militia  in  the  pre- 

*  amble  of  many  of  our  ftatutes,  yet  render  this  very 

E  e  2  *  militia 
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«  militia  ineffectual  by  fuffering  fuch  deftrtictive  claufes 
«  to  remain,  as  will  reduce  the  ftatute  itfelf  to  a  mere 
c  form  of  words,  and  a  dead  letter,  to  the  aftonifhment 
«  of  other  nations,  and  the  difgrace  of  our  own.  Let 
«  us,  Sir,  repeal  all  the  prefent  laws  concerning  the 

*  militia ;  we  mail  then  evidently  perceive  our  naked- 
c  nefs,  and  in  what  a  defencelefs  ftate  they  will  leave 
«  us.    Let  us  no  longer  be  amufed  with  the  appearance 

*  of  a  fecurity,  which  they  cannot  give ;  nothing 
c  more,  furely,  than  the  difcovery  of  our  danger,  is 
«  neceflary  to  put  us  immediately  upon  our  guard  ; 

*  nothing  more  is  neceflary  to  determine  us  to  enact 

*  laws  which  fhall  be  in  effect  what  the  prefent  laws 
c  are  only  in  form ;  and  I  hope  we  fhall,  upon  this 
c  occafion,  remember  the  great  maxim  of  Co/mo  de 

*  MediciS)  from  whom  Machiavel  derived  all  his  po- 
c  lineal  knowledge ;  Defer  not  till  to-morrow  what 
c  can  and  ought  to  be  done  to-day.  A  regulation, 
«  Sir,  by  which  our  country  is  to  be  defended  againft 
c  fuperftition  and  flavery,  againft  the  fury  of  an  in- 
4  vafion,  or  the  rapine  of  rebellion,  requires  the  moft 
e  mature  and  difpaffionate  deliberation.     Shall  we, 

*  therefore,  defer  this  regulation,  till  we  hear  the  drum 
K  of  an  enemy  beat  to  arms  ?  Shall  we  defer  it  till 
i  every  heart  throbs  with  apprehenfion,  and  every  mind 
<  is  confufed  with  anxiety  and  terror  ?  Till  impatience 

*  for  obtaining  the  end  fliall  caufe  us  to  miftake  the 
c  means  ?  Till  a  time  when  an  hypocritical  zeal  for 
6  the  fafefy  of  the  public  taking  advantage  of  the 

*  confufion,  fhall  bring  us  into  greater  danger  ?  Were 
6  not  the  very  claufes  that  have  emafculated  our  fta- 
c  tutes  relating  to  the  militia  introduced  in  the  time  of 
6  public  and  imminent  danger,   by  defigning  men, 

*  who  under  a  pretence  of  increafing  our  fecurity, 

*  took  away  what  fecurity  we  had  ? 

*  Let 
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«  Let  us  then  in  this  interval  of  tranquillity,  when 
«  the  mind  is  at  leifure  to  examine  and  choofe,  fet 

*  about  changing  thiefe  ruinous  claufes  for  fufch  as  will 
«  be  quite  proper.  Let  us  now  eftablifh  our  fafety 
«  upon  a  firm  foundation,  by  pafiing  fuch  a  law  as 
c  will  furnifh  this  country  with  a  militia  equally 
«  effective,  more  eafily  raifed,  and  maintained  at  a  lefs 
«  expence  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world ; 
«  let  us  no  longer  truft  our  liberty  and  our  lives,  our 
«  religion,  our  country  and  our  pofterity,  to  a  merce- 
«  nary  army,  that  has  no  motive  to  defend  us,  -but  its 

*  pay,  and  no  concern  for  our  liberties,  becaufe  they 
4  have  given  up  their  own. 

«  If  it  fhould  happen,  Sir,  that  a  large  military 

*  force  fhould  fuddenly  be  wanted  at  a  time  when  the 
«  parliament  is  not  fitting,  and  his  majefty  is  abroad, 
«  how  is  it  to  be  fupplied  ?  Will  not  the  waiting  for 
6  an  aft  of  parliament  produce  the  moft  dangerous 
6  delay  ?  And  will  not  the  fame  inconveniences  follow, 

<  that  happened  in  the  year  1745?  Inconveniences, 
«  which  we  now  feel,  and  which  will  probably  be  long 
«  felt  by  our  pofterity.  A  well  constituted  militia, 
«  Sir,  at  that  time,  would  have  faved  the  nation 
4  3,000,000  /.  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  fuch  a  militia 
«  would  be  attended  with  an  annual  expence  to  the 

<  whole  nation  of  10,000/.  and  that  there  fhould  be 

*  occafion  to  ufe  it  but  once  in  thirty  years,  which  is 

*  the  fpace  between  the  two  laft  rebellions,  we  fhould 

<  then  have  that  fervice  for  300,000  /.  which  has  coh: 

<  us  3,000,000/.  and  confequently  fave  (which  would 
«  be  good  oeconomy,  inftead  of  fuperfluous  expence) 

*  2,700,000  /.  upon  the  balance.  Befides,  thofe  whom 
«  the  want  of  this  force  might  encourage  to  interrupt 
«  our  tranquillity,  may  be  deterred  from  their  attempt 
«  by  obferving  that  a  new  regulation  hath  rendered  us 
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«  fufnciently,  formidable.  To  prevent  is  certainly 
«  foil  better  than  to  cure.  Thefe  confiderations,  .Sir, 
c  appear  fo  formidable  to  me,  that  I  cannot  think  any 
e  gentleman  will  continue  to  oppofe,  or  . even  on  any 
'  account  to  delay  the  meafure  which  they  have  induced 
c  me  to  undertake  and  recomn.end.  But,  Sir,  left  any 
c  gentle  man  fhould  doubt  'whether  this  meafure  be 
«  praaicable,  I  fhail  obferve,  that  the  eftabliihment  of 

*  a  militia  in  any  country,  where  the  people  are  m-me- 
«rous  and  indubious,  is  not  only  practicable,  but 
'  eafy.  Switzerland  and  Germany,  which  are  poor 
<  countries,  thinly  inhabited,  have  their  militia,  not- 
^withftanding  the  people  muft  be  neceflarily  diffipated 
«  by  the  great  extent  of  the  lands  which  they  cu;tivate. 
'And  is  a  militia  impoffible  in  England?  A  country 
«  that  is  remarkabJe  for  its  fertility,  and  crouded  with 

*  men,  where  a  few  acres  afford  a  plentiful  fubfiftence, 

*  and  almoft  every  parifh  could  furnifli  a  regiment. 
«  If  it  be  objected,  that  this  militia  cannot  be  exercifed 

*  without  taking  the  hufbandman  or  the  manufacturer 
■  from  his  labour,  a  circumftance  which  cannot  but 

be  hurtful  to  a  trading  nation  ■  I  anfwer,  our  militia 
may  be  exercifed  on  holidays,  according  to  the  pradice 
in  Switzerland-,  but  fuppofing  that  two  days  in  a 
month  were  to  be  fet  apart  for  this  purpofe,  it  is 
evident  that  lefs  labour  would  be  loll  by  200,000 
militia,  who  would  immediately  return  to  their  work 
from  their  exercife,  than  by  20,000  regular  troops, 
who  conndcr  themfelves  as  gentlemen  foldiers,  and 
every  fpecies  of  induftry  as.  incompatible  with  their 
Nation,  and  indeed  with  their  dutv.    I  would  not, 
however,  be  thought  an  advocate'  for  the  total  re- 
duction of  the  army.     I  know  that  an  army  is 
neceffary,  that  there  muft  be  guards  and  feme  troops, 
at  our  garrifons,  in  Gibraltar  and  Peri  Mahon,  and  a 

*  fulficient 
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■  fufficient  number  of  regular  forces  in  Ireland,  the 
«  iflands  of  Scotland  and  the  Weft-Indies.  But  I  think 
c  fuch  a  reduction  of  the  army  is  expedient,  as 
«  would  caufe  a  faving  equivalent  to  the  expence  of 
c  260,000  militia,  and  that  enough  would  ftill  remain 

*  for    the  above   fervices.     This   number,  Sir,  of 

<  260,000  for  the  militia  was  our  ancient  contingent  5 
c  and  as  they  are  difperfed  through  the  feveral  counties  of 
«  this  ifland,  will  effectually  reprefs,  if  not  prevent  any 
«  invafion  from  abroad,  and  quell  every  difturbance 
«  that  may  be  fomented  at  home.  They  will  be 
«  always  ready  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  to  affift 
«  the  civil  power,  as  well  as  to  protect  our  coafts  from 

<  infult  5  coafts  of  fuch  extent,  that  if  the  prefent 
«  ftanding  army  was  doubled,  it  would  not  be  able  to 
«  fecure  the  ifland  from  being  plundered  in  fome  part 

<  or  other,  by  the  daring  crew  of  a  buccaneer,  or  a 
«  defperate  affociation  of  fmugglers.    And  as  it  is  our 

*  coaft  that  principally  makes  a  military  force  of  any 
«  kind  neceffary,  what  muft  be  our  fituation,  when 
«  without  any  force  by  which  this  coaft  can  be  fecured, 
«  and  with  fcarce  a  fortified  place  in  the  kingdom,  we 
i  are  not  able  to  bring  together  6000  men  for  the 
«  defence  of  the  capital,  upon  a  fudden  and  unexpected 
«  attack  ?  The  marfhals  Belleijle  and  Saxe  .both  re- 
8  marked,  that  we  muft  be  eafily  over-run ;  and  it  is  a 
«  common  faying  among  the  French,  that  England 
«  would  be  only  a  breakfaft  :'  [But  chen  the  French 
muft  give  up  the  troops  they  fend  againft  us  5  becaufe 
our  fleet  would  efft  dually  cut  off  their  retreat  :]  <  And 

*  1  ftiould  be  forry  if  they  Ihoujd  put  us  to  prove  the 
c  contrary,  before  we  have  a  militia  eftabiimed.  Need 
«  we  have  a  better  hint,  or  ftron^er  motive  to  provide 
«  for  our  fafety  ?  Fas  ejl  ab  hojle  decent  As  to  the 
1  difficulty  of  reforming  our  militia,  if  it  be  faid  that 

E  e  4  c  experi- 
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'experiment  is  againft  me,"  and  that  experiment  is 

*  ftronger  than  argument  j  if  it  be  alledged  that  former 
«  attempts  to  eftablifli  a  militia  have  been  inefFcdual  it 

*  needs  only  to  be  confidered  by  what  means  thefc  at- 

*  tempts  have  been  made.    They  were  made  in  confe- 

<  quence  of  thofe  very  flatutes  which  being  perverted 
»  from  their  primary  intentions  are  evidently  fdo  dc  Je  j 
«  fo  that  the  militia,  which  was  defigned  to  be  a  regular 

<  and  well-difciplincd  body,  is  degenerated  into  a  mere 
'  mob  :  But  even  this  mob  has  been  known  to  do  good 

*  fervice.   I  will  not  trefpafs,  Sir,  upon  the  indulgence 

<  of  the  houfe  by  proving  felf-evident  proportions  :  It 
«  is  fufficient  only  to  ftate  them.    It  is  of  abfolute 

*  neceffity  we  fhould  have  a  military  force  fufficient  to 

*  defend  eleven  millions  of  people,  and  it  is  acknow- 

*  ledged  on  all  hands  that  our  prefent  force  is  not 

<  fufficient.    There  are  but  three  ways  by  which  this 

<  deficiency  can  be  fupplied;  firft,  by  a  regular  army 
«of  mercenaries;   fecondly,  by  foreign  auxiliaries; 

<  thirdly,  by  a  militia.    A  regular  army  of  mercenaries 

*  we  can  neither  afford  to  pay  for  living  in  idlenefs,  nor 

*  fpare  from  the  trades  in  which  they  would  be  other- 
«  wife  employed.    The  hiring  of  auxiliaries  is  attended 

*  with  equal  expence,  and  is  yet  lefs  to  be  depended 
'upon:  For  they  who  may  be  engaged  to  fupply 
«  auxiliaries  to  us,  may,   when  we  want  them,  be 

<  fcarce  able  to  defend  themfelves,  as  was  the  cafe  in 
4  the  unhappy  year  1745.  Auxiliaries  may  be  bought 
«  off  by  our  enemy  at  the  very  minute  we  want  them, 

*  or  fent  under  reffrictions,  which  will  render  them 

<  wholly  unferviceable.    There  needs  not  indeed  any 

*  argument  to  prove  a  meafure  to  be  impolitic,  which 

*  has  already  incumbered  us  with  debts,  that  it  is  fcarce 
F  poffible  we  fliould  pay,  and  has  reduced  our  neigh- 
t  bours?  the  Dutch,  into  yet  more  deplorable  poverty 

■  an4 
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«  and  diftrefs.  A  militia,  which  would  defend  us  by 
c  men  of  property,  whofe  intereft  is  involved  in  that  cf 
c  their  country,  and  who  would  only  circulate  their 
«  pay,  and  not  carry  it  abroad,  mufl  be  our  only  re- 
«  fource.    Such  a  militia,  Sir,  has  been  rejected  by 

*  thofe  who  have  had  the  management  of  this  unhappy 

*  country,  who  have,  for  reafons  beft  known  to  them- 

*  felves,  fquandered  the  public  treafure  in  vain  attempts 
«  to  obtain  from  foreign  and  domeftic  mercenaries  what 
c  a  militia  only  can  fupply,  [the  duke  of  Newcaflle, 
f  the  importer  of  12,000  Hejfians  and  Hanoverians , 

*  A.  D,  1756.]    Let  us  then  interpofe  in  the  behalf 

*  of  an  injured  nation;  let  us  once  more  connedt 

*  the  civil  and  military  power,  and  direcl  their  united 

*  efforts  to  the  fame  end.    This,   as  it  will  give 

*  us  ftrength  at  home,  will  give  us  reputation  abroad. 
c  This  is  advifed  by  Machiavel^  as  the  fureii  means  of 
«  national  greatnefs  :  This  was  fuccefsfully  praclifed 
4  by  the  Spartans  and  Romans  of  old,  the  Goths  and 
c  ancient  Germans  ;  and  this  is  now  the  glory  of  the 
c  Swifs,  a  nation  which,  however  inconfiderable  in  its 

*  extent,  no  ambitious  power  has  dared  to  moJeft.  I 
4  therefore  humbly  move,  that  leave  may  be  given  to 
<  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  good  purpofe  that  I  hav* 
'  mentioned.' 

In  the  year  1758,  the  miniftry  pretended  to  confi- 
der  the  militia  as  capable  of  real  fervice.  For  we  find 
in  that  year  a  mefTage  from  the  king  by  Mr.  Piity 
That  he  is  informed  of  a  French  invafion,  and  may 
perhaps  have  occafion  for  the  militia.  The  commons 
return  thanks  for  the  information,  and  addrefs  the 
king  to  give  orders  to  the  lieutenants  of  counties  to 
life  their  utmoft  diligence  in  ordering  the  militia  % 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Parliamentary  Tranfaclicns,  Speeches,  &c.  rela- 
ting to  the  Army. 

THE  commons,  A.  D.  1673,  vote  the  ftanding 
army  a  grievance,  and  were  going  to  addrefs 
the  king  againft  it.  The  king  fuddenly  goes  to  the 
houfe  of  peers  to  prorogue  the  parlinment.  The  lords, 
according  to  their  flavifti  cuftom,  haften  to  attend  him. 
The  commons  fhut  their  door,  and  kept  black  rod 
out,  till  they  vote  the  alliance  with  France,  evil  coun- 
fellors  about  the  king,  ftanding  army,  and  duke  of 
Lauderdale  grievances  a. 

The  commons  addrefs  the  king  againft  Lauderdale 
on  account  of  the  army  in  Scotland,  raifed  at  Lauder- 
dale's inftance,  which  was  to  be  ready  to  enter  Eng- 
land on  command  from  the  privy  council,  and  for 
openly  affirming  in  council,  that  the  king's  edicts  arc 
equal  to  laws  b. 

It  was  obferved  in  parliament,  A.  D.  1674,  c  That 
c  neither  our  anceftors,  nor  the  people  of  any  country, 
«  free,  like  ours,  whilft  they  preferved  their  liberties, 

*  did  ever  fuffer  any  mercenary  or  ftanding  guards 
«  around  their  prince  j  but  chofe  that  his  fafety  fhould 

*  be  in  them,  as  theirs  was  in  him.' 

A  motion  was  made,  A.  D.  IJIJ,  for  a  fupply  for 
maintaining  the  army.  Oppofed  by  Sbippen,  Wind- 
ham, IValpole,  jacobites  and  difcontented  whigs 
together.  The  fame  Walpole  afterwards  kept  up  a 
more  numerous  army  than  18,000,  of  which  number 
he  complains  heavily  here  c. 

All 


a  Deb.  Com.  i.  185. 
c  Ibid.  vi.  154. 
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All  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  {landing  army, 
Mr.  Shippen  faid,  were  reducible  to  two  proportions. 
1.  6  That  the  only  danger  of  continuing  the  landing 

*  army  is  the  expence  of  it.  2.  That  we  ought  to 
c  comply  with  the  number  of  forces  propofed,  becaufe 
c  it  is  demanded  by  the  king,  who  is  the  beft  judge  of 

*  our  nccefnties.' 

He  faid,  c  it  was  very  extraordinary,  that  the  ex- 

*  pence  mould  be  thought  the  only  danger,  for  that 
c  was  not  the  chief  argument  againft  a  {landing  army ; 

*  but  the  chief  argument  was,  that  the  civil  and 
c  military  power  could  not  long  fubfifl  together;  that 

*  a  {landing  army  in  time  of  peace  would  necefTarily 
c  impede  the  free  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

c  It  is  the  infelicity  of  his  majefty's  reign,  that  he 
c  is  unacquainted  with  our  language  and  conititution, 
c  therefore  it  is  incumbent  on  his  minifters  to 
c  inform  him,  that  our  government  does  not  {land  on 
4  tiie  fame  foundation  with  his  German  dominions. 
c  That  a  {landing  army  fuppofes  not  only  a  diftruft, 

*  but*  weaknefs  in  the  government ;  and  therefore  could 

*  not  promote  his  majefly's  fervice.'    He  faid,  6  fome 

*  of- the  freed  and  bravell  people  in  Europe  had,  by 

*  this  method,  loft  their  liberties.  The  civil  power 
'  was  drawn  in  from  time  to  time,  by  pretended 
c  exigencies,  to  allow  and  maintain  an  armed  force  in 
'peace;  but  they  found  they  had  erected  a  power 
'  fuperior  to  themfelves  ;    that  the  foldiery,  when 

*  they  had  tafled  the  fweets  of  authority,  would  not 
6  part  with  it ;  and  that  even  their  princes  began  to 

*  think,  that  ruling  by  an  army  was  a  more  compen- 
i  dious^way  of  government,  than  acting  under  the 
«  reftraints  of  law.   And  now  they  wear  the  chains,  and 

*  lament  the  lofs  of  that  freedom,  which  they  con- 

*  fented  to  deflroy.' 

N     i  Mr. 
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Mr.  Shippen  faid,  *  I  know  thefe  afTertions  inter- 
«  fere  with  what  is  laid  down  in  his  majefty's  fpeech ; 
«  but  we  are  to  confider  that  fpeech  as  the  compofition 
«  and  advice  of  his  miniftry,  and  are   therefore  at 

*  liberty  to  debate  every  propofition  in  it;  efpecially 

*  thofe,  which  feem  rather  calculated  for  the  meridian 

*  of  Germany,  than  of  Great  Britain.'* 

It  was  faid,  the  above  words  were  highly  dimo- 
nourable  to,  and  unjuftly  reflecting  on,  his  majefty's 
perfon  and  government ;  and  therefore  it  was  ordered, 
that  Wm.  Shippen,  Efq.  be,  for  the  faid  offence,  com- 
mitted prifoner  to  the  Tower. 

4  If  the  prince  of  Orange,  (fays  Trenchard  a)  in  his 
c  declaration,  inftead  of  telling  us,  that  we  mould 

*  be  fettled  upon  fuch  a  foundation,  that  there  fhould 

*  be  no  danger  of  our  falling  again  into  llavery,  and 
4  that  he  would  fend  back  all  his  forces  as  foon  as 

*  that  was  done,  had  promifed  us  that  after  an  eight 

*  years  war  (which  mould  leave  us  in  debt  near  twenty 
1  millions)  we  mould  have  a  ftanding  army  eftablifhed, 

*  a  great  many  of  which  mould  be  foreigners ;  1 

*  believe  few  men  would  have  thought  fuch  a  revolu- 

*  tion  worth  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  eftates  ; 

*  but  his  mighty  foul  was  above  fuch  abjecl  thoughts 

*  as  thefe ;  his  declaration  was  his  own,  thefe  paltry 
c  defigns  are  thofe  of  our  undertakers,  who  would 

*  lhelter  their  own  oppreffions  under  his  facred  name. 

*  I  would  willingly  know,  whether  the  late  king 
4  James  II.  could  have  enflaved  us  but  by  an  army, 

*  and  whether  there  is  any  way  of  fecuring  us  from 

*  falling  again  into  llavery,  but  by  difbanding  the 

*  army.    It  was  in  that  fenfe  I  underftood  his  ma- 

*  jetty's  declaration,  and  therefore  did  early  take  up 

6  arms 
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4  arms  for  him,  as  I  (hall  be  always  ready  to  do. 
4  It  was  this  alone  which  made  his  affiftance  necefTary 
«  to  us,  otherwife  we  had  wanted  none  but  the 
4  hangman's/ 

It  is  a  common  evafion  of  the  advocates  for  the 
army,  that  we  have  only  fuch  a  number,  12,000,  or 
20,000,  in  England,  and  that  the  reft  are  in  Ireland* 
where  they  cannot  annoy  us,  and  are  neceffary  there 
to  keep  the  raw-head-and-bloody-bones-papifts  quiet. 
But  neither  is  there  any  honeft  ufe  for  one  regiment 
in  England  nor  in  Ireland,  the  people  being,  if  only  half 
difciplined,  as  able  as  the  army  both  to  keep  the  internal 
peace,  and  deter  invaders ;  of  which  the  hiftories  of 
all  the  ages  between  Richard  II.  and  Charles  I.  are 
vouchers ;  nor  is  the  keeping  an  army  in  Ireland  at 
all  lefs  dangerous  to  Britijb  liberty  than  in  England. 
Hear  Mr.  Trencbard:*  <  An  army  kept  in  Ireland  is 
c  more  dangerous  to  us  than  at  home  :   For  here,  by 

•  perpetual  converfe  with  their  relations  and  acquain- 
4  tance,  fome  few  of  them  perhaps  may  warp  towards 
«  their  country  5  whereas  in  Ireland  they  are  kept  as 

*  it  were  in  a  garrifon,  where  they  are  fliut  up  from 
4  the  communication  of  their  countrymen,  and  may 
c  be  nurfed  up  in  another  intereft.  It  is  a  common 
4  policy  amongft  arbitrary  princes  often  to  fhift  their 

•  foldiers  quarters,  left  they  fliould  contract  friendftiip 

*  among  the  natives,  and  by  degrees  fall  into  their 
4  intereft.' 

*  When  the  duke  d'Jlenfon  came  over  to  England, 
(fays  Mr.  Gordon*)  '  and  for  fome  time  had  admired 
4  the  riches  of  the  city,  the  conduct  of  queen  Eliza- 
4  beth,  the  wifdom  of  her  government,  and  the  mag- 

6  nificence 
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«  nificence  of  her  court ;  he  afked  her,  amidft  fo  much 

*  fplendor,  where  were  her  guards  ?  Which  qucftion 
■  fhe  refolved  a  few  days  after,  as  fhe  took  him  in 
«  her  coach  through  the  city,  when  pointing  to  the 
c  people  (who  received  her  in  crowds  with  repeated 

*  acclamations)  "  Thefe,  faid  fhe,  my  lord,  are  my 

<  guards ;  thefe  have  their  hands,  their  hearts,  and 

<  their  purfes,  always  ready  at  my  command. "  And 
«  thefe  were  guards  indeed,  who  defended  her  through 

*  a  long  and  fuccefsful  reign  of  forty-four  years  againft 

<  all  the  machinations  of  Rome,  ' the  power  of  Spain,  a 

*  difputed  title,  and  the  perpetual  confpiracies  of  her 
«  own  popifh  fubjeds  ;  a  fecurity  the  Roman  empe- 

*  rors  could  not  boaft  of  with  their  praetorian  bands, 

*  and  their  eaftern  and  weftern  armies.' 

«  Were  not  the  French  as  powerful,  fays  Mr.  Gor- 
■«  don  %  in  Charles  lid's  and  James  Ift's  times,  as  they 

*  are  in  this  long  and  deftruclive  war,  and  with  a 
c  weaker  alliance  to  oppofe  them  ?  And  yet  we  then 
c  thought  a  much  lefs  army,  than  is  now  contended 
'for,  a  moft  infupportabJe  grievance ;  infomuch  that 

<  in  Charles  lid's  reign,  the  grand  jury  prefented  them, 
■  and  the  penfion-parliament  voted  them  to  be  a  nui- 
'  fance,  fent  Sir  Jofeph  Williamfon  to  the  Tower,  for 

*  faying,  "  the  king  might  keep  guards  for  the  de- 
"  fence  of  his  perfon,"  and  addreffed  to  have  them 
'  diibanded.  And  now  our  apoftates  Would  make 
•their  court,  by  doing  what  the  worn:  parliament 
4  ever  England  faw,  could  not  think  of  without 
c  horror.' 

c  Of  26  Roman  emperors,    16  were  depofed  and 

<  murdered  by  the  foldiery.  The  Turkijh  fultans  are 
1  often  maflacred  by  the  janizaries.    The  army  under 

4  Cromwell 
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c  Cromwell  expelled  the  parliament  under  which  they 
c  had  fought.    Afterwards  under  Monk  they  deftroyed 

*  the  government  they  had  fet  up,  and  brought  back 
c  the  Stuarts,  whom  they  were  raifed  to  expel. 
c  Charles  II.  wifely  difbanded  them,  left  they  mould 
c  have  fent  him  a  packing  again.  James  lid's  army 
c  joined  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  came  over  on  pur- 
c  pofe  to  exclude  their  worthlefs  mafter,  and  all  his 

*  race.  What  better  can  be  expected  from  men  of 
c  bafe  principles,  who  call  themfelves  foldiers  of  for- 

*  tune  ?  Who'  make  murder  their  profeflion,  and 
4  enquire  no  farther  into  the  juftice  of  the  caufe,  than 
c  how  they  mail  be  paid  ;  who  muft  be  falfe,  rapa- 

*  cious  and  cruel  in  their  own  defence.  For  having 
c  no  other  profeflion  or  fubfiftence  to  depend  upon, 
e  they  are  forced  to  ftir  up  the  ambition  of  princes, 

*  and  engage  them  in  perpetual  quarrels,  that  they 
c  may  mare  of  the  fpoils  they  make.    Such  men, 

c  like  fome  fort  of  ravenous  fim,  fare  beft  in  a  ftorm  V  v 

Lord  Morpeth  moved,  A,  D.  1733,  *°r  an  a^drefs 
to  the  king  to  reduce  the  forces  b. 

It  was  urged,  that  there  was  a  great  neceflity  to 
reduce  the  expences  of  the  nation ;  [What  was  the 
neceflity  then  compared  with  that  of  our  times  ?] 
and  that  it  might  beft  be  done  by  reducing  the  {land- 
ing army,  which  in  time  of  peace  was  not  neceffary, 
but  was  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  the  liberties  of 
the  people. 

To  which  it  was  anfwered,  that  they  might  as  well 
addrefs  the  king  to  govern  according  to  law  3  that  it 
was  infinuating  that  the  king  did  not  take  the  firft 
opportunity  of  reducing  the  army,  and  thereby  lefjen- 

ing 
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ing  the  public  charge.    Did  not  every  body  know, 
that  the  king  did  not  wifh  to  reduce  the  army ;  but, 
on  account  of  his  wretched  electorate,  wifhed  to  keep 
foreign  troops  in  pay,  and  a  large  army  ready  to  fly 
to  its  defence,  whenever  it  mould  be  attacked  ?  We 
had  accordingly  at  one  time  in  our  pay  as  follows : 
HeJJians  per  ann.  £.  241,259 
Sweden,         -  50,000 
Wolfenbuttel,      -  25,000 

Total,      -      £.  316,259 


The  duke  of  Marlborough  brought  into  the  houfe 
of  lords,  the  fame  year,  a  bill  to  prevent  the  officers 
of  the  army  below  the  rank  of  colonels  from  being 
deprived  of  their  commiffions  otherwife  than  by  court 
martial,  or  addrefs  of  parliament a.  This  was  in- 
tended for  detaching  military  officers  from  all  con- 
nection with  and  dependence  on  the  miniftry.  Be- 
fore the  fecond  reading,  many  lords  called  out  for  the 
queftion ;  the  plain  Englijh  of  which  is,  Right  or 
wrong,  we  are  againft  this  bill.  Lord  CheJUrjield 
checked  them  feverely.  Lord  Hervey  faid,  the  bill 
was  an  open  and  direct  attack  on  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, (of  which  elfewhere)  and  might  overfet  the 
confutation,  &c.  The  truth  is,  that,  fuppofing  par- 
liament itfelf  under  minifterial  influence,  as  it  was 
then,  and  has  been  fince  (I  do  not  fay,  that  is,  in  our 
virtuous  times,  the  cafe)  it  is  of  very  little  confe- 
quence,  whether  the  army  be  under  minifterial  in- 
fluence through  the  mediation  of  parliament  or  other- 
wife. 

The 
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The  bill  of  A.  D.  1735,  for  quartering  the  army 
in  time  of  elections  a,  enacts,  That,  in  order  to  the 
fecuring  of  the  freedom  of  elections*  the  law  of 
3  Edw>  L  be  ftill  in  force,  which  forbids  on  great 
forfeiture,  any  man's  difturbing  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tion by  force,  malice,  or  menacing  5  and  that  the 
fecretary  at  war  do  give  order  for  the  removal,  the 
day  before,  or  fooner,  of  every  regiment,  troop,  &c. 
to  the  diftance  of  at  leaft  two  miles  from  any  place, 
where  an  election  for  the  houfe  of  commons  or  Scotch 
peers  is  to  be  held  5  and  to  remain,  till  one  day  after 
the  election  ;  every  officer  difobeying,  to  be  cafhiered 
•and  incapacitated,  befides  forfeiture  ;  the  king's  life 
•guards,  the  guards  attending  on  any  of  the  royal 
family,  and  the  garrifons  of  forts  and  cables  only 
excepted ;  and  allowing  liberty  for  military  officers 
and  foldiers,  who  have  right  of  voting,  to  attend.  As 
the  bill  was  firft  drawn,  the  offenders  were  to  be  tried 
in  the  King's-bench  ;  but  that  conftant  friend  to  liberty 
the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  propofed  leaving  out  that 
claufe*  by  which  means  the  offending  officers  were  to 
be  left  fafe  in  the  hands  of  the  fecretary  at  war,  who 
generally  having  a  good  understanding  with  the  mint* 
ftry,  would  take  care,  that  they  fliould  not  be  too 
feverely  puniflied,  though  they  fliould  ftay,  and  take 
care  of  the  minifter's  intereft  at  an  election  ;  or  in  ths 
words  of  one  of  the  fpeakers  b,  «  if  an  officer  fliould 

*  bring  his  regiment,  troop,  or  company,  to  the  very 

*  place  of  election,  and  plant  centries  to  attend  the 

*  poll-books,  he  knows  how  he  is  to  be  tried  ;  he  is 

*  to  be  tried  by  his  brother  officers  in  a  court  martial  * 

*  and  I  do  not  know,   but  their  fentence  may  be 

*  pleaded  in  bar  to  any  future  indictment  brought 
-  Vol.  II,  F  f  4  againft 


Deb.  Lords,  iv.  460. 
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«  againft  him  upon  the  ftatute  of  Edw.  I.  for  what 

*  interpretations  may  hereafter  be  put  upon  this  laft 
c  law,  cannot  now  be  fo  eafily  determined :  And 
c  therefore  I  hope  your  lordfhips  will  pafs  the  bill  in 

*  the  fame  fhape  the  learned  judges  have  brought  it 
1  in,  unlefs  fome  more  convincing  reafon  than  any  I 

*  have  yet  heard  fliould  be  given  for  turning  it  into 

*  a  form  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  at 

*  prefent.' 

And  the  protefting  lords  afterwards  obferved  on  this 
fubject,  *  That  it  was  much  more  neceffary,  that 

*  officers  and  foldiers  fhould  be  fubje£t  to  be  tried  by 
4  the  civil  power  for  an  offence  of  this  high  nature 

*  againft  the  ccnftitution,  than  for  quartering  a  man 

*  contrary  to  the  method  prefcribed  by  the  act  to  pre- 
'vent  mutiny  and  defertion  ;  for  which  crime  they 

*  are  at  prefent  liable  to  be  tried  and  cafliiered  by  the 
'  civil  magiftrate.'  They  likewife  obferved,  that  the 
offence  being  againft  civil  fociety,  came  much  more 
naturally  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  magiftrate, 
than  of  a  court-martial,  as  a  court-martial  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  competent  to  try  military  offences^ 
than  the  civil  magiftrate  a. 

Afterwards  another  amendment,  the  wrong  way, 
was  made  to  the  bill ;  by  which  the  penalties,  inftead 
of  being  inflicted  on  the  offending  officers  and  foldiers, 
were  to  come  upon  the  fecretary  at  war,  if  he  neglected 
to  iffue  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  foldiery.  Several 
lords  protefted,  becaufe  they  conceived,  that  c  the 

*  leaving  out  of  the  claufe  would  be  defeating  the  effect 
<  and  intention  of  the  whole  bill b.' 

In  the  debate  about  the  land-forces,  A.  D.  1735°, 
it  was  argued  by  thofe,  who  were  for  augmenting  the 

forces 


*  Dec.  Lords,  iv.  485, 
r  Deb,  Com.  ix.  52. 
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forces  to  25,744  men,  that  c  events  ?nigbt  happen,' 
fib  we  are  to  be  at  a  certain  expence  on  account  of 
what  might  happen]  c  that  the  affair  of  Poland^  the 

*  Only  bone  of  contention  publicly  owned,  was  what 

*  England  had  little  to  do  with  ;  but  if  that  JhouW 
[What  if  it  mould  net  P]  *  appear  not  to  be  the  real 
c  motive  to  war ;  or  if  fuccefs  Jhould  [what  if  it  mould 
not?]  4  encourage  either  fide  to  extend  their  Views, 

*  the  balance  of  power'  [ay  the  bleffed  balance  of 
power,  containing  in  one  fcale  the  ineftimable  electo- 
rate, and  in  the  other  the  infignificant  Britijh  empire] 
c  may,  at  laft,  be  brought  into  real  danger,  and  then, 
«  for  the  fake  of  preferving  the  liberties,  of  Europe,7 
[why  not  the  liberties  of  Aftaf\  \  upon  which  the 
«  liberties  of  this  nation  will  always  depend,  we  mud' 
[fight  all  the  windmills  on  the  continent]  c  take  a 
c  principal  <hare  in  the  war.'  In  this  convincing  man- 
ner did  the  Walpoliam  in  thofe  days  argue  for  increas- 
ing the  Handing  army.  But  whether  it  was  not  by 
arguments  of  greater  weight,  that  they  gained  a  ma- 
jority in  the  houfe,  is  left  to  the  reader*  If  the  keep- 
ing up  of  a  ftanding  army  of  40,000  men  was  now  to 
be  debated  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  our  courtiers 
would  be  puzzled  to  find  arguments  as  plaufible  as 
even  the  above  drawn  from  Poland,  and  the  bone  of 
eontention.  It  was  obferved  by  the  oppofers  of  the 
augmentation,  that  feveral  of  the  princes  of  Germany, 
who  were  more  immediately  concerned,  remained 
neutral,  though  they  had,  at  that  time,  '  large  armies 

*  unemployed,  which  would  be  all  fent  to  the  Rhine, 

*  if  they  thought  their  country  in  any  real  danger,  or 
4  that  Prance  had  any  defign  to  impofe  an  emperor 

*  upon  them.    While  they  remain  fo  fecure,  while 

*  they  give  themselves  fo  little  concern  about  the 

F  f  %  *•  event 
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4  event  of  the  war,  why  mould  we  be  fo  terribly  fright- 
4  eneda  V 

.  The  infenfible  operation  of  prejudice  in  the  moll 
fincere,  and  intelligent  minds,  is  very  wonderful ;  and 
we  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  ourfelves  to  guard  againft 
it.  The  great  and  good  duke  of  Jrgyle,  in  the  debate, 
A.  D.  1734,  on  the  motion  for  addreffing  the  king, 
to  know,  by  whofe  advice  the  duke  of  Bolton  and  lord 
Cobham  were  removed  from  the  command  of  their 
regiments,  fpoke  as  follows,  without  laughing ;  4  I 
4  hope,  my  lords,  there  are  no  gentlemen  in  the  army, 
*  that  ever  were,  or  ever  can  be  prevailed  on,  either 
4  to  act  or  fpeak  contrary  to  their  conference  by  the 
4  fear  of  their  being  turned  out  of  their  commiffion. 
4  I  hope,  there  never  will  be  any  fuch  in  our 
4  armyV  And  afterwards0,  4  What  fignifies  a  prero- 
4  gative,  if  the  king  is  never  to  make  ufe  of  it,  with- 
c  out  being  obliged  to  give  an  account  to  parliament  of 
4  his  reafons  for  fo  doing  I9 

4  Without  a  prefumption,  (fays  lord  Carteret)  that 
4  we  are  in  circumfhnces  of  danger,  no  member  of 
4  this  houfe  can  agree  to  the  keeping  up  of  a  {landing 
4  army  of  i8,COO  men,  unlets  he  thinks,  fuch  an  army 
4  ought  to  be  kept  up  even  when  the  nation  is  in  the 
c  greateft  tranquillity  and  fecurity  ;  a  way  of  thinking 

*  into  which  I  hope  no  member  of  this  houfe,  nor  any 

*  Britijb  fubjeft,  ever  will  come  :  for  if  this  fhould 
c  ever  be  eftabiifhed  as  a  maxim,  a  (landing  army  of 
c  1 8,000  men  at  lead,  would  become  a  part  of  our 
4  conftitution  V    [Which  predi&ion  we  fee  fulfilled.] 

Lord  Carter et,  on  the  rejection  of  the  bill  for 
making  military  oflicers  independent  on  the  miniftry, 

moved 


a  Deb.  Com.  ix.  56.  b  Deb.  Lords,  iv.  215. 

«  Ibid.  2j6.  w  Ibid.  v.  339.  A.  D.  1738. 
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moved  for  an  addrefs  to  know  who  advifed  the  re- 
moval of  the  duke  of  Bolton  and  lord  Cobham  from 
their  regiments,  A.  D.  1734  s- 

The  court  lords  faid,  This  was  breaking  in  upon 
the  king's,  that  is,  the  minifter's  royal  prerogative. 
Lord  Bathurjl  anfvvered,  That  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
lords,  as  the  king's  hereditary  counsellors,  and  was 
accordingly  ufual  for  them,  to  defire  to  be  informed, 
who  were  the  advifers  of  fuch  exertions  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  as  gave  umbrage  to  themfelves,  or  the 
people.  4  The  army  (he  obferved  b)  has  really  no  de- 
4  pendence  upon  parliament.  The  king  indeed  de- 
4  pends  upon  parliament  for  a  legal  power  to  keep  a 
4  (landing  army  in  time  of  peace,  and  for  enabling 
4  him  to  pay  them  and  difcipline  them  according  to 

*  law  •,  but  if  in  ;ny  future  time  the  parliament  mould 
«  think,  it  neceiTary  to  reduce  a  part  of  the  army,  and 

*  of  confequence  make  no  provifion  for  their  pay,  th£ 
4  refolution  of  parliament  could  not  break  any  one 
c  regiment,  or  any  part  of  any  one  regiment  in  the 
c  kingdom  ;  the  officers  might  all  legally  continue  in 
4  their  refpe&ive  commands,  and  if  the  king  then 
c  Upon  the  throne  mould  not  think  fit  to  break  any 
4  of  them,  they  might  indeed  then  very  probably 
<  think  they  had  a  good  right  to  their  pay,  as  long 
4  as  they  continued  in  commifiion,  and  if  they  could 
4  not  get  it  by  law,  they  might  probably  join  with 
4  the  king  in  raifing  it  contrary  to  law,  efpecially  if 
4  he,  forefeeing  what  would  happen,  had  t3ken  care 
4  to  model  them  for  that  purpofe,  which  any  king 
4  might  foon  do  while  the  army  continues  upon  the 
4  fame  footing  it  is  on  at  prefent.  And  for  this  rea- 
t  fon,  my  lords,  I  muft  be  of  opinion  that  all  thefe 

F  f  3  c  arguments 
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6  arguments  which  have  been  ufed  for  (hewing  us  the 

*  clanger  of  making  an  army  independent,  are  fo  many 

*  arguments  for  mewing  the  danger  of  an  army's  being 

*  entirely  dependent  upon  one  branch  only  of  our 

*  legiflature,  and  confequently  are  good  arguments  for 
«  the  bill,  which  was  defigned  to  make  the  army  not 

*  entirely  dependent  upon  any  one,  but  upon  all  the 

*  three  branches  of  our  legiflature.' 

A.  D.  174c,  near  forty  lords  protefted  againft  an 
augmentation  of  the  army,  becaufe  nothing  lefs  than 
abfolute  neceffity  flioujd  prevail  for  that  purpofe ; 
becaufe  the  miniftry  had  made  but  an  indifferent  ufe 
of  the  great  forces  employed  in  the  late  war  ;  becaufe 
the  pretence  of  difafFecl:ion  to  government,  rendering  a 
great  army  neceftary,  was  groundlefs  ;  [there  was 
much  diflatisfaclion  with  the  conduct  of  the  miniftry  ; 
but  that  was  to  be  removed  by  correcting  the  errors 
pf  government,  not  by  keeping  up  a  formidable  and 
odious  {landing  army]  becaufe  the  army  then  on  foot, 
v/ith  the  fleet,  was  fufficient  to  fecure  the  kingdom 
againft  invafion  ;  becaufe  our  allies  might  be  better 
aflifted  by  us  with  money,  than  with  men  ;  becaufe 
France  is  no  example  for  England*  the  forms  of 
government  in  the  two  countries  being  totally  dif- 
ferent; becaufe  adding  to  the  number  of  officers  is 
increafing  the  power  of  the  miniftry  already  too  great, 
efpecially  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  which 
might  give  an  incurable  wound  to  the  conftitution  ■ 
becaufe  the  number  of  officers  in  parliament  was  con- 
tinually increafing,  and  that  the  miniftry  expect  offi- 
cers to  promote  their  fchemes  in  parliament,  appeared 
from  a  recent  fact,  viz.  that  the  four  eldeft  officers  of 
the  army  v/ere  lately  difplaced,  without  any  crime 
having  being  aliedged  againft  them  ;  and  minifterial 
arts  in  parliament,  can  alone  deftroy  the  eftence  of 
1  the 
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the  constitution,  and  open  violence  alone,  the  forms 
of  ita. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  evils  of  a  {landing  army. 

*  la  this  difcourfe  (fays  Mr.  Gordon)  I  have  purpofely 
c  omitted  fpeaking  of  the  lefler  inconveniencies  attend- 

*  ing  a  standing  army,  fuch  as  frequent  quarrels, 

*  murders,  and  robberies  ;  the  deftruction  of  all  the 

<  game  in  the  country,  the  quartering  upon  public, 
4  and  fometimes  private  houfes  ;  the  influencing  elec- 
c  tions  of  parliament,  by  an  artificial  distribution  of 

*  quarters ;  the  rendering  fo  many  men  ufelefs  to 
is  labour,  and  almoft  to  propagation,  together  with  a 

*  much  greater  deftrudlion  of  them  by  taking  them 

<  from  a  laborious  way  of  living,  to  a  loofe  idle  life ; 
«  and  befides  this  the  infolence  of  the  officers,  and  the 
«  debaucheries  that  are  committed  both  by  them,  and 
t  their  foldiers  in  all  the  towns  they  come  into ;  the 

*  ruin  of  multitudes  of  women,  difhonour  of  their 

*  families,  and  example  to  others *,  and  a  numerous 

*  train  of  mifchiefs  befides,  almoft  endlefs  to  enume- 

*  rate.  Thefe  are  trivial  grievances  in  refpe£t  of  thofe 
«  I  have  treated  above,  which  ftrike  at  the  hearts  blood 
f  of  our  conftitution,  and  therefore  I  thought  thefe 
«  not  confiderable  enough  to  bear  a  part  in  a  difcourfe 

*  of  this  nature  V 

6  If  the  army  be  continued  but  a  few  years,  it  wilt 
«  be  accounted  a  part  of  the  prerogative,  and  it  will  be 
«  thought  as  great  a  violation  to  attempt  the  dilband- 
«  ing  it,  as  the  guards  in  CL  IPs  time.  It  will  be 
«  interpreted  a  defign  to  dethrone  the  king c.'  Our 
times  prove  Mr.  T renchard  a  true  prophet. 

Mr.  Trenchard*  takes  notice,  that  the  prince  of 
Orangey  in  his  firft  declaration,  fet  forth  all  the  op- 
F  f  4  preffions 

a  Deb.  Lords,  vii.  634.  b  Gord.  Tracts,  1.  28. 
c  Trench.  Hist.  st.  Arm.  p.  103.  d  Ibid.  p.  &>. 
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preftions  of  king  'James  lid's  reign,  excepting!;  only 
that  of  his  keeping  up  a  (landing  army  in  time  of 
peace;  as  if  he  had  thought  that  no  very  great  griev- 
ance. William  promifed,  however,  to  fend  home 
thevforeign  forces  he  brought  with  him,  as  foon  as  he 
eftablifhed  a  free  parliament,  liberty,  and  the  protef- 
tant  religion,  &c.  [Burnet  blamed  him  to  his  face 
very  feverely  for  eft^blifhing  corruption]  and  he  kept 
his  word  fo  well,  that  he  and  his  parliament  had  almoft 
finally  fallen  out,  becaufe  he  would  not  fend  away  his 
Dutch  guards;  fo  much  are  even  good  kings  attached 
to  power,  and  to  armies,  the  inftrument  of  power. 

After  much  debating,  voting,  refolving,  and  dif- 
banding,  the  army  eftablimment  was  fettled,  A.  D, 
1697,  at  10,000  landmen,  and  3000  marines,  which 
laft  it  was  pretended,  were  not  a  land-force,  but  a 
water-force.  Nor  did  the  miniftry  accomplifli  the 
parliament's  intention. 

6  Thus,  (fays  Mr.  Trencbard2)  what  our  courts 

*  for  above  1000  years  together  never  had  the  efFron- 

*  tery  to  afk,  what  the  penfion  parliament  could  not 

*  think  of  without  aftonifhment,  what  James's  parlia- 
f  ment  chofen  almoft  by  himfelf,  could  not  hear 
<  debated  with  patience,  we  are  likely  to  have  the 
«  honour  of  eftablifliing  under  a  deliverance.' 

Mr.  Trencbardh  throws  out  broad  hints,  that  the 
ftrange  and  continual  mifmanagement  of  fea  affairs  in 
Jcing  William''^  time,  could  hardly  have  come  about 
any  other  way,  than  through  a  defign  of  magnifying 
the  importance  of  land  armies.  And  1  will  take  the 
liberty  of  likewife  throwing  out  a  broad  hint,  that  we 
have  feen  the  fame  traiterous  policy  carried  on  at 
different  periods  fince  that  time  by  various  minifters, 

whQ 


a  Hist,  of  standing  Armies,  p,  87. 
*  Ibid.  84. 
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who  were  yet  very  good  whigs.  Let  the  reader  caft 
an  eye  backward  upon  all  our  windmill  expeditions  to 
the  continent,  under  William,  Anne,  and  the  two 
Georges ;  let  him  remember  the  lofs  of  Minorca  ;  let 
him  obferve  how  many  reviews  are  made  of  the  army, 
to  one  furvey  of  the  fleet ;  let  him— but  enough  of 


this 


See  Mr.  Gordons  Argument  againjl  Jlanding  armies. 
Tracts,  Vol.  I.  in  which,  p.  7,  he  afcribes  the 
prefervation  of  Britijh  liberties  to  his  times,  A.  D. 
1697,  merely  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  army.    N.  B. 
Our  itanding  force  now  is  double  the  number  of  what 
was  then  kept  up.     He  obferves,  that  neither  the 
Jfraelites,  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Achaians,  Lacedemo- 
nians, Thebans*  Samnites,   nor  Remans,   while  they 
were  free,  kept  any  foldiers  in  pay  at  home.  They 
never  trufted  arms  in  the  hands  of  any,  but  thofe, 
who  were  interefted  in  preferving  the  public  peace. 
When  the  fatal  ambition  of  extending  their  dominions 
put  them   upon  conquering   kingdoms,  they  were 
obliged  to  keep  mercenary  foldiers  in  the  conquered 

provinces. 

Ex  illo  fluere,  ac  retro  fublapfa  referri 
Spes  Romanorum.  Virg. 
Even  then  they  did  what  they  could  to  prevent  a 
military  force  from  getting  footing  in  Campania,  They 
made  a  law,  and  put  up  an  infeription  at  the  paffage 
of  the  Rubicon,  <  Imperator  five  miles,  &'c.    Let  every 
<  commander,  foldier,  and  armed  prince,  leave  here 
«  his  arms  and  ftandard,  and  not  prefume  to  come  in 
•  military  array,  farther  than  this  river.'  Therefore 
Julius,  having  traiteroufly  and  rebellioufly  violated 
this  law,  had  nothing  left,  but  to  pufti  on  his  ambitious 
fchemes,  and  endeavour  to  fave  himfelf,  by  the  deduc- 
tion of  his  country, 
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The  excellent  Mr.  Gordon^  then  goes  on  to  men^ 
tion  fome  remarkable  inftances  of  free  nations  lofing 
their  liberties  by  fuffering  the  eftablifhment  of  mer- 
cenary ftanding  armies.  Athens  was  in  this  manner 
enflaved  by  Pijljlratus ;  Corinth  by  Timophanes ;  Syra-. 
cufe  by  Agathocles  ;  Rome  by  Julius ;  Milan  by  Sforza; 
Sweden  by  Guftavus  Eric/on  ;  England  by  Cromwelly 
&c.  Mr.  Gordon  does  not  quote  his  authorities.  But 
they  are  taken  from  authentic  hiftory. 

*  What  I  lament'  (fays  the  writer  of  Let.  to  two 
qreat  Men  a)  c  as  the  greateft  misfortune  that  can 

*  threaten  the  public  liberty,  is  to  fee  the  eagernefs 

*  with  which  our  nobility,  born  to  be  the  guardians 
«  of  the  constitution  againft  prerogative,  folicit  the 

*  badge  of  military  fubjection,  not  merely  to  ferve 

*  their  country  in  times  of  danger,  which  would  be 

*  commendable  ;  but  in  expectation  to  be  continued 

*  foldiers,  when  tranquillity  fhall  be  reftored,  and  to 

*  be  under  military  command  during  life.    When  I 

*  fee  this  ftrange  but  melancholy  infatuation  fo  pre- 

*  valent,  I  almoft  defpair  of  the  conftitution.  If  it 
4  fhould  go  on  in  proportion  as  it  has  of  late,  I  fear 

the  time  will  at  laft  come,  when  independence  on 
the  crown  will  be  exploded  as  unfafliionable,  Unlefs 
another  fpirit  pofTeiTes  our  nobility ;  unlefs  they  lay 
afide  their  military  trappings,  and  think  they  can 
ferve  their  country  more  effectually  as  fenators, 
than  as  foldiers,  what  can  we  expect,  but  to  fee  the 
fyftem  of  military  fubordination  extending  itfelf 
throughout  the  kingdom,  univerfal  dependence  upon 
government  influencing  every  rank  of  men,  and  the 
fpirit,  nay  the  very  form,  of  the  conftitution  de- 
ftroyed.  We  have  generally  beaten  the  French »,  and 
always  been  foolifh  enough  to  follow  their  fafhions. 
I  was,  however,  in  hopes  we  mould  never  have  taken 

*  the 
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<  the  fafliion  of  French  Government  [the  bill, 
of  this  year  1774*  f°r  tne  government  of  Canada 
is  the  very  thing]  c  but  from  our  numerous  armies, 

*  and  the  military  turn  of  our  nobility,  I  am  afraid 
«  we  are  running  into  it  as  faft  as  we  can.  And 

*  unlefs  fomething  can  be  done  to  bring  back 
4  our  conftitution  to  its  ftrft  principles,  we  mail  find 
c  that  we  have  triumphed  only  to  make  ourfelves  a* 

*  wretched  as  pur  enemy  ;  that  our  conquefts  are"' 
«  but  a  poor  compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  our  liberties; 
«  in  a  word,  that,  like  Wolfe,  falling  in  the  arms  of 
«  victory,  we  are  moft  glorioufly — undone.' 

The  yefttftg  of  courts-martial  with  the  power  of 
puniming  with  death  in  times  of  peace  (the  confe^ 
quence  of  a  ftanding  army)  was  carried  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  by  a  fmall  majority,  A,  D.  17 18,  viz. 
247  to  229.    Walpole  (in  thofe  days  a  flaming  patriot) 
oppofed  all  courts-martial.     «  They  (he  faid)  who 
f  aave  the  power  of  blood,  gave  blood/  Though 
afterwards,  when  he  came  to  be  a  minifter,  he  was 
better  reconciled  to  ftanding  armies  and  mutiny  bills 
in  times  of  peace  ;  he  never  dared  to  afk  above  17,000 
men.    We  have  now  doubled  that  number.  His 
demand  produced  a  debate  every  year.    He  founded 
his  pretended  neceffity  for  a  ftanding  army  upon  jaco- 
bitifm.    In  our  times,  a  minifter  could  not  bring  out 
the  word  without  laughing.    Our  minifters,  there- 
fore, found  it  t  upon — upon — I  profefs  1  do  not  know 
what  they  found  it  upon,  if  it  be  not  the  neceflity  of 
keeping  down  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  enraged  againft 
corruption  and  peculation  j  or  the  neceflity  of  find- 
ing places  in  the  anny*  the  war-office,  &c.  for  their 
tools,  and  the  fons  of  their  tools. 

*  There  is  one  thing  (fays  lord  Gage  z)  fatal  above 
4  all  others,  that  muft  be  the  confequence  of  fo  great 

*  a  body 
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c  a  body  of  troops  being  kept  on  foot  in  England,  and 
«  will  be  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  all  cur  liberties.  As 
4  the  towns  in  England  will  not  be  able  much  longer 

*  to  contain  quarters  for  them,  moft  of  thofe,  who 

*  keep  public  houfes,  being  near  ruined  by  foldiers 

*  billeted  on  them  ;  fo,  on  pretence  of  the  neceflity  of 
c  it,  barracks  will  be  built  for  quartering  them,  which 
c  will  be  as  fo  many  fortrefTes  with  ftrong  garrifons  in 
«  them,  erected  in  all  parts  of  England,  which  can 
c  tend  to  nothing  but  by  degrees  to  fubdue  and  enflave 
6  the  kingdom.  But  if  ever  this  fcheme  fhould  be 
«  attempted,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  every  Englijhman 
«  to  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  all  methods ;  and  as  it 
«  would  be  the  laft  ltand  that  could  be  ever  made  for 
«  our  liberties,  rather  than  fuffer  it  to  be  put  in  exe- 
c  cution,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  draw  our  fwords, 
c  and  never  put  them  up  till  our  liberties  were  fecured, 

*  and  the  authors  of  our  intended  fiavery  brought  to 
'  condign  punifliment.' 

Several  lords  protefted  on  occafion  of  the  election 
of  1 6  Scotch  peers,  A.  D.  1735,  when  c  a  batallion 
4  of  his  majefty's  forces  were  drawn  up  in  the  Abby 

*  Court  at  Edinburgh,  and  three  companies  of  it  were 
c  marched  from  Leith  (a  place  of  one  mile  diftancc) 
i  to  join  the  reft  of  the  batallion,  and  kept  under  arms 

*  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  when 
«  the  election  was  ended  ;  contrary  to  cuftom  at 
■  elections,  and  without  any  caufe  or  occafion  that 
«  could  be  forefeen,  other  than  the  overawing 
c  of  the  electors,  we  apprehend  to  be  of  the  higheft 

*  confequence  both  to  our  liberties  in  general,  and 
c  the  freedom  of  elections  in  particular;  fince  what- 
c  ever  may  have  been  the  pretence,  whatever  appre- 
«  henfions  of  diforders  or  tumults  may  have  been 
4  alledged  in  this  cafe,  may  be  equally  alledged  on 

4  future 
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c  future  occafions ;  efpecially  as  we  have  a  number  of 
<  regular  forces  abundantly  fufficient  to  anfvver  fuch 
'calls:    and  we   apprehend    that   the  deployment 
•  affigned  to  this  batallion  will  give  great  diftruft  and 
«  mnfiriefs  to  many  of  his  majefty's  fubjeas,  who  will 
c  fear  what  ufe  may  be  made  of  the  reft  of  that  very 
«  great  number  of  men  now  kept  up  in  this  nation  W 
Lord  Chefter field  endeavours,  A.  D.  1741,  to  (hew 
that  the  ftrength  of  this  country  confifts  in  our  fleets, 
and  not  in  bur  land  forces.    '  That  the  fleets  of  Great 

<  Britain  are  equal  in  force  and  number  of  mips  to  the 

<  united  navies  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  world  ; 

<  that  our  admirals  are  men  of  known  bravery,  and 
«  long  experience,  and  therefore  formidable  not  only 

<  for  real  abilities  and  natural  courage,  but  for  the 

<  confidence  which  their  prefence  neceffarily  excites 
c  in  their  followers,  and  the  terror  which  rauft  always 
'accompany  fuccefs,  and  enervate  thofe  who  are 
•  accuftomed  to  defeats  ;  that  our  failors  are  a  race  of 
i  men  diftinguifhed  by  their  ardour  for  war,'  and  their 
«  intrepidity  in  danger,  from  the  reft  of  the  human 
«  fpecies  ;  that  they  feem  beings  fuperior  to  fear,  and 
«  delighted  with  thofe  objects  which  cannot  be  named 
«  without  filling  every  other  breaft  with  horror;  that 
'  they  are  capable  of  rufhing  upon  apparent  deftruc- 
i  tion  without  reluctance,  and  of  ftanding  without 
«  concern  amidft  the  complicated  terrors  of  a  naval 
'  war,  is  univerfally  knov/n  and  confefTed,  my  lords, 
i  even  by  thofe  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  doubt  or  deny 
«  it.    Upon  the  ocean,  therefore,  we  are  allowed  to 
«  be  irrefiftible,  to  be  able  to  (hut  up  the  ports  of  the 

*  continent,  to  imprifon  the  nations  of  Europe  within 

*  the  limits  of  their  own  territories,  deprive  them  of 
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*  all  foreign  afliftancc,  and  put  a  flop  to  the  com- 
«  merce  of  the  world.    It  is  allowed  that  we  are 
«  placed  the   centinels  at   the   barriers  of  nature 
<  and  the  arbiters  of   the  intercourfe  of  mankind! 

Thefe  are  appellations,  my  lords,  which  however 
fplendid  and  oftentatious,    our  anceftors  obtained 
«  and  preferved  with  left  advantages  than  we  poffeft 

*  by  whom,  I  am  afraid,  they  are  about  to  be  forfeited' 

*  The  dominion  of  the  ocean  was  afferted  in  former 
,  times,  in  oppoution  to  powers  far  more  able  to  con- 
■  teft  it,  than  thofe  whom  we  have  fo  long  fubmif- 

*  lively  courted,  and  of  whom  we  are  now  evidently 
4  afraid  V  7 

«  There  is  a  very  remarkable  difference  between  a 
«  ftanding  law  and  a  ftanding  army.  A  ftandino-  Jaw, 
«  though  it  was  at  firft  made  perpetual,  though  it 

<  fhould  be  obferved  for  ages  together,  yet  it  cannot 

<  fay  to  the  legiflature,  You  mail  not  repeal  me  j  but 
c  an  army,  though  it  was  never  defigned  to  be  per- 
?  petual,  though  it  has  been  kept  up  but  a  fmall 
c  number  of  years,  may  fay  to  us,  You  fhall  not  dif- 
«  band  me  ;  if  you  attempt  to  do  fo,  I  will  turn  you 
'  out  of  doors.    We  know  this  by  experience  ;  and 

•  that  experience  may  convince  us  that  an  annual 
«  parliamentary  check,  fuch  as  it  is  pretended  we  now 
«  have,  would  be  of  very  little  fignification  againft 
«  an  army  fufficient,  and  that  army  provided  with  a 

*  general  refolved,  to  make  the  parliament  do  what- 
■  ever  he  had  a  mind.  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  army 
«  under  his  command,  were  faithful  to  that  parliament 
c  which  eftablifhed  them,  as  long  as  the  parliament 

did  nothing  to  difpleafe  them ;  but  as  foon  as  the  par- 
liament began  to  think  of  difbanding  them,  they 

*  immedi- 
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4  immediately*  and  without  any  garbling,  rebelled 
4  againft  the  parliament,  and  at  laft  turned  it  out  of 
4  doors.  And  with  a  part  of  the  fame  army,  we 
1  may  remember,  that  general  Monk  in  a  few  months* 

*  and  with  but  very  little  garbling,  difiblved  the  rump 
4  parliament,  by  whofe  authority  he  at  firft  pretended 
4  to  aa,  and  reftored  king  Cb.  II.  a> 

4  The  keeping  up  of  a  ftanding  mercenary  army  in 
4  a  free  country,  neceflarily  deftroys  the  martial  fpirit 
4  and  difcipline  of  the  reft  of  the  people ;  and  all 
4  hiftories  mew  that  a  cowardly  people  muft  foon 
4  become  flaves  to  a  foreign  or  domeftic  army.  The 
4  keeping  up  of  fuch  an  army  in  a  trading  country 
4  encourages  and  promotes  a  fpirit  of  idlenefs,  lewd- 

*  nefs,  debauchery,  luxury,  and  extravagance  among 
4  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men  ;  and  every  one  knows, 
4  that  the  trade  of  a  country,  efpecially  where  it  has 
4  many  rivals,  can  be  fupported  by  nothing  but  by 
«  the  induftry,  virtue,  fobriety,  and  frugality  of  the 
4  people.  The  quartering  of  foldiers,  even  in  this 
4  country,  is  a  terrible  grievance  and  a  heavy  load 
4  upon  many  private  men,  and  of  moft  dangerous 
4  confequence  to  the  freedom  of  our  elections,  becaufe 
4  it  is  a  rod  in  the  hand  of  our  minifters,  which  they 
4  make  ufe  of  for  correcting  any  corporation,  or 
4  county,  that  {hall  chufe  a  member  whofe  face  is  not 
4  agreeable  to  the  court.  The  providing  of  a  daily 
4  fupport  for  fo  many  hale,  lufty  fellows,  moft  of 
4  whom  have  been  bred  up  to  fome  laborious  trade  or 
4  employment,  greatly  diminifhes  our  profits  by  trade, 
4  and  confequently  our  national  revenue,  which  every 
4  one  knows,  depends  upon  the  labour  and  induftry 
4  of  our  poor.    Thefe  are  difadvantages  which  are 

4  univer- 
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«  univerfaily  acknowledged  ;  and  therefore  we  ough£ 
«  never  to  fubmit  to  the  keeping  up  a  ftanding  mer- 
c  cenary  army,  but  in  cafes  of  the  moft  urgent  necef- 

*  fity -9  nor  ought  we  at  any  time  to  keep  up  a  more 
«  numerous  mercenary  army  than  the  prefent  neceflity 

*  evidently  requires  V 

The  witty  earl  of  Chejlerfield  b ,  anfwering  the  wifi 
duke  of  Newcajiles  arguments  for  keeping  up  what 
was  then,  A.  D.  1738,  called  a  numerous  army,  viz* 
18,000  men,  fpeaks  as  follows. 

6  I  need  not,  I  believe,  my  lords,  trace  the  noble 
c  lord  in  his  travels  over  Europe,  in  order  to  extenuate 
c  the  dangers  he  has  endeavoured  to  pick  up,  for 

*  fhewing  the  neceflity  we  are  under  at  prefent  for 
4  keeping  up  fuch  a  numerous  army.  I  think  all  the 
c  dangers  he  has  mentioned,  either  abroad  or  at  home, 
c  depend  upon  may  be's,  which  muft  always  fubfift. 
<  A  minifter  may  die — a  prince  may  have  ambitious 
e  views — a  prince's  fuccefs  may  raife  the  jealoufy  of 

*  others — his  misfortunes  may  revive  their  hopes — • 
4  there  may  be  a  defign  to  invade  us,  though  we 
c  have  not  at  prefent  the  leaft  item  of  it — Spain  may 
«  refufe  to  do  us  juftice,  or  may  be  aflifted  by  the 

*  French,  though  we  have  yet  no  reafon  to  expect  either 

*  the  one  or  the  other — A  plot  for  an  infurrc&ion  may 
c  be  forming,  though  we  have  not  at  prefent  the  leaft 
c  intimation  of  any  fuch  thing,  not  even  from  common 

*  reports  or  furmifes — And  all  thefe  may  be's,  or  pofli- 

*  bilities,  will  become  probabilities,  or  certainties,  if 
c  we  fhould  reduce  our  army.  Are  thefe  arguments, 
'  my  lords,  that  can  convince  any  man  in  the  kingdom 
4  of  our  being  under  a  prefent  neceflity  for  keeping  up 
4  a  numerous  ftanding  army  in  time  of  peace  ? 

'If 
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*  If  a  parliamentary  army  (fays  hea)  kept  up  front 

*  year  to  year  becomes  an  affair  of  courfe,  I  can  fee  no 
c  reafon  for  not  eftablifhing  it  by  a  perpetual  law.  I 

*  wifh  the  bill  now  before  us  had  been  a  bill  of  fuch 
c  a  nature.     Such  a  bill  would  have  made  people 

*  fenfible  of  their  danger;  whereas  by  the  method  we 

*  are  in,  we  are  like  to  have  a  perpetual  army  palmed 
c  upon  us,  under  colour  of  an  annual  bill.    An  army 

*  kept  up  by  a  perpetual  law,  would  be  as  much  an 
c  army  kept  up  by  confent  of  parliament,  as  an  army 

*  perpetually  kept  up  by  an  annual  bill  *    I  can  fee  no 

*  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other :  they  aro 

*  both  dangerous,  and  equally  dangerous  to  our  con- 

*  ftitution  j  and  were  thought  fo  by  the  whole  nation* 

*  except  a  few  courtiers,  in  the  reign  of  Ch.  IL  when 

*  the  cuftom  of  keeping  up  a  few  regular  troops  under 

*  the  denomination  of  guards,  was  firft  introduced.  I 

*  do  not  know  how  the  words  lt  unlefs  with  confent 
"  of  parliament,"  crept  into  the  claim  of  right ;  for 

*  from  the  journals  of  parliament  it  appears,  that  the 
6  houfe  of  commons  in  Ch,  II. 's  time  were  of  opinion, 

*  that  the  keeping  up  a  ftanding  army  in  time  of  peace- 

*  was  inconfiftent  with  our  conftitution5  whether  that 
«  army  was  kept  up  with  or  without  the  confent  of 

*  parliament.  In  their  refolutions  there  is  no  fuch 
c  exception ;  and  if  the  keeping  up  a  ftanding  army  in 

*  time  of  peace  be  wrong,  as  it  muft  be,  if  it  be  incon- 
«  fiftent  with  our  conftitution,  I  am  fure  the  fan&ion 

*  of  parliament,  whether  by  an  annual  or  perpetual 
4  law,  cannot  make  it  right.' 

4  It  is  no  argument  b,  my  lords,  to  fay,  we  have 

*  kept  up  an  army  for  a  great  many  years  without 

*  being  fenfible  of  any  danger.    A  young  fiery  horfe 

Vol.  II.  G  g  'is 
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*  is  never  brought  at  once  to  fubmit  to  the  curb,  and 
i  patiently  to  receive  the  rider  upon  his  back.  If  you 
4  put  the  bit  into  his  mouth  without  any  previous 
4  preparation,  or  put  a  weak  and  unfk,ilful  rider  upon 
4  his  back,  he  will  probably  break  the  neck  of  his 
4  rider  5   but  by  degrees  you  may  make  him  tamely 

*  fubmit  to  both.    A  free  people  muft  be  treated  in 

*  the  fame  manner  :  by  degrees  they  muft  be  accuf- 
4  tomed  to  be  governed  by  an  army,  by  degrees  that 
4  army  muft  be  made  ftrong  enough  to  hold  them  in 

*  fubje£tion.    If  you  {hould  at  once  attempt  to  govern 

*  your  people  by  a  military  power,  and  before  they  are 
4  a  little  prepared  for  the  yoke;  if  you  fhould  mount 
t  your  army  upon  them  before  it  has  gathered  ftrength 
4  to  keep  its  feat  in  the  faddle,  your  people  would 
4  probably  break  the  necks  of  thofe  that  attempted  to 
4  ride  them.  But  we  have  already,  for  many  years, 
4  been  accuftoming  our  people  to  be  governed  by  an 
4  army,  under  pretence  of  making  ufe  of  that  army 

*  only  to  affift  the  civil  power  ;  and  by  degrees  we  have 
4  been  for  feveral  years  encreafing  the  number,  and 
4  confequently  the  ftrength  of  our  army.' 

*  To  pretend  that  our  liberties  a  can  be  in  no  danger 

*  from  our  army,  becaufe  it  is  commanded  by  gentle- 
4  men  of  the  beft  families  and  fortunes  in  the  kingdom, 
4  is  an  argument  I  am  furprized  to  hear  made  ufe  of. 
c  For  our  liberties  ought  to  depend  upon  our  confti- 
c  tution,  and  not  upon  the  honour  of  the  gentlemen  of 
4  our  army.  I  can,  it  is  true,  depend  upon  the  honour 
4  of  ihofe  who  are  at  prefent  the  officers  of  our  army  j 
4  but  my  dependence  is  not  founded  upon  their  being. 
4  gentlemen  of  family  or  fortune:  It  is  founded  upon 
4  their  perfonal  characlers  only.    1  nave  the  honour 

4  to 
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«  to  be  acquainted  with  many  of  the  chief  officers  of 

*  our  army  :  I  know  their  honour,  and  the  regard  they 
f  have  for  the  liberties  of  their  country  ;  and  upon  that 
6  knowledge,  I  can  depend.    If  I  were  not  acquainted 

*  with  them,  I  Ihould  have  but  little  regard  to  their 
■*  being  gentlemen  of  family  and  fortune:  for  in  all 

*  countries  where  arbitrary  power  has  been  eftabliihed, 

*  many  gentlemen  of  the  be-ft  families  and  fortunes* 

*  have,  through  fear  or  ambition,  become  the  tools  of 

*  minifters,  and  have  affifted  or  fufFered  them  to 
f  facrifice  the  liberties  of  their  country.' 

Lord  Carteret  afterwards  obferves  %  c  That  all  the 

*  nations  around,  and  efpecially  France^  were  culti- 

*  vating  commerce  and  manufactures.    That  this  made 

*  it  neceflary  for  England  to  ftudy  all  poffible  means 

*  for  reducing  the  price  of  her  manufactures,  in  order 

*  to  be  on  an  equal  foot  with  her  neighbours.  That  a 
c  reduction  of  the  army  was  one  of  the  mod  obvious 
'  meafures  for  leflening  taxes,  and  reducing  manufac- 

*  tures.'  [How  much  ftronger  is  that  argument  now, 
when  we  have  more  than  doubled  the  national  debt!] 
4  So  far,  fays  he,  have  we  been  from  being  frugal  ; 

*  and  faving  upon  this  article,  or  indeed,  any  other 
'  article  of  public  expence,  that  we  have  for  many 

*  years  kept  up  a  mere  numerous  landing  army  than 
c  was  in  my  opinion  necefTary  j  and  upon  moft  of  the 

*  other  articles  we  are  every  year  increafing,  inftead  of 

*  diminifhing.  Our  civil  lift  revenue  has  been  increafed 

*  from  4  or  500,000/.  to,  I  may  fay,  near  a  million  a 

*  year.    The  expence  of  our  army  at  home  has  been 

*  of  late  years  increafed  :  the  expence  of  our  land  forces 

*  in  the  plantations,  Minorca^  and  Gibraltar^  has  been 
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*  increafing  for  feveral  years,  and  is  this  year  higher 

*  than  it  was  the  laft  :  The  expence  of  Chelfea  hofpital 
«  is  every  year  increafing;  and  as  we  are  almoft  every 

■  year  creating  fome  new  poft,  or  adding  fomenew  officer 
c  to  the  management  and  collection  of  our  public  rcve- 

■  nue,  this,  I  believe,  is  a  hidden  and  dangerous  fort  of 
c  expence,  which  has  been  vaftly  increafed  of  late  years, 
«  and  is  every  year  increafing.  Many  fmalls,  my  lords, 
«  make  a  great,  as  we  may  fee  by  comparing  our 
f  prefent  annual  revenue  with  what  it  was  forty  or 

*  fifty  years  ago.  Before  the  revolution,  the  whole  of 
«  the  public  expence,  which  the  people  of  this  nation 
c  were  annually  loaded  with,  was  but  about  two  mil- 

■  lions.  Now  what  we  call  the  current  expence,  which 
c  the  parliament  provides  for  every  year,  amounts  to 

*  above  two  millions  befides  the  civil  lift,  the  intereft 
«  growing  due  every  year  to  our  public  creditors,  and 
«  the  finking  fund,  which  are  provided  for  by  eftab- 
«  limed,  perpetual  revenues  ;  and  as  the  civil  lift  re- 
«  venue  may  be  computed  at  near  one  million,  the 
c  intereft  growing  due  upon  our  public  funds  at  near 

<  two  millions,  and  the  finking  fund  at  above  one 

*  million  yearly,  we  muft  reckon  that  the  people  of 
6  this  nation  are  now,  even  in  time  of  peace,  loaded 
«  with  a  public  expence  of  fix  millions,  inftead  of  the 

<  two  millions,  which  was  the  higheft  fum  they  were 

<  ever  loaded  with  in  time  of  peace,  before  the  late 

*  happy  revolution/ 

Mr.  Lyttelton  (fince  lord  Lyitelton,  lately  deceafed) 
on  the  fubjea  of  the  (landing  army,  fpokc  as  follows 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  A.  D.  1739  *. 

«  As  I  can  fee  no  good  ufe  that  can  be  made  of  thefe 

*  troops,  and  as  I  will  not  fuppofe  that  any  bad  one  is 
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«  intended,  I  muft  conclude  they  are  kept  for  often- 
t  tation  alone.    But  is  it  for  his  majefty's  honour  to 

<  put  the  luftre  of  his  crown,  to  put  his  dignity  upon 
«  that,  in  which  he  may  be  rivalled  by  the  petty  prince 

<  of  any  little  It  ate  in  Germany  ?  For  I  believe  there 
%  are  few  of  them  now  that  cannot  produce  at  a  review 
c  an  army  equal  to  ours,  both  in  number  and  fliow. 
'  If  the  greatnefs  of  a  ftate  is  to  be  meafured  by  the 
f  number  of  its  troops,  the  ele&or  of  Hanover  is  as  great 
«  as  the  king  of  England,  But  a  very  different  eftimation 
t  ought  to  be  made  of  our  greatnefs  ;  the  ftrength  of 
«  England  is  its  wealth  and  its  trade :  Take  care 
«  cf  them,  you  will  be  always  formidable  :  lofe  them, 
?  you  are  nothing  ;    you  are  the  laft   of  mankind. 

*  Were  there  no  other  reafons  for  reducing  the  army, 
6  it  mould  be  done  upon  the  principle  of  ceconomy 
c  alone.    It  is  a*  melancholy  thought  to  reflect  how 

*  much  we  have  fpent,  and  to  how  little  purpofe  for 
«  thefe  i6  years  pad.  Sir,  could  it  be  faid,  «  We 
«  are  indeed  loaded  with  debt ;  but  for  that  charge 

<  we  have  cncreafed  our  reputation,  our  commerce 

<  flourifnes,  our  navigation  is  fafe,  our  flag  is  refpe&ed, 

«  our  name  honoured  abroad," — could  this  be  faid,  ' 

*  there  is  a  fpirit  in  the  people  of  England  which  would 
«  make  them  chearfully  bear  the  hcavicft  burdens 
6  On  the  other  fide,  could  an  oppofite  language  be 

J  held,  could  it  be  faid,  «  We  have  indeed  no  vi&o- 
4  ries,  no  glory  to  boaft  of,  no  eclat,  no  dignity ; 
t  we  have  fubmitted  to  injuries;  we  have  borne 
t  affronts  ;  we  have  been  forced  to  curb  the  fpirit  of 
t  the  nation  ;  but  by  ading  thus,  we  have  reftored 
«  our  affairs,  we  have  paid  our  debts,  we  have  taken 
«  off  our  taxes,  we  have  put  into  the  power  of  the 

<  king  and  parliament,  to  ad  hereafter  with  more 

*  vigour  and  weight  j"— could  this  be  faid,  this  alfo 
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*  might  be  fatisfaciory. — But  to  have  failed  in  both 
4  thefe  points,  at  the  fame  time  by  a  conduci  equally 
1  inglorious  and  expenfive,  to  have  loft  the  advantages 
4  both  of  war  and  peace,  to  have  brought:  difo-.ace  and 
1  Thame  upon  the  prefent  times,  aiK.  national  bvcgary 
4  upon  ages  to  come,  the  confequence  of  which  may 

*  be  national  fiavery ;  fuch  a  management,  if  fuch-  a 

*  management   can    be    fuppofcd,   muil:   call  down 

*  nation:  l  vengeance  upon  the  guilty  authors  of  it, 

*  whofocver  they  be,  and  the  longer  it  has  been  iuf- 

*  pendcd,  the  more  heavy  it  will  fall.' 

Mr.  Shipperi)  A.  D.  i;39>  fpoke  on  this  fubjcl:  as 
follows3.  - 

4  Can  it  be  thought,  that  our  influence  at  foreign 

*  courts  depends  upon  the  number  of  land-forces  we 
4  keep  in  continual  pay  ?  No,  Sir  j  cur  influence  de- 
4  pends  upon  the  riches  and  number  or  our  pcopie,  and 
4  not  upon  the  number  of  our  regu..r  regi-r.ents,  or 
4  the  appearance  they  make  at  a  review.  We  have 
4  many  thoufands  that  would  make  as  good  an  appear- 
4  ance  in  the  day  of  battle  if  their  country  were  in 
4  danger,  though  they  are  not  at  prefent  "  mailers  of  all 
4  the  punctilios  proper  only  for  a  review.  We  have  a 
4  navy,  which  no  nation  in  the  world  can  equal,  far 
4  lefs  overcome,  by  which  we  may  carry  the  dread  of 
4  this  nation  into  every  country  that  is  vifited  by  the 
4  ocean  :  And  we  ha\e  money,  notwithftanding  the 
4  bad  ufe  we  have  made  of  fo  long  a  peace,  to  hire  as 

*  many  foreign  troops  as  v.e  can  have  occafion  for, 
4  and  to  fupport  them  as  long  as  we  can  have  any 
4  fervice  for  them.   Therefore,  while  we  are  unanimous 

*  amongft  ourlelves,  while  our  government  pohefTes 
4  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  people  in  general, 

4  wh:ch 
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*  which  every  virtuous  and  wife  government  muft  necef- 
c  fafily  do,  this  nation  muft  always  have  a  great  in- 
4  fluence  upon  the  counfels  of  every  court  in  Europe, 

*  nay  of  every  court  in  the  world,  where  it  is  neceffary 
«  for  us  to  extend  our  influence.    From  hence  we  may 

*  fee,  Sir,  that  in  this  nation  we  can  ne  ver  have  occa- 
«  fion  for  keeping  up  a  great  number  or  any  number 
«  of  regular  troops  in  order  to  give  weight  to  our  ne- 
«  gotiations  ;  and  if  any  power  in  Europz  fhould  refufe 
'  to  obferve  or  perform  the  treaties  they  have  made 
<  \:\  }.\  us,  we  ought  not  to  feek  redrefs  by  negotiation. 

*  We  may  make  a  demand  j  but  it  is  beneath  the  dignity 
c  of  a  powerful  people  to  fue  for  juftice.  Upon  tue  firft 
«  refufal  or  affected  delay,  we  ought  to  compel  them, 
4  not  by  keeping  an  army  at  home,  which  would  be 

*  ridiculous,  but  by  fending  an  irrefiftible  fleet,  with 
4  an  army  on  board  to  ravage  their  coafrs  §  or  by 

*  (retting  fome  of  their  neighbours,  with  our  afiifeance, 
4  to  attack  them  ;  both  which  v/ill  always  be  in  the 

*  power  of  every  government  of  $m  country,  that 

*  preferve   their  influence  abroad  by  preferring  the 

*  affe&ions  of  the  people  at  home  j  and  that  without 

*  keeping  any  number  of  regular  troops  always  in 
<■  pay  •  for  whflft  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  is  the 
f  nurfmg  mother  of  courage,  is  preferved  among  our 
<■  people,  we  (hall  never  want  a  great  number  of  brave 
'  men  of  all  degrees  amongft  us,  that  will  be  ready  to 

*  venture  their  lives  in  the  caufe  of  their  country j  and 
f  fuch  men  may  in  a  few  weeks  be  fufHciently  difci- 

*  plined  for  action,  though  they  might  not  perhaps 
c  obferve  all  the  punctilios  fo  exacily  as  a  parcel  of 

*  idle  mercenary  fellows,    who   have    had  perhaps 

*  nothing  to  do  for  feven  years  together,  but  to  dance 

*  through  their  exercifes.  The  keeping  up  of  a  {land- 
I  ing  army  in  this  nation,   can  never  thererore  be 
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c  neceflary,  either  for  preferving  our  influence  amongft 
c  our  neighbours,  or  for  punifhing  fuch  of  them  as 

*  fhall  offend  us ;  and  with  refpe£l  to  our  own  defence, 

*  as  we  have  no  frontier  but  the  ocean,  while  we 
c  preferve  a  fuperiority  at  fea,  a  popular  government 
c  in  this  country  can  never  be  under  the  leaft  neceflity 
«  of  keeping  up  any  land  forces,    efpccially  if  they 

*  would  take  care  to  have  our  militia  but  tolerably 
c  armed  and  difciplined  ;  for  no  nation  will  be  mad 
«  enough  to  invade  us,  while  we  are  united  among 

*  ourfelves,  with  a  handful  of  troops,  who  mult  either 

*  all  die  by  the  fword,  or  be  made  prifoners  of  war  ; 

*  becaufe  we  could  by  means  of  our  navy  prevent 
t  their  being  able  to  return.  And  if  any  of  our 
c  neighbours  fhould  prepare  to  invade  us  with  a  great 
6  fleet  and  a  numerous  army,  we  fhould  not  only  have 

*  time  to  prepare  for  their  reception,  but  we  might 
f  lock  them  up  in  their  ports  by  means  of  our  navy, 

*  or  we  might  give  them  enough  to  do  at  home  by 
c  ftirring  up  fome  of  their  neighbours  upon  the  con- 
f  tinent  to  invade  them.'  v 

In  confequenceof  our  attachment  to  continental  mea- 
fures,  *  armies  (fays  lord  Bolingbroke)  grew  fo  much  into 
•*  fafhion,  in  time  of  war,  among  men  who  meant  well 

*  to  their  country,  that  they  who  mean'  ill  keep  them 
f  ftill  up  in  the  profoundefr.  peace;  and  the  number  of 

*  our  foldiers  in  this  ifland  alone  is  almoft  double  to 

*  that  of  our  feamen.    That  they  are  kept  up  againfr. 

*  foreign  enemies,  cannot  be  faid  with  any  colour.  If 

*  they  are  kept  for  {hew,  they  are  ridiculous.  If  they 
f  are  kept  for  any  other  purpofe  whatever,  they  are 
f  too  dangerous  to  be  fuffered.  A  patriot  king,  fe- 
9  conded  by  minifters  attached  to  the  true  intereft  of 
f  their  country,  would  foon  reform  this  abufe,  and 
f  fave  a  great  part  of  this  expence  -3  or  apply  it  in  a 

3  !  mannq* 
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«  manner  preferable  even  to  the  faving  it,  to  the  main- 

<  tenance  of  a  body  of  marine  foot,  and  to  the  charge 

*  of  a  regifter  of  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  feamen. 
c  But  no  thoughts  like  thefe,  no  great  defigns  for  the 

*  honour  and  intereft  of  the  kingdom,  will  be  enter- 
ic tained,  till  men  who  have  the  honour  and  intereft 
ft  of  the  kingdom  at  heart  arife  to  power  V 

*  At  Carthage.{hys  Monntague)  their  military  inftitu- 
«  tion  was  fuch  that  the  power  of  their  generals  in  the 

<  field  was  abfoluteand  unlimited  ;  and  if  their  conduct 

*  was  approved  of,  generally  continued  to  the  end  of 
n  whatever  war  they  were  engaged  in.    They  had  no 

*  occafion  for  the  dangerous  refource  of  a  dictator. 
4  The  watchful  eye  of  their  Handing  court-martial, 
t  the  committee  of  104  of  their  ableft  fenators,  was 
f  a  perpetual  and  never-failing  check  upon  the  ambi- 

*  tion  or  ill  behaviour  of  their  generals  V 

<  Our  method  of  trying  delinquents,  (fays  lord  Gar- 

*  teret)  either  in  the  land  or  fea  fervice,  by  a  court- 
«  martial  compofed  of  their  refpeaive  officers,  has  been 
f  judged  liable  to  many  objections,  and  has  occafioned 
«  no  little  difcontent  in  the  nation.    For  as  their  en- 
f  quiry  is  reftricled  to  a  particular  fet  of  articles  in  each 
f  fervice,  I  do  not  fee  how  a  commanding  officer,  vefted 
f  with  a  difcretionary  power  of  ading,  can  flriclly  or 
«  properly  come  under  their  cognizance,  or  ever  be  liable 
«  to  their  cenfure,  ur/iefs  he  is  proved  guilty  of  a  direct 
«  breach  of  any  one  of  thofe  articles.    But  as  a  com- 
*  mander  in  chief  may  eafily  avoid  any  offence  of  that 
«  nature,  and  yet  upon  the  whole  of  his  conduct 'in 
f  any  expedition,  be  highly  culpable ;  a  court-martial 
«  thus  circumfcribed  in  their  power  of  enquiry,  can 
<  never  be  competent  judges  in  a  caufe  where  they 
f  are  denied  a  proper  power  of  examining  into  the 
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«  real  demerits  of  the  fuppofed  offender.    Much  has 

*  been  faid  about  trying  offences  of  this  nature  like 

*  other  criminal  cafes  by  juries.    A  fcheme  which  at 

*  the  very  firft  fight  mutt  appear  abfurd  and  impracticable 

*  to  the  rational  and  unprejudiced.  As  therefore  in- 
c  ftruaion  is  the  true  end  and  ufc  of  all  hiftory,  I 
«  fliall  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  fcheme  drawn 

*  from  that  wife  and  falutary  inftitution  of  the  Cartha- 
■  ginians,  which  is,  That  a  feleft  Handing  com- 
6  mittee  be  appointed,  to  be  compofed  of  an  equal 
«  number  of  members  of  both  houfes,  chofen  annually 

*  by  balloting,  with  a  full  power  of  enquiring  into  the 
«  conduft  of  ail  commanders  in  chief  without  any  re- 
<  flraint  of  articles  of  war;  and  that  after  a  proper 

*  examination  the  committee  (hall  refer  the  cafe  with 
«  their  opinion  upon  it  to  the  decifion  of  his  majefty. 
c  This  fcheme  feems  to  me  the  leaft  liable  to  objections 
c  of  any  I  have  yet  met  with.  For  if  the  members 
«  are  chofen  by  ballotting,  they  will  be  kfs  liable  to 
«  the  influence  of  party.  If  they  are  chofen  annually, 
«  and  refer  the  cafe  to  thedecifion  of  the  crown,  which 
♦is  the  fountain  of  juftice  as  well  as  mercy,  they 
«  will  neither  incroach  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  nor 
«  be  liable  to  that  fignal  defect  in  the  Carthaginian 

*  committee,  which  fat  for  life,  and  whofe  lentence 

*  was  final  without  appeal.' 

6  His  late  majefty  [Geo.  I.]  even  after  the  war  with 

■  Spain  was  began,  made  a  redaction  of  his  land- 

*  forces,  and  told  his  parliament  he  did  fo,  becaufe 

■  he  thought  his  fleet  diffident  not  only  to  give  a 
'  check  to  the  ambitious  views  of  Spain,  but  to  compel 
1  them  to  agree  to  reafonable  terms.  The  event, 
4  accordingly,  anfwered  his  expeaations  :  for  by 
«  means  of  his  fleet,  he  foon  convinced  the  Spanijh. 

court  how  vain  it  was  for  them  to  contend  with 
this  nation. — This  is  an  example,  which  ought  now 
3  «  tq 
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c  to  1    followed.    I  wifti  it  had  always  been  followed.' 
BfK&fch  aga;:ift  the  (landing  army,  A.  D.  1738  a. 

He  then  goes  on  to  {hew,  that  there  is  no  more 
cccafion  for  an  army  on  account  of  the  domeftic  ftate 
cf  affairs,  than  he  had  £hewn  there  was  on  account  of. 
f  or  ;n.  That  there  might  be  difcontents  ;  but  there 
wa;  no  reafon  to  apprehend  difaffection.  That  there 
had  been  fome  mobs  and  tumults:  but  that  it  did 
not  follow,  that  therefore  an  army  muft  be  kept  up. 
4  A  law,  fays  he,  which  the  civil  power  is  unable  to 
«  execute,'  muft  either  be  in  itfelf  oppreffive,  or  it 
»  muft  be  fuch  a  one  as  gives  a  handle  for  oppreffion. 
«  I  hope  this  houfe  will  always  have  penetration 
«  enough  not  to  pafs  a  law  which  is  in  itfeTf  o'ppref- 

*  five,  or  at  leaft  the  goodnefs  to  repeal  it,  as  foon 

*  as  it   ppcars  t        fo  ;  and  I  hope  we  fhall  always 

*  have  virtue  and  courage  enough  to  fend  that  magi- 
c  ftrate  or  that  officer  to  Tyburn,  who  mall  dare  to 
c  make  an  oppreffive  ufe  of  any  law  we  give  our  con- 

<  fent  to.  Therefore  if  there  be  any  laws  now  in 
«  being,  which  cannot  be  executed  by  the  civil  power, 
«  we  ought  to  enquire  into  them,  and  the  ufe  that  is 
«  made  of  them,  in  order  to  amend  or  repeal  them; 
«  and  to  contrive  fome  other  methods  or  laws  for  an- 

<  fwerlrig  thofe  e  !.  for  which  they  were  intended. 
«  Surely° we  are  not  o  make  a  facnfice  of  our  co.ui- 

<  tution  and  liberties  by  eftablifliinfr  a  military  go- 

<  vernment  for  the  fupport  of  oppreffive  or  dangerous 
«  laws,  which  through  inadvertency  or  want  of  fore- 
i  fight  have  been  agreed  to,  either  by  ourfelves  ©r  our 
*  anceftors.  But  iuppofe,  my  lord?,  that  the  mobs 
«*ahd  tumults  which  have  lately  happen. d,  and  tne 

1  oppoftticwl 
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4  oppofition  that  has  in  fome  cafes  been  made  to  the 
4  civil  magiftrate,  have  proceeded  from  nothing  of* 
4  an  oppreffive  nature  in  any  of  our  laws,  nor  from 
4  the  oppreffive  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  any  of  them, 
4  which  I  hope  is  the  cafe  ;  yet  experience  has  taught 
4  us  that  regular  troops  are  far  from  being  proper  or 
4  effectual  inftruments,  for  preventing  fuch  tumults, 
«  or  for  aiding  the  civil  magiftrate  in  the  execution  of 
*  our  laws.    The  late  atrocious  murder  committed  by 
4  the  mob  at  Edinburgh  .was  perpetrated  within  a  few 
4  hundred  yards  of  a  whole  regiment  of  regular  troops  ; 
4  and  even  here  in  Wejiminjier^  nay  even  within  the 
4  verge  of  the  court,  we  know  that  great  affronts  have 
4  been  offered  to  the  government,  and  fome  murders 
4  committed  by  mobs  within  the  view  of  our  regular 
«  troops.    It  is  impoffible,  my  lords,   to  make  our 
4  regular  troops  proper  or  effectual  inftruments  for 
4  quelling  mobs,  or  for  enforcing  the  laws  of  their 
4  country,  unlefs  you  lodge  the  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
4  tary  power  in  the  officeis  of  your  army;  and  fuch  a 
4  regulation,  I  am  fure,  no  lord  of  this  houfe  would 
4  agree  to,  nor  would  any  officer  of  our  army,  I  hope, 
4  defire  to  fee  it  eftabliflied." 

The  following  is  part  of  one  of  the  parliamentary 
fpeeches  for  a  place- bill.  In  feparating  it  from  the 
reft,  I  have  cut  off  the  name  of  the  fpeaker.  It  is 
much  to  the  purpofe  on  this  fubject. 

4  The  keeping  up  of  a  ftanding  army  in  this  ifland 

*  in  time  of  peace,  was  always,  till  the  revolution, 
4  deemed  inconfiftent  with  our  conftitution.  Since 
4  that  time  indeed,  we  have  always  thought  the  keep- 
4  ing  up  of  a  fmall  number  [not  50,000  ;  for  that  is 
in  my  humble  opinion  a  great  number]  4  of  regular 
4  troops  is  necefiary  for  preferving  our  conftitution, 

*  or  at  leaft  the  prefent  eftablifliment.    How  far  this 

4  may 
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«  may  be  right,  I  frail  not  pretend  to  determine.  But 
'I  muft  obferve,  that  the  famous  fcheme  for  ovcr- 
«  turning  our  conftitution,  which  was  publdned  m 
«  the  year  ,629.  quired  but  3,000  foot  for  this  pur- 
.  nofe  ;  and  if  Charles  I.  had,  in  the  year  164.,  been 
,  provided  with  fueh  a  number  of  regular  troops  upon 
.  whom  he  might  have  depended  for  overawing  the 
f  m0b  of  the  city  of  London,  his  fate,  I  believe,  would 
«  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  was.    1  am 
«  very  far  from  thinking  that  fuch  a  very  fmall  number, 
«  even  now  that  our  people  are  fo  much  d.fufed  to 
<  arms,  would  be  fufficient  for  overturning  our  confti- 
.  tution  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  number  which  would 
i  be  infallibly  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  and  it  is  not 
*  eafy  to  determine  how  near  we  may  now  be  come 
«  to  that  number.    Now  fuppofe,  we  are  come  Within 
«  2  or  ?,ooo  of  that  number,  and  that  a  mm.fter,  in 
i  order  to  render  his  fuccefs  againft  our  conftitution 
«  infallible,  fhould,  upon  fome  fpecious  pretence  or 
«  other,  defire  the  parliament  to  confent  to  an  aug- 
«  mentation  of  2  or  3,000  men  to  our  army  ;  can  we 
«  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  fmall  augmentation  upon  a 
f  plaufible  pretence,   would  be  refufed  by  a  parha- 
.  Lnt  chiefly  compofed  of  officers  and  placemen  { 
i  Can  we  fuppofe  that  any  man  would  rifle  h.s  lofing  a 

*  lucrative  employment,  by  voting  againft  fuch  a 
<  fmall  augmentation  ?  Some  civil  powers  to  be  exe- 
.  cuted  by  civil  officers,  and  fome  military  powers  to 

•  be  executed  by  a  fending  army  or  a  ftandir.g  m.l.tia, 
i  are  certainlv  neceflary  in  all  governments  :  1  am 
«  afraid  it  is  impoffible  to  prcferve  a  free  government, 
«  when  all  thofe  powers  are  lodged  in  one  Angle  man  5 
i  but  when  they  are  not  only  lodged  in  one  f.ngie  man, 
«  but  greatly  increafed  beyond  what  is  neceffary  for 
<the  fupport  of  a  free  government,   I  am  fure  the 

freedom  of  that  government  muft  be  foon  at  an  end  ; 
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•  and  it  is  very  hard  to  diftinguifl,  between  ti,  powers 
«  neeeikry  for  the  report  of  a  free  government,  and 

thefe  that  are  fufficient  for  eftabliihing  an  arbitrary 
one.    The  partition  is  ft,  thin,  that  it  nny  eafily 

•  be  m.ftaken,  and  certainly  will  be  miftaken  by  moil 
«  of  thofe  who  are  under  a  temptation  to  jud^e  par- 
■  tially  in  favour  of  arbitrary  power.' 

Part  of  fir  Charles  Sedk/s  fpeech  in  parliament  on 
n  'Ji^  the 

army,  A.  D.  1699  \ 
'  I  hope  my  behaviour  in  this  houfe  has  put  me 
«  above  the  cenfure  of  one  who  would  obftrud  his 
«  majefty's  affairs.    I  was  as  early  in  the  apprehenfions 
of  the  power  of  France  as  any  man.    I  never  ftuck 
4  at  money  for  fleets,  armies,  alliances,  or  whatever 
expences  feemed  to  have  the  prefervation  of  our  new 
«  fettled  government  for  their  end.    I  am  frill  of  the 
«  fame  m,nd ;  but  that  was  war,  and  this  is  peace; 
4  and  if  I  differ  from  feme  worthy  gentlemen  who 
«  have  fpoke  before  me,  they  will  be  fo  jufl  as  to  be- 
'  heve  it  is  not  about  the  end,  but  the  means,  that 
we  contend.    Some  may  think  England  cannot  be 
«fafe  without  a  ftanding  army  of  30,000  men;  and 
will  tell  us  the  king  ox  France  has  200,000  in  pay 
^  difciplmed  troops  ;  that  all  our  neighbours  are  armed 
«  in  another  manner  than  they  were  wont  to  be ;  that 
c  we  mutt  not  imagine  we  can  defend  ourfelves  with 

*  our  ordinary  and  legal  forces.    All  this  is  very  ma- 

<  terial,  and  would  have  great  weight  with  me  if 
4  England  were  not  an  ifland  acceilible  only  by  fea, 
«  and  in  that  cafe  not  till  the  invaders  have  deftroyed 

<  our  navy,  which  is  or  may  be  made  fuperior  to  any 
4  force  that  can  be  brought  againft  us.    It  is  very 

*  difficult  to  land  forces  in  an  enemy's  country  ;  the 

'  Spanijh 

a  Dee.  Com.  hi.  190. 
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«  Spawjh  armada  was  beaten  at  fea,  and  never  fet  foot 
f  on  ground  ;  his  prefent  majefty  with  all  the 

'  (hipping  of  Holland  could  bring  over  but  14,000,  or 

*  15,000  men,  and  that  fo  publickly,  that  nothing 
«  but  an  infatuated  prince  would  have  permitted  their 

*  landing.    Our  attempt  upon  Brsft  (hews  us  that  it 

<  is  eafy  with  a  fmall  force  to  prevent  an  afiault  from 
is  the  other  fide  of  the  water.    As  we  are  capable  of 

*  being  attacked  in  feveral  places,  fo  it  may  be  urged 
g  as  reafon  for  feveral  troops  more  ttftA  our  finances 
8  can  bear  5  but  if  we  burden  the  people  thus  far  in 

<  peace,  it  may  tempt  force  to  wim  for  war  again  ; 
«  every  change  carrying  a  profpecl:  of  better  times,  and 
1  nothing  can  make  worfe  times  than  a  landing  army 
i  of  any  number  of  men  will  at  prefent.  If  we  are 
'true  to  ourfelves,  10,000  men  are  enough  j  and  if 

*  not,  100,000  are  too  few/ 

If  we  had  improved  the  militia,  we  might  have  had 
at  this  time  500,000  men  tolerably  difciplined.  This 
would  have  put  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
where  only  it  can  be  fafe. 

Mr.  Hutchefon,  in  his  fpeech  on  the  forces  for 
1718%  obferves,  <  That  no  legiflator  ever  founded  a 

*  free  government,  but  he  avoided  this  Cbaryhdi*  [of  a 
mercenary  army]  c  as  a  rock  againft  which  his  com- 

*  monwealth  muft  certainly  be  fhipwrecked,  as  the 

*  Ijrae.iles,  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Achaians,  Lacedamo- 

*  ntafity  Tbebans,  Sammies  and  Romans;  none  of  which 

*  nations,  whiift  they  kept  their  liberty,  were  ever 

*  known  to  maintain  any  foldiers  in  conftant  pay, 

*  within  their  cities,  or  ever  fuffered  any  of  their 
■  futije&s  to  make  war  their  profeffion  ;  well  knowing 

*  that  the  fword  and  fovereignty  always  march  band 
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■  in  hand  ;  and  therefore  they  trained  their  own  citizens 
«  and  inhabitants  of  their  territories  about  them,  per- 
«  petually  in  arms  ;  and  their  whole  commonwealths, 
4  by  this  means,  became  fo  many  formed  militias.  A 
«  general  exercife  of  the  beft  of  their  people  in  the  ufe 
c  of  arms,  was  the  only  bulwark  of  their  liberties. 
4  This  was  reckoned  the  fureft  way  to  preferve  them 
4  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  people  being  fecured 

*  thereby  as  well  againft  the  domeftic  affronts  of  any 

*  of  their  own  citizens,  as  againft  the  foreign  invafions 

*  of  ambitious  and  unruly  neighbours.  Their  arms 
4  were  never  lodged  in  the  hands  of  any,  who  had  not 
4  intereft  in  preferving  the  public  peace,  who  fought 
4  pro  aris  et  focis,  and  thought  themfelves  fufficiently 
e  paid  by  repelling  invaders,  that  they  might  with 

*  freedom  return  to  their  own  affairs.    In  thofe  days 

*  there  was  no  difference  between  the  citizen,  the 
c  foldier,  and  the  hufbandman ;  for  all  promifcuoufly 
4  took  arms  when  the  public  fafety  required  it,  and 
4  afterwards  laid  them  down  with  more  alacrity  than 

*  they  took  them  up.  So  that  we  find  among  the 
4  Romans,  the  beft  and  braveft  of  their  generals  came 
c  from  the  plough,  contentedly  returning  when  the 
c  work  was  over,  and  never  demanding  their  triumphs 
4  'till  they  laid  down  their  commands,  and  reduced 
4  themfelves  to  the  ftate  of  private  men.  Nor  do  we 
c  find  this  famous  commonwealth  ever  permitted  a 
c  depofition  of  their  arms  in  any  other  hands,  'till  their 
«  empire  increafing,  neceffity  conftrained  them  to 
c  erecT:  a  conftant  ftipendiary  foldiery  abroad  in  fo- 
c  reign  parts,  either  for  the  holding  or  winning  of 
'  provinces.  Then  luxury  increafing  with  dominion, 
c  the  ftricl:  rule  and  difcipline  of  freedom  foon  abated, 

and  forces  were  kept  up  at  home;  which  foon  proved 
of  fuch  dangerous  confequence,  that  the  people  were 

#    c  forced 
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e  forced  to  make  a  law  to  employ  them  at  a  conveni - 
«  ent  diftance  ;  which  was,  that  if  any  general  marched 
«  over  the  river  Rubicon^  he  mould  be  declared  a  public 

<  enemy.    See  above  page  441. 

<  Though  we  mould  admit,  that  an  army  might  be 
«  confident  with  freedom  in  a  commonwealth,  yet  it  is 
c  otherwife  in  a  free  monarchy ;  for  in  the  former,  'tis 
c  wholly  at  the  difbofal  of  the  people,  who  nominate, 
«  appoint,  difcard,  and  punifh  the  generals  and  officers 
«  as  they  think  fit,  and  'tis  certain  death  to  make  any 
«  attempt  upon  their  liberties  j  whereas  in  the  latter, 
«  the  king  is  perpetual  general,  may  model  the  army 
c  as  he  pleafes,  and  it  will  be  called  high  treafon  to 

<  oppofe  him.  This  fubjecT:  is  fo  felf  evident,  that  I 
«  am  almoft  afhamcd  to  undertake  the  proof  of  it. 
«  For  if  we  look  through  the  world,  we  mall  find  in 
«  no  country,  liberty  and  an  army  ftand  together;  fo 
f  that  to  know  whether  a  people  are  free  or  Oaves,  it  is 

<  neceffary  only  to  aft,  Whether  there  is  an  army  kept 
c  up  amongft  them  ?  This  truth  is  fo  obvious,  that 
«  the  moft  barefaced  advocates  for  an  army  do  not 
c  direaiy  deny  it,  but  qualify  the  matter  by  telling  us 
4  that  a' number  not  exceeding  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
«  fand  are  a  handful  to  fo  populous  a  nation  as  this. 
«  Now  I  think  that  number  may  bring  as  certain  ruin 
«  upon  us,  as  if  they  were  as  many  millions  ;  and  I 
«  will  give  my  reafons  for  it.    It  is  the  misfortune  of 

<  all  countries,  that  they  fometimes  lie  under  an  un- 
«  happy  neceffity  to  defend  themfelves  by  arms  againft 
«  the  ambition  of  their  governors,  and  to  fight  for 

<  what  is  their  own  ;  for  if  a  prince  will  rule  us  with 

<  a  rod  of  iron,  and  invade  our  laws  and  liberties, 
«  and  neither  be  prevailed  upon  by  our  miferies,  fup- 

<  plications,  nor  tears,  we  have  no  power  upon  earth 
Vol,  II.  Hh  '  to 
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4  to  appeal  to,  and  therefore  muft  patiently  fubmit  to 
4  our  bondage,  or  {land  upon  our  own  defence  ;  which 
4  if  we  are  enabled  to  do,  we  fhall  never  be  put  upon 
4  it,  but  our  fwords  may  grow  rufty  in  our  hands  ; 
4  for  that  nation  is  fureft  to  live  in  peace,  that  is  molt 

*  capable  of  making  war;  and  a  man  that  hath  a  fword 
4  by  his  fide,  mall  have  leaft  occafion  to  make  ufe  of 
4  it.  Now  1  fay,  if  a  king  hath  thirty  thoufand  men 
«  beforehand  with  his  fubje&s,  the  people  can  make 
4  no  effort  to  defend  their  liberties  without  the  affift- 

*  ance  of  a  foreign  power,  which  is  a  remedy  moft 
4  commonly  as  bad  as  the  difeafe ;  and  if  we  have  not 
4  a  power  within  ourfelves  to  defend  our  laws,  we  are 
4  no  government.  For  England  being  a  fmall  country, 
4  few  ftrong  towns  in  it,  and  thefe  in  the  king's  hands, 
4  the  nobility  difarmed  by  the  deftruaion  of  tenures, 
4  and  militia  not  to  be  raifed  but  by  the  king's  coml 
4  mand,  there  can  be  no  force  levied  in  any  part  of 
4  England^  but  muft  be  deftroyed  in  its  infancy  by  a 

*  few  regiments  5  for  what  will  twenty  or  thirty 
4  thoufand  naked  unarmed  men  fignify  againft  as 
4  many  troops  of  mercenary  foldiers.    What*  if  they 

4  mould  come  into  the  field,  and  fay,  «  You  muft  ' 
46  chufe  thefe  and  thefe  men  your  reprefentatives  ?" 
4  Where  is  your  choice  ?  What  if  they  mould  fay, 
44  Parliaments  are  feditious  and  fadious  affemblies' 
44  and  therefore  ought  to  be  abolifhed  ?"  What  is 
4  become  of  your  freedom  ?  If  they  mould  encompafs 
c  this  houfe  and  threaten,  if  the  members  do  not  fur- 
4  render  up  their  government  they  will  put  them  to 
4  the  fword  ;  What  is  become  of  your  conftitution  ? 
4  Thefe  things  may  be  dene  under  a  tyrannical  prince, 
4  and  have  been  done  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world. 
'  What  is  k  th*t  caufeth  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  at 

4  this 
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'  this  day,  but  fervants  in  arms  ?  What  is  it  that 

*  preferved  the  glorious  commonwealth  of  Rome,  but 
«  fwords  in  the  hands  of  its  citizens  ?  I  will  add  here, 

*  that  molt  nations  were  enflaved  by  fmall  armies. 

*  Oliver  Cromwell  left  behind  him  but  twenty-feven 

*  thoufand  men  ;  and  the  duke  of  Monmmth,  who 
«  was  the  darling  of  the  people,  was  fuppreffed  with 

<  two  thoufand  ;  nay,  Cafar  feized  Rome  itfelf  with 
c  five  thoufand,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Pharfalia, 

*  where  the  fate  of  the  world  was  decided,  with  twenty 

*  two  thoufand.  And  moft  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
c  Roman  and  Ottoman  empires  fince,  were  caufed  by 
€  the  pretorian  bands,  and  the  court  janizaries  5  the 
«  former  of  which  never  exceeded  eight,  nor  the  latter 
«  twelve  thoufand  men.  And  if  no  greater  numbers 
1  could  make  fuch  difturbances  in  thefe  vaft  empires, 
«  what  will  double  or  treble  the  force  do  with  us  ? 

*  And  they  themfelves  confefs  it  when  they  argue  for 
«  an  army  ;  for  they  tell  us  we  may  be  furprized  with 

*  ten  or  fifteen  thoufand  men  from  France,  and  having 

<  no  regular  force  to  oppofe  them,  they  will  overrun 

*  the  kingdom/ 

The  fear  of  an  invafion  is  no  argument  for  an 
army;  becaufe  a  fyfficient  fleet  to  intercept  invaders 
in  their  return,  with  a  fufficient  militia  to  give  them 
a  proper  reception  upon  their  arrival,  is  preferable 
to  an  army,  which  muft  be  fcattered  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  could  not  be  brought  together 
to  refift  the  invaders  before  they  had  done  a  great 
deal  of  mifchief. 

It  was  obferved  by  Mr,  Pulteney  a  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  A.  D.  1729,  in  a  debate  on  the  number 
of  forces  for  that  year,  c  that  one  fundamental  argu- 

H  h  2  •  .  *  ment; 
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'  mcnt  for  the  eftablimment  of  our  liberties  in  the 

*  Bill  of  Rights  is,  that  the  keeping  up  a  ftandino- 
4  army  in  time  of  peace  is  contrary  to  law ;  that  ac- 
c  cordingly,  after  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  the  greateft 
c  part  of  the  army  was  difbandcd  j  and,  though  upon  the 
6  juft  fear  of  a  new  war,  the  parliament  complimented 

*  king  William  with  an  eftablifliment  of  io,oco  men, 
'  yet  the  fame  was  not  obtained  without  oppofition  ; 
c  many  honeft  and  faber  men  among  the  warmeft 

*  fticklers  for  the  revolution,  looking  upon  it  as  an 
c  encroachment  on  our  liberties,   and   being  juftly 

*  apprehenfive  it  would  prove  a  dangerous  precedent : 

*  that  during  the  late  war  our  land  forces,  together 
c  with  thofe  in  our  pay,  amounted  to  above  200,000 
c  men,  the  load  of  which  ftill  lies  heavy  upon  us ;  but 

*  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  there  was  a  general  reduc- 
«  tion,  except  about  12,000  men  ;  that  upon  the  late 

*  king's  acceflion,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in 

*  Scotland  and  England,  the  army  was  indeed  aug- 

*  mented  with  feveral  regiments,  and  other  additional 
«  troops,  but  thefe  were  again  reduced  not  long  after ; 
«  that  in  the  year  1727,  upon  the  profpea  of  the  great 
«  dangers  that  were  apprehended  from  the  treaty  of  Vi- 

*  enna,  an  augmentation  of  about  8000  men  was  moved 
c  for  in  this  houfe,  but  the  fame  was  warmly  oppofed  ; 
f  nor  was  it  granted,  but  upon  afTurance  that  this 
c  expcnce  mould  ceafe,  as  foon  as  the  extraordinary 
c  occafion  that  called  for  it  was  over  :  that  the  event 
i  has  fhewn  that  moft  of  thofe  apprehtnfions  were 

*  groundlefs  and  chimerical.' 

On  the  fuperior  importance  of  the  navy  to  the  army, 
Mr.  Potter  a  fpoke  excellently  in  the  houfe  of  come 
pions,  A.  D.  1 75 1,  as  follows; 

'  1  m 
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c  I  am  really  aftonifhed,  Sir,  when  I  confider  how 
«  inccnfiftent  fome  gentlemen  are,  when  they  argue 

*  for  a  number  of  land  forces  to  be  kept  in  the  pay  of 
c  the  public  in  time  of  peace,  and  when  they  argue  for 
«  a  number  of  feamen  to  be  kept  in  the  pay  of  the  pub- 
«  lie.  When  thequeftion  before  us  is  about  the  number 
6  of  land  forces  to  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace,  they 
c  never  once  think  of  the  vafl  number  of  brave  Jand- 
«  men  we  have,  and  I  hope  always  (hall  have  in  this 
c  ifland  :  Thefe  are  with  them,  upon  that  occafion, 
«  of  no  account  with  regard  to  the  llrength  or  power 

*  of  the  nation,  which  they  then  fay  confifts  only  in 
«  the  number  of  fnen  we  have  in  a&ual  pay,  and  fub- 
«  je£t  to  the  flavifh  rules  of  military  law ;  and  when 

*  any  one  propofes  a  diminution  of  the  number,  they 
«  exclaim,  What,  will  you  weaken  the  hands  of 
4  government  ?  Will  you  difmifs  thofe  men  upon 
6  whom  alone  you  can  depend  for  your  protection  ? 
4  But  when  the  queftion  comes  about  the  number  of 
«  feamen  to  be  kept  in  public  pay,  they  then  tell  you 

*  that  the  maritime  power,  or  ftrength  of  this  nation* 
6  does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  feamen  you 
«  have  in  the  a&ual  pay  of  the  public,  but  upon  the 

*  numbers  that  belong  to  the  wide  extended  Britijh 
6  dominions,  though  many  of  them  are  at  all  times 
«  difperfed  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe.  Thefe 

*  you  may  reduce,  thefe  you  may  difmifs  at  pleafure, 

*  without  expofing  yourfelves  to  any  danger.  From 
c  this  way  of  arguing,  Sir,  would  not  an  ignorant 

*  ftranger  conclude  that  the  government  has  no  power 
6  over  the  land  men  of  this  ifland,  even  in  the  cafe  of 
«  an  invafion,  or  that  a  man  might  learn  to  be  a  com- 
«  plete  failor  in  a  few  days,-  but  could  not  learn  to  be 
«  a  complete  foldier  in  a  few  years  ?    One  of  thefe 

*  conclufions   an  ignorant  ftranger  would  certainly 

H  h  3  *  draw  j 
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*  draw  ;  and  yet,  with  refpea  to  both,  we  know  that 

*  the  cafe  is  direclly  the  reverfe.    Upon  any  threatened 

*  invafion  his  majefty  has  as  much  power  over  the 

*  land  men,  that  is  to  fay,  the  militia,  fo  far  as  relates- 

*  to  the  proper  ufe  to  be  made  of  them,  as  he  has 
c  over  the  feamen ;  nay  more,  becaufe  the  landmen 
6  are  always  at  home,  but  great  numbers  of  our  fea- 

*  men  are  at  all  times  abroad ;  and  do  not  we  all 

*  know,  that  to  make  a  complete  feamen  requires 
«  feveral  years  fervice  at  fea,  and  early  in  life  too  ? 
«  Whereas  the  moft  ignorant  land  man  may  learn  all 

*  the  bufinefs  of  a  common  foldier  in  a  few  days  :  I 
c  mean  all  the  fighting  bufinefs  ;  for  as  to  all  the 
«  punctilios  of  a  review,  I  fhall  grant,  it  may  require 
4  fome  months  before  he  can  go  through  them  with 
'  dexterity.' 

Mr.  Sandys*,  A.  D.  1740,  fpoke  as  follows  on 
the  inconveniencies  to  which  the  fubje&s  are  reduced 
by  quartering  foldiers. 

c  Sir,  It  is  an  unfortunate  ftate  we  are  fallen  into, 

*  that  every  fefiion  of  parliament  muft  be  attended 
«  with  new  laws,  or  new  claufes  in  old  laws,  for 
<  oppreffing  the  induftrious  fubje&,  and  endangering 
6  the  liberties  of  the  country.    It  is  impoflible  to  levy 

*  high  duties  upon  the  neceiTaries  or  conveniencies  of 
«  life ;  it  is  impoffible  to  keep  up  numerous  ftanding 
c  armies  without  fuch  laws,  or  fuch  claufes,  and  yet 
4  we  have,  for  twenty  years,  been  contriving  how  to 
4  continue  and  increafe  both.     The  high  duties  we 

*  groan  under  were  introduced  for  fupporting  a  heavy 
c  and  expenfive,  but  neceflary,  war ;  but  how  the 
'  keeping  up  of  a  numerous  ftanding  army  in  time  of 
'peace  was  introduced,  I  can  no  other  way  account 

4  for, 
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«  for,  than  by  fuppofing,  that  it  was  neceflary  for  fup- 
<  porting  unpopular  deftruaive  meafures,  and  a  hated 
«  minifter.  I  am  furprifed  to  hear  the  forcible  quar- 
«  tering  of  foldiers  upon  public  or  private  houfes 
«  infifted  on,  as  if  it  were  a  neceflary  means  for  the 
«  fupport  of  our  government.     Sir,  if  we  were  to 

*  attend  ftriaiy  to  our  conftitution,  even  as  it  ftands 

*  at  prefent,  we  ought  in  no  mutiny  bill  to  admit  of 
«  the  quartering  of  foldiers,  even  on  public  houfes, 

*  except  for  a  few  nights  in  their  march  from  one 
■  garrifon  to  another,  or  for  the  firft  night  after  they 
«  arrive  at  the  place  defigned  for  their  refidence. 
«  Though  we  now  keep  up,  though  we  have  long  kept 
c  up>  a  great  number  of  Handing  forces  in  time  of  peace, 
c  yet,  properly  fpeaking,  they  are  no  more  than  is 
«  fuppofed  to  be  neceflary  for  guards  and  garrifons  ; 
«  and  accordingly,  the  refolution  annually  agreed  to 
«  in  this  houfe  is,  That  the  number  of  effeaive  men 
«  to  be  provided  for  guards  and  garrifons  in  Great 
<  Britain  for  the  enfuing  year,  fliall  be  fuch  a  num- 

*  ber  as  is  then  thought  neceflary.  Before  the  revo- 
«  lution  we  had  guards  and  garrifons,  even  in  time  of 
«  peace.  But  before  the  revolution,  and  fome  years 
«  after,  we  had  no  quartering  of  foldiers,  either  upon 
«  public  or  private  houfes,  in  time  of  peace,  without 
«  the  confent  of  the  owner.  On  the  contrary,  by  an 
«  exprefs  law,  the  latter  end  of  Cb.  lid's  reign,  it  was 
«  enaaed,  That  no  officer,  military  or  civil,  or  other 

*  perfon,  {hall  quarter  or  billet  any  foldier  upon  any 
« inhabitant  of  this  realm  without  his  confent ;  which 
«  law  ftood  in  force  till  near  the  end  of  the  year  1692, 

*  when  the  firft  law  was  made  for  quartering  fol- 

*  diers  in  public  houfes.  Before  that  year,  Sir,  our 
«  guards  and  garrifons,  by  which,  I  mean,  all  the 
«  foldiers  we  had  on  foot,  even  in  their  marching 

H  h  4  4  ftom 
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4  from  one  place  to  another,  were  obliged  to  quarter 
4  themfelves,  as  other  travellers  do,  in  houfes  that 
4  were  willing  to  receive  them ;  and  when  they  came 
4  to  any  garrifon,  or  place  where  they  were  to  refide, 
4  every  officer  and  foldier  provided  quarters  for  him- 
4  felf,  in  which,  I  believe,  there  was  no  inconveni- 
4  ence  found  ;  for  when  foldiers  behave  civilly  and 
*■  are  agreeable  to  the  people,  there  will  always  be 
4  houfes  enough,  either  public  or  private,  that  will  be 

*  glad  to  receive  them  for  what  they  are  able  to  pay, 

*  unlefs  there  be  a  greater  number  of  them  than  the 
4  place  can  conveniently  accommodate.  From  the 
4  revolution  to  the  year  1692,  we  had  a  fort  of  civil 
f  war  amongft  ourfelves  ;  for  Ireland  was  not  entirely 
4  reduced  till  the  end  of  the  year  1691,  and  as  inter 
4  arma  filent  leges,  perhaps,  during  that  time  fome 

*  liberties  were  taken  with  the  laws  in  refpecT:  to  quar- 
4  tering  or  billeting  of  foldiers.  But  in  the  year 
4  1692,  the  domeftic  tranquillity  of  the  three  kingdoms 
4  being  re-eftablimed,  the  parliament  began  to  think  of 
4  reftoring  the  laws  to  their  priftine  force.  However, 

*  as  we  were  then  engaged  in  a  dangerous  foreign 
c  war,  and  upon  that  account  obliged  to  keep  a  greater 
4  number  of  troops  than  ufual ;  and  as  our  troops 
4  were  often  obliged  to  march  in  great  bodies  either 
4  from  one  place  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  as  danger 
4  threatened,  or  through  the  kingdom  in  their  way  to 
4  Flanders,  the  parliament  faw  it  would  be  neceflary  to 
4  provide  quarters  for  them  upon  their  march  in  a 
4  different  manner  from  what  had  been  allowed  by 
4  law ;  and  therefore,  in  the  mutiny-bill  for  the  en- 
6  tying  year,  which  then  firft  begun  to  be  entitled, 
46  A  bill  for  punifning  officers  and  foldiers  who  mail 
4  mutiny  or  defert  their  majefties  ferv  ice,  and  for 
c  punifhing  falfe  muilers,  and  for  the  payment  of 

4  quar- 
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<  quarters,"  theclaufe  for  quartering  foldiers  in  public 
«  houfes,  without  confent  of  the  owner,  was  intro- 
f  duced,  and  has  ever  fince  remained  in  all  the  mutiny 
c  bills  paned  to  this  day  ;  for  a  favourite  power  once 
«  granted  to  the  crown  is  feldom  recovered  by  the 

*  fubject  without  fome  remarkable  revolution  in  our 
«  government.' 

The  tranfaction  which,  in  the  year  1741,  occafioned 
the  following  reprimand,  fhews,  in  a  very  ftriking 
light,  the  evil  of  a  ftanding  army,  and  one  of  the  bad 
ufes  it  may  be  put  to. 

c  Mr.  Blackerby,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Lediard  !  You 

*  having  at  the  bar  of  this  houfe  yefterday  confeffed, 
c  that  you  did  fend  for  and  caufe  to  come,  on  Friday 

*  the  eighth  day  of  May  laft,  a  body  of  armed  foldiers, 
c  headed  by  officers  in  a  military  manner,  who  did  take 
c  pofleffion  of  the  church -yard  of  St.  Paul,  Covent- 
4  Garden,  near  the  place  where  the  poll  for  the  election 
«  of  citizens  to  ferve  in  this  prefent  parliament  for 

*  the  city  of  Weftminjier,  was  taken,  before  the  faid 
'  election  was  ended  ;  and  you  having  acknowledged 
6  your  offence  therein,  the  houfe  did  order  you  to 
c  attend  this  morning,  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  to  be 
4  reprimanded  on  your  knees  by  me  for  the  faid  offence. 
c  I  cannot  better  defcribe  to  you  the  nature  of  this 
c  offence  you  have  been  guilty  of  than  in  the  words  of 

*  the  refolution  this  houfe  came  to  upon  their  examination 
«  into  that  matter,  which  are  ;  That  the  prefence  of  a 

*  regular  body  of  armed  foldiers  at  an  election  of  mem- 

*  bers  to  ferve  in  parliament  is  an  high  infringement  of 
c  the  liberties  of  the  fubject,  amanifeft  violation  of  the 

*  freedom  of  elections,  and  an  open  defiance  of  the  laws 

*  and  confutation  of  this  kingdom.    And  it  is  impof- 

*  fible,  if  you  will  confider  the  terms  of  this  refolution, 

'  but 
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*  but  that  you  muft  have  in  your  breaft  the  deepeft 

*  forrow  and  remorfe  for  this  rafh  act  of  yours,  which, 

*  if  it  had  not  been  duly  animadverted  upon,  might 
«  have  given  the  moil  dangerous  wound  to  the  confti- 
«  tution  of  this  free  country  that  perhaps  it  ever  had 

*  felt. — This  country  is  free,  becaufe  this  houfe  is  fo  ; 
c  which  this  houfe  can  never  be,  but  from  the  freedom 

*  of  election  to  it :  And  amidft  the  too  many  ways 

*  for  violating  that,  none  can  be  more  pernicious, 

*  becaufe  none  more  quick,  decifive,  and  permanent, 
« than  what  you  might  unhappily  have  fet  a  precedent 

*  for,  and  which  might  have  grown  to  an  extremity 
'  under  the  fpecious  and  ready  pretences  of  fears  and 
«  neceiFity  that  fuperfede  all  law ;  a  precedent  that 
c  would  have  received  an  authority  from  the  place  it 

*  began  in,  the  feat  of  the  government  and  legiflature 
«  of  this  kingdom.  Neceflity,  which  is  to  take  place 
«  of  law,  muft  be  left  to  the  circumftances  of  every 
1  particular  cafe.  The  act  muft  be  prefumed  to  be 
«  wrong,  enquired  into  as  fuch,  and  excufed  only  by 

*  the  cleareft  proofs,  that  the  neceffity  for  it  was  real. 

*  What  you  have  done  is  againft  one  of  the  molt  efTentiai 
c  parts  of  the  law  of  the  kingdom.    Has  any  real  necef- 

*  fity  been  (hewn  for  it  ?  There  might  be  fears  ;  there 
c  might  be  fome  danger  :   but  did  you  try  the  ftrength 

*  of  the  law  to  difpel  thofe  fears,  and  remove  that 
«  danger  ?  Did  you  make  ufe  of  thofe  powers  the  law 
4  has  inverted  you  with  as  civil  magiftrates  for  the 
«  prefervation  of  the  public  peace  ?  No  :  You  deferted 

*  all  that ;  and  wantonly,  I  hope  inadvertently,  re- 

*  forted  to  that  force  the  mcft  unnatural  of  all  others, 

*  in  all  refpects,  to  that  caufe  and  bufinefs  you  were 

*  then  attending,  and  for  the  freedom  of  which  every 

*  Briton  ought  to  be  ready  almoft  to  fuffer  any  thing. 

3  1  More 
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*  More  might  be  faid  ;  but  you  have  acknowledged 
«  your  offence,  and  have  afked  pardon  for  it.  This 
4  has  difpofed  the  houfe  to  lenity.  Ufe  it  not  to  lefTen 
1  the  fenfe  of  your  crime ;  but  to  raife  in  your  hearts 
«  that  fenfe  of  gratitude  you  owe  to  the  houfe  for  that 

*  gentle  treatment  you  have  met  with  on  this  occafion  j 

*  in  expectation  of  which  you  are  difcharged,  paying 

*  your  fees  V 

The  confidence,  which  a  {landing  army  gives  a 
minifter,  puts  him  upon  carrying  things  with  a  higher 
hand,  than  he  would  attempt  to  do,  if  the  people  were 
armed,  and  the  court  unarmed,  that  is,  if  there  were 
no  land-force  in  the  nation,  but  a  militia.    Had  we  at 
this  time  no  {landing  army,  we  mould  not  think  of 
forcing  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  three  millions  of 
our  fubjects.    We  mould  not  think  of  punifhing  with 
military  execution,  un-convi&ed  and  un-heard,  our 
brave  American  children,  our  fureft  friends  and  beft 
cuftomers.    We  mould  not  infift  on  bringing  them 
over  to  be  tried  here,  pn  pretence  of  no  julhce  to  be 
had  in  America,  in  direct  violation  of  the  conftitution, 
efpecially  when  we  had  fo  late  an  experience  of  their 
candor  in  acquitting  an  officer  of  the  army  charged  with 
murdering  one  of  their  people,  even  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prefent  unhappy  dijfintions.  We 
{hould  not  think  of  putting  them  in  a  ftate  of  fub- 
jedtion  to  an  army  rendered  independent  on  the  civil 
magiftrate,  and  fecured  from  punijhment  even  for  the 
moft  atrocious  offence,  by  their  being  to  be  fent  3000 
miles  to  their  mock-trial,  acrofs  an  ocean,  wheie  the 
perfons  and  things  indifpenfably  necejfary  for  their  trial, 
<annot  poflibly  be  had.    We  mould  not  think  of  put- 
ting 
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ting  a  part  of  our  weftern  dominions,  as  large  as  all 
Europe,  under  French  law,  which  knows  nothing  of 
our  ineftimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury,  whilft  our 
kings  at  their  coronation  folemnly  fwear  to  govern  all 
the  fubjecls  by  the  Englljh  law.  We  fhould  not  think 
of  giving  our  kings  power  to  make  not  only  laws,  but 
legiflators,  foravaft  multitude  of  the  fubjecls,  without 
concurrence  of  lords  and  commons.  We  mould  not 
propofe  to  give  the  fan&ion  of  parliament  to  popery,  in 
direct  oppofition  to  revolution-principles.  We  mould 
not  think  of  giving  pap'tjls  the  power  of  making  laws 
obligatory  upon  protejlants,  with  fevere  penalties  and 
fandtions.  We  fhould  not  imagine  a  government  for 
a  vaft  colony,  vefted  merely  in  a  governor  and  council, 
always  fuppofed  to  be  creatures  of  the  court,  without 
fo  much  as  the  name  of  an  aflembly  of  reprefentatives, 
without  the  people's  having  any  hand  in  the  making 
of  their  own  laws,  which  is  the  very  perfection  of 
flavery.  We  fhould  not  think  of  refuming  unforfeited 
charters.  We  fhould  not  think- of  making  governors, 
the  needy,  and  often  worthlefs  dependents  of  our 
corrupt  court,  lords  paramount  over  our  brave  colo- 
nifts,  8y  giving  them  the  power  of  appointing  and 
removing  judges  at  their  pleafure,  while  the  governors 
themfelves,  however  tyrannical,  are  liable  to  no  im- 
peachment by  the  people.  We  fhould  not — but  there 
is  no  end  to  obfervations  on  the  difference  between 
the  meafures  likely  to  be  purfued  by  a  minifter  backed 
by  a  flanding  army,  and  thofe  of  a  court  awed  by  the 
fear  of  an  armed  people. 

I  had  collected  a  great  deal  more  upon  the  Army, 
than  what  is  here  laid  before  the  public.  Fearing  left 
I  fhould  tire  the  reader,  I  have  fupprefled  many  fpeeches 
and  quotations,  on  this  head,  as  well  as  moft  of  the 

other 
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others  I  have  treated  of.  What  I  have  publiflied  will 
{hew  plainly,  that  the  ableft  men,  and  beft  citizens 
of  this  realm,  have  looked  upon  a  mercenary  army  in 
times  of  peace,  whether  allowed  from  year  to  year,  or 
eftablimed  for  perpetuity,  as  a  dangerous  and  alarm- 
ing abufe  in  a  free  country.  They  oppofed  it  ftrenu- 
oufly  in  treatifes,  pamphlets,  and  fpeeches.  And  v/e 
let  it  pafs  annually  without  quelHon  or  difpute. 
Whether  the  fears  of  our  anceftors,  or  our  indifference, 
are  molt  reafonable,  time  will  fhew.  By  the  afpect 
of  the  prefent  times,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
point  may  very  foon  be  decided. 


End  of  the  Second  Volum-e, 
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